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PREFACE. 


* 


— 


IN a book of this kind, deſigned to convey a practical 
knowledge of Gardening to gentlemen and young pro- 
feffors who delight in that uſeful and agreeable ſtudy, eur 
readers will not look for choſen phraſes or ſtudied periods; 
if the meaning is clear and comprehenſive, the more ſimple - 
| and unadorned the better. 


The writer of the following ſheets is bimſelf a practical | 
gardener, and has paſſed his whole life in acquiring that 
| knowledge which he now attempts to reduce into a ſhort | 
fyſtem; and his obſervations, being the fruit of long 8 | 
rience, wi be leſs liable to error, 


One great advantage which | they Man bis Own G. 
dener has over other books of the ſame kind, is this: that 
; whereas other Gardener's Ca lendars, in a curfory manner, 
only ſet down what buſineſs is neceflary to be done in every 
month in the year, without giving ſufficient inſtructions 
concerning the practical manner of performing it; kere the 
| e of e is minutely explained, ang directions 
22 | 
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Mhe author takes this eee to thank the Public, 


iw general, for the very kind reception with which they 


have been pleaſed. to honour this work; and at the ſame 
time to return his moſt grateful acknowledgments to thoſe 


. gentlemen, and gardeners in particular,) who have favoured. 
:\ they, will ſee that he. ; 


him with hints for its improvemen! 
has availed himſelf as much as poſſible of their obſerve- 


tions and inſtructions. And, as. ſyſtems like this can never 
beiabſulutely. complete, owing to the many new diſcove- i 


ries Which are daily making in the different parts of Eu- 


rope, he earneſtly. hopes that thoſe, perſons. who, are. en- 
geged in the cultivation. of gardens will continue to oblige 
bim with Tack Uiſcoveries as may occur in the ꝓrogreſs c of. 


their employment; which he ſhall moſt thankfa 
and gratefully I mls? go! 


ine 33399 
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In the. mean time, 1 theme! 84 the Public i in general, will 
| readily. diſcorer, that, fine the firſt publication of this book? 


above. twenty years ago, having gone through Fificen large 


Editions (now in the Sixteenth), the author has, in each im- im 


_ preſſion, made very confiderable Additions and prove: 


1022 


ms; for as, in the progreſs. of bis practical experience 


 oblerx..:.,0n8,, ons, very many material diſcoveries and additional 


improvement having — oocurred, che whole parti 


 givenin "the Teuckal branches of buen, roaring to 
9 the Ben eden praQtice. OGG: n Nek 1 a a 


ally receive, 
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4 
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. cularly eomprebenſive and eſſential, which, together with 
* ſome uſeful hints from correſpondents, have been fully intro- : 
| duced accordingly, at different times, in the ſeveral former 

Editions 48 juft obſerved: And to which; from the reſult of 
further principal obſervations in his general practice, are 
now added, i in this Sixteenth Edition particularly, many ad- 
: ditional and very confiderable and eſſentially material new! 
improvements, in a general and particularly eomprchen · 
ſive manner in every department of the work throughout 
the different ſeaſons of the year, from January to Decem- 
ber; and with great improvements in the general cultural 
direAions of every month : comprehending alſo the addi- 
tion of many principal plants, &c. of various different ſorts, 
inſerted in their ſeveral reſpeQive departments. Likewiſe: 
| in the General Catalogue; compriſing Liſts of the different 
4 claffes of plants, trees, ſhrabs, flowers, &c. many new ſorts, 


5 and improvements in the whole, are alſo now inſerted in this 

a i preſent Edition, together with very uſeful deſcriptive inti- 
mationsof th the nature of growth, temperature, and reſpe&ive 

1 general uſes in horticulture, and of general cultural ob- | 
i | ſervations of the plants, &c. of each claſs ; but more par- ; | 
1 ticularly comprebenſive in the Kitchen- garden eſculents, | 
: as being generally the moſt profitably uſeful in domeſtie 


q economy 3 ; whereby the book, i in the whole, particularly in 
85 this Edition, is conſiderably. farther enlarged, comprehen- 
weh improved, and rendered All more eee inſtrub- 


©” ++ 
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1 . - . PREVSORT. 
Weld kormer dition er the Work, 'a vip 154 
wholly according to the preſent” greatly M Practice | 


in the g eneral ſ item of, in 
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VenThus, In the compaſs 6 this ſmall voltine, the author 
bas exerted his utmoſt endeavours to Ailplay the ire prin- 
dples and eſfential practice of general Gardening, MF 
cottprehenſfive and intelligent 1 manner ; and of th he e vations 


different plants, trees, ſlirubs, Howers, fruits, Ke. of the 
feſpective Garden departments: and the whole, both i in 


its original” Publication, and very numerous improve. 
ments in Sixteen Editions, being entirely the work of 
experience, reſulting from upwards of fifty years gene 


f 1 ral practice, continued to the preſent time, July, 1800, 
4: - the book continues to he honoured accordingly, in every 


Edition, for its ſaperior utility, by a conſiderably increaſed 


5 And for which the author begs leave to make his 


3 ( farther nee to the Public in ö 


N. B. It may 8 proper here to W that 455000 
this book compriſes, in the Calendar order, the thorough 


ED praQtice of general Gardening, as above, many perſons may 


with to have a more comprehenſive diſplay of the whole 
ſyſtem of Gardening and eſſentials of Botany, and deſcrip- 
tions of the various cultivated plants, trees, ſhrubs, flowers, 
fruits, duc. it may be fully obtained in my Dictiqnary, the 


. 


PREPACE.: 


Univerſal, Gardener and Beni, the, ſecond. Edition, of — | 
which * lately Ppbliſhed. bond 2061 03 24510508 8 | 


1537350 240 181 


In the e firſt publications of this 3 Oy” Thi * for par- 
ticylar reaſons at that time, declined the inſertion n of my 
name in the title page, a as author, it appeared under that of 
T. HOMAS Maws, &c. which is Kiill retained and ſubjoined 
by. my. name in the ſeveral latter Editions, with intit na: 
tions (in Preface) of f my being the real and ſole author, or 
only writer of the Book, both in the original and of all the 
additional improvements in every ſucceeding, Edition to the 
preſent £ Six teenth, incluſive,—being wholly. From the long 
and extenſiye piles of the Public s 
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ANU ART. 


WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN... 


Preparations for Early Crops, © © 


| A* early productions of ſeveral ſorts of kitchen garden 
vegetables are in particular requeſt, this is now the 
principal ſeaſon to begin to make preparations in forward- 
ing that buſineſs, whereby to raiſe the reſpective ſorts re- 
quired in early perfection, both by means of hot-beds, and 
by culture in the natural ground,  . _ _ —_ 
But as ſome particular forts of the more tender ſpecies 
are to be obtained only by aid of hot-beds, ſuch as cucum- 
bers and melons; and others of a more hardy nature, 
when in requeſt in the earlieft. ſeaſon, require alſo the aſ- 
ſiſtance of hot; beds, ſuch as ſallading, radiſhes, aſparagus, 
kid ney-beans, peas, & c. that where it is required to have 
any of theſe productions as early as poſſible, ſhould now 
proceed in forwarding, in preparation, the neceſſary ſup- 
plies of hot dung, rich earth, and other requiſites proper in 
their cultivation, by hot-beds accordingly, as explained for 
each, under its reſpective head. _ e 
And for ſeveral early natural crops in the full ground, 


— 


2 THE KITCHEN GARDEN. as. 


ſhould now prepare warm borders and other fimilar com- 
partments, in proper time for their reception, by manuring, 
where neceſſary, with proper dung, and giving a general 


good digging, ready forjearly peas, beans, radiſhes, ſpinach, 


&c. And for the particulars of which, ſee each ſort under 


Its reſpective head, as obſerved above in the hot-bed ar. 


ticles. 


Early Cucumbers and Melons. 


As it is generally the ambition of moſt gardeners to ex · 


cel each other in the production of early cucumbers, &c. 
all neceſſary preparations ſhould be made this month for 
that purpoſe, by preparing dung for hot-beds, in which to 
raiſe the plants; for they being exotics of 'a very tender 
uality, require the aid of artificial heat under ſhelter of 
rames and glaſſes, until June or July, in this country, 
But by the aid of hot-beds, defended with frames and 
glaſſes, we obtain early cucumbers, in young green fruit, 
ripe melons in May, June, and July. | 
The proper ſorts of cucumbers for the early crops are 


fit to cut or gather in February, March, and April, &c. and 


the early ſhort prickly, —long green prickly ; and of which, 


the firſt ſort ſometimes comes earlieſt; but the laſt men- 
tioned is conſiderably the fineſt fruit, and greatly prefera- 
ble for general culture. 5 

And if early melons are alſo required, there are ſeveral 
varieties of the fruit: the Cantaleupe is one of the beſt for 
its handſome growth, good ſize, and ſuperior flavour; and 
is in much eſtimation. But it may alſo be proper to raiſe 
ſome of the others for variety: the old Romana is a great 
| bearer, comes early, but the fruit much ſmaller, though 
' well-flavoured ; the Polignac is alſo a fine melon ; but it 
may alſo be eligible to raiſe two, three, or more of the beſt- 
approved different forts. _ | g 

Obſerve, that in procuring theſe ſeeds for immediate 
ſawing, both of cucumbefs and melons, it is adviſable to 
have thoſe of two, three, or four years old, if poſſible, as 
the plants will generally ſhow fruit ſooner, as well as 
prove more fruitful than thoſe of new ſeeds, which are apt 
to run vigorouſly to vine, often advancing in conſiderable 
length before they ſhow a ſingle fruit. ns 

That when intended to raiſe cucumbers and melons 


early, provide a quantity of freſh horſe-ſtable-dung, as 
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dimenſions of the bed, either on the ground, or with four 
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explained below, wherewith to make a ſmall hot-bed for a 
ſeed-· bed, in which to raiſe the plants to a proper growth 


for ridging out, or tranſplanting into larger hot- beds next 
month to remain to fruit; for this purpoſe a ſmall bed for 
a one or two-light frame may be ſufficient, in which caſe 
a good cart-load of proper hot dung, or about twelve or 
fifteen large wheel-barrow-fuls, will be enough for making 
a bed of proper dimenſions for a one-light box, and ſo in 
proportion for a larger. . 1 
Agreeably to theſe intimations, provide the requiſite 
ſupply of good horſe · ſtable · dung from the dunghills in 
ſtable- yards, & c. conſiſting of that formed of the moiſt 
ſtable litter and dunging of the horſes together, chooſin 
that which is moderately freſh, moiſt, and full of heat 
rejecting any very dry long ſtrawy and exhauſted parts 
always preferring that which is of ſome lively, warm, 
ſteamy quality; and of which take the long and ſhort to- 


gether as it occurs, in proper quantity as above. And 


being thus procured, proceed to making the hot-bed, or 
previouſly to forming it into a bed, if the-dung is rank, it 
would be proper to prepare it a little to an improved ſtate, 
more ſucceſsful for that purpoſe, by forking the whole up 
into an heap, mixing it well together; and let it thus re- 
main eight, ten, or twelve days, to ferment equally, and 


for the rank ſteam and fierce heat to tranſpire, or evapo- 


rate in ſome effectual degree; and by which time it will 
have acquired a proper temperament for making into a 
hot-bed, ER. 5 
Chooſe a place on which to make the hot- bed, in a ſnel- 
tered dry part of the melon ground, &c. open to the morn- 


ing and ſouth ſun: and it may be made either wholly on 


the ſurface of the ground, or in a ſhallow trench, of but 
from fix to twelve inches deep, and four or five feet wide, 
according to the frame; but if made entirely on the ſur- 
face, which is generally the moſt eligible method at this 
early ſeaſon, it affords the opportunity of lining the ſides 
of the bed with frefh hot dung quite down to the bottom, 
to augment the heat when it declines, and alſo prevents 
wet from ſettling about the bottom of the bed, as often 
happens when made in a trench, which chills the dung, 
and cauſes the heat ſoon to decay. | 


Then, according to the ſize of the frame, mark out the 


B 2 
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ſtakes; making an allowance for it to be two or three 
inches wider than the frame each way: this done, begin 
to make the bed accordingly, obſerving to fhake and mix 
the dung well, as you lay it on the bed, and beat it down 
with the back of the fork, as you go on: but I would not 
adviſe treading it; for- a bed which is trodden hard will 
not work ſo kindly, and be more liable to burn than that 
which is ſuffered to ſettle gradually of itſelf ; in this man. 
ner proceed till the bed has arrived at the height of three 
feet, or three feet and a half, which will not be too much; 
making an allowance for its ſettling fix or eight inches, or 
more, in a week or fortnight's time ; but let it be full three 
feet high; and as ſoon as finiſhed, let the frame and glaſs 
be put on; keep them cloſe till the heat comes up, then 
raiſe the glaſs behind, that the ſteam may paſs away. 
The next thing to be obſerved, is about earthing the 
bed, in which to ſow the feed; and for which occaſion, 
ſhould have a proper ſupply of rich, light, dry earth, or 
- compoſt, ready at this ſeaſon, under ſome airy, dry ſhed, 
or hovel, covered at top to keep out rain, that the earth 
may be properly dry : for if too moiſt or wet at this time, 
it would prove greatly detrimental both to the growth of 
| the ſeed and young plants, as well as be very apt to cake 
j and burn at bottom, next the dung, by the ſtrong heat of 
ö 


the bed: therefore, obſerving, that for early hot-beds of 
chcumbers and melons, ſhould generally depoſit- a necef- 
fary quantity of proper earth, under ſome cover as above, 
either the beginning of winter, or at leaſt a fortnight, or | 
. three or four weeks previous to making the hot-bed, in or- 
} der to have it in the dry mellow ſtate above mentioned 
| ready for immediate uſe when wanted. | 5 
. Three or four days after the bed is made, prepare to 
earth it; previouſly obſerving, if it has ſettled unequally, 
take off the frame and glaſſes, and level any inequalities; 
make the ſurface ſmooth, and put on the frame again, and 
* then lay therein as much of the above mentioned earth as 
u ill cover the whole top ſurface of the bed, about three or 
four inches thick; then fill two, three, or more middling 
ſmalliſh garden-pots with more of the aforeſaid rich earth, 
place them within the frame on the hot-bed, put on the 
| glaſs or glaſſes, and continue them till the earth in the pots 
3 is warm; and when that is effected, ſow the ſeeds in the 
Pio ts, both of cucumbers and melons, each ſeparately, more 
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or leſs in each pot, according to the quantity of plants re- 
quired; but generally conſiderably more of cucumbers 
than melons, at this ſeaſon, coyering in the ſeeds about 
half an inch deep with the ſame earth. _ | 
This done, place the pots towards the middle of the bed, 
plunging the bottom part a little into the earth, drawing 
ſome of the ſame up round each pot: at the ſame time, or 
in two or three days after, may ſow a few ſeeds in the 
earth of the bed, to have a chance both ways; but by 
ſowing in pots, if the bed ſhould heat too violently, as 1s- 
ſometimes unavoidably the caſe, the pots can be readily 
drawn up more or leſs, out of danger of burning the earth, 
&c. therein; and thus, the ſowing in pots in a new-made 
hot-bed in full heat may prove of greater advantage than 
ſowing in the earth of the bed, with regard to more proba- 
ble ſafety from burning. CE nk e 
After ſowing the ſeeds, put on the lights or glaſſescloſe; 
but when the ſteam from the heat of the bed riſes copiouſly 
give it vent by raifing one corner of the upper ends of the 
lights, half an inch, or an inch, which is alſo neceſſary, in 
order to prevent any burning tendency from-the great heat. 
of the bed. in its early ſtate. | PRE: 
Continue now to- cover the glaſſes of the hot-Bed every 
evening, about an hour at moſt after the time of ſun-ſetting, - 
with garden- mats; and uncover them every morning, not 
ſooner than between eight and nine o'clock, at this ſeaſon ; 
and obſerve, in covering up in the evening, that as the bed 
will at firſt have a ſtrong heat and ſteam within the frame, 
it may be adviſable to cover only a ſingle mat thick for the 
firſt three or four nights, as a thicker covering in the early 
Late of the bed might be apt to occaſion a too violent in- 
ternal heat and ſteam of a burning nature; but as the great 
heat decreaſes, augment the covering, being careful not to 
ſuffer the ends of the mats to hang down conſiderably be- 
low the frame, over the ſides of the bed, which would draw 
up a hurtful ſtrong ſteam from the dung, as well as confine 
the ſteam and heat too much, and keep the bed too ſtiflingly 
cloſe from the external air, which would weaken the ger- 
mination or ſprouting of the ſeed, and the plants would 
come up weak and of a ſickly yellowiſh hue: obſerve, 
therefore,theſe and the following precautions, in order both 
to prevent too great heat 5 bed, and that the plants 
N 3 
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may riſe with a proper degree of ſtrength and healthful 


part where the lights are occaſionally opened, to prevent 


and thereby prevent all injury from too much heat, pro- 


to the rank ſteam within the frame, while of a burning 


to admit freſh air to them, by raiſing the upper end of the 


dry, refreſh it moderately' with a little water that has ſtood 


_ cipally only to the earth, about the roots, not over the 


growth. * 

Likewiſe obſerve, on the above conſiderations, that in 
covering up, or applying the night covering of mats over 
the glaſſes, during'the time the ſtrong heat and ſteam con. 
tinue in the bed, it would be proper, when the mats are 
put on in the evening, to raiſe the upper ends of the glaſs, 
or glaſſes, half an inch or a little more or leſs, occaſionally, 
both to give vent to the internal rank ſteam, and to admit 
a moderate degree of freſh air; and in which may faſten 
one of the covering mats to hang down a little over the 


the cutting external air from ruſhing immediately into the 
trame, eſpecially after the plants are advancing. 


Great care is requiſite that the earth in the pots have not 


too much heat, for the bed is yet very hot, and therefore let 
the degree of internal heat in the bed be daily examined; 
and, if any thing of burning ſhould appear, you can conve- 
niently raiſe the pots farther from the dung, from which 
the danger proceeds, without diſturbing the ſeed or plants, 


vided you examine the bed every day, and'give proper vent 
quality. 9 | | | 

In two, three, or four days after the ſeed is fown, you 
may expect the plants to appear; when it will be proper 


glaſs a little every day: and if the earth in the pots appears 


in the bed all night, juſt to take off the cold chill ; apply- 
ing it about eleven or twelve o'clock of the day, and prin- 


tops of the plants ; which done, ſhut down the glaſſes cloſe 


for about half an hour, or an hour, then opened again a 
little, and ſhut cloſe towards the evening; when continue 


to cover the glaſs every night with garden mats. And at 
this time alſo, if the heat of the bed is ſtrong, raiſe the glaſs 
a- little behind with a prop, when you cover up in the 
evening, to give vent to the ſteam ; and nail a mat to hang 
down over the end of the glaſs that is raifed, to break off 
the ſharp edge of the external cold night air from the 
plants ; but when the heat is more moderate, the glafſes 
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may be ſhut cloſe every night, obſerving to uncover in 
roper time every morning, to admit the eſſential benefit 
of day-light, ſun, and air, to the plants; being careful to 
continue the admiſſion of freſh. air at all opportunities in 
the day-time, to promote ſtrength. in the plants, otherwiſe 
| they would run weak, and very long and feeble-ſhanked; 
raiſing the glaſs as before obſerved, and, if windy or very 
ſharp air, to hang a mat before the place as above. 

On the day that the plants appear, ſow a little more 
feed in the fame bed, in the manner above-mentioned ; 
for theſe tender plants being liable to fuffer by different 
cauſes at this ſeafon, it is proper, therefore, to ſow a little 
feed at three different times in the ſame bed, at ſhort in- ; 
tervals: for if one ſowing ſhould miſcarry, another may | 
fucceed. _ 1 5 

When the plants, however, both of the firſt and ſucceed- 
ing ſowings, are two, three, or four days old, they ſhould 
be planted: in ſmall pots, which pots muſt be placed alſo 
in the hot- bed, in the manner following: - 

Obſerve to fill the pots, the day before yow-intend to 
remove the plants, with ſome rich, dry earth, and ſet them 

within the frame till the next day, when the earth in the 
pots will be warm; then proceeding to planting, take the 
plants carefully up in the ſeed- pots, raiſing them with your 
finger, &c. with all the roots as entire as poſſible, and with 
as much of the earth as will readily adhere about the fibres; 
and thus, the pots of earth being ready, and forming the 
earth thereof a little concavely hollow a ſmall depth, place 
the plants in the hollowed part of the earth ſlopingly, with 
their roots towards the centre, and earth over their roots 
and ſtems, near an inch thick; obſerving, if cucumbers, 
to plant three plants in each pot; if melons, two plants in 
each pot will be ſufficient; and if the earth is quite dry, 18 
give a very little water juſt to the roots of the plants only; LI 

and directly. plunge the pots into the earth on the bed, | 
cloſe to one another, filling up all the ſpaces between with 
earth: and let every part of the bed within the frame be 
covered with as much earth as will prevent the riſing of 
the rank ſteam immediately from the dung, which would 
deſtroy the plants. bf h 

Be careful to examine the bed every day, to ſee that the 
roots of the plants do not receive too much heat: if any 
thing like that appears, 1 up the pots a little, or as 
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8 . - THE KITCHEN GARDEN. ax. 
far as you fee neceſſary for the preſervation of the plants, 
re-plunging them again to their rims when the danger is 
over. = | | 155 
Tu or three days after planting, if the bed is in good 
condition, the plants will have taken root ; though that is 
effected ſometimes in twenty-four hours. | 8 
. When the plants are fairly rooted, if the earth appears 
dry, give them a little water in the warmeſt time of the 
day; and if the ſun ſhines it will prove more beneficial : 
let- the watering be occaſionally repeated very moderately, 
according as the earth in the pots becomes dry, and appears 
in want of a little-moiſture ; and for this purpoſe always 
have ſome ſoft water ſet within the frame a few hours, to 


de ready to water the plants as you ſhall ſee occaſion; but 


always with very great cautious moderation at this ſeaſon, 
If there is now a briſk growing heat in the bed, you 
ſhould, in order to preſerve it as long as poſſible, apply 
ſome outward protection of long ſtable-litter, ſtraw, waſte 
hay, or dried fern, round the fides of the bed, raiſing it by 
degrees round the outſides of the frame. LT nes 
This will defend the beds from cold piercing wind, 
heavy or driving rains, and ſnow, if either ſhould happen: 
for theſe, if ſuffered to come at the bed, would chill it, and 


cauſe a ſudden decay of the heat, whereby the plants would 


certainly receive a great check. | 
If a hvely heat be kept up, you may admit air to the 
plants every day, to ſtrengthen their growth, by tilting the 
elaſſes in proportion to the heat of the bed, and tempera- 
ture of the external air: generally obſerving, in this caſe, 
that when there happens a ſharp cold air, or cutting wind, 
it would ſtill be adviſable to nail a garden-mat to the upper 
end of the glaſſes, to hang down over the place where the 
air is admitted, ſupported a little hollow or detached un- 
derneath, two or three inches from the frame; and it will 
thus break off and prevent the cutting external air from 
entering immediately into the- frame upon the plants, and 
at the ſame time admit a proper degree of mild freſh air 
to greater advantage: however, in-calm moderate weather, 
this precaution 1s not materially neceſſary. | 
About a fortnight, or a little more or leſs time after the 
bed is made, you will carefully examine the heat thereof, 
to ſee if it wants augmentation; and when the heat begins 


to decline conſiderably, remove the temporary protection 
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of ſtraw, hay, or fern, from the front and back of the 
bed, if any was laid round it, as before adviſed ; then apply 
a lining of freſh hot horſe-dung, cloſe to one or both 
ſides, as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary, by the heat being lefs or 
more decreaſed; for a conſtant regular degree of internal 
heat muſt be ſupported, to reſiſt the external cold, and 
continue the plants in a proper ſtate of advancing growth: 
but if the heat is not greatly declined, it would be adviſa-- 


ple to line only one hide firſt, applying it to the back of the 


bed; and in a week or fortnight after line the front, &c. 
forming the lining-about twelve to fifteen or eighteen 
inches wide; but raiſe it very little higher than the dung 
of the bed, leſt it throw in too much heat immediately to- 
the earth and roots of the plants; covering the top with. 
earth two inches thick, to-preſerve the heat, and prevent- 
the rank ſteam of the new dung from coming up, and en- 
tering into the frame, where it would prove deſtructive to # 
the plants; the lining will ſoon greatly revive the declin- 
ing heat of the bed, and continue it in good condition a. 
fortnight longer. TY | 

Ten or twelve days after lining one fide. proceed as be- 
fore, removing the protection of ſtraw-litter, &c. if any, 
from the other fide, and apply a lining of hot dung, as 
above, —afterwards to both ends;—and theſe will again 
revive and augment the heat for another fortnight, or 
more. | | . 

After performing the lining, if very cold, wet, or ſnowy 
weather prevail, it may be proper to lay a quantity of dry 
long litter all around the general lining, which will protect 


the whole from driving cold rains and ſnow, and preſerve: 


the heat of the bed in a fine growing temperature. 
By applying theſe linings of hot dung in due time, and 


_ renewing them as there ſhall be occaſion, you may preſerve. 


the bed in a proper temperature of heat, of ſufficient dura- 
tion to continue the plants in a free growing tate innthe 
lame bed, until of due fize for ridging out into the targer 
hot-beds, finally to remain to produce their fruit.“ 
Obſerve, however, that where there is. plenty of hot 
dung, and every proper convenience, you may, in order 


to forward the plants as much as poſlible, preparea ſecond - þ 


hot-bed by way of nurſery, about a fortnight after makin 
the ſeed-bedz in order to receive the plants therefrom in 
their pots, when. the heat begins to decline, plunging the 
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and have puſhed their two firſt running buds in the 


it), or topped at the firſt or ſecond joint: f. e. the top of 


let them have the full air in dry open weather. 


pots in the earth, as above directed; continuing to ſupport 
the heat of this bed, as already explained, and in which 
the plants may be nurſed and forwarded, till they acquire 
a proper ſize for tranſplanting finally into the fruiting hot- 
beds. See next month. 20 | 
When the plants have advanced in growth with their 
two firſt rough leaves, about two or three inches broad, 


centre; or are a little advanced in the formation of one or 
two ſhort runners, they are then of a proper ſize for ridging 
ont into the large hot-beds, where. they are finally to re- 
main, which perform in proper time, according to the 
directions given in February, under the article Cucumbers, 

But in order to ſtrengthen the plants in a more firm 
ſtocky growth, and to promote a production of fruitful 
runners, each plant muſt be ſtopt (as the gardeners term 


the firſt advancing runner, when formed in the centre like 
a ſmall bud, ſhould be pinched or cut off cloſe to the joint, 
as directed in February (which ſee), where the method of 
performing it is more fully explained. Ss 


Care of the various Sorts of Lettuces. 


If you have lettuce plants in frames, or under hoop- 
arches defended with mats, let them enjoy the open air at 
all opportunities, by taking the glaſſes, or otker ſhelters, 
entirely off, when the weather is mild and dry. 

But in very wet weather, and when ſharp cutting winds 

revail, keep the-glaſſes over them, obſerving, however, at 
fach times, to raiſe the lights or glaſſes behind two or 
three inches in mild days, to admit air to the plants: for, 
if they are kept too cloſe, they will be drawn up weak, and 
attain to but little perfection; but let the glaſſes be cloſe 
firut every cold night. In ſevere froſty weather keep 
them cloſe night and day, and cover the glaſſes with mats, 
or ſtraw, &c. both of nights, and occaſionally in the day- 
time, if no fun appears, and the froſt is rigorous; alſo let 
the ſame care be obſerved to thoſe under hoop-arches; but 


Or where any cos lettuce are pricked in a ſouth border, 
, cloſe under the wall, & c. it would be adviſable, in hard 
froſt, to cover them as above. „ 
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In the above lettuces, in general, pick off all decayed 


leaves when any appear, keep them always cleared from 
weeds; and deſtroy flugs, which often greatly annoy let- 


tuces; and in mild weather ſtir the ſurface of the earth be- 
tween, which will much enliven the plants, 


Sowing Lettuces.. 


About the firſt or ſecond week, or any time in this- 


month, if the weather 1s open, you may ſow ſome green 


and white cos lettuce, common cabbage lettuce, brown 


Dutch, and Cilicia kinds, &c. all on a warm border, under 


2 ſouth wall or pales, &c. a little floping to the ſun, ſow= _ 


ing the ſeeds moderately thick at this ſeaſon, and raked 
lightly and evenly into the ground. 

Sow a little more of the ſame ſeed about the middle and 
latter end of this month, in order both to ſucceed the crops 
fown at the beginning, and as a ſubſtitute in caſe they 
thould be cut off by the ſeverity of the-weather at this 
feaſon of the year; but for the greater certainty of having 
a few forward lettuce, you may ſow a little ſeed in a dry 


warm ſpot defended with a frame, and put on the glaſſes 


eccaſionally ; or fow ſome under hand- glaſſes. 

But when requered to raiſe ſome early lettuce as forward 
as poſſible, you may ſow ſome green and white cos kinds, 
in a flender hot-bed under glaſſes, or oecaſional ſhelter of 
mats, for planting out early into warm borders; or the 
young plants. may be greatly forwarded. if pricked upon 
another hot-bed next month, and, in March or April, 
tranſplanted into the full ground. 


Forcing early Aſparagus. | 
Hot-beds for forcing afparagus may be made with ſuc- 


ceis any time this month, which will furniſh young aſpa- 


ragus for the table next month, and in March. 
Obſerving, for this occaſion, you mult be furniſhed with 
plants that have been raiſed in the natural ground till of 
three or four years growth, of proper ſize and ftrength to 
produce eligible crops of good-fized aſparagus ſhoots, when 
planted in a hot-bed ; and muſt be provided with plenty of 
good hot dung, wherewith to make ſubſtantial hot-beds, 
two feet and a half or a yard high, and with proper large 
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frames and glaſſes to place on the beds, and garden mats, 
for covering of nights, & c. | | 

But for general particulars of the plants, and the neceſſary 
quantity, as well as of the hot-bed, and other requiſites 
ſee the article Forcing Aſparagus in February, which is 
equally applicable on the preſent occaſion. 
3 7 Sowing Radiſtes. | 

In the beginning, or any time this month, when the 
weather is open, ſow ſome ſhort-topped radiſhes for an. 
early crop, on a warm border, that lies well to the ſun, 
under a wall or other fence; and about the middle or lat-. 
ter end of the month you may ſow more of the ſame ſort,. 
and fome ſalmon radiſhes to ſucceed the ſhort tops. 

But you ſhould not mix the ſeed of both ſorts together, 
but let each ſort be ſown ſeparate ; for the ſhort-topped 
kind will come into uſe ſooner by a week than the ſalmon - 
radifh, even if both are ſown at the ſame time; beſides. 
the latter runs more to leaves than the former. 

The fureſt method is, to ſow alittle of the ſhort-topped: 
kind at leaſt twice this month : therefore, if you ſow in- 
the beginning or middle, ſow ſome more towards the lat-. 
ter end of the month, ina ſimilar warm ſituation. - | 

Or towards the latter end of the month, if mild, open- 
weather, may ſow a larger ſupply of the ſhort-tops, for 
a more general crop; and in which, if thought convenient, 
may ſcatter a ſmall ſpriakling either of carrots, or round- 
Jeaved ſpinach and lettuce, to come in after the radiſhes 
are drawn off: though, as it is adviſable to ſow the ra- 
diſhes pretty thick at this ſeaſon,” it would be rather more 
eligible to ſow them entirely alone, without intermixture 
of any other crops. | | TEES 

You ſhould ſow the radiſh ſeeds pretty thick at this ſea- 
ſon; for when the plants begin te appear, the weather, if it 
ſhould prove ſharp, will cut off ſome, and the birds too, 
being apt to attack them, will deſtroy. many: ſow the ſeed 


evenly over the ſurface, and either rake it in with a large 


wide-toothed rake, or, if ſown in beds, eover it with fine 
earth from the alleys, half an inch deep : then obſerving, 
eſpecially if appearance of froſt, or even if mild weather, 
it will be of much advantage to ſpread ſome clean dry 
ficaw, or dry long litter, over the ſurface, two inches thick, . 
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Which will keep the ground warm, refiſt the froſt, and 
greatly forward the germination of the ſeed. 

Likewiſe when the plants begin to come up, continue 
to protect them from the froſt and birds, by ſpreading 
ſtraw, & c. as above, dry fern, or large garden mats, over” 
the ſurface, to remain till they are fairly above ground, 
then uncovered every mild- day; covered of nights, and 
always when froſty weather; uſing a pitch-fork, &c. in 
ſpreading on the ftraw covering, and a light wooden or 
other rake to draw it off into the alleys, where it muſt be 
permitted to lie, to be ready to ſpread over the plants every” 
night, and even in the day when there is occaſion, on ac- 
count of ſevere froſt, which however ſhould always be done 
every evening, eſpecially when there is an appearance of 


froſt, but muſt be taken off every day in mild weather :- 


which work of covering early radiſhes ſhould be continu- 
ed occaſionally, until the plants are advanced at leaſt two 
or three weeks or more in growth, according to the tem- 
perature of the ſeaſon ; or generally till they have formed 
the ſecond or rough leaves in: the centre in the courſe of 
the following month; but in default of litter or ſtraw for 


this purpoſe, may cover with garden mats, firſt having a- 


quantity of wooden pegs ſtuck into the ground ſlantways, 


two inches above the ſurface, to keep the mats a little 


detached from the radiſhes: both of which methods- 


of covering early radiſhes are the general practice of the 
London gardeners, who thereby have them ready to draw* 


for market plentifully in March. 
But in order to have radiſhes as early as poſſible, recourſe 


may be had to the aſhitance of hot-beds ; therefore, any 


time in this month, make a moderate hot-bed for one or 
more garden frames, only about two feet depth of dung, 


ſufftcient juſt to promote the early germination of the 


ſeed, and forward the plants moderately without run- 
ning them up long-ſhanked, &c. When the bed is made;- 
ſet on the frame; lay in about ſix inches depth of good 


light garden earth; then having ſome ſeed of the beſt 


early dwarf ſhort-topped radiſh, ſow it evenly on the 
. ſurface, preſs it into the earth withthe back of a ſpade, and: 


cover it half an inch. deep with light mould, and put on 
the glaſſes. | | | 


When the plants appear, give them a large ſhare of air, - 


| either by taking the glaſſes, &c, entirely off in open mild 
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| weather, or tilting them up high at one end, as the weather 
ſhall permit, otherwiſe they will draw or run up long- 
fhanked and be ſpoiled ; and after the plants have been 


up a few days, thin them regularly with your hand, 

where they ſtand too thick, and leave the ſtrongeſt plants 
5 ſtanding not leſs than an inch aſunder. Support a gen- 
Wl tle heat in the bed, when it declines, by applying a mode- 
| f rate lining of hot dung. 


Some of the fame ſeed' may be ſown on a warm ſpot i in 
| the common ground, and covered with a frame, os aw ning, 
lip: &Cc, Thele will come in ata very i: ſeaſon. 


"Con 015. 


17 the ww is open and dry about the beginning, or 
any time of this month, let a warm ſpot of ground be pre- 
pared for a few early carpots : dig the ground a full ſpade 
deep, and break the earth well as you go on. 

But this is only intended for a few to come in a little be- 

fore the general crop; therefore, only a ſmall compart- 

ment of ground ſhould be prepared for this purpoſe. — 

Chooſe a dry mild day to fow the ſeed, and let it be raked 
An as ſoon as ſown. | 
In ſome families young carrots are required as early 25 

poſſible, and they may be forwarded by ſowing the ſeed in 
a a moderate hot-bed. 

Make the hot-bed about two feet thick of dung, 5 
| procure ſome light, rich, dry earth, which lay fix inches 
[ thick on the bed. Sow the ſeed thinly on the ſurface, 
and cover it with the ſame kind of earth a quarter of an 
inch deep. 

When the plants come up, let them enjoy the free air 

in mild weather, and cover them in cold nights, whilſt 
young; and when an inch or two high, thin them to about 
three inches aſunder; and you will thus bave young ſpring 
aue for drawing 1 in April and May. 
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Any time in this month, if open weather, you may ſow 
a little ſpinach to come in early in the ſpring ;. at which 
time it will be very acceptable in moſt families. The 
ſmooth-ſeeded, or round-leaved kind, is the beſt to. ſow 
at this ſeaſon, for early ſpring and. ſummer ſpinach in 
April and May, the leaves being large, more thick and 
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early beans, or cabbages, & c. 
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lent than the triangular ſpinach, though as the latter 
—— it may be proper to ſow alſo ſome of that ſort 
at this early ſeaſon. | MEE. 
The firſt ſeed may be ſown about the beginning of this 
month, and a little more about the middle or towards the 


latter end, in order to be more certain of a crop, and to 


have a regular ſucceſſion: ſow it either broad-caſt, and rake 
it in, or in flat ſhallow drills, drawn with an hoe, an inch 
deep and a foot aſunder, or in drills between rows of 


«+ 


Small Sallading. 


Make a flight hot-bed,in which to ſow the different ſorts 
of ſmall ſallading, that will not now endure the open air 
at this ſeaſon of the year, ſuch as creſfes, muſtard, radiſh, 


and rape, and Tikewiſe lap lettuce, to cut while young. 
The hot-bed for theſe ſeeds need not be more than about 
_ eighteen inches or two feet thick of dung, and muſt be 


covered with a frame and glaſſes. The earth muſt be light 
and dry, and laid about four to five or fix inches thick on 
the bed: then either let ſmall ſhallow flat drills be drawn 
from the back to the front of the bed; fow the ſeed therein, 
each ſort ſeparately, and very thick, covering them not more 
than a quarter of an inch deep with earth; orif but juſt co- 
veredis ſufficient, and the plants will riſe more expeditious 
and regular ; or the ſeed may be fown thick all over the 
ſurface of the bed, each ſort ſeparate ; ſmooth it down 


with the ſpade, then ſift as much light earth over as will 


juſt cover it, as above obſerved, and directly put on 
the glaſſes : or, in want of frames and lights, may uſe 


| hand glaſſes, obſerving in general to cover the glaſſes 


every night, and ſevere froſty weather, with mats or ſtraw 
litter, &c. | | 

As ſoon as the {ants appear, give them air plentifully, 
by raiſing the glavies on props; otherwiſe they will mould 
or fog, and ſpoil as faſt as they come up. | 


It muſt be remembered, that where a regular ſucceſſion 


of theſe ſmall herbs is required for ſallad, ſhould repeat 
the ſowings, at leaſt once a fortnight. PD 
If you have not hot dung to ſpare to make hot-beds for 


this purpoſe, may ſow in a ſloping bed of natural earth, 


under a ſhallow garden frame, covered with glaſſes: allot- 
ing for this occaſion ſome warm compartments of rich 


— 
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earth in the full ſun : preparing it in a looping manner 


fronting the ſouth, a foot higher on the north fide than in 


front. Set a frame thereon, ſinking the back part, &c. ſo 


as to have the whole ſurface of the earth within fix or 
eight inches of the glaſſes; ſow the ſallading, put on the 
glaſſes, covering them of nights and bad weather, as above, 
and you need not dgubt of ſucceſs; though, generally, 

in ſevere froſty weather a hot-bed will always prove the 


- 


moſt effectually ſucceſsful on this oceafion, 


6 Mint, Tanſey, &c. | 
Make a fmall hot-bed for ſome mint, when it is required 
at an early ſeaſon in young green ſhoots,' for ſallads and 


mint ſauce, &c. A bed for a ſmall or middling garden. 


frame, of one or two lights, may be ſufficient for ſupply 
of a moderate family; but where larger fupplies are re- 
quired, : have the hot-bed more extenſive in proportion, 


and in general about two feet thick of dung; then ſet on 
the frame, and lay about four or five inches depth of earth 


on the bed, ready. for. planting. | | 
Then having ſome roots of common ſpear-mint, place 
them upon the ſurface, pretty thick, and cover them with 
earth about an inch and a half deep; or may place the 
roots in drills, and draw the earth over them. 


The mint will appear in about a week or fortnight, and- 
will be in fine order for mint ſauce, &c. and either to uſe: _ 


alone as a fallad, or to mix among other ſmall herbs. 


By the ſame means may obtain green tanſey and tarra+ 


gon. 3 


-P arfley. 5 


Sow ſome parſley-ſced, if open weather, about the mid- 
dle, or towards the latter end of this month. 


There being two ſorts, the common planenleaved, and 
the curled-leaved,. the latter is preferable, the leaves being 


large, thick-and buſhy, and is in much requeſt for garniſh 


to diſhes, though both ſorts are eligible as pot-herbs, &c.. 


Let the ſeeds be ſown, each ſort. ſeparate, in any dry 
round, in ſhallow drills nine inches aſunder, and. covered 
in with earth about a quarter of an inch deep. 


Or theſe ſeeds may be ſown ia a ſingle drill along the 


edges of the kitchen- garden quarters or borders. 


As this ſeed ſometimes lies five or ſix weeks. before it 


. as oe -; s 
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grows, that which is fown now will be forwarding in ve- 
getation to come up ſoon in the ſpring. + | 


Cauliflowers. 


Look over, in open weather, the frames of cauliflower 
plants which were raiſed and plapted in frames laft autumn 
for protection in winter, to plant out in ſpring for the 
principal ſummer crops; and where withered or damaged 
leaves appear let them be picked off, and ſuffer no weeds 
to grow among them, and ſtir the ſurface gently between; 
which will entiven and cheriſh the plants, 

In open weather let the plants have plenty of air every 
day, by raiſing the glaſſes, or by taking them entirely off 
when the weather is mild and dry; but generally continue 
the glaſſes over in rainy weather: and keep them cloſe 
down every cold night, and do not open them at all in 
froſty weather, | | | 


In very ſevere weather cover the glaffes every night with 


mats, ſtraw, or fern, & c. alſo, if there be occaſion, in the day- 
time, in very rigorous froft, and no ſun ; likewiſe, in ſuch 
weather, lay ſome litter round the outſides of the frame, for 


this will be very ſerviceable in preventing the froſt from 
entering at the ſides. 


Cauliflowers under hand or bell-glafſes muſt alſo have 
air every mild day, by raifing the glaſſes two or three inches 
on the warmeſt fide ; in ſharp weather keep them cloſe ; 
in ſevere froſt lay ſome litter round each glaſs ; this 
will protect the plants greatly; but in mild dry wea- 
ther the glaſſes may be taken off every day for four or 
five hours; and in, quite mild weather let the glaſſes re- 
main tilted alſo in nights, to admit full air, to prevent 
their drawing up weak, or running into flower, at an im- 
omen growth ; but they muſt be kept cloſe every cold 
1 VE. | 

As ſlugs often annoy theſe plants in mild winters, ſhould: 
ſearch for them occaſionally to prevent their depredations. 

May ſow a ſmall portion of cauliflower ſeed towards the 
end of this month, in a hot-bed, to ſucceed the winter. 
ſtanding plants, or as occaſional ſubſtitutes in caſe theſe 
mould be killed by the froſt, or that none were raiſed 
laſt autumn to ſtand the winter, as above. See February. 


4a 


Plant out Cabbage Plants. 


When the weather is open, prepare fome ground for 


cabbage- plants; let ſome rotten dung he laid on the 
ground, which ſhould be well dug one fpade deep, and 
the dung properly buried in the bottom of the trenches. 
Towards the latter end of the month if the weather is 
mild, and the plants ſtrong, a moderate quantity may be 
tranſplanted, obferving to plant them about two feet and 


a halfaſunder, or ſome only half that diſtance when deſign- 


ing to cut the cabbages while young, in a thinning order. 
| e ſugar-loaf, early Yorkſhire, and Batterſea cabbage, 
are proper for this ſeaſon; but any of the larger ſorts may 
likewiſe be planted at this time. | 

Towards the latter end of the month make good the 
plants in the former plantations that have been deſtroy. 


ed by the ſeverity of the weather and the vermin. 


On the ground where cabbages are planted now, or in 


the ſpring, if you are ſtinted for ground, you may ſow a 
fmall crop of ſpinach in ſingle drills between the wider 
rows; which, if ſown now, will be fit to gather off in 


April and May. | 
Tranſient Cabbages, & c. for Seed. 

Tranſplant cabbages and ſavoys, & c. for ſeed : this 
work ſhould be done generally in November or December: 
but where it was omitted in theſe: months, it may ſtill be 
done: if the weather will permit, let it be done in the be- 
ginning of the month. c 1 5 
The method of preparing and planting them is this: 
For the purpoſe of faving ſeed, let ſome of the largeſt 
and beſt full-grown cabbages, &c. be taken up in a mild 
dry day, and diveſt them of the large outer leaves; and if 
they appear wet, place them with the heads downward a 
day or two, to drain off any moiſture before planted, to 
prevent their rotting ; or, in default of full cabbages, 
may vſe cabbage flalks, furniſhed with good full heads of 
ftrong ſprouts, as they will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, 
both in regard to the goodneſs of the feed and its pro- 
duce. | 

Let a dry open compartment of ground, expoſed to the 
fall ſun and free air, be choſen for planting them ; and 
the readieſt method is to plant them in trenches, as you 
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dig the ground: and the plants ſhould be allowed two or 
three feet diſtance each way. 

Dig the ground a full ſpade deep, and keep the trenches. 
clear and wide, When you have advanced with the dig- 
ging two feet from the end, then with the ſpade - .- the 
edge of the trench even on the fide that is dug, and 
ſomewhat perpendicularly downward to the bottom ; then 
fet the cabbages in the trench, in a ſimilar poſition, cloſe 
to the dug ground, and two feet aſunder, with the bottom 


of their heads a little within the ſurface ; and having 


planted one row, proceed again with the digging, laying 


the ground againſt their ſtalks and roots, and round the 


bottom of each head; continuing with the digging till ad- 
vanced two or three feet from the row of plants; then 
prepare the trench as before, and plant another row in 
the ſame manner, and-ſo proceed till the whole is planted. 
They will ſhoot up into ſtalks in the ſpring, for flower 
and ſeed, which will ripen in Auguſt following. 


Earth up Celery. 


When the weather is open, take advantage of a dry day 
before ſetting in of froſt, to earth up ſuch celery that re- 


guires it in being advanced to ſome conſiderable length 


above the ground. - 

Let the earth be well broken, and laid up to the plants 
lightly, that they may not be cruſhed down or bruiſed, 
raifing the earth very near the top of the plants: for if ſe- 
vere Poſt ſets in, it would deſtroy, or at leaſt greatly da- 


mage ſuch parts as are above ground, which if of any con- 


ſiderable length, and happen to be killed by the weather, 


would occaſion a great part of that within the earth to de- 


cay or rot downward. | 
In ſome families theſe plants are required every day; 

but if the ground is frozen hard, you cannot eaſily take 
them up; therefore, at the approach of ſevere weather, ei- 


ther cover ſome of the rows with dry long litter, which 


will prevent the ground from being frozen, and will alſo 
protect the plants; or, at the approach of ſevere weather, 
there may, Ne the ſervice of a family, be a quantity of the 
plants taken up in a dry day: carry them into ſome ſhel- 
tered place, and there lay them in dry earth or fand, as far 


® their white or blanched part. 
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N Endive. FFC | 

In dry open weather let ſome of the beſt full- grown en- 
dive be prepared for blanching, taking opportunity of a dry 
day, when the plants are alfo dry, and tie the leaves of each 
plant together; they will be blanched for uſe in a fortnight, 
proper for ſallads, ſoups, ſtewing, &c, x | 
Likewiſe may tranſplant or plunge endive into a raiſed 
ſloping ridge or bank of dry earth, for blanching more ſe. 
curely from wet or froſt, by which the endive, in blanch- 
ing, is often apt to rot at this ſeaſon, when tied up as it 
remains in the common level ground; though the plants are 
not always ſecure, even when laid into a raiſed ridge or 
bank of earth, unleſs under cover of. ſome ſhelter from the 
weather ; however, a quantity may be tried different ways 
occaſionally for the fupply of a family. _ 3 
One method is, to prepare, in a dry warm ſituation, a raiſed 
ridge or bank of light looſe earth, as dry as poſſiblſe, front- 
ing the ſuny two or three feet high, the front in a ſteep 
ſlope, to run off the falling rain, &c.; then drawing up a 
quantity of full-grown endive 11 a dry day, and if rather 
wet in the heart place them top downward in a covered- 
40 place for a day or two to drain off the moiſture ;. this. 
done proceed to depoſit the endive into the ſteep ſloping 


| ſide of the bank of earth, gathering or tying the leaves of 


each plant up cloſe together, and plunge them horizontally 
into the earth, moderately cloſe to one another, ſo as the 
ridge may contain a ſufficjient quantity, _ 5 
Aſter being thus depoſited, give occaſional protection 
from froſt, ſnow, and heavy rains, either by placing a 
frame, &c. over, or a thick covering of long ſtraw litter; 


aud thus the endive will ſometimes. blanch in tolerable 
perfection 1 £41 | | 86 


Or, for the greater certainty of blanching and preſerving, 
good endive at this ſeaſon, there may be laid a quantity of 
light dry earth, or ſand, into any dry ſheg or other covered, 
place, in a high ridge or round heap, and ſo bury the en- 
dive therein as above; or lay ſome dry earth, or old tan, in 
a deep garden frame, in a ridge, and in which plunge your 
endive; and when the weather is froſty or wet, the glaſſes 
may be put on, and other covering if neceſſary ; by this. 
method you may obtain good endive in the ſevereſt ſeaſon, 
provided care be taken to lay in a quantity at the firſt ap- 
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pearance of hard froſts. One frame will contain a great 


of the beſt plants with any kind of dry long litter; but muſt 


faction 


let ſome ground be got ready for a main crop of broad 


planted the firſt week in this month, if the weather permits: 
alſo the toker bean, which is very fine, and a good bearer. 


the beans either by a blunt-ended dibble, two or three 


four inches aſunder in the rows. 


middle, or towards the latter end of the month. Let the 


W 


many plants. 58 * 
But with reſpect to theendive that 18 growing in the open 
ound, it is proper, in ſevere froſty weather, to cover ſome 


be immediately removed in mild weather to prevent putre 


hy, 


. Beans, | 
In the beginning of this month, if the weather is open, 
beans, The principal large ſorts are, . 
Sandwich bean, toker bean, Windſor bean, broad Spaniſh 


bean, broad long-podded bean. | 3 
The Sandwich bean is an excellent ſort, and may be 


Let the rows be three feet diſtant from each other, and ſet 


4 


inches deep, or drill them in that depth, and about three or 


Some Windſor beans may be planted about the ſame 
time; and the firſt main crop may be planted about the 


rows be a yard aſunder, and plant the beans four or five 
inches apart in the rows, as the plants of this fort grow 
very ſtrong, and ſhould have good room for their growth. 
You may, however, in this month, plant alfo the 
broad Spaniſh, long-podded, or any fort of garden beans 
that are moſt approved of, either for family uſe or market. 
And if ſome ſmall early Mazagan or Liſbon beans were 
not planted before Chriſtmas, or have ſuffered by the froſt, || 
let ſome more of the ſame kinds be now planted the firſt op- 
portunity of mild open weather; either planted in rows two | 
or three feet aſunder where they .are to remain, or ſome. 
ſown thick in a bed or part of a warm border under a | 
frame, &c. for tranſplanting. See October and November. 0 
Or in caſe of a deficiency of the above, early beans, ei- | 
ther in being cut off by the froſt, or that none were planted, * 
may now ſow ſome thick together, either in a hot- bed, | 
to forward them for early tranſplanting, the bed defended Il 
with a frame and glafſes, or covered occafionally with an | 
awning of mats, &c. in ſevere weather: and thus will be 1 
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forwarded two or three weeks before thoſe now planted 


at once in the natural ground; giving the plants, when 
come up, full air in all open weather; and when they are 
advanced one or two inches in growth, tranſplant them into 
a warm ſouth ſituation, When the weather is mild, plant- 
Ing them in rows two feet and a half aſunder. "RT 
Or where there is the convenience of a hot-houſe, &c, 
may ſow ſome thick in a large wide garden pot or two, 
Placed therein : and when the beans are come up about 
an inch in growth, inure them by degrees every mild 
day to the full air, to harden them for tranſplanting as 
above. ; | 
Sowing Peas, 
Let ſome hot-ſpur peas be ſown the beginning of this 
month, for a full crop, oni warm piece of ground, to ſuc- 
ceed the ſame ſorts which were ſown in November and 
December: the ſorts are, 55 
Charlton hot - ſpur, Golden hot-ſpur, Reading hot - ſpur, 
Maſters' hot-ſpur, &c. | 5 
But the two firſt are the earlieſt, and the others are ex- 
cellent fine peas, long pods, and good bearers, and pro- 
per to ſucceed them, Sow each ſort in rows, two feet 
and half aſunder; but if you intend to ſet ſticks to them, to 
climb upon for ſupport, let the rows be three feet diſtance. 
At the ſame time alſo, you may ſow. the firſt crop of 
marrow- fat peas, and they will ſucceed the hot- ſpurs; for 
they will come into bearing as the others go off. This pea 
is much admired in moſt families: but the dwarf marrow- 
fat is the propereſt for ſowing at this ſeaſon: obſerving, it 
you intend to ſet ſticks for theſe peas to run or climb upon 
for ſupport, ſow them in rows full four feet diſtant from 
each other; but if no ſticks are intended, three feet and a 
half will be quite ſufficient, | 
Poor a general liſt of peas, ſee the catalogue of the kitchen 
plants, at the end of the book, any of which may alſo be 
ſown now unopen weather. | 5 
Where a few early peas are particularly required in the 
moſt early ſeaſon, they may be obtained by either ſowing 
ſome in a hot-bed to remain, or rather for tranſplanting 
from that into another; or ſome young pea plants, as are 
now advanced an inch or two in growth, may be tranl- 
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Either of which methods ſhould be performed the be- 
ginning of the month, if the weather permits: though the 
ſowing in a hot-bed may be done in any weather, or al- 
ſo young pea plants tranſplanted from a raifing hot-bed 
finally into a larger ; obſerving, generally, for either me- 
thod, to have the early dwarf frame peas either ſown in 
a larger hot-bed, in croſs rows from the back to the front, 
to remain, or rather more eligibly ſown thick on a ſmaller 
hot · bed for tranſplanting into a larger one when about an 
inch or two high; or if any of the early forward-ſown peas, 
either in a bed, warm border, &c. are now of ſimilar 
proper growth, ſome may be tranſplanted into a hot-bed 
as above, to remain for production; or ſome might be ex- 
peditiouſly raiſed, ſown in pots in a hot-houſe, for tranſ- 
planting in the ſame manner; or occaſionally raĩſed early 
in a bed of natural earth, defended with frames and glafles ; 
or in a warm fouth border, in a row cloſe under the 
wall, and tranſplanted into a hot-bed. | | 

Or ſome early peas may be ſown in large pots, or young 
plants, as above, tranſplanted therein to remain, and 
placed in a forcing-houſe, or ſtove, & c. or may alfo ſow or 
plant ſome dwarf forts in the borders of a fruit forcing» 
houſe, N 
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f | Earthing up Peas and Beans. 

f If you have peas and beans already up, in the natural 

Ir ground, one, two, or three inches high, or more, take 

ea advantage of a dry day, when the ſurface of the ground is 

x dry, and draw ſome earth up to their ſtems. 

if This ſhould not be omitted, for it will ſtrengthen and l 
MN forward the plants, and protect them greatly from the froſt. | | | 
a Artichokes, - 


Artichokes, if not landed up-before, ſhould not be neg - 
lected any longer, except the ſeverity of the froſt prevents 


be it; in which caſe, as theſe plants are liable to ſaffer greatly 

| by rigorous froſts, it is adviſable to give ſome temporary 
he 2 firſt clearing away the decayed and large old 
ng eaves, then apply a good thick covering of long, dry ſtrawy 
ng dung or mulchy litter, cloſe about each plant; but if open 
are | 


weather it would be moſt-expedient to land them up; ob- 
ferving, preparatory to this, to cut away all the large and 
decayed old leaves cloſe to the ground ; then dig between, 
and earth up the plants, as in November and December. 


— 
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But the work of landing up artichokes ſhould generally 


be performed in November or December; for which ſee 


the.work of thoſe months. It ſhould never be omitted; 
for it is the moſt general effective method of preſerving the 
plants in ſevere winters. | : : 
And after they are Janded, if the froſt ſhould prove very 
ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay light dry mulch, or 


long litter over the rows; if the plants are of the true 


| om ſort too great care cannot be taken to preſerve them; 


for ſometimes a ſevere winter makes a great havoc amo 


them; and, in ſpring, young ſets to recruit the planta- 


tions are often ſo very ſcarce, that they can hardly be ob. 
tained for any money. 64.5 wg 


Muſhrooms. „%% ET 


Muſhroom beds ſhould be carefully attended to at this 


ſeaſon, They ſhould have ſufficient covering to defend 
them effectually from the froſt, rain, or ſnow; which 


. ſhould not be leſs than twelve inches thick; and if heavy 


rain or ſnow ſhould have penetrated quite through the co- 
vering, this muſt be removed immediately, or your ſpawn 
will be in danger of periſhing. Replace it with a good 
covering of clean and dry wheat or other ſtraw ; and, in 
order to defegd the bed more effectually from wet and cold, 
it is adviſable to ſpread ſome large garden mats or can- 
vas cloths over the ſtraw, which will, greatly preſerve 
the beds. V 
Muſhroom beds may now be made, if required: they 
will afford a full crop in ſpring and beginning of ſum- 
mer, though probably not ſo ſucceſsful as the autumnal 
made beds. See the Kitchen Garden for September, for the 


method of making and ſpawning the beds, & c. 
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Pruning Apple and Pear Trees in Eſpaliers, and againf 


Walls, 


WHERE there are | wall and eſpalier apple and pea 


trees yet unpruned, that work ſhould now be for 


warded as much as poſſible, and may be ſafely performed 
upon all ſorts, without fearing any danger from froſt in- 


derforming the operation. | 3 
* Apple — pear trees being of the ſpur- bearing kind, and 


anſwers for both; they producing their fruit upon ſhort 


the ſame branches continue bearing for many years, increaſ- 
ing their quantity of fruit-ſpurs as they gradually advance 
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are not to be ſhortened, but generally trained along hori- 
zontally to the eſpalier and wall, at their natural length, 
at leaſt as far as there is ſcope of room to extend them ; 
never ſhortened except on particular occaſions, below 
explained; and the whole trained four to five or fix inches 
aſunder. | 

Keeping therefore this in mind, look over the general 


vn young trees as are ſtill in training, requiring a farther ſup- 
od ply of young wood to form the head, be careful to ſelect 
in and retain a proper quantity of the beſt- placed laſt ſum- 
ld, mer's ſhoots at full length, and generally a terminal ſhoot - 


to each mother branch; and cut out all the ſuperfluous 


branches for many years, as long as they continue fruitful ; 
and only examine any particular branches that appear worn 

| out or decayed, or any that are too much crowded or very 
irregular, and let ſuch be now *pruned out; at the ſame 
time obſerve where any of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots are 
wanted to ſupply vacant ſpaces, and retain them accord- 
= ingly; cutting out all the ſuperfluous or over abundant, 
cloſe to the main branches; likewiſe, let all foreright 

and other irregular-placed ſhoots be cut away; carefully 
retaining the leading ſhoot to all the main branches, where 
there is ſcope to run them; ſo retaining the general 
branches and the necellary ſupply of young wood, about 


4 wall, &c. all at their full length, as aforeſaid; and, accord- 
r ing as they advance in length, ſtill continue extending 


* 
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juring the trees in the cut parts, even if it happens when 


their mode of bearing ſimilar, one method of pruning 


natural fpurs from the ſides and ends of the branches and 


in length; let it therefore be remarked, that in the general 
courſe of pruving thoſe trees, their branches and ſhoots. 


branches, in which obſerve, that in ſuch advancing 


and irregular ones: but, in full-trained or old trees, ſtill 
retaining the former trained or ſame individual bearing 


four to five or ſix inches afunder, to be trained to the 
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them to the wall and eſpalier, without ſhortening, at leaſt 
as far as their limited ſpace admits. ; 

In the courſe of this pruning, have particular care to 
preſerve all the natural fruit- ſpurs; but cut away all thoſe 
formed of the remaining ſtumps of ſhortened ſhoots, for 
, [theſe rarely produce any thing but a confuſion of unne. 
ceſſary wood-ſhoots every.fummer : and for which reaſon 
be careful, in pruning out the ſuperfluous and irregular 
ſhoots, always to cut them quite cloſe to whence they ori- 
givate. 

Then train in all the remaining proper branches and 
fhoots at their full length, about from four to five or lix 
inches aſunder, as aforeſaid, without reducing them in 
2 either in the ſummer or winter pruning. 

By the above practice the ſhoots or branches of theſe 
trees will, about the ſecond or third year alter they are laid 
In, begin to produce ſhort ſhoots or ſpurs (as they are ge- 
.nerally termed) about an inch or tuo in length; ſome not 
above half an inch; and from theſe the fruit is produce), 

But if the branches of theſe trees were to be ſhortened, 
it would be cutting off the very part where bloſſom. bud, 
or ſpurs firſt begin to appear; aud inſtead of thoſe fruitful 
parts, they would fend forth a number of ſtrong wood. 
ſhoots. This plainly ſhows, that the ſhoots which are in- 


tended for fruit-bearing muſt not be generally ſhortened; 


or if that is practiſed, the trees would conſtantly run to 
wood, and never produce any tolerable crop of fruit. 


If, indeed, there is a want of wood in any part of theſe 


trees, then occaſional ſhortening ſome of the adjacent 


young ſhoots may be neceſſary, whereby to promote a pro- 
duction of laterals the enſuing ſummer to furniſh the va. 
cancy. 4 

For inſtance, if there is any vacant part in the tree, and 


| two, three, or more ſhoots, are requiſite to farniſh that va 


cancy, and only one ſhoot was produced in that part the 
preceding ſummer, that ſhoot, in ſuch a caſe, being nou 
ſhortened to four or five buns, it, if ſtrong, will produce 
three or four lateral ſhoots the ſuramer following. 


Pruning Plums and Cherries. 
This! is alſo a proper ſeaſon to prune and nail plums and 
cherries, either againſt walls or eſpaliers. 
Let it be obſerved, in the pruning ot theſe trees againk 


# 
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walls or eſpaligrs, that, like the apples and pears, they being 
of the ſpur-bearing kind, producing the fruit upon ſhort na- 
tural ſpurs or ſtuds, emitted along the ſides of the branches, 
of from two or three to many years old, ſo muſt accord- 
ingly retain the ſame branches many years. for bearers, 
which muſt not be ſhortened in the courſe of pruning, but 
trained horizontally at their full length, about three or four 
to five or ſix inches aſunder; alſo all young ſhoots of the 
laſt year's growth, as are now proper to be reſerved in va- 
cancies, to furniſh the wall or eſpalier with bearing wood, 
muſt not be ſhortened ; but every ſuch ſhoot or branch 
muſt be left entire; and this ſhould at all times be obſerv- 
ed, which is the only certain method whereby to render 
the branches fruitful, | 

In the operation of pruning theſe trees, obſerve, as ad- 
viſed for the apple and pear trees, to give proper attention 
both in any young trees ſtill under training, and in the 
fully-trained older trees furniſhed with the requilite expan- 
ſion of branches. 1 WR | | 

Obſerving, in the former, 1. e. the young trees under 
training, that where further ſupphes of branches are re- 
quired in order to form a proper expanſion of. bearers 
trained in regularity, ſhould be careful to leave ſome beſt 
well-placed young ſhoots for that purpoſe; and cut out 
the improper and unneceſſary, ſuch as foreright aud other 
irregular placed growths ; or alſo any ſuperfluous or over« 
abundant ſhoots, that may occur in part cular parts of the 
trees; retaining the reſerved proper ſhoots moſtly at their 

full length, for training as above: and they will thus, in from 
one to two or three years' growth, furniſh natural fruit- 
ipurs for bearing; but generally ſooner in the cherries 
than the plums, as ſome ſort & cherries will probably 
bear fruit the ſame year, on the young ſhoots now trained 
in: the morella in particular bears moſtly on the one- year- 
old ſhoots: for obſervations thereon fee November, 
And in the full-trained trees of the above ſorts, look 
carefully over the general expanſion; and where any oc- 
caſional ſupply of young wood appears necefſary, ſelect. 
and retain ſome beſt placed proper ſhoots of laſt ſummer 
accordingly, either to furniſh any preſent yacancy, or to 
tram 1n between the main branches' where it may ſeem 
expedient, in order to be advancing to a bearing ſtate, 
ready to ſupply any apparent future occation ; but in the 
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morella particularly, above mentioned, retain always a 
general ſupply for principal bearers: (ſce November:) and 


prune out all irregular and ſuperabundant ſhoots cloſe to 


the mother branches; and if caſual worn-out or decayed 
old unfruitful branches occur, let them now be cut out, 
retaining young wood of proper growth, &c. to ſupply 
their place; preferving alſo, in all vacant ſpaces, a ſup- 
ply of the beſt young ſhoots at their natural length, as 


above adviſed, and a leading one to each branch; being 


* 


careful to preſerve all the ſhort natural fruit - ſpurs, and cut 
away cloſe any remaining naked ſtumps of former ſhort. 


ened ſhoots : then, as ſoon as a tree is thus pruned, pro- 
ceed to train in all the proper ſhoots and branches to the 
wall and eſpalier, at their full length, as aforeſaid, at the above 
mentioned diſtances: and all thoſe thus treated will, in 
two or three years' time, ſend out many ſhort ſhoots, or 
fruit-ſpurs, about half an inch or an inch in length; and 
from theſe ſpurs the fruit is always produced. 

Theſe ſpurs generally appear firſt toward the upper part, 
or that which was once the ſuperior part of the one, two, 
and three years old branches; and if ſhortening was to be 
practiſed, thoſe parts would conſequently be cut away 
where the bloſſom-buds would have otherwiſe firſt made 
their appearance. Therefore, in the courſe of pruning 
apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, never ſhorten or 
top the young ſhoots that are left for a ſupply of bearing 


wood, nor any of the bearing branches, if room to extend 


them; and they will thus all gradually form themſelves 
into a plentiful bearing ſtate. | | 
But if ſhortening was generally practiſed to theſe kinds of 
fruit trees, as is the caſe with many pruners, it would prove 
their manifeſt deſtruction in regard to preventing their 


Fruitfulneſs; for, in the places where fruit-buds would 


otherwiſe naturally appear, there would advance nothing 
but ſtrong wood ſhoots ; ſo that the trees would be continu- 


ally crowded with uſeleſs and unfruitful wood. 


When, however, there is at any time a ſupply ef wood 


wanted, then ſhortening particular ſhoots may be proper, 


as obſerved above for the apples and pears. 


General Obſervations in pruning all the above Trees. 
We obſerved above, that ſhortening the branches of 
apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, was not proper in 
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eral courſe of pruning : it, however, in ſame parti- 
part guts is moſt 3 ; for which take the follows 
ing hints: EY | | | - 
"Pins example, when the trees, for walls and eſpaliers 
articularly, are about one year old from the budding or 
crafting, either in the nurſery, or newly planted againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, with their firſt ſhoot immediately from 
the budding or grafting, at full length, it is proper to 
ſhorten or head down'theſe ſhoots near the inſertion of 
the bud or graft, to force out tateral branches, which is 
called heading down the trees; but this ſhould not be done 
till ſpring, cutting them down to four or five eyes; which 
will procure a- production of lateral ſhoots near the 
head of the ſtock, from theſe remaining lower eyes or buds, 
| the following ſummer, in order for training in accordingly, 
that the wall or efpalier may be regularly furniſhed with. 
branches from the bottom. After this the branches are to 
be trained along at their full length, except it appears ne- 
oeſſary to ſhorten ſome or all of theſe lateral {hoors, in 
order, that each may throw out alſo two or three latcral 
branches, to furniſh. that part of the tree more effectual- 
| ly; training the faid lateral ſhootsalſo at their full length: 
but if there appear to be ſtill more branches wanting, 
ſome of the moſt convenient of theſe laſt ſhoots may alſo 
be ſhortened, to promote their producing a farther ſupply 
of lateral branches, ſufficient to give the tree its proper 
form; for the great article in this training-pruning is to 
encourage and aſſiſt young wall and eſpalter fruit-trees in 
their firſt two or three years* growth, to produce ſhoots 
in proper places, fo as to cover the wall or eſpalier regu- 
larly with branches, from the bottom to the top. | 
But when the trees have acquired branches enough to 
effect the firſt proper formation of the head, they will af- 
terwards naturally furniſh further ſupplies to cover the 
wall or eſpalier regularly every way, to the allotted extent, 
without any farther ſhortening, except on particular-occa- 
Hons, when a vacancy happens in any part, according to 
the rule mentioned, in the article of apples and pears. 
There is one thing farther to be obſerved in pruning ap- 
ple, pear, plum, and, cherry trees; and that is, when the 
trees have acquired branches enough to cover the wall or 
eſpalier, at the diſtance above mentioned, then all- thoſe 


young ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, that are not 
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wanted in vacancies to form new bearers, muſt be cut of 
quite cloſe to. the place from whence they ariſe, leaving 
no fpurs but the fruit ſpars that are naturally produced, 
which every branch will be plentifully furniſhed with, if 
the above rules are obſerved, Cie 


- Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, 


Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, may be pruned and 
nailed any time in this month, if the weather ſhould prove 
mild; or at all opportunities, without danger of any mate. 


rial injury, if pruned in froſty weather, ; 

For ajthough theſe trees are rather tendererthan the ſorts 
before mentioned, and the froſt is more apt to effect them 
in ſome degree at the newly- cut parts, it is only ex- 
tremely rigorous froſt that can any way affect them in con- 


ſequence of pruning, aud that not materially. 


In the training and pruning of peaches, nectarines, and 
ap icots, little or no difference is to be obferved ; they all 
produce their fruit principally den the young ſhoots of 
the former ſummer, the fruit-bloſſoms rifing directly ſrom 
the eyes of the ſhoots, a plentiful ſupply of which muſt 
be 3 in every part, to train in for bearing: 
they alſo fometimes bear on the ſmall natural ſpurs: arifing 
onthetwo or three years? wood, which generally occur more 


frequently in the apricots; and all ſuch ſpurs ſhovld be 


carefully preſerved, for they generally bear good fruit; 
keeping in mind, however, that the young yearling ſhoots 
are to be conſidered as the general bearers ; obſerving, 


that as the general branches and bearing ſhoots are to be 


trained to the wall horizontally, about three to four or 
five inches diſtance, we muſt prune out annually all ſu— 
perabundant ſhoots, or that are more' than can be trained 
in with proper regularity ; likewiſe a conſiderable part of 


the old, or two laſt years“ bearers ; and, obſerving, that as 


a general ſupply of the beſt of the laſt year's ſhoots muſt 


annually be left in a regular manner in every part of the 


tree, to bear the fruit the ſucceeding ſummer, each of the 
ſaid fidots muſt be ſhortened more or leſs according t9 
tkeir ſtrength, now in the winter pruning, as directed be- 


lo, in order to encourage them to produce a more re- 
- gular ſucceſſion of bearing wood in the enſuing ſummer, 


The wood, which is then produced, will bear fruit in the 
ſummer after that; and the ſame ſhoots both bear the fruit 
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ud a ſupply of ſucceſſional ſhoots at the ſame time for 
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future bearers, &Cc. | 


Before you begin to prune, in theſe trees particularly, it 
is proper generally to unnail all the young ſhoots which 
were nailed in laſt ſummer, and great part of their reſpec - 
tive mother branches, by which means you will have room 


to examine the ſhoots, and to uſe your knife properly. 

In the courſe of pruning theſe trees, be careful-to ſelect 
the moſt promiſing and beſt ſituated ſhoots at the above 
diſtances, in a regular manner, advancing, 2s it were, one 


after another, in every part of the tree, making room for 
them, by cutting out all the other uſeleſs or unneceliary | 


ſhoots, together wich a proportionable ſhare of the former 


bearers, before intimated, and old naked branches not fur- 


niſhed with bearing wood, 


For example, you are to obſerve that theſe young ſhoots | 
are, as above hinted, produced principally upon thoſe 
ſhoots which were laid in laſt winter, and which pro- 
duced the fruit laſt ſummer; and ſome caſually on the 


older wood; but ſhall ſuppoſe many of the ſaid ſhoots, or 


branches, which were laid in laſt winter, to have produced 


each three ſhoots in ſummer, and that they now all-remain, 


| but that there may not be room to lay in more than one of ” 
the ſaid ſhoots on each of the branches; it remains tobe c 


ſidered, which of theſe three ſhoots on each branch is pro- 


per to be left; whether the uppermaſt, middle, or lower of 
the three: there is no general rule for this, but we will 
{ſuppoſe the middlemoſt ;. in which caſe, cut off the lower 
one quite cloſe to the branch, and then that part of the 
branch which hath the upper ſhoot upon u myſt be 
pruned down to the middle one; fo that there is only 
the middle ſhoot now remaining, which terminates or 


makes the end of the branch; but, if it is thought 
moſt convenient to leave the uppermoſt of the three, the 
middle and lower are to be cut away cloſe to the branch: 


or, on the contrary, if the lower ſhoot only is to be 


left, cut off the branch with the middle and upper-ſhoot 
thereon, cloſe to the lower one ; and if thaught moſt pro- 


per to leave in any place two out of the three ſhoots on a + 
branch, then the upper and lower are apparently molt | 


proper, provided they be the beſt ſhoots, and ſo cut out 

the middle one ; or it two lower ſhoots appear beſt for 

your purpoſe, cut off the upper part of the branch with 
C4 
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the two upper ſhoots, prune out the lowermoſt : there 


ber, that I may be the better able, in this ſmall compaſs, 
to explain and convey ſome idea of the method practiſed 


beſt middling, or moderately-ſtrong growth, and which 
appear the moſt. fruitful or likely to furniſh a proper ſupply 


ill- placed, that could not be trained with proper regularity, 
And, as you proceed, cut out ſome confiderable part of 
the paſt bearers of the laſt, or two or three preceding years, 
down to ſome ebigible lateral ſhoots, or ſome occaſionally 
- caſual old naked branches, advanced of ſome conſiderable 
bearers, or fruitful- ſhoots, eligibly placed for train- 
down, more or leſs, to any more prolific well-placed young 


branch proceeding therefrom, and that is furniſhed. with 


Next let it be remembered, that as you proceed in prun- 
ing theſe trees, moſt of thofe young ſhoots that are left to 


the upper part, leaving the bottom naked; whereby the 


that the ſhortening ſhould be performed, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to their ſtrength, and that of the tree in general. 


— 


the top ſhoot cloſe to the middle one; and, if to retain 


may not always happen to be juſt three young ſhoots on 
every year's branches; but I chooſe to mention that num. 


in uss theſe ſorts of trees. 


At the ſame time, obſerve, in the above general pruning, 
to retain the moſt promiſing wel- placed ſhoots, of the 


of blofſom-buds; rejecting very weakly ſlender ſhoots, and 
ſuch as are very long-jointed, likewiſe uncommonly thick 
ſpongy growths; as alſo: remarkably rank luxuriants, cut- 
ting them all clean out; likewiſe the foreright.and others 


to make room for the above young ſupply ; pruning them 
to their origin, as it may ſeem expedient : alſo take out 
length, without being now furniſhed -with lateral young 


ing where wanted; pruning them either entirely out 
to make room for the more fruitful wood, or pruned 


young ſhoots for bearing. | 


bear muſt be ſhortened, eſpecially the ſmaller and middling, 
and thoſe of n ode ate growth, both to ſtrengthen them in 
their future production, and to promote their producing 
more certainly a ſupply of ſucceſſional lateral ſhoots next 
ſum er, properly ſituated, ſo as to continue every part of 
the tree always well ſurniſhed with bearers; for without 
this precaution of ſhortening the ſhoots, many. of them 
are apt to run up, producing laterals only, moſtly towards 


tree in time becomes devoid of bearing ſhoots below: fo 


* 
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For inſtance, if a tree is weak, or but a moderate ſhooter, 
generally leaving the ſhoots about five or ſix inches apart, 
for training in nearly at that diſtance, let them be ſhortened 
according to their ſtrength; ſome of the weaker ſhoots to 
five, fix, or eight inches, others of ſtronger growth, out to 
about ten or twelve, to. fifteen or eighteen. inches long; 
for the ſhortening ſhould. always be performed, more or 
leſs, according to the different ſhoots, and, in fome de- 
gree, according as the bloſſom-buds appear fituated higher 
or lower on the reſpe&ive ſhoots; not to ſhorten below all 
the ſaid buds, in thoſe ſhoots deſigned principally for bear- 
„ Vi ; 7 
: When a tree is in a moderate good condition, neither 
very vigorous nor weakly, but a middling ſtrong ſhooter, 
the ſhoots may be left nearly about three to four. or five 
inches afunder, and ſhould be ſhortened rather lefs in 


proportion than the foregoing, but agreeable to the ſame | 


rules in ſhoots of different growths; pruning ſome to a- 
bout eight, ten, or twelve inches, others to fifteen or 
eighteen inches long, or more, according to their ſtrength 
and ſituation in different parts of the tree, as well as, in 
ſome caſes, to the apparent ſituation of the bloffom-buds, 
in being placed higher or lower on the reſpective ſhoots 
ſelected for bearers, as before obſerved. 4 oe 
But when any trees are of very vigorous growth in their 
general ſhoots, they muſt be ſhortened but moderately ; or 
ſome ſhoots very little; in which ſome of the leſs vigo- 
rous may be cut to about twelve or fifteen inches; but in 


ſtronger ſhoots prune off only about one-third or fourth © 


of their length, or ſome of the moſt luxuriant left moſtly 


at their full length: for if the ſtrong ſhoots of a generally 


vigorous tree were to be much ſhortened, it would occa- 
ſion their ſhooting {fill more luxuriantly to rampant un- 
fruitful wood; therefore the vigorons ſhoots ſhould be 
very moderately ſhortened; and where they are general in 
_ a tree, it is adviſable both to leave them cloſer and of 
much greater: length than the ſhoots in moderate growing 
trees, that the exuberance of ſap may be expended in the 
larger extent and expanſion of wood, and the tree thereby 
in time become a more moderate ſhooter and a good bearer, 

Obſerve, however, in ſhortening the ſhoots in general, 
both in trees of moderate, middling, and ſtrong growth, 
. that in thoſe ſhoots * for principal bearers the en- 
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ſuing ſeaſon, ſhould be careful not to cut away too low, 
or below all or moſt of the blofſum-buds, or parts where 
they are expected to advance, being generally diſtinguiſh. 
able from the leaf or ſhoot-buds by their round, plump, 
ſwelling appearance, the others being oblong, narrow, and 
flattiſn; and therefore ſhould give proper attention to 
ſhorten accordingly in the ſhoots where the fruit-buds are 
apparent -. | RP 
-» Likewiſe obſerve, that in ſnortening the bearing ſhoots 
or others of thofe trees, they ſhould. generally, where prac. 
ticable, be cut to an eye. or wood-bud that is likely to 
produce a ſhoot for a leader the enſuing ſeaſon ; the ſhoot. 
bud- eyes being diſtinguiſhable from the fruit or bloſſom- 
buds, by their longer, flattiſh form, the others bei 
roundiſh, ſwelling, aud turgid; or may alſo, occafionally, 
prune to an eye having one or two bloſſom buds, as fre- 
- quently, from the ſame eye, fhoot-buds are alſo formed on 
one ſide of the ſingle or between the two twin bloſſom-buds 
aforeſaid, and from which a good leading ſhoot will be 
moſt likely produced, which is neceſſary to the welfare of 
the fruit: for where a leading ſhoot is produced at or near 
the extremity of a bearing branch, it draws nouriſhment 
to the fruit more efectually, | | | 
After having pruned one tree, let it be directly nailed as 
you go on; obſerving: to lay in the branches and ſhoots 
horizontally, perfectly ſtraight, and parallel to each other 
at the above mentioned diſtances, nailing them all cloſe to. 
the wall in a neat manner. | | 


Vi. 


Vines may be pruned any time this month, when the 
weather will permit. 1 
In training and pruning vines, obſerve that the young 
ſhouts of laſt ſummer are the only bearing wood; and the 
branches and bearing ſhoots ſhould be trained from about 
eight to ten or twelve inches: diftance, either horizontally 
or perpendicular, as the ſpace of walling, &c. will admit; 
and therefore, in the pruning, carefully leave a ſufficient 
quantity of the laſt year's ſhoots, at the above diſtances, fo 
that every part-may be properly furniſhed with them; for 
it is from theſe only that the bearing-ſhoots are produced, 
Which yield the fruit in the ſucceeding ſummer; and to 
-make room for the ſucceſſional ſupply of bearing ſhoots, 


— 
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muſt cut away ſome equal portion of the former bearers, 
together with all the 1 uperfluous or over- abundant and uſe- 
leſs young. wood, cutting them cloſe to the old branches; 
and let each retained ſhoot be ſhortened to from about 
three or four, to five or ſix buds, or eyes, according to 


their ſtrength ; cutting them about an inch above an eye, 


and ſomewhat ſloping. 


Thus, in the courſe of pruning vines, you ſhould always 


leave every year a proper ſupply of young ſhoots, both 
towards the bottom, middle, and upper part of the wail, 
in order that there may be a conſtant ſucceſſion of young 
wood coming up in regular order, in every part of the trec, 


pruning out the ſuperabundancy, as juſt. obſerved ; and 


alſo part of moſt of the former bearers of laſt year, &. 
and caſual long naked old wood, to make room for the 
ſucceſſional young ſupply, pruning them leis or more 
down to ſome beſt young ſhoots, or lateral branch fur- 
niſhed therewith ; and any long naked old branch, not 
furniſhed with lateral young wood, advanced a conſider- 
able length, or to the extent of the limited- ſpace of wall. 
ing, &c. in that unfruitful tate, ſhould be taken off, either 
quite to the bottom, or to ſome convenient lateral vous 
branch to ſupply its place. 4 | 

As ſoon as pruned, let them be immediately nailed np 
ee and cloſe to the wall, at the above mentioned dis 
ſtances. ; 


Fig-Trees, PET 
Fig-tree pruning is adviſed to be deferred till next 
month, or March, where fee the method explained, 


Prune Gooſeberry and Currant Trees, © _ 
Gooſeberries and currants bear both on the young ene 
or two years? wood, and upon the ſeveral years' branches, 
generally upon ſmall ſpurs rifing naturally all along the 


ſides; and in each-winter-pruning it will be required to cht 
out any cainal worn-out, decayed, and very irreguizns * 
branches, and a proportionable ſupply of laſt ſummer's 


young ſhoots retained, and the reſt pruned out, 


In pruning gooſeberries, let them be always kept thin 


of branches, and theſe not permitted to grow. rambüng y 
ca acroſs one another, but all pruned to ſome regular order, 
ſo as the main bearers, or general branches aud ſhoots, 


Cd 
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ſtand fix or eight inches diſtance at the extremities; and 
generally, either keep the middle ſomewhat hollow, or, if 
permitted to run up full in the heart, keep it thin of 
branches, as above adviſed; ſo that you will now prune 


out any irregularities, &c. ſuch as caſual crowding, 


croſs- placed wood, and any worn-out or naked old 
branches, retaining young ſhoots, where neceſſary, to ſup- 
ply their place; and cut out all the ſuperabundant lateral 
ſhoots of laſt ſummer, cloſe to the old wood, only retain. 
ing here and there a good one in vacancies, or occaſionally 
towards the lower parts, to be advancing to a bearing ſtate, 
to ſupply the place of caſual worn- out bearers; and gene- 
rally leave, where practicable, a terminating or leading 
ſhoot to each main branch, either ſuch as is placed natu- 
rally at or near the end of the branch; or, occaſionally, 
where any. branch is too long or rambling, prune it down 
to fome convenient lateral ſhoot, &c, to remain for a ter- 
minal leader; and, in both caſes, generally leave but one 


terminal to each branch; and ali thoſe, ſhoots now re- 


tained, both lateral and terminal, ſhouid either be moſtly 
left entire, and only ſhorten long ſtragglers, and very 
bending and reclining growths, occaſionally ; or, at leaſt, 
- by no means ſhorten the ſhoots of theſe trees too much; 
for by cutting them very fhort, they are made to produce 
a deal of wood and but ſmall fruit; and being fo full of 


wood, as to exclude the ſun and free air in ſummer, the 


fruit cannot ripen well; and it likewiſe renders it trouble- 
fome to get at the fruit, when fit to gather. Never clip 
tte trees with garden ſhears, as is the practice of ſome ig- 
norant perſons. _. Ob 1 5 . 

Currant buſhes fhould likewiſe be kept thin and regular, 
not ſuffering the branches to run promiſcuouſly acroſs each 
other; for when ſuffered to grow fo irregular and croud- 
ing, they produce but ſmall fruit; and the great thicket of 
branches excluding the effentiaſ benefit of the ſun, the 
| berries will not ripen freely and regular with a good fla - 
vour; obſerving therefore to keep the general branches 
thin, about fix or eight inches aſunder; in which, if any 
are too crowded or over-abundant, prune out the moſt ir- 


regular; aifo any croſs- placed branches, and caſual worn- 


out old bearers, together with all the irregular-placed and 


ſuperabundant young fhoots of laſt ſummer, preſerving. 


only occaſional ſupplies of the moſt regular ones in var 
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cancies, and a leading one at the termination of each 
branch, agreeable to the rules exhibited above in pruning 
the gooſeberry buſhes; and the general upper ſhoots may 


be moſtly ſhortened more or leſs, where required to keep- | 


the head to a moderate extent, and of a compact firm 
rowth. 2 75 N | | | 
. Obſerve in pruning young gooſeberry and currant: 
buſhes, let thoſe deſigned for ſtandards be pruned to x 
cleanſingle ſtem eight, ten, or twelve inches; and being careful 


to retain a requiſite ſupply of the beſt young ſhoots properly 


ſituated above, to form the head accordingly, cut ont the- 
irregular and ill- placed; and the retained proper ſhoots 
may in ſome be moderately ſhortened, eſpecially ſuch as 
run away ſtraggling from the reſt; and any proper ſhoots 
advancing below, may be permitted to remain entire till. 
advanced equal with the others above, &c. that the whole 
may come on as equally as poſſible, to form a regular 
head. 1 5 


Currants and gooſeberries trained againſt walls or pal-- 


mgs, &c. ſhould alſo have a neceffiry pruning and regu- 


lation in the general branches, or as may be required; 


cuiting out the fuperabundant and irregular placed ſhoots. 


of lat ſummer, or any caſual too crowding and diforderly - 


growing older branches, or fuch as appear unfruitful, or 
any of a worn-out or decayed ſtate, and all dead wood; 
retaining young roots advancing from below, and in the 
moſt vacant parts, fliortened more or leſs, or left entire, 
according to room for extending them : and train the ge- 
neral branches, &c. three or four to five of ſix inches di- 
ſtance, 
| | * 
Planting Gooſeberries and Currantt. 


Currants and gooſeberries may alſo be planted: and if 
the trees are to be placed round the quarters of the kitchen 
garden, or in croſs rows to divide the ground into wide 
compartments, ſhould prune them up to one clean ſtem, 
of about ten, twelve, or fifteen inches, before you form 
the head of the tree: for when theſe trees are ſuffered to 
branch away immediately from the bottom, they, by. 
ſpreading out ſo near the ground, will . impede the 
grow'h of any crops that grow near their low expanſion, 
and render it troubleſome to work about them, in the o- 


calional buſineſs of digging, hoeing, weeding, &Cc,; beſides, 
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they do not appear ſo agreeable as when trained to a ſingle 
ſtem ſupporting a regular head of branches. 
.. Generally plant theſe ſhrubs fix or eight feet diſtance in 
p the rows; and if in continued full plantations, let the rows 
he eiglit or ten feet aſunder. | 
Likewiſe plant currants againſt walls and palings; ſome 
againſt ſouth walls for earlieſt fruit, and others on north 
walls, for lateſt production; planted. fix or eight to ten 
; feet diſtance; and the branches permitted to advance quite 
. from the bottom, and trained up regularly to the wall, &c, 
three or four to five.or ſix inches afünder. 
Or may alſo plant ſome beſt early forts: of gooſeberries 
_ againſt a ſouth-wall, for earlieſt production both of green 


and ripe fruit; planting and training. them as e in 
be currants. | 


"i e 


In pruning theſe plants, obſerve that a freſh ſupply of 
| ſhoots ariſe from the roots every year in ſummer for bear- 
ing the ſucceeding year; for the ſhoots, when but one year 
old only, always produce fruit, and totally die in winter 
following, thoſe of each year being ſucceeded by the ſuc- 
ceſſional ſupply, from the roots, of young ſhoots of the laſt 
ſummer to bear the enſuing ſeaſon; therefore, as the ſnoots 

which produced fruit laſt year will now be dead, they muſt 
be cut away cloſe to the ſurface of the ground; and leave 
ſtanding upon each root three or four of. the ſtrongeſt 
" ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth to bear fruit the ſame 
year in the enſuing ſummer; but cut the reſt down to 
the ground. 

Thoſe ſhoots which are left to bear muſt be each of them 
ſhortened ;- ; in doing which cut off about one third or 
fourth of the length of each ſhoot, according to their 
ſtrength; obſerving, as they generally form a bend at top, 
it is proper to ſhorten them at a little below the bending 
part: and if they are left longer, or that they ſtraggle 
wide and irregular from one another, may plait or. tie them 
© either uprightly or archways at top, to ſupport 
them in an erect poſition, 

The ground ſhould then be digged between the rows! 
and as you. go on, the roots that do not belong to the 
' ſtanding plants ſhould be taken away, and a ſhoots grow- 
ing in the intervals dug up. ; 
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Planting Raſpberries, 5 
You may now make freſh plantations of raſpberries, ob- 
ferving to procure. young plants. that are furniſhed each 
with one ſtrong ſhoot of laſt ſummer, which may be ob- 
tained plentifully from any old plantation, as they always 
ſend up abundance of off-ſet ſuckers for ſets, preferring 
thoſe with good fibrous roots, rejecting ſuch whoſe roots 
are naked and woody ; prune off the weak tops of the 
ſhoots, and the long ſtraggling roots, and plant them, by 
opening ſmall apertures with a ſpade, in rows four feet and 
half aſunder, and two or three feet diſtance in each row. 
This diſtance appears confiderable at firſt; but. they 
ſhould never be planted cloſer, as the advantage of it will 
| be ſeen in two. years time; for when planted too. cloſe, 
they will in the ſummer ſeafon form a perfect thicket, in- 
ſomuch that the fruit will be ſmall, and not ripen with a 
good flavour, nor can you come at them readily, when fit 
to gather. SY - | 
Theſe plants ſhould be planted in an open ſituation; 
For particulars, ſee October. 3 5 8 
Preparations for Plantations of Fruit Trees. 
If you intend to make new plantations of fruit trees, 
either for the wall or for eſpaliers, the borders ſhould be 
trenched two ſpades deep: but previouſly, if the ſoil is 
poor, or very light, and —_— —— —— — it would be 
of much advantage to add a ſupply of freſh ſtrong earth 
or compolt, or good loamy earth, if it can be obtained, 
| and rotten dung, working the whole together; and may 
be applied either wholly to the general border, or only, at 
preſent, to the place where each tree is to be planted, and 
the reſt ſupplied by degrees; but if only ſome trees are 
wanted in different places, and that any improvement, 
as above, is thought neceſſary, it need only be applied in 
the places where the trees are intended, as juſt obſerved. : 
preparing the improvement about three to four or five feet 
width, and one good ſpade deep, at leaſt, for each tree. 
If an orchard is to be planted, and the ſoil is but indif- 
erent, it will be of advantage to add ſome very rotten 
dung, and freſh loam, or any good earth or compoſt the 
moſt eaſily obtained, in each hole where the trees are to 
tand; working the earth, loam, and dung well together, 
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However, in intending any plantations as above, it may 


be proper to obſerve, that when the ground is naturally of 


fome tolerable fertile quality, good ſtaple earth, or mo- 
derate loam, or qther good mellow cultivating-ſoil. as that 
of a-garden. or good field land, it will not require any other 
improvement than ta dig or trench the ground a proper 
depth of one or two ſpades, as it may admit, or occaſion. 


ally, at prefent, only to dig the holes for the trees. 


Planting Frais Trees. 


* Mant fruit trees, where required, in open weather, of 
any forts intended, both for walls, eſpaliers, and ſtandards, 


for wall trees, the ſorts are apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
-plums,. cherries, pears, vines, figs; for efpaliers, apples, 
pears, plums, quinces, cherries; and for ftandards, the 


Principal forts are apples, pears, plums, cherries, with: 


Imaller portions of quinces, medlars, mulberries, filberts, 
ſervices, & c. See February and March, November, &c. 


Let the wall and eſpalier trees be planted fifteen feet 
* .afunder, at leaſt; but if eighteen or twenty, it will prove 


of conſiderable advantage, by. admitting of a larger ſcope 
for the horizontal extenſion of the branches; and let full 
ſtandard trees be planted thirty or forty feet diſtance, See 
February, &c. © 8 
ProteAing the Roots of and ſupporting new-planted Trees, 
If the weather ſhould now prove ſevere, it will be proper 
to protect the roots of new-planted fruit trees from being 
hurt by the froft, by lay ing mulch, or long dung litter, on 
the ſurface of the ground, particularly the choiceſt of the 
ſtone- fruit kinds; as peaches, nectarines, apricots, and 
any principal forts of cherries and piuins. | 
Support all new-plaated ſtandard trees with ſtakes, and 
let a bay band be put round the ſtem of the tree, at the 
place where it is to be faſtened to the ſtake, to prevent the 
bark from being galled. 7 5 


Fs Prune old Standard Fruit Trees. 5 
Fhis is alſo a proper time to examine your old ſtandard 


fruit-trees, to thin them where wanting, and to cut off all, 


dead or irregularly growing branches, aad to clear the trees 


rom moſs. See the work of November. 
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Forcing Fruittrees for early Fruit. 5 


Where there is the accommodation of hot walls, or 
forcing honſes, furniſhed with fruit trees for producing 
early fruits, as cherries, peaches, apricots, & c. may now 
begin to prepare for that buſineſs, by ſhutting all the glaſſes 
cloſe, and about the middle, or toward the latter end of 
the month, begin to make the fires; or in vineries the 
beginning of the month: and theſe forcing departments, 
where there is a pit in which to make a hot-bed of tanner's- 
bark, or hot horſe- dung, make the hot-bed firſt, and in a 
fornight after let the fires be continued every night, See 
the Fruit Garden for next month. Fen 


Forcing early Strawberries. | 
Now is a proper time, about the latter end of this 
month, to begin to make a hot-bed to raiſe a few early 
ſtrawberries: thoſe which are planted now in a hot-bed 
will produce fruit fit to gather in March or April, | 
About the middle or end of this month, provide for 
that purpoſe as much new horſe-dung as will make a hot- 
bed about a yard high, for one or more three light frames, 
Let the dung be thrown in a heap, and let it lie about. 
eight or ten days: in that time it will be in good condition 
to make the hot- bed. | | | | 
But ia this buſinefs, a tan- bark hot-bed, made in a bark - 
pit deſended with a proper frame and glaſſes, would gene- 
rally be more ſucceſsful in fruiting theſe plants early. 
| But, previous to this, there ſhould be a proper quan- 
tity of ſtrawberry- plants potted, ready to place on the ſaid 
hot-bec ; or if this was done in autumn before, in Sep- 
tember or October, &c. it will be of particular ad vantage: 
the alpine and ſcarlet kinds are the beſt ſorts for this pur- 
poſe, and ſhould be plants of two years old, of a full. 
bearing ſtate, and of which, if none were potted before for 
this occaſion, it may now be done in open weather. The 
method is this: provide as many pots (twenty-fours. or 
thirty-twos) as the frame intended for your hot-bed will 
conveniently contain, when ſet cloſe together; at the 
ſame time get ſome freſh and good earth; if it is loamy it 
wilt be the better; and let it be well broken with the ſpade. 
Having the pots and the earth ready, put ſome of the 
tarth into each pot to the depth of three or four inches 
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with the ſame. Let them be-watered as ſoon as you have 


directly ſet on the frame and lights, to protect it from wet, 


cover, lay therein either ſome dry light earth, or ſome waſte 


be, filling up alfo all the interſtices between with earth, &c, 


fruit, and ſhould be frequently retrefied with a little water, 


the heat of the bed by linings of hot dung. 


they are to be placed in the hot-bed, 


then take up the plants with a ball of earth to their roots, 
Pare the ball neatly round with a knife, and clear the plant 
from all withered or rotten leaves, then place it in the pot, 
and fill the ſpace between the ball and the ſides of the pat; 
with the above earth, and cover the furface of the ball 


finiſhed planting, and remove the pots to a warm fituation; 
there to remain till the bed is ready to receive them: but 
if the weather ſhould prove bad before the hot-bed is ready, 
let the plants be protected by covering them, or remoy. 
ing them under a frame and glaſſes, or into ſome ſheltcred 
Ws," e 

Having, however, prepared the dung for the hot-bed, 
make it for one or more frames, about three feet high, and 


and draw up the heat ſooner : and when the violent heat iz 


tanner's bark of a decayed bark. bed, four or five inches 
thick ; then bring in the plants and plunge the pots into 
'the earth or tan, up to the rims, - and cloſe together as can 


When all the pots are plunged, — on the glaſſes, and 
keep them cloſe till the ſteam arifes in the bed, when it 
will be neceſſary to raiſe them a little behind, to let the 
ſteam paſs off, | 
When the plants begin to puſh, let them have air at all 
opportunities, when the weather is favourable ; for it ko 
too cloſe, they will draw up weak, and not bloſſom wet} 
and the bloſſom would drop, without being ſucceeded by 


and cover the glaſſes every night with mats, and ſupport 


N. B. In forcing ſtrawberries, the plants may be taken 


up out of the natural ground with balls of earth, and placed 2 
immediately in the earth of the hot-bed without potting 
them. However, when it is intended to force ſtrawberries, ( 
either in a common hot-bed or in the hot-houſe, it would K 
be a good method to plant ſome bearing plants in pots, in p 
September or October, and ſo place the pots cloſe together ef 
in a garden frame, or under ſome warm wall, till the time a 


$ But: where there is the convenience. of a pine-apple 0 
ſtove, or any kind of fruit forcing-houſe, or hot-wall, &c. 


it not done before, ſhould now be removed, in their re- 


W \ 


the next month; firſt clear the plants from dead leaves, 


may raiſe plenty of early ſtrawberries in great perfection, 
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with but very little trouble: having ſome bearing plants 
ready in pots, place them in the hot-houſe, any where 
near the glaſſes, giving frequent light waterings; they will 
fruit early in great abundance. ee ee oo? 
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THE PLEASURE, on FLOWER GARDEN. 


GR EAT care ſhould now be taken. to protect the choiceit 
flowering plants at this unfavourable ſeaſon, particu- 
Jarly the principal forts, and tenderer kinds in pots, which, 


ſpective pots, to places of ſhelter from ſevere froſt, either 
in garden frames, or under awnings of mats; or, in default 
of ſuch protections, let them be placed in ſome warm ſitu- 
ation under a ſouth wall, &c. Te ob 


| | „FCC „ 
The beſt auriculas in pots ſhould be well protected from 
exceſlive rains, ſnow, or ſharp froſts; for although theſe 
plants are hardy to ſtand the winter fully expoſed, yet. 10 


giving occaſional protection, it preferves them in ſtrengt 
to flower in greater perfection. 


The choiceſt varieties of theſe plants ſhould always be 
removed in their pots, about the end of October, or be- 


ginning of November, and placed in frames, or in a bed 


| arched over with hoops, in a warm dry ſituation in the 


full ſun, where they can be occationally covered when the 
weather is unfayourable ; but let the covers be conſtantly 
off when the weather is mild and dry. | | 
Towards the end of this month, if the weather is mild, 
it will be time to think of preparing to add ſome freſh 
earth to the pots of theſe plants. - | 
Let ſome proper compolt be prepared for this purpoſe 
(fee Auricula, in Auguſt); and, if the ſeaſon is mild and 
forward in the latter end of this month, may dreſs the 
plants therewith ; but if unfavourable weather, defer it till 


and take the old earth away from the top and round the 
ſides of the pots, as low as you conveniently can, without 
diſturbing their roots; fill up the pot with the earth that 
you have prepared z. and when you have finiſhed this work, 
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return the pots to the place tended for ſheltering them, 
as be. | | 


Care of Carnations. 


Take great care to protect your fine carnations that are 
In pots, from hard froſt, exceſſive rains, and ſnow ; for, as 
obſerved of the auriculas, notwithſtanding the plants be- 
ing hardy to ſtand the winter in the open air, it is ad- 
viſable to defend the choicer ſorts in bad weather, to pre- 
ferve them in good ſtrength for ein in beſt perfec- 
tion accordingly. 

Theſe pots ould be plunged i in a raiſed bed of dry com- 
poſt, i in the beginning of winter, and the bed arehed over 
low with pliant rods, or hoops, at that time; this will be 
of great advantage to the plants, if you are careful to dra 
mats over the arches when the weather is ſevere. | 

But if the pots were to be placed in garden frames, i it 
would be-ſtill better, if you take care to put the glaſſes over 


them in rigorous weather: but when the weather is mild, 


and not immoderately wet, no covering muſt be over the 
plants, but let them have the ner! air at all ſuch times, day 
- and night. _ | 
Or, in want af the als means of protection, the-pots- 
of plants ſhould be placed in ſome warm fituation.. 


Care of choice Hyacinths and Tulips. - 


* ſevere froſty weather, would be of beneficial: ad- 
vantage, if the beds wherein you have depoſited: the 
. choiceſt kind of Hyacinths-aud tulips, or any other curious“ 
Hulbous roots, be covered, either with an awning of mats, 
or, in default thereof, with ſtraw, fern, or dry long litter; 
but it muſt. be removed: as foon as the ſevere weather is 


_ over. 


But when. any of the vhavingenabened plants, of the yy 

curious kinds, begin to appear above ground, it would be 

of much advantage to have the beds arched over low with 

hoops, &c.z.and when the weather is unfavourable, ſuch as 
in ſevere froſt, let the mats be drawn over the arches, and 

faſtened: dbwn, that the wind may not blow them off; but 

- - when the weather 18 pew: let them be conſtantly wnco- 

vered. © 

The fineſt kinds, particularly of Lyaninebiy; ENG 

| munculuſes, and anemones, n this care. 
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Planting Ranunculuſes, Anemones, Ac. | 


Plant ranunculuſes and anemones in mild, dry, open 
weather, if you have any now out of the ground; theſe 


now planted will ſucceed thoſe which were put in the 


ground in October or November. wy | 

For their reception, chooſe a dry ſituation, ' where the 
ground is of a light pliable nature. Let it be ell digged, 
breaking the earth fine, and form it into beds of three feet 
and a half or four feet wide, and rake the ſurface ſmooth; 


then take an opportunity of dry mild open weather, and 
plant the roots either in drills or by dibble, in rows, ſix to 


eight or nine inches diſtant, and allow the diſtance of four 
to five or ſix inches in the rows; and plant them about two 
inches deep. | | | 


CS-Y 


For the particular method of preparing the beds, and 


planting the roots, ſee the work of September and October. 

Theſe flowers make a very agreeable appearance, when 
they are planted in ſmall patches in the borders among 
other flowers. In a ſmall circle'of about fix inches dia- 
meter, you may plant four or five roots; that 1s, one in the 


middle, and the reſt round the extreme parts of the circle. 


Let the patches be from two or three, to five, ten, twelve, 
or fifteen feet aſunder. | n 

The above practice, however, of planting thoſe roots in 
patches about the borders is meant principally for the 


common ſorts; for it is neceſſary to plant the fine varieties 


together in narrow beds, as above, in order both to have 


the opportunity of protecting them occaſionally in ſevere 


weather, if thought expedient, and that, when in flower, 
they may diſplay a ſpacjous ſhow together in their various 
colours, ſtripes, and tints, in the different varieties; and 
alſo in the ſpring, when the plants are in bloom, they can 


be more realily ſheltered from great rains, or too much 


ſun, both of which would haſten the decay of the flowers; 
and as the pleaſure of admiring the bloom is the only in- 
tention of cultivating theſe flowers, no pains ſhould be 
fpared to protect the more beautiful ſorts, N 


Planting Tulips. | 5 


Tulips, if you have any out of the ground, ſhould now 
be planted the firſt ſettled open weather, to blow late, and 
to ſucceed thoſe planted in the laſt autumn. F508 


x 
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Let this Work be done as ſoon as the * will per- 
mit; for if theſe roots are kept much longer out of the 
ground, they will blow very poorly. If they are to be 
Planted in beds, let them be three or four feet wide, raiſed 
two or three inches, ſomewhat rounding, that they may 
throw off the redundant wet of heavy rains, and remain 
drier at this ſeaſon more effectually. 

Inu a dry mild day, in open weather, let theſe bulbs: be 
put into the ground, in rows, nine inches diſtant, allowing 
ſix inches between the plants in each row, and plant them 

about three inches deep. Or if intended to plant any of 

the inferior ſorts in the borders, in aſſemblage with other 
flowers, they may either be planted in a fingle row towards 
the front, or ſome dotted fingly, or by three together, to 
effect a greater variety: but theſe flowers, when planted i in 
the borders, make the beſt appearance in little clumps; that is, 
in a circle of about fix or eight inches plant four or five roots; 
and about from three or four to five or ten feet farther 


plant another ſuch clump, and ſo proceed in a varied order 
towards the front and middle. 


Planting Crocuſes and Snow-drops. | 


Any ſort of crocuſes may {till be planted for an early 
ſpring bloom, if dry mild weather generally planting 
them along the edges of the flower-horders next the walks, 
and in flower- beds, &c. commonly within five or fix inches 
of theé edge, either in a continued row, or dotted in little 
patches, planted about two inches deep: though thoſe de- 
ſigned for the borders appear to greater advantage when 
diſpoſed in ſmall patches than in a continued row. Draw 
a ſmall circle with your finger, about four or five inches 


diameter; in the middle plant one root, and plant three or 


four round the edge of the circle: about eighteen inches, 
or two or three feet farther, make another circle, and 
plant the roots as above; and ſo proceed to the end of the 
border, & c.; or may vary the patches, in having ſome near 
the edge, and others more toward the middle: obſerving; 

if you have different kinds, to plant each ſort ſeparate; 
and if you plant the firſt patch with yellow crocuſes, plant 
the next with blue, and ſo procced with others of Ae 

ſorts. 


Snow - drops may alſo be PRE now in the fame man- 
ner as the crocuſes. 
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Planting various ſorts of Bulbs. 


Jonquils, narciſſuſes, hyacinths, bulbous iris, Perſian 
iris, gladioluſes, pancratiums, fritillaries, crown imperials, 


or any other kind of bulbous flower- roots, that yet re- 


main above ground, ſhould now be planted as ſoon as the 
weather will permit. Mild dry weather muſt be choſen 
to plant theſe and all other kinds of bulbous roots; and ſee 
that the ground is not too wet. 

When it is intended to plant any of the common : forts 
of the above or other kinds of bulbous roots in the bor- 


ders, they may be planted in the manner mentioned above 


for the common tulips, &c. 


' Flowers to blow in a Houſe. 


Several ſorts of bulbous roots may be placed upon bulb- 
glaſſes of water for blowing in the apartments apo houſe, 
tuch as hyacinths, narciſſu ſes, Jonquils, early dwarf tulips, 
bulbous-iris, &c. ; the glaſſes for this purpoſe are to be had 
at the ſeed, and glaſo- ſneps, being made concave at the mouth, 

to contain each one root, and are to be filled with ſoft 
water, and one root placed in each glaſs with its bottom 


| touching the water; placing the. bottles upon a ſhelf or 
'chimney-picce of ſome light warm room, or iu the inſide 


of a warm window, and if where the {un comes will be an 


| ade ditional advantage; ; but in ſevere froſt, remov ed to the 
* Interior part of a room where a fire is kept: : they will ſoon 


thoot their roots down into the water, which, when be- 


come very foul or fetid, ſhould be renewed with freſh oc- 


caſionally: and they will thus blow very agreeably, early 
in the ſpring; or may be greatly forwarded if placed in a 


hot-houſe. 


Likewiſe may plant various ſorts of bulbous and tube- 


rous- rooted flo wer- roots iu pots for blowing in a houſe, 


ſuch as hyacinths, narciſſuſes of all kings, early tulips, 
crocuſes, anemones, ranunculuſes, or any other ſprin 

flowering kind; having ſmall pots or boxes filled with light 
iandy earth, plant the roots therein juſt over their crowns, 


and place the pots near a window; and when the roots be- 
gin to ſhoot, give occaſional light waterings, and they will 


flow er in good perfection at any early ſeaſon. 


, 'Blowins Flowers early in a Hot-Heouſe. 
Mͤ any ſorts of bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous-rooted per- 
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-ennial flowers, if planted in pots, and now aces in a 
hot-houſe, or any forcing department at work, will ſhoot 


and flower very early without trouble; only to give occa- 


Honal waterings.— And pots of roſes, hypericums, ſyringas, 
cytiſus, dwarf almond, double-bloſſom cherry, & c. may 
alſo be placed therein to flower early. dee the nd Z 


Care perennial fibrous-nooted Plants, in Pots. 


Double wall- flowers in pots, double ſtocks, and double 
Tweet williams, alſo cuttings of double chryſanthemums, 
and any other of the choiceſt kinds of perennial plants in 
pots ſhould be well ſecured from ſevere froſts. If theſe 
plants in pots are placed in frames, let the glaſſes or other 
covering be kept over them at all times when the froſt is 
keen, or occaſionally in very wet weather; but in mild, 
dry weather, the plants muſt not be covered. 

Take care now alſo of all other choicer kinds of fibrous- 


_ rooted perennial plants in general, which are in pots, to 


ſecure them from froſt ; ſuch as the double roſe campion, 
double ſcarlet lychnis, and all other ſuch like kinds. 
Thoſe plants which are in pots ſhould, where there is 


not the convenience of frames, be plunged to their rims 


in a dry and warm border, and in ſevere weather covered 


with long litter; but if you do not 1 2 the pots, they 


mould be well defended, or move 
Place at the approach of ſevere froſt. 


Seedling Flowers. 


Boxes or pots of any tender or choice kinds of ſeedling | 
flowers ſhonld be covered in froſty weather, either with 
mats, long litter, or fern, or the like, which ſhould be laid 
a good thickneſs over them, and cloſe round the ſides; or 
remove them under a garden frame and glaſſes, & c. | 

Likewiſe beds of the more tender and curious forts of 
ſeedling flowers, in the common ground, ſhould alſo be 
covered in hard froſts, with mats or long litter; 225 re- 
move the. covering when the weather 1 is wild. | 


Protedting ee Bene. 


11 yon have hardy flowering-ſhrubs or ever-greens in in 
pots, you ſhould, to protect their roots from the froſt, 
plunge the pots to their rims in the ground, if omitted do- 
ing in November or December: allotting them for this pur- 
poſe, a dry warm * where water is not * to ſtand, 


into ſome ſheltered | 


ſome ſtraw-litter, & c. between and over the pots, to pro- 


tom of the ſtem of each tree and ſhrub, as far as their 


| agreeably neat all winter and ſpring. 


| ts and een 92 faaquefailflirub, 6. blad- 
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Or if not 8 as above, place them cloſe together 
in a warm fituation, and in very rigorous froſts apply 


tect the roots, 5 

But any tenderer or more curious young ever- greens, 
&c. in pots, ſhould have the protection of frames or oc- 
caſional covering of mats, & c. in ſevere weather. 

Protect alſo the roots of the choicer kinds of new- 
lanted trees, flowering ſhrubs, and ever-greens from froſt, 
if it ſhould ſet in hard. This is done by laying dry mulchy 
litter on the ſurface of the ground, cloſe round the bot- 


roots extend, or rather farthcr. _ 
Likewiſe ſupport tall new-planted rubs, 0 or trees as re- 


quire it, with n that they may not be r by the 
M 


Pruning Flowering Shrubs, and digging between ads | 

Prune flowering ſhrubs in the clumps or quarters of ths 
ſhrubbery, or where they require it. This ſhould generals 
ly be done with a knife, and not commonly with garden- 
ſhears, as often practiſed ; all dead>wood ſhould be cut a- 
way; alſo where the branches of different ſhrubs crowd 
conſiderably upon one another, let ſome be pruned out, 
and ſhorten long rambling ſhoots and rude luxuriagt 
growths; for where not intended to form a clofe thicket 
the ſhrubs in general ſhould be kept clear of each other, ſo 
that each kind may be ſeen diſtinctly. | 

After pruning, as above, the ground between the ſhrubs, 
if they are not in a thickety growth to overſpread the ſur- 
face, ſhould beMigged ; obſerving as you go on, to clear 
away ſtraggling or very rambling ſuckers, riſing from the 


roots; digging the ground regularly, turning in all weeds 
clean to the bettem : and the whole will thereby remain 


Planting Floweriag Shrubs, 

In ſettled open weather, you may now plant, .where 
wanted, moſt ſorts of hardy flowering ſhrubs. 
Such as roſes, honey- ſuckles, lilacs, and Haien al. 
thæa and ſpiræa frutex, guelder-roſe, Perfian lilacs, labur- 
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der- ſena, the 3 hawthorn, double- bloſſom cherry, and 
dwarf almond, with double and ſingle flowers, the meze. 


reon and double. flowering peach, hypericum, St. John's- 


wort, and ſcorpion ſenna, double and ſingle ſweet-briar, 
flowering raſpberry, and double bramble; and many other 
ſuch like hardy kinds of ſhrubs may at this time be an. 


_ Planted, if tolerably mild open weather. 


Likewiſe, may plant ſome ſorts of hardy egen, 
towards the latter end of this month, if mild, open weather, 
ſuch as pines, firs, & c. though it is not adviſable to make 


any general planting of ever-greens at this ſeaſon.—See 


February and March. 

For a liſt of the hardy flowering ſhrubs, ever-greens, 
&c. which may now be planted, fee the Catalogue of 
ſhrubs at the end of the book. | 5 

Reſpecting the rules and order of planting the various 
kinds of flowering ſbrubs, particular regard ſhould be had 
to the diſtances, and alſo to the arrangement or order in 
placing them, ſo that the different plants may be readily 
diſtinguiſhed; for this is of particular importance in orna- 
mental plauting.- 

Therefore, in the diſpoſition of the ſhrubs, let the dif- 
ferent heights and modes of growth of the various kinds 
be conſidered, and placed ſo that one non may not over- 
bear another. 

The rule is, the taller the plant, the more backward in 
the border or clump it muſt be placed, and the ſhorteſt 
ſhould be placed neareſt the front, ſo as the whole may 


ſtand in a kind of theatrical order. 


The diſtance which ſhould be allowed between plant 
and plant, is at leaſt three, to four or five feet; this is to be 
underſtood, when they are to be planted in the clumps or 
quarters of the ſhrubbery; 3 but thoſe that are intended to 


be planted in the common narrow borders, a * 


allowed double that diſtance at leaſt. 


| Propagatins by Layers. 
In open weather may continue to lay the young 


"Hennohes and ſhoots of hardy ſhrabs, to raife a ſupply of 


new plants; lavins them 1 into the-earti three or four inches 
deep, with the tops out, moſt of thein will be rooted by 


next autumn, fit for trauſplanting. —8ee the ner . 
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. ranſplent Seckers for Propagation. 


Tranſplant fuckers from the roots of roſes, lilacs, ſpi- 
ræas, ſyringas, and various other ſhrubs, to raiſe a ſupply 
of new plants; for by ſuckers many forts of ſhrubs may 
be propagated ; let theſe ſuckers be taken off carefully, 
with roots to each, and piant ſome of the ſtrongeſt into 
the ſhrubberies, &c. where they are to remain, and the 


g ſmaller plant in nurſery-rows, eighteen inches aſunder; 
e they will make good plants in two years time. 

5 ä Propagating by Cuttings. | 

L Cuttings of the young ſhoots of many ſorts of hardy 
f deciduous ſhrubs may alſo now be planted in open wea- 


ther, eſpecially towards the latter end of the month, and 
8 they will fucceed, take root in ſpring and ſummer, ſhoot 
] at top, and form good-rooted young plants by next au- 
1 tumn. „ 
F Care of Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


Take great care now of the graſs walks and lawns in this 
2 garden; they ſhould be kept very neat by frequently pol- 
5 ing and rolling, them. Poling ſhould be performed in 
6 open, dry weather, which is done with a pliable taper aſn- 
pole, twelve or fifteen feet long or more, and ſhould be 
uſed to break and ſpread the worm-caſts about, whenever 


1 

: they appear on the graſs. After this, when the ſurface is 

y moderately dry, let the graſs be rolled with a wooden rol- 
ler, to which all the ſcattered worm-caſt earth will readily 

t adhere, by which means your graſs will be rendered agree- 

& ably clean, the ſurface ſmooth and firm, and of a defirably- - 

r neat appearance, a . 

— Making Graſt Walks or Lawns, 

Now is alſo a proper time, when the weather is open, 
to lay turf where wanted, for making or mending graſs 
plats, walks, or lawns. | | 5 Bp 

9 The beſt turf for gardens is to be met with on com- 
f mons or downs, where many ſheep, &c. are paſtured.— 
8 When you go to cut turf, let them be marked out a yard 
7 long, and a, foot broad: they muſt be cut about an inch 


thick, with a proper turfing iron; and according as the 
are cut up, they ſhould be rolled up, the graſs-lide in- 
| D 2 1 | 
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wards, as cloſe and firm as poſſible, for the more 1 


carrying and moving them without breaking. 


Let the ground where turf is to be laid be made as Firm 
and even as poſſible, by good treading and raking, &c. 
that it may not ſettle unequally hereafter; and it would be 
preferable to have-two or three inches of any light, oor, 
ſoil at top, to prevent the graſs from growing. rank; 
velling the whole equally, and rake the ſurface Lot 
ready for the turf. Inlaying them, make the edges join-cloſe 
and even every way, and as ſoon as laid, the whole ſhould 


be immediately well beaten with a heavy wooden beater, 


and afterwards 52 with a large ſtone or iron roller. 


Gravel Walks. 


Gravel walks ſhould be continued in decent order, . | 


cially | in the principal parts of the garden, kept clean from 


litter, and free from weeds; and let them be now and then 


rolled in 1 dry „open weather. 


Planting Box and Thrift for Edging. 


Now is a very good time to plant box or thrift, where it 
is wanted for edgings to beds or borders. Fheſe edgings 


may be planted any time this month, when the weather is 
mild. Both theſe make cloſe and aorecable edgings, if 
-neatly planted, and well kept afterwards. 


But the box is ſuperior to every thing for forming the 


0 effectual, handſomeſt, and durable edging. 


For the method of planting them, ſee Oftober and Ne- 


| vember. 8 


"Prepaid ations for Planting, &c. 


Trench or dig and prepare ſuch ſhrubbery compart- 
ments and other parts of the pleaſure-ground where you 
intend to plant flowering ſhrubs, this, or the next month. 
Alſo dig thoſe clumps, or quarters, where you intend to 


ant ever-greens, in February or March, that they may 
pe readineſs againſt planting time. 


Dig flower borders and beds, efpecially thoſe as are the 


moſt vacant, that they may be ready to receive the pints, 
or Apes of flowers, the two following months. 


Planting Foreſt: Trees, c. | 
. Foreſt and ornamental trees may now be planted in dry 
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ſoils, in open WA "12 both where deſigned for woods and 


coppices, for timber, &c. and for ornamental plantations. 
For the proper * ſee the Lijts ef har H Trees at the end 


of the book. 


Plans Aae and plaſh old ones. 


Now may alfa plant any ſorts of deciduous hedges; 
rivet, bawthoro, whitethorn, hornbeam, beech, elm, other: 
alder, willow, poplar, bazel, dc. where wanted. —See De- 


| cemper : 


It is alſo a good time to plaſh old naked hedges of any 


outward fences or others, that have run up conliderably | 


above, and become thin or open below. See December. 
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118 the ground, if open weather, between the continu- 
ing rows of young trees and ſhrubs of all ſorts. 

But previous to performing this work, ſhould give any 
neceſſary pruning to the ſhrubs and trees, efpecially the 
deciduous kinds, then let the ground be digged one {pace 
deep; as you go on, trim off auy ſtraggling roots of the 
trees and ſhrubs; and in digging, give every Tpit a fair tur. 
off the ſpade, that the weeds « on the ſurface may be buricd 
properly. 

7. "aus © ENG and pruning Forefi-trees, 


Tranſplanting of young foreſt and e trees 575 
the nurſery, and where required, may be performed an 


time this month if the weather is open, and the ground Ne 
too wet. 


Particularly deciduous foreſt- trees, & c. of the hard y 
kinds, may be removed any time this month, if mild wea- 


ther; but this ſhould not be A practiſed to ever- 


greens, at this ſeaſon. 


Trim up the ſtems of foreſt- trees and other tree ; "OY ; 


where they require it; this may be done when little elſe 


can be don® in the nurſery ; for if it is performed i in froſty B 


weather, the trees will receive no harm by the operation, 


| eſpecially the hardy deciduous kinds, : k 
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Pruning and tranſplanting Flowering Shrubs. 


Prune honey-ſuckles and roſes, and alſo all other kinds 
of hardy deciduous flowering ſhrubs that want it, training 
each with a fingle ſtem, and trimming their heads as you 

ſhall ſee occafion ; ; that is, either to cut out or ſhorten all 
ſtraggling ſhoots, in ſuch manner as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, 
to keep their heads ſoinewhat to a regular form. 

In open and fettted weather you may now tranſplant, 
where neceſſary, moſt forts of hardy deciduous flowering 
ſhrubs, both in the nurſery order, and for ſhrubbery plan- 


' tations, &c. in a dry ſoil; but where the foil is apt to lodge 


wet, there mould not be 155 planted therein before Fe- 
bruary. | | 


? 


Planting Fruit— tree 7 Pte 


Plantations of fruit-tree ſtocks, for grafting and bud- 
3 upon, may be made any time of this month, if fa- 
vourable, mild, open weather. Many of thoſe raiſed from 
feed, &c. laſt ſpring, or the year before, will be fit for this, 
digging them up out of the ſeed-bed, &c. with their full 
roots, and let them be planted in nurſery- -rows, two feet 
and a half aſunder, and fifteen or eighteen inches diſtatit 
from each other in the rows; and when they have attained 
two or three years' growth, will be proper for budding and 


grafting.— See the Nur/ery, October, for the method of 


planting; and that of dg and March and Fune and 
Fuly tor grafting and budding. 


Work in Frofly Weather, 


In froſty weather carry dung, and lay on ſuch places of 
the nurſery as require it. 

This may be neceſſary to ſome particular quarters as 
have been lately cleared, and that are intended to be 


planted again with a freſh ſtock; and let it be trenched 


in regularly one full ſpade deep at leaſt. - 

_ Likewiſe in froſty weather, may prune hardy deciduous 
trees and ſhrubs—and when ſevere froſt, protect the dif- 
ferent ſorts of the more tender or curious young ever- 
greens, & c. as directed under the article—Care of T ender 
7. Tees, Oe. | 


1 
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Preparing Ground for Planting and Sowing. 
In open weather, you ſhould, as much as poffible, for- 
ward the digging and trenching vacant compartments of 
ground where young trees and ſhrubs are to be planted 
in ſpring. | 103620300 83 0H 
Now begin to prepare ſome ground, where it is not wet, 
for the reception of ſtones and kernels of hardy fruits, to 


raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks, for the purpoſe of budding-and 


grafting upon. | 

Theſe, if mild weather, may be ſown about the middle 
or latter end of the month, obſerving to ſow them in beds 
four feet wide; cover the ſtones an inch and a half deep at 
leaſt with earth, and the kernels near an inch : the plants 
will appear in April and May, when they muſt be kept 
clean from weeds, and moderate watering in dry weather 
will be ſerviceable, when they are newly come up. 

Some of them will be fit for tranſplanting in nurfery 
rows next November, and the following planting months; 
or, at leaſt, all of them the ſecond autumn or ſpring. 

Get ready alſo ſome ground to ſow the feeds, nuts, and 
berries, &c. of hardy foreſt-trees, ornamental trees, and 
flowering ſhrubs. , | | 

The ground for this purpoſe. muſt be choſen in a dry 


and ſheltered part of the nurſery. Let it be neatly digged, 


and divide it in beds three or four feet wide. The feed, &c. 
may be ſown in the latter end of this month, if open dry 
weather; otherwiſe not tilt February; ſowing each ſort 
ſeparate,” and earthed in about-an inch to. two inches deep 
in the ſmaller and larger ſeeds. 


Care of tender and young Seedling Trees. 


| Take great care now of all the tender kinds of ſeedling 


trees, ſurubs, and other young plants of ſimilar quality, 
raiſed from ſeed, or by other means, laſt year or before; 

many kinds will, in hard froſt, need ſome ſhelter. | 
Particularly the young ſeedling plants of the cedar of 
Lebanon, &c. the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree, China arbor- 
vite, the tenderer kinds of pines and firs, and the ſeed- 
ling plants of eypreſs, and ſuch like kinds of young ſeed- 
ling ever-greens, which will all need occaſional protec- 
tion in ſevere weather: and therefore, at the approach of 
the firſt hard froſt, the 5p or boxes, &c, containing 
| D 4 
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them, ſhould be removed into a garden frame or ſome 
other convenience of occaſional ſhelter, and in the time of 
hard froſts,”the glaſſes, and other covering, if neceſſary, 
put on; but they muſt be kept conſtantly open in mild 


weather. 


But ſuch tender ſeedling plants as are growing in beds, 
and require {ſhelter in time of froſt, ſhould be covered at 
ſuch time with mats: firſt erecting ſome hoops acroſs the 
bed, and the mats to be drawn over them occaſionally for 


defence of the plants. 


Likewiſe ſome of the more hardy kinds of young plants 


q may be ſheltered in bad weather, by laying ſome peas- 


ſtraw, or other long litter lightly over them; this will pro- 
tect the tender tops and roots from the froſt. IG wg 
But this coveriug muſt not be ſuffered to remain longer 
than neceſſary to defend the plants. | | 
Likewiſe any curious or tender young ever-greens, &c. 
that are planted in pots, ſhould be placed under ſhelter in 
ſevere troſt ; ſuch as arbutus, magnolia, ciſtuſes, china ar- 


bor-vitæ, kalmias, rhododendrons, & c. placing them in a 


frame, or where they may be defended either with glaſſes 
or mats, and other covering, if neceſſary, in rigorous 
weather. | | 2 5 


Pregagatiug by Layers. Jews - 


' - You may till make layers in open weather in many ſorts 


of deciduous trees and ſhrubs that you defire to increaſe. 

This work of laying down the branches of ſhrubs and 
trees to propagate them is very eaſily performed; and 
there are a great many kinds of trees and ſhrubs to be in- 
creaſed by this operation, in the manner following. 

In the firſt place it muſt be remarked, that the young | 
branches that were produced laſt fummer are the mo 
proper parts to be layed, for theſe will put out roots much 
freer than the branches thar are a year or two older. Ob- 
ſerving farther, that as many of the ſhrub kinds branching 
out near the earth afford an opportunity of hying them 


with great facility, but ſuch as run up with tall ſtems, and 


thoſe of the tree kinds, require that ſome ſtrong young. 
plants, principally deciduous, with ſtems one, two, or 
three inches thick, be cut down near the ground a year or 


two before, to form ſtools to furnifh -a ſupply of ſhoots 


near the earth, convenient for laying therein. The ground 
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muſt be dug about the ſhrub or tree that is to be layed ; 
and as you go on, bring down the branches, and faſten 
them in the ground with hooked pegs, obſerving: to lay 
down all the young. wood on each branch into the earth, 
covering therewith the body of each layer three or four 
inches deep, and faſtening each alſo with a peg, if neceſ- 
ſary; and raiſe the tops upright out of the earth, 
But in laying ſome hard-wooded trees and ſhrubs, it is 
neceſſary to ſht the layer, by making a gaſh with a knife 
on the under-fide, flitting it an inch or more upward ; o 
lying that part in the earth, keeping the gaſh a little open, 
which will greatly aſſiſt the rooting, by promoting the 
emiſſion of fibres at the cut part, And this may alſo be 
performed to the ſame advantage in the laying of trees aud 
ſhrubs in general. N 13 me.” 
* Thoſe which are layed in this or next month will be 
tolerably well rooted by next autumn, and miſt then be 
ſeparated from the tree, and planted in the nurſery to get 
ſtrength. | a 
Propagating Flowering Shrubs, Qc. by Cuttings. 
Plant cuttings of honey-ſuckles in open weather, to raiſe 
ſome new plants. TE 3 Ot 
Cuttings of many other kinds of flowering ſhirubs and 
trees may alſo ſtill be planted: and there is a vaſt num- 
ber of plants that may be raiſed by this method, There 
is hardly any tree or ſhrub but what may be increaſed ei- 
ther by this method, or by layers, or by ſuckers from the 
root. | 5 ö 
But the manner of propagating trees or ſhrubs by cut- 
ung e | „ 6 
The cuttings muſt be young ſhoots of the laſt vear's 
growth, which muſt be cut with a ſharp knife from the 
tree or ſhrub-you deſire to propagate; they muſt be from 
about fix or eight to twelve or fifteen inches long, accord- 


ing to their ſtrength and manner of growth; let them be 


planted in rows a foot aſunder, and about ha'f that di- 
ſtance in the row; and every cutting inferted nearly half 
its length into the ground. At 54; Yo Ae 
Plant Cuttings and Suckers of Gooſeberry and Currant Buſhes, 
. to raiſe a Supply of new Plants. | 
Propagate gooſeberry and currant buſhes by cuttin gs of 
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the young ſhoots of the branches, and ſuckers from the 
root; by both of which methods they are propagated with 
great facility and abundance, though cuttings are often 
more generally preferred, on confideration that they are 
not apt to run ſo much to wood, and produce larger fruit 
than ſuckers; but from general obſervation I found no 
very material difference. 5 | 
When deſigned to raiſe them from cuttings, they muſt 
be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, and ſhould be taken 
from the moſt fruitful, free-growing trees, and chooſing 
the ſtraight clean ſhoots, cut them about ten, twelve, fif- 
teen, or eighteen inches in length, or more, according to 
their growth. They muſt be planted in rows, twelve or 
' fifteen inches afunder, introducing each cutting one third 
* or ncar half way into the ground. 


They will make good ſhoots the following ſummer, and 


the ſecond or third year from planting will bear fruit. 
And to propagate them by ſuckers, they rifing abundant- 


ly from the root in ſpring and ſummer, let them be digged 


up with roots, the firſt or ſecond autumn or winter after; 
trim any broken part of the root, and ſhorten the weak 
tops, then plant them in nurſery rows, and they will form 
good plants in a year or two for the garden plantations. . 
Obſerve to train both the cuttings and ſuckers to ſingle 
clear ſteins, ten or twelve to fifteen inches; then let them 
branch out at top and form heads: 


hd, 
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THE GREEN-HOUSE. 
CGREEN-HOUSE plants ſhould have freſh air admitted 
at all favourable: opportunities, occaſional waterings, 

and carefully protected in ſevere weather, 50% 
In mild days, when the weather externally is moderate 
and calm, let the windows be opened a little for the ad- 
miſſion of freſh air about ten or -eleven o'clock; and 
about two or three in the afternoon, let them be ſhut cloſe 


again. But the time of opening, and the time they ſhould = 
be kept open, muſt always be determined by the weather; 


for there are many changes of weather, ſometimes in one 
day, at this ſeaſon. | ; | 


- 


In froſty weather, the windows muſt be kept conſtantly 
Mut; and, if very ſevere, let the window-ſhutters, if any, 
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alſo be ſhut every night, and even occaſionally i in the day 
time, when the froſt. is extremely rigorous, and no ſun; or, 
in default of ſhutters, on this occahon, let garden-mats be 
nailed up againſt all the windows, and remove the ſmall or 
more tender plants in front, as far from danger as poſſible. 

Keep the plants perfectly clear from decayed leaves, and 
as clean as poſſible from any conſiderable foulneſs; and 
every part of the houſe clean and free from littter of fallen 


leaves, &c.; all which is eſſential at this time for the pro- 


ſperity of the plants in general. 

When the weather is foggy, or very wet, it will be pro- 

er to keep the green- houſe cloſe. 

Water mult be given to ſuch plants as you ſee require 
it; but let that be given in very moderate quantities, and 
always, if poſſible, take the opportunity of a mild day, and 
if ſunny, the better: in the forenoon, from eleven to 
twelve or one o'clock, is the proper time of the day for 
watering at this ſeaſon; and generally prefer ſoft water of a 
pond river, or ciſtern, Kc. for this occaſion. | 

But very little water muſt be given at this ſeaſon of the 
vear to any of the aloes, ſedums, or any other of the ſuc- 
culent plants. 

Let it likewiſe be obſerved, that ſuch of the woody exo- 
tics, as oranges, myrtles, geraniums, &c. as you ſhall ſee 
neceſſary to water, ſhould have but a very moderate quan- 
tity given them at any one time, at this ſeaſon, 

In ſuch green-houſes where there is the convenience of 
flues, for occaſional fire-heat in very rigorous weather, 
ſhould, in time of continued ſevere froſt, make moderate 


fires in an evening and morning, juſt ſufficient to warm 


the incloſed air enough to reſiſt the froſt; alſo in very 
foggy or moiſt weather, may make a very moderate fire to 
expel the damp, which often proves pernicious to ſome of 
the more delicate exotics of this department. 


_ THE HOT- HOUSE. 


Pane: | 


AT this ſeaſon the pinery hot-houſe requires good at- 
tendance, for ſome of the pines will now, towards 
end of the month, begin to ſhow fruit; and your afliſt- 
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ance is at no time more neceſſary than when the fruit firſt 

appears, eſpecially in one particular, the ſupporting a-pro- 

per bottom heat; for it the heat of the bark-bed is not kept 
up at that time, the young fruit will receive a check more 
than may be imagined ; as, notwithſtanding; the air of the 
houſe can be ſufficiently warmed by the flues, yet theſe 
plants alſo require always a moderately briſk growing heat 
to their roots, but eſpecially. when the fruit is young; and 
without that afhſtance, they will not advance freely in 
their firſt growth, and being checked therein, will be much 
inferior iu ſize to what they otherwiſe would have been. 

- Examine therefore carefully at this time the heat of the 
 bark-bed in which the pots of pines are plunged; and if 
vou find it very faint, take up all the pots, and let the bark 

be forked up to the bottom. But before you proceed to this, 

if the heat is found much decayed, or the bark confiderabl 

waſted, or become very {mall or earthy, it will be t 

able to add at the ſame time a little new tan, firſt removing 
away ſome of the waſted bark at top and ſides, and then 
fill up with new bark, working the old and new well to- 
gether. When that is done, let the pots be replunged 
again to their xims, in a regular manner, as above. This 
Will enliven the heat greatly; and, if done in proper time, 
the young fruit will grow freely. 
Let the fires be wade very regularly every evening and 
morning, and take care that they are not made too ſtrong, 
for that would be of very bad conſequence; and to avoid 
this, have a thermometer placed in the hot-houſe, as a di- 
rection to regulate the degree of heat. $5 
Water ſhould be given to the pine-apple plants once a | 

week, or fortnight, or as it may {ſeem neceſſary, and al- x 

ways very moderately ; and let as little as poſſible fall into | 

the heart or between the leaves at this ſeaſon, © | 


For the conveniency of watering the pines and other 


plants that are plunged in the bark-bed, a long pipe, made 
of tin, would be eligible to uſe occaſionally : this ſhould | 

be in three different joints, in order that it may be ſhort- 
ened or lengthened,, as you ſee it convenient: one of t 
theſe joints ſhould have a funnel made at the largeſt end, j 
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that, by pouring the water out of a handy-watering-pot 

into the fnonel, tke water is conveyed to the pots in any 

port of the bed, with greater exactneſs, without pouring t 
it into the heart of the plants. 
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Generally have ſoft water, if poſlible, for watering the 
different ſorts of hot-houſe plants; and might have a tub 
or ciſtern placed convenient to the hot houſe to hold 
water occaſionally, juſt to take off the eold chill, at this 
ſeaſon, previous to watering. 


All other tender exotic plants in the hot- houſe or ſtove 


fhould be ſupplied with water as they require it. 
The woody kinds will require it often, but thoſe that are 


of the ſucculent tribe will require it but ſeldom ; or, at 


leaſt, but very little muſt be given them at a time. 

Every plant in the hot-houfe or ſtove ſhould be kept per- 
fedtly clean from duſt or any fort of foulneſs; if any thing 
of that nature appears on their leaves, let the large-leaved 
ſorts be waſhed with a ſponge, &c. the others by occaſion- 


ally watering them all over the top. 


Kidney-beans raiſed in the Hot-houſe., 


Thoſe who have the conveniency of a hot-houſe may 
raiſe early kidney-beans with little trouble. The early 
negro dwarf, ſpeckled- dwarf, and dun-coloured, are proper 
| forts for this purpoſe. 

The method 1s this: —fill ſome large pots, or oblong 
narrow boxes, with rich dry earth, and place them on the 
top of the ſurrounding wall of the bark- bed, and upon the 


coping of the front and other flues, with the bottom raiſed 


detachedly two or three inches above the coping, that the 
heat of the flues may iſſue freely, and that it may not ſcorch 


the earth in the pots, &c. obſerving to plant three or four 


beans in each about an inch deep; or if oblong boxes, of 
about two feet length, plant the beans triangular- ways 


along the middle, two or three inches aſunder: and thus, 
the pots, &c. being placed as above, the beans will ſoon 
ſprout and come up. 

When the beans have ſprouted, ſprinkle the earth with 
a little water, which will help the plants to riſe; when 
they are up, water them frequently. 


Let the plants be ſupplied with proper waterings two or 


three times a week, and they will grow freely, and produce 
plentiful crops of beans in March and April. 

Plant a ſucceſhonal crop in a fortnight or three weeks 
after, in ſmall pots, ready for turning out with dalls of 
9 into the larger 288 & . 
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| Of Cucumbers in the Hot-houſe. | 
_Cucumbers are ſometimes raiſed early, in tolerable good 
perfection, in the hot-houſe, | 
This is effected by ſowing or planting in large pots, or 
oblong narrow boxes, and placed in a convenient fituation 
in the hot-houſe, near the glaſſes ; the boxes for this pur- 
2 may be the ſame length and depth as for kidney- 
eans: fill the pots or boxes with rich earth, and place 
them up near the top glaſſes, behind, or upon the top of 
the back or end flues, with the bottom raiſed detached two 
or three inches, that the heat of the flues may tranſpire 
freely, as obſerved above for the kidney beans, | 
But the beſt ſituation in the hot-houſe for cucumber _ 
plants, is to place them by means of ſupports within about | 
fifteen or eighteen inches of the top glaſſes, nearly under 
or towards the upper ends of the ſuperior tier of fixed 
lights, not to ſhade, & c. the other plants below. 
The ſeed may either be ſown in ſmall pots, and placed 
in a dung hot-bed, or the bark-bed in the hot-houſe to 
raiſe the plants, or may be fown at once in the pots or 
boxes, ſix or eight ſeeds in a ſmall patch; or in a box of 
two or three feet long you may ſow two ſuch patches: 
and when the plants are up, they ſhould be thinned out, 
leaving two or three of the ſtrongeſt plants in each place. 
Or, if you raiſe the plants firſt in ſmall pots plunged in 
the bark-bed or in a dung hot-bed, let them be afterwards 
tranſplanted, with a ball of earth about their roots, into 
the boxes or larger pots. 4 1 
When the runners of the plants have advanced to the 
outſide of the pots or boxes, you may fix up ſome laths to 
ſupport the vines or runners, which ſhould be faſtened to 
them. Let them have water frequently, for they will re- 
quire 1t every other day at leaſt, | | 


Early Strawberries in the Hot-houſe. 


Strawberries may be brought to early perfection in the 
hot-houſe ; and, if defired, this is the time to begin to in- 
troduce therein ſome pots of good-bearing plants. | 
The ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries are the forts that 
will ſucceed beſt ; they ſhould be planted in pots, obſerv- 
ing to chooſe young,. two or.three years' plants, full bear- 
ers; take them up with a ball of earth about their roots, 
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and plant one in each pot; but this ſhould be done in 
open mild weather ſome conſiderable time before you place 
them in the hot-houſe—See next month. Or it would be 
be more adviſable to have the plants for this purpoſe pot- 
ted about. Michaelmas; or in October, &c. 

Place the pots now towards the front of the hot-houſe, 
near the glaſſes, and let them have water frequently, eſpe- 
cially when they are in bloſſom, and the fruit young; but 
obſerving, that when they are in bloſſom not to water too 
freely over the flowers, giving it only chiefly to the earth in 
the pots. 5 N 


Of Flowering Plants in the Hot-houſe. 


In the hot-houſe you may likewiſe bring many kinds of 
flowers to blow at an early ſeaſon, by placing therein pots 
or boxes containing the plants, any time this month. 

Particularly ſuch as pots of roſes and honey-ſuckles, 
Perfian lilac, hypericums, ſyringas, African-heaths, cyti- 
ſus, and other ſmall deſirable flowering ſhrubs ; pots of 
pinks, carnations, ſweet-williams, wall and ſtock July 
flowers, &c. and pots or boxes of any kinds of bulbous 
roots, planted either in earth or ſand; alſo ſeeds of ahy 


moderate-growing curious annual flowers ſown in pots. 


4 


S 
WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Ga and Melons, 


b HERE the raiſing of early cucumbers and melons 


was not begun laſt month, it may now be com- 
menced the beginning or middle of this, with a greater 
proſpect of ſucceſs; obſerving exactly the ſame method of 
making the ſeed hot-bed, ſowing the ſeed, and general ma- 


nagement of the bed and plants, as directed under the head 


Cucumhers, & c. in the kitchen- garden of January. 


Ridging out early Cucumbers and Melons, 
If the cucumber and melon plants, which were raiſed 


. laſt month, or beginning of this, have not ſuffered by any 


of the accidents that-are-attendant on them at this ſeaſon, ; 
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they will now be arrived to a proper growth for ridging 
out into a larger hot-bed, finally to remain; a new hot- 
bed, for one or more larger frames, ſhould therefore be 
prepared in due time for their reception. 

Provide for that purpoſe, the beginning or middle of 
this month, a proper quantity of freſh horſe-ſtable dung, 
from the dung hills in ſtable-yards, & c. conſiſting of the 
warm, moiſt ſtable-litter and dung of the horſes together; 
ſuch as has lain ſome time, but that is moderately freſh, 
abounding in a good moiſt ſteamy heat; taking the ſhort 
and long together as it comes to hand; and of which, pro- 
vide as much as will make a bed for one or more frames, 
three feet and a half high. The neceſſary quantity is one 
tolerable cart-load to every light; fo, if for a three-light 


barrow-fuls; and ſo in proportion for every ſuch frame, 
7 x <a 0 8 | . 22 2 

The dung being procured, it would be proper, eſpecially 
if rather rank and freſh, to fork it up in a heap, to remain 
eight, ten, or twelve days, according to its condition or 
quantity, that it may ferment to an equal temperature. If 
poſſible, let the heap be turned over once in the time; 


ow: and prepare the dung well, by which means it will 
work kindly, when made up into a bed; the heat will be 
ſteady and laſting, and not ſo liable to become too violent, 
or of a burning quality, as when the dung is not previ- 


3 ; and by mixing the parts together, it will mel- 


4 


ouſly prepared as above. 5 
The dung being thus prepared, proceed to making the 


buot- bed: begin the bed by ſhaking ſome of the longeſt 


dung into the bottom, then take the dung as it comes to 


with- the fork from time to time, as you go on. In this 
mannner let the bed be carried up neatly and even on 
every fide three feet and a half high, which ſubſtance 
may appear conſiderable at firſt, but we muſt allow for 
1 7012 it will probably ſettle a foot in leſs than a fort- 

The bed being finiſhed, put on the frame or frames and 
lights, which will defend the bed from wet, and bring up 
the heat the ſooner; tilting the upper end of the lights a 
little, that the ſteam, may paſs off. In a week after the 
bed is made, if it has ſettled unequally, take off the frame, 


frame, three loads is requiſite, or about thirty large wheel. 


whch will-let the rank ſteam and ſtrong ſtench of the dung 


hand, and fork it in equally on every part, and beat it down 
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and make the bed level, then immediately put on the 
frame again for good. 

After this let the ſtate of the bed be daily RY" with 
good attention; and when you find the violent heat is over, 
lay in the earth; but be ſure let the burning heat be; over 
firſt, | 

The earth for this purpoſe ſhould be rich, and it mould 
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alſo be quite dry; for that is a material articie to be re- 0 
4 carded at this feaſon. The earth proper for cucumbers i 
f m:y be either any prepared compoſt of rich earth, light : 
] lou and rotten dung, or of the temperature of 1ight 
, ob kitchen-garden earth ; or, may previouſly prepare a 
: quantity from any of the quarters of the kitchen-garden, 
; provided it be naturally light and dry, and has been well 
9 enriched with dung: but Theſe earths ſhould be prepared 
5 three or faur months before you want to uſe them, ſo 
4 ſloull, in a dry time, about Michaelmas, be brought in 
: and thrown up, in a heap ridgeways, in a dry place, open 


1 to the ſan and free air, mixiog therewith at the ſame time ö 
tome good rotten dung, breaking and blending the whole 

| well together a due quantity of this compolt | heap ſhould 

5 be carried into ſome ſhed, or other theltered plice, open in 

; front to theeſun or free air, a month or a fortnight at leaſt 

before you want it, that it may be preferyed perfectly dry 

for earthing the bed. 

Then when the bed is in order, Jay about half a buſhel, 
or rather more, of earth, juſt under the middle of each 
light, riſing each parcel of earth in a round hillock, ten or- 
twelve inches high; then let the ſpaces between the bills, 
and quite to the ides of the frame, be covered with the- 
lame fort of earth, only two or three inches thick at this 
time while the bed is in ſtrong heat, for fear of burning, as 
explained below; but which, when the heat is become 
moderate, is by degrees to be augmented till raiſed as high 
as the top of the hills, as hereafter directed. 

The reaſon for laying the earth in little hills, and not 
earthing the bed fully at once, is by way of precaution, 
in cafe of violent after-heat, and in which caſe it will 
more readily paſs off in ſteam, between the hills, and like-- 
wife becaufe we may venture to uſe the bed ſome days 
ſooner than if it was to be earthed all over at once to the 
full thickneſs; for if the bed ſhould burn after the-plants 
ate 11, you Can more readily prevent the earth, and alſo 
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_the roots of the plants, from being burnt thereby, by draw- n 
ing the earth away from round the bottom of the hills if 6 
it burns, and ſupply the place ſtill with more freſh mould, fi 
As ſoon as the bed 1s earthed as above, put on the f1 
glaſſes: and by the next day the hillocks of earth will be : 
warm; if they be, level the top of each a little, ſo that % 
they may be about eight or ten inches thick, then proceed 0 
to put in the plants, the cucumbers and melons ſepa- ir 
rately, in different hot-beds, or diſtin& frames, &c. | al 
Previous to this, obſerve, that as having, laſt month, 
directed the plants to be pricked into ſmall pots, three fo 
cucumbers,.and two melons, in each pot ſeparately; and th 
as they are now to be turned out of theſe pots with the pl 
ball of earth entire, and planted, one pot of plants in each th 
of the above hills of earth, I would thereby intimate, in th 
this final tranſplanting, that two of the beſt cucumber plants pc 
and only one melon would be the moſt eligibly ſufficient be 
to remain, cutting the others away, either now or after 
= . ._ planting; however, in either caſe, it is adviſable, previ- if 
== oully to tranſplanting, that, in order to have the whole the 
1 ball of earth adhere cloſely about the roots, to give the the 
$i pots ſome water the day before; and the method of plant- tio 
Fi hg is this: having ſome pots of the ſtrongeſt plants ready, rail 
4 place your hand on the ſurface ot the pot, taking the ſtems | 
7 of the plants carefully between yoyr fingers; then turn cor 
= the mouth of the pot downwards, and ſtrike the edge Fla. 
: gently on the frame; the plants, with the ball of earth to obſ 
* their roots, will come out entire; then, making a hole in ing 
the middle of each hill of earth, place one pot of plants, mor 
with the ball entire, in each hole, cloſing the earth well ect 
round the ball, and about an inch over the top, bringing Ing 
the earth cloſe round the ſtems of the plants; then give a as fi 
very moderate watering towards the outſide of the ball of be | 
ihe plants; this done, then ſhut all the lights down cloſe for eſpe 
the preſent, till the ſteam riſes again ſtrong; then mult be be « 
tilted a little behind in proportion, to give it vent. and. 
The plants being ridged out finally into the beds where caſi 
they are to remain for fruiting, muſt be careful to give the 1 


them freſh air every day, by raifing the glaſſes a little for I livir 
its admiſſion, and for the great ſteam to paſs off: and it 1s heat 
neceflary to cover the lights every night with mats, putting It!el1 
them on about half an hour, or an hour, or little more or ziter 
leſs, after the time of ſun-ſet, and uncover again in the 
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morning about ſan-rifing: in covering up, never let the 
ends of the mats hang down low over the ſides of the 
frame, which would ſtifle the plants, and draw up a hurt- 
tul ſteam. 1 | 3 51 901 4 
Air muſt be admitted to them every day, when the 
weather is any thing favourable, by raiſing the upper end 
of the glaſſes from about half an inch to an inch or two, or 
in proportion to the ſharpneſs or mildneſs of the outward 
air, and internal heat and ſteam of the bed. 

In giving the plants air, it is a good method, at this ſea- 
ſon, in cutting weather, to faſten a mat acroſs the ends of 
the lights, where tilted, to hang down detachedly over the 
place where the air enters the frame; the mat will break 
the wind and ſharp air before it reaches the plants, and yet 
there will be a due proportion of air admitted, without ex- 
poſing them directly to it; and there will alſo be full li- 
berty to let the {team paſs off. | 

Likewiſe, in covering the glaſſes on nights with mats, 
if there be a ſtrong heat and great ſteam in the bed, let 
the lights be raif.d a little behind when you cover up; let 
them remain ſo all night, and uſe the mats as above men- 
er, to hang down before the place where the glaſſes are 
raiſed, | . 097; 
One great article to be attended to now, is to ſupport a 
conitant growing heat in the hot-bed, fo as to keep the 
ants in a regular growing ftate. The firſt thing to be 
obſerved toward this is, that in fix or eight days after ridg- 
ing out the plants, provided the heat of the bed is become 
moderate, it will be very proper to give ſome outward pro- 
tection of dry, long litter, waſte hay, fern, ſtraw, &c. lay- 
ing it cloſe round the ſides near a foot thick, and as high 
as five or fix inches up the ſides of the frame; but this will 
be particularly ſerviceable if very wet weather, but more 
eſpecially, if driving cold rains, or ſyow, as alſo, if there 
be cold piercing winds; all of which would chill the bed, 
and, without the above precaution, would ſometimes oc» 
caſion ſuch ſudden and great decay of the heat, as to prove 
the manifeſt deſtruction of the plants; whereas the above 
lining of litter will defend the bed, and preſerve a fine 
heat till the dung begins naturally to decline or decay of 
ſelf, which is generally in about three weeks or a month 
after the bed is made, when the warmth of it mult be re- 
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newed by adding a lining of freſh hot dung cloſe to its 
es e 000 21 Ea AA 5 | 
But for the firſt week or ten days after the plants are 
ridged out into this hot-bed, mind that their roots have 
not too much heat; for it ſometimes happens that a bed, 
after the mould and plants are in, the earth confining the 
heat and ſteam more below in the dung, will begin afreſh 
to heat ſo violently, as to be in danger of burning the earth 
at the bottom of the hills: and without ſome precaution 
is taken, the burning will ſoon reach the roots of the 
plants; therefore, for the firſt week or ten days, let the 
bottom of the hillocks be at times examined, by drawing 
away a little of the earth below; and if any burning ap- 
pear, remove the burnt earth, replace it with new, and by 
drawing ſome of the earth away quite-round, let the hills 
be kept as narrow as they will juſt ſtand, fo as to ſupport 
the plants, and ſo let them remain till the danger of burn- 
ing is over; and then put the earth round them again. 
When the great heat abates, or the roots of the plants he- 
gin to appear through the fides of the hills of earth, then 
begin to add ſome freſh, light, rich earth all round them; 
about three days after you may lay ſome more; and in 
two or three days after that, you may earth the bed all 
ever, to the full thickneſs, fo as to be equal with the top of 
the illocks. But before you lay the freſh: earth to the 
frdes of the hills, let it firſt be laid a few hours, or for one 
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quire an equal degree of warmth with that in the bed; 
then, being applied round the hills, as above, it will not 
be in danger of chilling the roots of the plants. 

The next particular care is that of lining the hot-bed 
when the heat declines;' therefore, when the heat of the 
bed begins to'decreaſe much, let a lining of the beſt hot 
dung be applied in due time to the back or front of the 
bed, or to both if the heat is very much declined, The 
dung for this purpoſe ſhould be prepared in the ſame 
manner as that for making the bed. Remember, that if 
there was a lining of dry litter laid round the ſides of the 
bed, to defend it from wet, &c. as before directed, this 
muſt firſt be removed before you apply the lining of the 
dung; then apply the lining cloſe to the fides of the bed, 
about twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches wide, according 


night, in the frame, up towards the ſides, that it may ac- 
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as the heat is leſs or more declined, and ſhould be raiſed 
about four or five inches higher than the dung of the bed, 
to allow for ſettling : lay ſome earth on the top of the lin- 
ing, to keep the rank cutting ſteam of the freſh dung-from 
coming up that way; which, if it did, would be apt to 
enter the frame, at the place where the lights are raiſed to 
admit air, and prove of bad conſequence to the plants. 


5 Of Popping or topping the above Plants. 8 
The young plants, both cucumbers and melons, ſhould 
be ſtopped or topped, if not done before, at the ſirſt joint, 
by pruning off the top of the firit runner-bud; which 
being neceſſary both to ſtrengthen them in promoting a 
ſtocky growth, and-cauſe them to put forth lateral ſhoots 
at the firſt and ſecond joints, to form fruitful runners; and 
from theſe, others of the ſame nature will be produced. 
This operation ſhould be performed when the plants 
have two rough leaves, and when the-ſecond rough leaf is 
about the breadth of a ſhilling, having the firſt runner-bud 


| riſing at it's baſe; and the ſooner this is detached, the ſooner 
. the plants acquire ſtrength, and put out fruitful runners.» 

) It is to be done ja the following manner: 4 DIEM 
n You will ſee ariſing, in the centre of the plant, at the bot- 
y tom of the ſecond rough leaf, and as it were incloſed within 
: it, the end of the firſt runner, like a {mall bud; which bud, or 
8 runner, being the advancing top of the plant, is now to be 


taken off cloſe, and may be done either with the point of a 
pen-knife or ſmall ſciflors, or pinched off carefully with 
the finger and thumb; or, when it is very ſmall, it may be 
picked off with the point of a pin or needle; but whichever 
way you take it off, be careful not to go ſo cloſe as to 
wound the joint from whence it proceeds. COR 
Having thus pruned or ſtepped the plants at the firſt 
Joint, they will by that means very quickly get ſtrength, 
as will plainly appear in a few days; and in about a week 
or ten or twelve days after being thus treated, will each 
begin to ſend forth two or three runners; which runners 
will probably ſhow fruit at their firſt, ſecond, or third 
joints; for if the main or firſt runner was not to be ſtop- 
ped as above, it would perhaps run half a yard or two 
bed feet in length, without. putting out more runners to fill 
25 . the frame, or probably without ſhowing a ſingle fruit; fo 
KIDS that it is upon theſe lateral ſhgots or runners produced 
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after ſtopping the plants, that the fruit 1s moſt likely firſt 


to appear in any tolerable time in the ſeaſon ; but let it 
be alſo obſerved, that when the ſaid laterckl ſhoots have 
three joints, and that if any of them do not then ſhow 
fruit at either of the joints, it will be proper to pinch of 
the top of ſuch ſhoots at the third joint; which win pro- 
mote their putting forth a ſupp:y of two or three new 
ſhoots, ſome or all of which will moſt likely be. fruitful; 
and after this, according as they advance in growth, tratn 
the runners along in regular order, cut out caſual very 
weakly vines, and thin others where very irregularly crowd- 


ed: and thus, if the bed is well managed, and the plants 


are forward, thoſe of the cucumbers will probably pro- 


- duce proper ſized fruit the end of this month, or begin- 
ning or middle of next; but the melons not fo ſoon by ſix 


or eight weeks, or not till May or June.—See next month, 


Of ſowing Cucumber and Melon Seed. 


As there may be many perſons who did not begin laſt 
month to ſow cucumbers for an early crop, it will here be 
proper to take notice, that the beginning, middle, or any 


time of this month, is {till a good time to begin that work, 
making a ſeed hot-bed for ſowing the ſeed, as directed in 


January. = 
Thoſe which are ſawn early in this month, will, with 
good management, produce fruit in the end of March, or 
beginning of April; and thoſe ſown in the middle or latter 
end of the month will have fruit the end of April, and will 
bear plentifully in May and June, &. | 
The beginning of this month is a very good time to be- 
gin to ſow melons for a good crop in the frames. 
The feed hot-bed which is to be made now, either for 
cucumbers or melons, muſt be of the ſame dimenſions ; and 
the ſeed ſown, and the plants managed, as directed laſt 
month. DIVE: 3 36-1 | 
But obſerve, that to be well ſupplied with either cucum- 
ber or melon plants, either to plant in new beds or to have 
a reſerve in caſe of accidents to any already planted out, 
it will be very proper to ſow ſome ſeed at three different 
times this month. " Str 
Or theſe may be ſown each time in ſuch cucumber hot- 


| beds as are already made, and in cultivation : and when fit 


to-prick out, let it be moſtly in ſmall pots, as directed in raif- 
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ing the plants laſt month, and plunged in the back part of 

the ſame bed. | | 
They may be kept there till wanted, either for new, or 

to ſupply any deficiency in the preſent beds. | 


Forcing Aſparagus, 

Hot-beds for obtaining early aſparagus may be made any 
time in this month. EO, 1 

For the purpoſe of forcing aſparagus, we muſt be pro- 
vided with proper plants; theſe are previouſly raiſed in the 
natural ground from ſeed, as hereafter directed, which 
being trauſplanted from the ſeed- bed into other beds in 
the common ground, and having two or three years' growth 
there, they are then of the proper ſize and ſtrength for 
forcing: obſerving that the neceffary quantity is from 
about five to fix or ſeven hundred for a bed for a three- 
light frame, and ſo in proportion for two or more ſuch 
frames ; for theſe plants in hot-beds ſhould be crowded very 
cloſe, in order that, by having as many plants as poſſible 
in each frame, they may produce a proportionable ſupply 
of aſparagus, to recompentſe ſufficiently for the great trou- 
ble and expenſe requiſite in forcing. ES, 

The hot-beds, for this purpoſe of forcing aſparagus, are 
made of freſh horſe-dung, full of heat, and muſt be made 
very ſubſtantial; -provide, therefore, a proper quantity of 
the above ſort of dung, as directed for cucumber hot-beds; 
fork it up together, in a mixed order, into a heap; and in 
a week or a fortnight, according to the quantity and quality 
of the dung, it will be of a proper temperature for making 
the hot-bed. | Ve ir bb VR roy 

The dung being thus in order, then prepare to make the 
hot-bed, which muſt be made of proper dimenſions, for 
one or more three light frames in a range, allowing for it 
to be three inches wider on every fide than the frame, and 
make it a yard high at leaſt, and level the top even and 
ſmooth: then directly, without putting on the frame as 
yet, earth it all over, ſix or ſeven inches thick, for the im- 
mediate reception of the plants, for no time muſt be loſt in 
making the moſt of the hot-bed in forcing aſparagus; but 
remarking, the frame muſt not yet be put on; for the heat 
of the bed-being very ſtrong at firſt, the framing and 
glaſſes, if put on cloſe, and thereby excluding the external 
ar. would make it heat too violently. | | 
The bed being made, and earthed as above, then having 


a proper quantity of aſparagus plants, proceed to place 
them on the ſurface of the earth: previouſly raifing at one 
end a ſmall ridge of earth, five or fix inches high, again 
which to place the firſt courſe of plants. This done, mark 
on the ſurface the width of the frame, and then begin and 
place the plants againſt this little ridge of earth, gathered 
as cloſe to one another as poſſible, drawing a little of the 


theſe in the ſame manner, and fo continue laying them 
onè againft.another, crowded as cloſe together every way 
as poſſible to the width of the mark for the frame, from 
one end to the other of the bed, with their tops or crowns 
all upright, and of an equal level: then, when the whole 
Bed is thus planted, let ſome moiſt earth be directly banked 
up againſt the outſide roots, all around, an inch or two, 
-higher.than their tops; which done, cover the crowns of 
the roots all over with light rich earth, about two inches 
.thick, which concludes the work for the preſent, till the 
buds or young ſhoots of the aſparagus begin to appear 
through the earth. _ | | 
Or in a week, or ten or twelve days after the bed 1 
made and planted, if the heat is become moderate, or if 
ery bad weather, great now, or exceſhve rains, &c, 
may put on the frame and lights: but if a conſiderably 
extenſive bed, as the heat will continue longer in a violent 
Nate, muſt be cautious in framing it too ſoon before the 
© buds begin to advance, or defend the top occaſionally with 
MNraw-litter, c. | N | 
When the buds, therefore, of the aſparagus begin to 
appear through the ſurface of the earth, then prepare to 
add another portion of three or four inches depth of more 
mould.; previous to this, a wreath of thick ſtraw-bands 
Ihauld be fixed round the top of the eartb of the bed, cloſe 
to the edge, both to ſecure the outſides of this farther 
ſupply of earth, and to place the frame on; for this put- 
poſe make ſome large ſtraw-bands or ropes, three or four 
inches thick, and having a quantity of ſmall, ſharp-pointed 
woaden' pegs, fix the ſtraw- band down neatly along the 
top of the earth, next the edge, juſt in the proper place bo 
receive the bottom of the frame, for it ſerves both to ſecure 
the ſecond covering of earth, and ſupport the frame when 
it is put on; when the wreath is thus fixed, then cover the 
young buds of the afparagus all over with a ſupply” ef 
light earth, three or four inches thick, or as high as tt 
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buds firſt begin to appear. 


the frame, there ſhould happen exceflive rains, or great 


a long thick ſtake, ſeveral wide holes in the dung, on 


| heat is become moderate, the holes muft be cloſed again. 


_ confiderably, you ſhould prepare to renew it as ſoon as 


top of the aforeſaid wreath, to have it fix inches depth at 
leaſt, in the whole, over the crown of the plants, 

Having applied the ſecond addition of earth, then, if 
you judge that all danger from burning is over, it will be 
proper to put on the frame; place it upon the wreath of 
ſtraw-bands, and, as ſoon as thus placed, put on the lights 
or glaſſes of the frame. b z 5 

After the frame is placed on the bed, it is neceſſary, if 
there is a great ſteam, to raiſe or ſhove open the lights at 
top occaſionally an inch or two, to give the ſteam vent to 
paſs away, and to admit freſh air, but eſpecially when the 


Obſerve, that if, during the time the bed is without 


ſnow, it is proper to cover occafionally with mats or ſtraw, 
&c. 5 A 5 | | 
But it muſt be remarked, that for the firſt week or fort- 
night after the bed is made, and the aſparagus planted, that 
the ſtate of its warmth ſhould be, every day carefully exa- 
mined ; for that purpoſe, thruſt two or three long ſharp- 
pointed ſticks down betwixt the roots into the dung, in 
different parts of the bed; when upon drawing, up. the 
ſticks, once or twice a day, and feeling the lower end, you 
can readily judge of the degree of heat; which, if found 
very violent, threatening to burn the earth and ſcorch the 
roots of the plants, jt muſt be moderated, by boring, with 


each fide of the bed, alſo in the earth juſt under the roots, 
to admit the air, and to. let the rank ſteam and burnin 
quality of the dung paſs off more freely ; but, when the 


Likewiſe obferve, when the heat is moderate, it will be 
very proper to lay a quantity of dry long litter round the 
ſides of the bed, which will preſerve a fine kindly growing 
beat, and will defend the bed from being chilled by heavy 
rains, ſnow, &c. | | | | 

But in the next place obſerve, that by the time the frame 
is put on, or ſoon after, you muſt be careful to examine 
the ſtate of heat in the bed; and if beginning to decline 


poſſible ; which is to be done by applying a lining of hot 
. to the ſides of it, as directed for cucumber and melon 
e . a ö 5 1 2 
E 
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Freſh air muſt be admitted in fine weather daily, eſpeci- 
ally if the heat of the bed is ſtrong, when the buds begin 
to appear through this laſt covering of earth; for freſh air 
is neceſſary both to give them colour, and prevent their 
drawing up too faſt and weak; therefore, in fine ſunny 
days, either tilt the upper ends of the lights an inch or two, 
or ſhove them a little down, as may be convenient; but 
keep them cloſe in all cold or very bad weather, and al- ä 
ways on nights. | 
4 Continue to cover the glaſſes every night with mats or 
\ ſtraw. 

The bed, if made and managed as above directed, will 
begin to produce aſparagus abundantly in four or five 
weeks; and, provided the heat be kept up, will continue 
producing buds in great plenty for about a fortnight or | 
three weeks, A bed for a three-light frame will, for that 
time, produce three or four hundred buds a- week. 

The method of gathering the aſparagus in hot- beds 1s to 
thruſt your finger down gently into the earth, and break 
the buds off cloſe to the roots, which they will readily do; 
but the cutting them with a knife, as practiſed in the natural 
ground, would, by reaſon of the buds coming up ſo very 
thick one under another, deſtroy as many or more than 
vou gather. 

When it is intended to have a conſtant ſupply of aſpa- 
Tagus in the winter and ſpring ſeaſon, till that in the na- 
tural ground comes in, you ſhould make a new hot-bed 
every three weeks or a month, 

A quantity of freſh plants muſt alſo be procured for 
every new bed ; for thoſe which have been once forced in 
a hot-bed are not fit for any uſe afterwards, either in 8 
hot-bed or the natural ground. 

When deſigned to raiſe aſparagus plants for forcing, 
ſhould ſow ſome ſeed every year, in a bed of rich earth, as 
directed below; obſerving, when the plants are one year 
old, to tranſplant them into an open compartment, in 
rows, nine inches aſunder, and about the fame diſtance in 
the rows. When they have two or three ſummers? growth, 
they are then fit to take up for forcing ; but if they ſtand 
three years before you take them up, they will produce 
much larger buds. | 

It is neceſſary to have three different pieces of ground 
Aways eppioyed at the ſame time with aſparagus plans 


* 


buds plentifully, 


"—_ 
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for the above. purpoſe : that is, one piece for the ſeed-hed 
with ſeedling plants, which ſhould never ſtand longer than 
one year before tranſplanted; the other two pieces to be 
occupied with tranſplanted plants; one to be a year's 
growth from the time of planting, before the other; by 


which method of ſowing a quantity of ſeed, and planting - 


out a quantity of plants every ſpring, you will, after the 
frſt three years, obtain a freſh ſupply of proper plants 
every year, of eligible age and growth, as above, fit for 
forcing. A | 


The ſeaſon to ſow the ſeed is the laſt week in February, 50 


or firſt fortnight in March; it ſhould be ſown in a fpot of 
light rich ground; ſow it tolerably thick, and tread it down 
evenly, then rake it into the ground in a regular manner. 
See (ü) ĩ 5 is 

The ſeaſon to tranſplant the plants from the ſeed - bed 
is in March, obſerving the method as directed in that 
month. Pp | 

The ſeaſon to begin to make hot-beds. for forcing theſe 
plants is according to the time you deſire to have the 
plants fit for uſe ; for inſtance, if you defire them at Chriſt- 
mas, begin in the ſecond or third week in November. 

Such perſons as do not chooſe to-raiſe the plants them- 
ſelves for forcing, or ſuch as defire to be furniſhed with 
plants for. that purpoſe till their own are ready, may in 
either caſe be ſupplied with them at moſt of the kitchen- 
gardeners near great cities, but particularly thoſe near 
London, many of whom raiſe great quantities purpoſely 
for freie ĩ 46 | 3 £1 | 

They may be purchaſed generally by the rod. of ground 

they grow upon, and about eight or ten- ſhiliings per rod 
is the price: there are generally between two and three 


hundred roots in a rod; and two and a half, or three rods 


at molt, is ſufficient for a three-light frame. 
Theſe plants, if properly pack2d up in hampers, cr 
boxes, with ſtraw, may be conveyed to a great diſtance: 
1 tave had them come ſixty miles in the winter ſeaſon for 
forcing z when they have come very ſafe, and produced 


| | Muſtrooms. | ; 4 
Take care that the muſhroom beds are ſtill well defend- 


a” 
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ed from heavy rains and froſt; both of which would de- 
ſtroy the ſpawn. 
The covering of ſtraw ſhould never be leſs than twelve 
inches thick on every part of the bed; and at this ſeaſon, 
it would be proper to continue ſome large garden mats 
ſpread over the ſtraw covering, to fecure the bed more ef. 
fectually from wet and cold ; "and obſerving, that if the 
wet at any time has penetrated quite through any part of 
the covering, let the wet ſtraw be removed, and replaced 
with ſome that is clean and dry. 
New muſhroom beds may be made. For the particular 
method.and management, ſee September. 


Kidney-Beans. 


The bexunning or any time of this month you may make 


a hot-bed tor ſome early kidney-beans : 

Prepare for that purpoſe ſome new horſe-dung, as di. 
rected for cucumber and other hot- beds; with which let 
he beds be made about two feet and a half high, and long 
enough for one or more frames. Make the ſurface of the 
bed even and ſmooth, and put on the frame. When the 
heat is become moderate, let the bed be covered with rich 
light earth, ſeven or eight inches thick; then draw drills 
from the back to the front of the frame, a foot aſunder, 
and an inch deep. Drop the beans therein two or three 
inches apart, and cover them an inch deep with earth. 

Or may ſow the beans thick in a ſmall hot- bed, or in 


pots therein, to raiſe the plants about an inch in growth, 


then tranſplanted into a larger hot-bed, as above, to remain. 
The beſt ſorts for this purpoſe are the early white dwarf, 
black, and liver-coloured dwarf kidney-beans, becauſe 


they come earlier, and do not run ſo ſtrong or rampant as 


the other ſorts, 

When the plants' begin to appear, raiſe the lights a little 
behind every mild day, to admit freſh air to ſtrengthen 
tt eir growth; giving alſo occaſional gentle waterings, 
continuing the ſame care in their advancing ſtate, and ſup- 
port a proper heat in the bed: they will thus afford au 
early produce in April, &c. 

But where there is a hot-houſe, may raiſe early kidney 
or French beans, generally, with much leſs trouble, and 
more certain good uccels, than in hot-beds, as above. 
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inches, or two feet high; ſet on the frame, and cover the 


_ ſurface, each ſort ſeparate (ſee Fanuary) ; and ſift as much 


continnes mild, it will ſucceed-tolerably well without any 
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Small Sallading. 


Sow the different ſorts of ſmall-ſallading once a week 
or ten days, ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and: 
lettuce, & c. . . | 

Theſe ſmall ſallad ſeeds, if open mild weather towards 
the latter end of the month, may now be ſown in beds or 
borders of natural earth, in the common ground; but, 
provided you have the conveniency, it will, not withſtand- 
ing, be proper to ſhelter the bed with a frame and lights, 
or with bell or hand glaſſes; or where theſe are wanting, 
you may fow the ſeeds on warm borders, and ſhelter them 
at night, and in bad weather, with a covering of mats. 

Chooſe for theſe feeds a ſpot of dry light ground; dig 
it neatly, and rake the ſurface tine; then draw flat ſhallow. 
Grills; ſow the ſeed therein, each ſort ſeparate, very thick, 
and earth it over not more than a quarter of an inch 
deep; and if intended to cover with plaſſes, let them be 
directly put on; aud when the plants. come up, give air 
by railing the lights behind, or by taking them off in fine 
ays. N 8 . 
But if the weather ſnould now prove very cold, ſuch as 
froſt, ſnow, or cold rains, and that a conſtant ſappty of 
theſe ſmall herbs are wanted, or that they are wanted as 
ſoon as poſlible, or at any particular time, it will, for the 
greater certainty of procuring them, be Rill proper, where 
it can be obtained, to raife them in a ſlight hot-bed. 


Make the bed with freſh horſe-dung, about eighteen 


bed with earth, four or five inches thick. | 


Sow the ſeed thick, either in ſhallow drills, or on the' 


fine earth over as will juſt cover it; put on the lights, and 
when the plants appear, give plenty of air.. | h 
About the middle or latter end of the month, if open 
and mild weather, you may begin to ſow a ſmall ſalladin, 
on warm borders, in the open ground; and if the weather 


covering. fs X 0 
When theſe plants, both under cover and in the open 
ground, begin to come up, they ſometimes, by riſing very 
thick, raiſe the earth in a kind of cake upon their tops, 
which conſequently retards their growth; they may be 
3 i 
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afhſted by whiſking the ſurface lightly with your hand, 
&c. to ſeparate the earth ; after which the plants will riſe 
V e . 
When thoſe coming up in the open ground, the latter 
end of this month, happen to be attacked with morning 
koar-froſts, and likely to be a ſunny mild day, if before 
the ſun riſes full upon them, you water them out of a 
watering pot, with the head on, to waſh off the froſty 


rime, it will prevent their changing black and going off, 
| Care of Cauliflower-Plants. 


Cauliflower-plants in frames ſhould have the free air 
every mild day, by taking the glaſſes entirely off. 
_ About the end of the month, if mild ſettled weather, 
you may begin to tranſplant ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants 
Into the place where they are to remain, Plant them in 
a quarter of rich well-dunged ground, thirty inches or 
2 vard diſtance each way; but if cold and unſettled 
weather, defer this planting till next month, | 
Cauliflowers under hand or bell-glaſſes ſhould alſo be 
tuinned out towards the end of the month, for planting as 
above, if mild fine weather, and the plants tolerably ſtrong; 
that is, if there are more than one or two under each glaſe, 
let all above that number be taken away. But if very 
cold unfavourable weather, as above obſerved, defer this 
work till March, obſerving, however, when performing it, 
to take up the weakeſt, and let the ſtrongeſt remain under 
the glafles to come in for the principal early crops; and 
draw ſome earth up round their ſtems, ſtill continuing the 
- glaſſes, and give air, by tilting. one fide, The plants which 
are taken up ſhould be planted in another ſpot of ground, 
the ſame diſtance as adviſed above for the frame plants. 

In tranſplanting cauliflowers, if neceſſary to make the 
moſt ad vantage of the ground, may, on the ſame compart- 
ment, ſow, a crop of ſpinach and radiſhes a week or fort- 
night before the cauliflowers are planted ; and by the time 
the latter begin to advance conſiderably, the others will be 
all gathered off for uſe, without having retarded the growth 
of the cauliflowers. _ 5 


Sowing Cauliflower 8 


Sow cauliflower feed the beginning, middle, or any time 
this month, to raiſe ſome plants to ſucceed the early crops; 


os; 


two; and in mild weather the lights may be taken entirely 


r 


ſea and other cabbage plants, if tolerable ſtrong in grow th, 


month: but if they are weakly, or much cut by the froſt, 
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or, alſo in caſe none were raiſed laſt autumn for early 
plants, or that theſe have been killed by the ſeverity of the 
winter; but in order to bring the plants up ſoon, and to 
forward them in growth, it will be proper to fow in a flight 
hot-bed. py a ; | 

Make the bed about twenty inches or two feet high in 
dung, and put a frame on; then lay four or five inches 
thick of rich earth over the bed, | | 

Sow the ſeed on the ſurface, cover it with light earth, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and then put on the glaſs. 

When the plants appear, let them have air every day, by 
raiſing or opening the light at the upper end, an inch or 


off in the day time; for the plants muſt not be kept too 
cloſe, for that would draw them up weak. 22 
But where there is not the convenience of a frame for 
the above bed, you may cover it on nights and in bad 
weather, with mats. | e | 
Sprinkle them with water fazquently, if moderate ſhowers 
of rain do not fall. oe De” 


| Tranſplant Cabbages, | 
Early York and ſugar-loaf cabbbages, the Antwerp, Batter- 


ſhould now be tranſplanted where they are to remain, | 
If your plants are pretty ſtrong, they may, if mild open 
weather, be planted. out the beginning or middle of the 


let them remain two or three weeks to recover, or till the 
beginning or middle of March. , LED 


# * 


Chooſe for thoſe plants a compartment of good ground, 
and 1t would be of much advantage to dig in a ſupply of 
good dung: then ſet the plants in rows two feet to two and 
a half diſtance, in the ſmaller and larger kinds, to dttain full 
growth for the main crop; or ſome early kinds, to cut 
young in a thinning order, may be planted only a foot 
and half aſunder, 95 . | F 


Sow Cabbages and Savoys. 


Sow ſome ſugar-loaf, early Yorkſhire, and other ſum- 
mer-cabbages, and large autumnal kinds, about the mid- 
dle or latter end of the month, for ſummer and autumn 


E 4 
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uſe. Theſe will ſucceed the early plants, for they will be 
At to cut in July, Auguſt, and September, &c. | 
But if the winter has been ſevere, and deſtroyed many 
of the plants which were ſown laſt Auguſt to ſtand the 
winter for an early crop, it will, in that caſe, be proper to 
tow ſome of the early ſeed as ſoon in this month as the 
weather will permit; and if a few are forwarded by ſow. 
ing them in a flight hot-bed, it will be a great advantage, 
Sou alfo ſome red cabbages for next winter's ſupply, 
Savoy - ſeed may be ſown, for the firſt crop, about the 
middle or latter end of this month, | 
_  *Fhoſe favoys which are now ſown will be ready in Sep. 
tember, and they will be finely cabbaged by October, and 
will continue in good perfection all November and De- 
cember, & c. | 25 V | | 
Cabbages and favoys for ſeed may be planted this 
month, if not done before. Take up the plants in a dry 
day, clear off all the large leaves, and plant them two 
feet aſunder each way, by the method explained laſt 
month, placing them ſo deep that ne part but the head 


may appear above ground, | ; 
„ Earthing up and ſowing Celery. g 
Earth up late celery in open dry weather, if the plants { 
have ſtood the winter in tolerably good condition, and are 
of ſome advanced length above ground. 5 f 
About the middle, or towards the latter end of the 0 
month, prepare a ſmall bed of light rich earth in a warm | 
border, to ſow ſome upright celery ſeed in, for an early W 
erop. i 1 Fe m 
| Break the earth ver fine, and either ſow the ſeed on the 
rough ſurface, and rake it in lightly ; or firſt rake the ſur- d 
face ſmooth, ſow the ſeed thereon, and cover it with light 81 


carth ſifted over near a quarter of an inch deep; or the 
ground being formed into a three or four feet wide bed, 
and the ſurface raked, then with the back of the rake trim 
the earth evenly off the ſurface about half an inch deep ſa 


-Ynto the alley; ſow the ſeed on the bed, and with the rake fl; 
draw the earth over it evenly; and lightly trim tbe ſur- 
face ſmooth. —But thoſe who deſire to have the plants cc 


come in pretty forward, ſhould ſow the ſeed in a flight 
_ kiot-bed, under a frame and lights, or hand-glaſſes; or 18 
Fd ; . | 
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default of theſe, cover on nights and bad weather with 
mats; being careful, in either method, when the plants are 


come up, to admit the free air every mild day. The plants 


raiſed from this ſowing come in for uſe in June and July. 
There ſhoyld not be many of theſe early-ſown plants 
planted out, intended for a continuing ſupply, only a few. 


to come in before the general crop; for they will ſoon pipe 


in the heart, and run up for ſeed. —See March, April, May. 


Rag: les. 


Dig a warm border, the beginning of this month, to ſow 


ſome hort-topped raddifh ſeed, to ſucceed thoſe fown laſt 
month. Dig another piece at the ſame time, and ſow it 
with ſalmon radiſh feed ; they will ſucceed the ſhort-tops. 
About a fortnight or three weeks after, let ſome more of 
both ſorts be ſown in an open ſituation, in larger portions 
for the main crop, that there may be a regular and plentiful 


ſupply of thefe roots in their proper ſeaſon. 


Let them generally bg ſown broad-caſt on the rough 
ſurface, either in a continued ſpace, or in four or five feet 
wide beds, and rake them in with an even hand; or in ſow- 


ing large crops in one continued ſpace, if quite dry light 
ground, it is eligible, before raking in, to tread down the 


ſeed lightly, then rake it in regularly. 

You may ſow among the great crops of radiſhes a 
ſprinkling of ſpinach and lettuce-ſeed; the ſpinach will 
come in after the radiſh, and the lettuce after the ſpinach. 

Continue to cover the early crops of radiſhes in froſty . 
weather and cold nights with ſtraw, &c. as directed laſt 
month. | 

If early radiſhes are required as ſoon as podle, let ſome 
dwarf ſhort-tops be ſown ina moderate hot- bed, the be- 


ginning of this month, in the manner directed laſt month, 


Turnep-rooted Radiſi. 


Sow a few of the ſmall white turnep radiſh to draw for 
ſallads in April and May; they eat criſp, and are agreeably 
favoured. —See March and April. 


Or ſome may be ſown in a ſiender hot-bed, to have them 
come earlier * a fortnight or more. 
Spinach. 
Winter ſpinach will now. advance in growth: clear out 
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March. | 


arch. 


all weeds, and thin the plants for uſe as wanted. —See 
Sow ſpinach about the beginning of this month, if mild 
weather; let ſome good ground be got ready for this ſeed, 
and ſow it thin and regular, either broad-caſt and raked in, 


br in drills a foot aſunder. 


Spinach may be ſown between rows of cabbages, cauli- 


flowers, and beans, or the like, if ground be ſcarce. 


The ſmooth-ſeeded,-round-leaved kind, is the beſt to 
fow now; and if deſired to have a conſtant ſupply, let the 
2 be repeated every fortnight or three weeks. — Set 


\ 


Sowing and planting Lettuces.. 


| About the beginning or middle of this month, if the 


weather is mild, you may ſow ſeveral forts of lettuce-ſeeds, 
on warm borders. 'The white and green cos kind, and 


the Cilicia and cabbage lettuce, are proper ſorts to ſow 


now; you may alſo ſow ſome of the imperial and brown 

Dutch leituces, or any other ſorts: let the feeds be ſown 

moderately thick, and rake them in regularly. | 
Or, in order to have a few lettuces forwarder for tranſ- 


Fetz you may, early in the month, ſow cos or other 


ettuce-ſeeds, in a frame, and cover them occaſionally with 
glaſſes or mats, on nights and ſharp weather; and when the 
plants are advanced about two inches in growth, they are 
to be tranſplanted in the full ground. | 
But, in order to have a few come in pretty forward for 
tranſplanting, there may be a little green and white cos 
ſown on a gentle hot-bed, which will be ready to tranſ- 
plant a fortnight ſooner than thoſe in the full ground. 
Lettuces which have ſtood the winter, cloſely planted, in 
warm borders, or in frames, ſhould, about the end of this 


month, if quite mild weather, be thinned out where they 


ſtand too cloſe; let them be thinned regularly, leaving them 
a foot diſtance each way, for they will require ſo much 
room to grow to their full fize : the plants which are drawn 


out ſhould beplanted in an open ſpot of rich ground, a 


Foot aſunder; and give a little water as ſoon as planted. 


Carrots and Parſueps. ; 


Prepare ſome ground about the middle or latter endo! 
this month in which to ſow carrots and parſneps, 


white ſorts for their leaves in ſoups, ſtewing, &c. 
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Theſe roots grow largeſt in light ground, and the farther 
from trees the better; for they thrive beſt in an open ex- 
ſure. Let the ground be trenched one full ſpade deep 
at leaſt ; but if double digged, two moderate ſpades; it will 
be of particular advantage in promoting long handſome 


roots, both of the carrots and parſneps: let the clods be 


well broken, and lay the ſurface even. 3 

They muſt be ſown ſeparately, each ſort in diſtindt 
compartments; either dividing the ground into four or five 
feet-wide beds, or remain in one continued plat ;* ſow the 
ſeeds on the rough ſurface, not too thick, and rake them 
in regularly; or, if a light dry foil, may firſt tread them in 
evenly with the feet, pretty cloſe together, then rake them 
fully into the ground. - See next month.. _ 

Plant carrots, parſneps, and beets for ſeed ; let them be 
planted in rows two feet aſunder, „ 8 


Beet. a 


This is now the time to begin to ſow the different ſorts 
of beet; the red beet for its large root; and the green and 


Let fhe different ſorts be ſown in ſeparate beds, & c. either 
ſown broad-caſt, or on the general rough ſurface, and 
raked in regularly ; or as beet ſeed is pretty large, it is an 
eligible method either to ſow it in drills, in order that it may 
be more regularly covered in the earth, all an equal depth, 
or to dot or dibble it in with a blunt- ended dibble in rows: 
let drills be drawn with an hoe, about an inch deep, and 
ten or twelve inches aſunder; ſow the ſeed therein thinly, 
and earth it over an inch thick; and if you ſow it by dot- 
ting in, have a blunt dibble, and in lines a foot aſunder, 
dot holes an inch deep, and fix or eight inches diſtance in 
the row, dropping two or three ſeeds in each as you go on, 
and cover them in: and when the plants come up, leave 
only one of the ſtrongeſt in each place. . 

Likewiſe may now ſow the mangel wurzel or German 
beet, for its large green leaves to boil as ſpinach, and the 
thick fleſhy leaf ſtalks to dreſs like aſparagus; but the root, 
on gh very large, is of little worth for any domeſtic occa- 
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1 55 Onions and Leeks, 
About the middle or latter end of this month, you may 
get ſome ground ready for ſowing onions and leeks. * 
Chooſe a compartment for each where the ground is 
good and not too wet; and if you dig ſome good rotten 
dung in, it will be of great advantage to the plants. Ei- 
ther divide the ground into four or five feet wide beds, or 
ſow the ſeed in one continued compartment, each ſort ſe- 
parate; ſow them in a dry day, on the rough ſurface, mo- 
derately thick, as regularly as poſſible, and directly rake 
it in evenly in a regular manner; or if ſown in continued 
large compartments without dividing into beds, if the 
ground 1s light and dry, may firſt tread in the ſeed lightly, 
and to ſettle the ground equally, that it may not fink in 
holes with the feet in raking; then rake it in regularly, as 
above, . 1 % . 5 
Or there may be a thin ſprinkling of leek- ſeed ſown 
with the onions, the onions being generally at their full 
growth, and drawa off, in the middle of Auguſt; the leeks 
will then have full ſcope, and grow to a large ſize. 
But when intended to ſow leeks for a continuing full 
crop, or to be afterwards. tranſplanted, they ſhould be 
ſown ſeparate, aud moderately thick, .in beds about four 
c 7 F 
The leeks are generally fit to tranſplant in June and 
July. —Obſerve the directions there given. FEE og 
5 Planting Beans. „ | 
Dig an open quarter of ground the beginning of this 
 montb, for a full crop of beans. Windſor, Toker, and 
Sandwich, and other large beans, are proper to plant at 
this ſeaſon for the main crops. Plant theſe large beans in 
rows a yard aſunder, and four or five inches diſtant in the 
row, and not more thaw two or-three inches deep. 7 
You may alſo piant any of the ſmaller kinds of beans, 
they are moſtly great bearers; ſuch as the long-pods, 
Mumford's, white-bloſfom, .braad Spaniſh, &c. (ſee the 
catalogue), planting them in rows two feet and a half, or a 
yard aſunder, and two or three inches deep. . 
. © Beans may either generally be planted by dibble, or oc- 
caſionally in drills, the above depth. Ds 


„ 
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Sowing Peas, 


Sow a principal crop of peas the beginning of this 
month in an open piece of ground: may ſtill continue 
ſowing a ſucceſſion of the hotſpurs, and other ſmall kinds; 
and it is now a fine ſeaſon to ſow full crops of the large 
ſorts of peas, ſuch as marrowfats, rouncivals, &c. 
For ſowing marrowfats and other large peas, draw drills. 
three feet and a half aſunder; but if you intend to ſet 
ſticks for theſe large kinds of peas to climb upon for ſup- 
port, draw the drills four feet diſtant. 


Hotſpur, and other ſmaller kinds of peas, ſhould be 


ſown in drills, two feet to a yard aſunder: and if you in- 
tend to place-ſticks for them to run upon, allow three feet 


and a half between the rows. i 


The drills for ſowing peas ſhould be drawn with an hoe, 
about an inch and a balf to two inches deep. 


Earthing up Beans and Peas. 


Beans and peas which are up, and advanced from two 
or three to five or fix inches high, ſhould have earth 
drawn up to their ſtems, which will ſtrengthen them and 
protect them from froſt, Let this be done in a mild dry day. 


Scorxonera, Salſafy, and Hamburgh Parſley. 


The latter end of this month you may ſow ſcorzonera, 
ſalſafy, and Hamburgh parſley. | wed bee 
Theſe plants are in ſome families much eſteemed for 
their roots, which are the only parts that are eaten, except 
the ſalſafy, as explained below. = . ra ans 

The roots run pretty deep in the ground, in the manner” 
of carrots and parſneps, and are boiled and eaten either 
alone or with fleſh meat, like young carrots, &c. : 

Theſe are fit for uſe from July till March. 

But the ſalſafy is eſtimable both for its roots as above, 
and for the young ſhoots rifing in the ſpring from the year- 
old plants, being gathered while green and tender, are good 
to boil and eat in the manner of aſparagus. 

Dig one or more beds for each of the above, in an open 
fituation. Sow the ſeed either in ſhallow drills, fix inches 
diſtance, and earthed over half an inch, or ſown on the 
rough ſurface, and rake them in equally: they are all to 
remain where ſown, and the plants thinned in May or 
June, to fix inches diſtance. | 8 
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| Borage, Burnet, Lovage, Angelica, Se. 
You may now ſow borage, burnet, clary, and marigolds, 


orach, carduus, dill, fennel, bugloſs, ſorrel, chervil, and 
ſuch like herbs, about the middle, or any time of this 


month, when the weather 1s open. e 
Angelica and lovage may alto be ſown at the ſame time; 


they delight in moiſt ſituations, but will alſo grow in any 
common ſoil. ; 


| Sow all the above ſeeds moderately thin, and each ſort 
ſeparately, in a border or beds of light earth, and rake them 
in evenly; or may be ſown in drills, ſix to twelve inches 


aſunder; ſome to remain where ſown, others planted out 


in ſummer.— See June. 


Thyme, Marjoram, Savory, and Hyſſop. 


Thyme, marjoram, hyſſop, and ſavory, may be ſown 


about the latter end of this month, - Let a warm ſpot of 


light rich ground, where it is not wet, be prepared for 


theſe ſeeds; dig it neatly, break the earth fine, and make 
the ſurface ſmooth; ſow the ſeeds thereon, each ſort ſepa- 
rate, and rake them in light and evenly. _ 

They may remain, ſome where ſown, and the reſt 
Planted out in June, &c. ER | 


Or ſome may be ſown in drills to remain as an edging to | 


— 


a border, cc. | 
3 Coriander and Cherwil. 


Coriander and chervil, for ſoups and ſallads, &c. may | 


be ſown any time this month, when mild dry weather: 


ſowing each ſort ſeparate, generally in ſhallow drills, fix 
to nine inches aſunder, and covered in evenly with the 


2 about half an inch deep, eſpecially the coriander- 
ed. . 8 5 | 1 ; 
\ Theſe plants are always to remain where ſown ; and as 
they ſoon fly up to ſeed in ſummer, ſome ſhould be ſown 
every month, & c. 5 | | | 


- Ye Garlick, Rocambole, and Shallots. 

Prepare ſome beds of good ground, four feet wide, in 
which to plant garlick, rocambole, and ſhallots; of which 
rocure ſome beſt bulbs or roots; divide the garlick and 
recambole into cloves, and the ſhallots into off-ſets, as 
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they admit; plant them in rows lengthwiſe the beds, eight 
or nine inches aſunder, by ſix inches diſtance in each row, 
and two or three inches deep, | 

They may be planted either with a dibble, or in drills 
drawn with a hoe, | : | 
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Sowing Parſley. | 


This is a proper time to ſow full crops of parſley, either 
in drills along the edges of ſome of the quarters, or borders; 
or in continued rows, nine inches aſunder, as directed the 
laſt and ſucceeding months. x 


— 


— — — 


| Potatoes, 
Potatoes may be planted, a few for an early crop, about' 
the middle or latter end of this month, if open weather. 
Theſe plants are propagated by planting cuttings of the 
roots, or, more properly ſpeaking, of the potatoe itſelf, cut 
into ſeveral pieces for ſets, or occaſionally planted whole ; 
but the former is the moſt eligible; and for that purpoſe, 
procure fome beſt, middling large potatoes, and divide and 
cut each into two, three, or more pieces, minding that 
every piece be furniſned with one or two buds, or eyes. 
ft They muſt be planted in rows two feet aſunder, and a 
foot or fifteen inches diſtant from each other in the row; 
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1 and plant them about three or four inches deep. | 
| The method of planting them is moſt generally with a 
large blunt-ended dibble, making a hole for each ſet the 
X above depth: or ſometimes by planting in drills, alfo by 
* making a ſmall aperture with a ſpade, for each ſet; and 
: ſometimes, in field- culture, are planted in the furrows, as 
they plough the ground, or in drill furrows after the ground 
ne is ploughed. See Potatoes in March. TR | 
hol Or, for early potatoes, ſome early dwarf kinds may be 
4 planted in a hot- bed the beginning of this month, 


vn „ Hor ſe-Radiſi. 01 
This plant is propagated by cuttings of the root, either 


cut from the top an inch or two long, or ſome old roots 
cut into pieces of that length. 7 xv 7 


teh The method is this: firſt procure a quantity of proper 
a 4 ſets, which may be either the ſmall off-ſets that ariſe from 
2 the bottom or ſides of the main roots, and of which take 


cuttings of their tops two or three inches long; or may uſe 


0 
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alſo the tops or crowns of the old roots when taken up for 
uſe, in cuttings of the above length: or in default of, a 

ſufficiency of crowns or tops of either, you may divide a 
quantity of old knotty roots into cuttings, in length as 
aforeſaid; which if furniſhed each with two or three buds 
or eyes they will make tolerable ſets: but give preference 
to cuttings of the crowns or cops, if enough can be pro- 
cured; obſerving that when intended to make a freſn plan- 
tation, you ſhould, during winter, &c. when you take the 
plants up for uſe, referve all the beſt off-ſets for planting; 
alſo. the crowns of the main roots; but this latter is only 
practicable in private gardens: for where the large roots 
are deſigned for ſale, their tops muſt not be taken off, 
which would render them unſaleable in market; therefore 
the market gardeners always reſerve the ſtrongeſt off-ſets 
ariſing either from the bottom, or emitted from the fide of 
the main root. 1 | 7 ty 

Being thus furniſhed with a proper quantity of ſets, then 
proceed to prepare the ground fer their reception; and they 
may either be planted with a dibble after the ground is 
dug, or trenched in as you proceed in digging the ground, 
_. eſpecially if a light mellow ſoil. | OY, 

_ Chooſe, however, an open fituation, and as light and 
deep a ſoil as the garden affords; which trench regularly, 
one good ſpade deep at leaſt. | 

Then proceed by dibble-planting in the following man- 
ner. Being provided with a long dibble, then beginning 
at one end of the piece of ground, range a line croſs-ways, 
and with the dibble make holes about twelve or fifteen 
inches deep, and be careful to make them all of an equal 
depth, which you may readily do, by making a mark upon 
the dibble, according to the above, ſo thruſting it always 
gown to that mark, making the holes ſix inches aſunder, 
dropping, as you go on, one ſet or cutting in each hole, 
with the crown, &c. upright, taking care to fill or cloſe 
the holes up properly with the earth, and let the rows be 
two feet aſunder. 455 „ 

The other method of planting by trenching in the ſets, 
is, that opening a trench at one end in the common me- 
thod of trenching, two ſpades wide, and one good ſpade 
deep, and then having the ſets or cuttings, plant one row 
along the middle of the bottom of the trench, not planted 
deep, as in the above method, only juſt inſerted to their 
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tops, with the crowns upright, about fix inches aſunder; 
then dig the next trench the ſame width and depth, turn- 
ing the earth into the firſt trench over the rows of ſets; 
thus proceed, trench and trench, to the end, breaking all 
lumpy clods. ; : : 
By practiſing either of the above methods of planting 
horſe-radiſh, the ſets will ſhoot up perfectly ſtraight root- 
ſhoots quite to the top, whereby they will be long and 
ſmooth, and ſwell evenly their whole length; and will 
ſometimes attain” tolerable perfection in one ſummer's 
rowth. Ee 
When the whole is planted, the ground may then be 
fown with ſpinach, which will come up time enough to 
gather oF in April and May, to give the radiſh full room 


* 


to grow; for this, having a great depth of earth to ſhoot 


through, will not come up till the beginning or middle of 
May, when the ſpinach will be moſtly all gathered. | 
- They muſt be kept clean from wzeds for about a month 


or fix weeks; after this the leaves will cover the ground, 
and prevent the growth of weeds. | | 
In the autumn after planting, that is, about Michael» 


mas, you may begin to take up ſome of the roots for uſe; 
but if they are rather of ſmall fize, it will be adviſable to 
let the principal part ſtand to have another ſummer's 
growth, when they will be very fine and large. 

When you take up theſe roots, it ſhould be done regu» 


larly, not digging up a root here and there, as we often ſee 


practiſed in private gardens, but beginning at the firft row, 


and proceeding from row to row, according as you want 
them; obſerving to throw out a trench cloſe along to the 
firſt row of roots, and as deep as the root goes, but not to 
looſen the bottom thereof, which is called the ſtool. Have» 


ing thus cleared the earth away quite to the ſtool, or bot- 


tom of the roots, then, with the ſpade or a knife, cut each 


root off level, cloſe to where it proceeds from. 


All the ſtools, or bottoms of the roots, muſt be left in 


the ground undiſturbed, for theſe yield a large ſucceſſional 
ſupply of new root-ſhoots, as above, the ſucceeding year 
and when this production is dug up, the old ftools ſtill re- 
maining produce another ſupply the year after; and thus, 
being permitted to ſtand, they continue, as often as the 
produce is gathered, to furniſh a freſh ſupply the ſucceed- 
ing ſeaſon, for many years. | ; 
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But care muſt be taken, when digging up the roots, al. 
ways to clear the old ſtool from ail ſtraggling or ſmall roots 
whatever; and, in the ſummer-ſeaſon, to draw up all ſmall 
plants riſing between the rows. ; 3 id Es 
„ 5 Sowing Turneps. 

Sou ſome early Dutch turnep-ſeed about the middle or 
latter end of the month, in a warm: lying open ſpot of light 
ground; but as theſe early-ſown plants will ſoon run up to 

feed before the roots attain any tolerable ſize, ſhould fow 

only a ſmall quantity at this time, to come in early in May, 

See March and April, „„ „„ 


„ Planting Liquorice. | 
Now prepare ſome deep ground to plant liquorice where 
bl. required; the ground ſhould have two or three ſpades "- 


depth of good ſoil, and alſo digged that depth, that the k 
root, the only uſeful part, may run conſiderably deep in : 
the earth. 5 . > | 15 
Procure ſets of the ſmall horizontal roots, which run b 
near the ſurface of the ground; cut them into lengths of ä 
ſix inches, and plant thein by dibble, in rows a yard aſun- b 


der, by half that diſtance in the row, placing them wholly 
within the earth; as ſoon as planted, may ſow a thin crop 5 
of onions on the fame ground the firſt year. Keep them 


clean from weeds all ſummer ; and when the onions come » 
off, hoe the ground well; and in winter ſlightly dig the 
ground between the rows. | 1 8 
They muſt be permitted to have three years“ growth, | 
cutting down the decayed ſtems every autumn or winter, 4 
in October or November; and in the third or fourth year, ed 
the main roots will be of full length and ſize; then dig 
them up in winter, beginning at one end of the ground, and FY 
opening a trench two or three feet deep, or quite to the th 
bottom of the firſt row of roots; ſo continue trenching 05 
the ground, row and row, the above depth, taking out all 100 
the roots as you go on, digging them clean up to the * 
bottom. . 5 ; | 
tre 
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Pruning. | | 


PRLN ING of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, fllould 
be forwarded as much as poſſible this month, before 
the bloſſom-buds are far advanced, When the buds of 
theſe trees are much ſwelled before they are pruned and 
nailed, many of them will be unavoidably rubbed off in 
performing that work. . | 8 
Examine theſe trees well, and cut away all ſuch parts as 


are uſeleſs, both in old and young wood, and leave a pro- 
per ſupply of the laſt ſummer's young wood, for the next. 


ſummer's bearing; that is, in reſpect to uſeleſs old wood, 
all ſuch branches as have advanced a conſiderable lengthy. 


and produced no young ſhoots proper for bearing this year, 


nor ſupport branches that do, are uſeleſs, and ſhould now 
be cut out, to make room for better; obſerving that a ge- 
neral ſucceſſional ſupply of young bearing wood, of the 
beſt well-placed ſhoots of laſt ſummer, muſt now be re- 
tained in all_parts of the tree at moderate diſtances, to bear 


the fruit to be expedted the enſuing ſeaſon; at the ſame- 
time cut away all the ill- placed and ſuperfluous ſhoots, and 
very luxuriant growths, together with part of the former 


year's bearers, & c. to make room for the ſucceſſional bear- 
ing ſhoots, as in Fanuaiy; and as you go on, let the ſup- 


ply of reſerved ſhoots be ſhortened, each according to its 


ftrength. Shoots of a vigorous growth ſhould be ſhorten- 
ed but little ; that is, you may cut off about one fourth of 
its original length; thoſe of a moderate growth ſhould be 
ſhortened more in proportion, by cutting off about one 
taird; for inftance, a ſhoot of eighteen inches may be 
ſhortened to twelve, or thereabouts; and obſerve the 


lame proportion, according to the different lengths of the 


ſhoots. 


But for the more particular method of pruning theſe, 


trees, ſee the work of the Fruit Garden in Fanuary. 
Nail the ſhoots or branches ſtraight, and cloſe to the 


wall, at the diſtance of about three to four or five inches 
from each other, 


* 
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And for the method of pruning and ordering young 
frees of theſe ſorts (that is, ſuch as one, two, and three 
years old from the budding), fee the work of the Fruit 
Garden both in Fanuary and March, © 


Prune Apples and Pears, is Eſpalier and Wall. trees. 


Prune apples, pears, plums, and cherries, agaĩuſt walls 
and in eſpaliers; and, if poſſible, let the whole: of them be 
finiſhed this month, - | 
In pruning theſe trees, obſerve, as directed laſt month, 
that as the ſame branches. or bearers remain many years in 
a proper fruitful ſtate, continue them trained cloſe and 
ſtraight to the wall, or eſpalier, not ſhortening their ends, 
but ſtill continue training each at full length as far as the 
limited ſpace admits, aad laying them in about four, five, 
or fix inches aſunder. N 1 

In the next place, obſerve, that if the branches be any 
where much crowded (that is, if the bearing or principal 
branches are cloſer than four, five, or ſix inches from one 
another), ſome ſhould be pruned out; obſerving, in this 

Caſe te take off ſuch as are worſt ſituated,” and particular. 
ly ſuch as appear o be the moſt unlikely to bear, by being 
either worn out, or, at leaſt, not well furniſhed with fruit- 
ſpurs or ſtuds, as mentioned laſt month. Likewiſe ob- 
_ ſerve, that when neceſſary to make room in any parti- 


cular part of the tree, to train more regularly any eligible , 


branches which are evidently well adapted for bearing, 


room muſt be made for them, by cutting ont ſuch barren | 


branches as above deſcribed; and in any trees where the 
general branches are trained conſiderably too cloſe, and 
, crowding in a confuſed irregularity, let ſome of the ap- 


parently moſt unſerviceable and irregular-growing be cut 


out in a thinning order in different parts of ſuch trees, to 
make requifite room for training the other more uſeful 
and eligible branches in a proper expanſion at regular di- 
- ſtances, | %% 5 N 
When any old or large branches are to be taken out, 
, let them be cut off cloſe to the place from whence they 
ariſe, or to any eligible lateral branch which they ſupport, 
and which you ſhalt think convenient to leave; for in 
cutting off either old or young branches, never leave, any 


. 
After taking out any large branches, let ſuch of thoſe 
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which remain near that part be unnailed, &c. in order to 
be brought higher or lower, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, to 
train them all at equal diſtances: or when there are ſeveral 
large branches to be taken out in different parts, the whole 


tree ſhould be unnailed ; then you can more readily train 


the general branches and bearers in exact order. 
Next, let it be obſerved, that where a ſupply of wood is 
wanting, leave ſome of the beſt ſituated of the laſt ſum- 


mer's ſhoots, ſuch as directed to be retained in the ſummer 


pruning, to fill up the vacancies; and generally leave the 


leading one at the end of each branch, where room to train 


them. But all others of the laſt year's ſhoots, not wanted 


for the above purpofe, ſhould every one be cut of cloſe to 


the place from whence they proceed, leaving no ſpurs but 
what are naturally produced. The proper truit-ſpurs are 
ſuch as were deſcribed laſt month, being produced on the 
ſides and ends of the branches, ſhort, robuſt, from about 
half an inch to an inch or two in length. | 


Let theſe fruit-ſpurs be well attended to in pruning, 


carefully preſerving all thoſe of a freſh, plump, robuſt 
growth; but thoſe of a_worn-out or rugged unſightly ap- 


pearance, or that project conſiderably long and irregular 


from the front of the branches in a fore right direction, 
ſhould generally be diſplaced, in order to preſerve the re- 
gularity of the trees, cutting them off cloſe; and new ones 
will be encouraged in places contiguous. TE $a, 
Having, in the courſe of pruning theſe trees, left moſt of 
the general ſhoots and branches at their natural length, as 


before adviſed, in all places where there is full ſcope'to ex- 


tend them, let them be all trained in regularly in that 
order, and nailed ftraight and cloſe to the wall, or nailed or | 


tied to the eſpalier, about four, five, or fix inches diſtance, 
For the management of young trees of theſe ſorts, ſee 
the work of the Fruit Garden in January and March. _. 


Prune flandard Pruit- Trees. 33 
Standard fruit- trees, in the garden and orchard, may be 
pruned any time this month where neceſſary; obſerving 
only to cut from theſe trees all dead wood, decayed 
branches, and caſual worn-out bearers as do not promiſe to 


bear well, and that crowd the others, and all ſuch as aſſume 
a rambling, croſs-placed, very irregular growth. Where 


the bzanches in general are crowded, let ſome be cut away 
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in a thinning order, in a regular manner, ſo that / the prin 
"_—_ branches-may ſtand clear of each other. 
| any old trees are greatly infeſted with moſs, which 


i FE... rod over-runs the branches, Jet it now be cleared 


off; for it Ck impoveriſhes the trees and fruit. 


Prune Hines. 


| "Vines may y be pruned now; but the ſooner that work is 
r* the better. In pruning vines, obſerve to cut out 
2 of the former bearers, and long- extended old naked 
ranches, to make room for the bearing wood. 
The laſt year's ſhoots are properly the bearing wood; 
that is, they produce ſhoots the enſuing ſummer ; and theſe 
ſhoots, and no others, bear fruit the ſame ſeaſon; for the 
Hoots produced in ſummer immediately from the older 
wood never bear. the ſame year: care muſt therefore be 
taken, in this pruning, to leave a proper ſupply of the ſtrong- 
eſt of the laſt year's ſhoots in every part of the tree; and 
take care always to have a ſucceſſion of young wood 


coming up regularly, from and towards the bottom and 


widdle in a progreſſive order upwards. 

Leave the branches or ſhoots in general at equal di- 
8 at leaſt eight or nine inches from each other. 
- Every ſhoot muſt be ſhortened, according to its ſtrength, 


from three or four to five or fix joints long; and in ſhort- | 


ening, generally cut ſloping behind, and about halt an 
anch above an eye or bud. 
Let all the branches and ſhoots be aernitied ſtraight and 


cloſe to the wall, &c. at equal diſtances from each other; 


none cloſer than the diſtances above mentioned. 


But for the particular methed of the winter-ordering 


theſe trees, fee the work of November, Fanuary, & c. 
Plant cuttings of vines to raiſe a ſupply of new mower 
| — ns next month. + 


Fig- Trees. 
Fig trees may be pruned about the middle or latter end 


of this month; and may likewiſe be planted. For Parti- 


cular remarks and directions, ſee March, 


| Prune and plant Gooſeberry and Currant Trees, 


| benen and currants ſhould be pruned now, if 
Ply in the former month, both i in the ſtandard buſhes 
and thoſe 1 898 Oy &c. 
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In pruning the common ſtandard buſhes, obſerve to cut 
away all croſs-growing branches, and regulate ſuch as ad- 
vance in a ſtraggling manner from the reft. Or where the 
branches in general ſtand ſo cloſe as to interfere, let them 
be thinned properly, ſo. that every branch may ſtand clear 
of the other, at ſome regular moderate diſtance: and prune 
out the ſuperabundant lateral and other unneceſſary ſhoots 
of laſt ſummer, - See the Fruit Garden of laſt month and 
October. 85 8 | | 2 


. Let theſe flirubs, in ſtandards, be always trained with a 
ſingle ſtem, clear of,. branches, fix or eight inches to a foot 
from the ground, as directed in the former month. by 
3 _ Likewiſe to currants, &c. againſt walls, give a neceſſary 
© pruning and regulation, as directed in Zanuary, &cc. 
of Gooſeberry. and currant trees may be planted. any time 
* this month, both in ſtandard buſhes for the general plan- 
e 


tation, at fix to ſeven or eight feet diſtance, and ſome 
3 againſt walls, &c. for earlier, later, and ſuperior fruit, but 


d principally of currants; or occaGonally a few beſt ſorts of 
Id gooſeberries, where there is any walling to. ſpare: let the 
1d Wl ccurcants be principally the beſt red and white ſorts ; and 
; the goofeberries, for walls, allot ſome of the larger early 
li- green and ſmooth red, or alſo ſome white cryſtal and am- 
bers; the whole trained and managed as intimated in Ja- 
th, mary, & c. | 7 | | | 8 
rt For the method of propagating and raiſing theſe ſhrubs 
an by cuttings and ſuckers, ſee the work of the Nurfery in 
this month, or March, or that of October, November, De» 
nd cember, & c. ES : | | 
* | Raſpberries. ” 4 
ing | Raſpberries, where they remain unpruned, ſhould be 


completed this month. In pruning raſpberries, obſerve to 
clear away all the old decayed ſtems which bore the fruit 
laſt year, and to leave three, four, or five of the ſtrongeſt of 
laſt year's ſhoots ſtanding on each root, to bear next ſum- 
mer: all above that number, on every root, muſt be cut 
away cloſe to the ſurface of the ground, and all firaggling 
ſhoots between the main plants mult alſo be taken away. . 
Each of the ſhoots which are left ſhould be ſhortened; 
obſerving to cut off about one third or fourth of their ori- 
ginal length. SLES 77 
v, if The ſhoots of each root, when pruned, if conſiderably 
ſhes eng and firaggling, may be plaited or tied moderately two 
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or three together; for by that method they ſupport. one 


| tween the plants; obſerving, as you dig, to clear away all 


— 


* 


wel ight of heavy rains, or violent winds. 


another, ſo as not to be borne down in ſummer by the 


- When you have finiſhed pruning, dig the ground - be. 


—— 


ſtraggling growths in the intervals, and leaving none but 
ſuch as belong to the ſnoots which are left to year .—= op 
the Fruit Garden of laſt month. | 
New plantations of raſpberries may be made this mortli | 
where wanted; let them be planted in rows four feet aſun- 
der, and let the plants be three feet diſtance from each 
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other 1 in the rows. — See laſt month, & c. ; 
8 55 Strawderries. : 1 
The plantations of ſtrawberries ſhould now be cleaved, f 
and have their ſpring dreffing. Firſt pull or cut off any 
remaining ſtrings or runners from the plants, and cleit bs 
the beds. from weeds and litter of every ſort; then either ti 
hoe, dig, or looſen the ground between the plants of thoſe w 
in beds, or may at the ſame time dig the alleys, from which 
ſpread ſome earth between the rows, and cloſe round every be 
plant: this will ſtrengthen them, and make the Plants m 
flower. ſtrong, and produce large fruit. pl 
Stra wberries may be planted about the middle or latte he 
end of the month, if the plants are a little advanced in Je 


growth; but the beſt time is about the middle or latter end 
of Auguſt, if ſhowery or moiſt weather; or the beginning, gl 


ar any time in September; they will then bear fruit the Wl . 
ſummer after; not but thoſe planted now will take root let 
freely, but will not bear any fruit to ſignify till the next 
year; obſerving the proper ſets for planting are the young 90 
off ſets and runner plants of the laſt ſummer, which procure 4 
of the ſtrongeſt ſtocky growth from beds of good plants Si 
that ire in full perfection for bearing, and not from worn- ba 
out very old ſtools, taking them up with good roots, —oe i 5 

- Strawberries in June. © 
Prepare for theſe plants a piece of good ground, either 85 


in the main quarters, or in borders; if loamy the better; 
and let ſome good rotten dung be dug in. 4 
If in the main quarters, divide the ground into beds four 


mo 
feet wide, with alleys at leaſt eighteen inches wide between 5 
them; or may be planted in continued rows in borders 0 


Plant the HO berries of the ſcarlet kinds in rows, one foot 


I 


three inches aſunder, and allow the fame diſtance between 
lant and plant in the rows. 56.0 
But the largeſt kind of ſtrawberries,. ſuch as the hautboy, 
Chili, &c. ſhould be planted eighteen inches diſtant every 
ay. + | Th 
be Alpine or prolific ſtrawberry ſhould likewiſe be 
planted fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant every way, that 
there may be room for their runners to ſpread and take 
root, this kind of ſtrawberry being different in its manner 
of bearing from the others; for the runners which they 
' ſend forth in ſummer take root at every joint, and each 
rooting joint produces bloſſoms and ripe fruit the ſame ſea- 
ſon ; and theſe runners often yield the, largeſt and faireſt 
fruit, which are generally in their utmoſt perfection in 
Auguſt and September. 1 OE 
But this ſtrawberry commonly begins to bear in June, 
with the other ſorts, and continues bearing from that time 
till November, and ſometimes till Chriſtmas, provided the 
weather continues open and mild till that time. 5 
Straw berry plants for forcing may now be placed in hot- 
beds, &c. the beginning, middle, or any time in this 
month, with good ſucceſs; having two yearsold bearing 
plants in pots, as directed laſt month, place them in the 


Fo hot-bed, and managed as explained in the ſame work in 
FE 5 
* Be careful that the ſtrawberries in hot-beds have the 
ng glaſſes opened a little behind, every mild day, when the 


the weather is any thing favourable, to admit air to them; and 
oak let the plants have moderate e e 
gk It the heat of the hat-beds falls off much, you ſhould re- 


new it, by applying a lining of hot dung to one or both 
tides of the bed, as you ſee it neceſſary, Cover the glaſſes 
every night with mats, or other covering. „ 
Now is alſo a very ſucceſsful time to . pots of ſtraw- 
berry plants in the hot-houſe, or in any eee Won. 
and they will bear early in good perfection. — See the Hot- 
houſe, 131, and Forcing early fruit, page 100. 1 


N g Planting Frait Hrn x ag 1 
Fruit trees of all ſorts may be planted any time this 
month, when the weather is open. „ Hg 
Let every kind be planted at proper diſtances, both for 
walls, eſpaliers, and in ſtandards, that they may have room 
e F DE 1 


- 
— 


* 


ii. planted from fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet 
Giſtance. | 
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to. grow without interfering with each other in the {pace 


of à few years; which is often the caſe in many gardens, 
more particularly wall trees. | 8 8 
Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, ſhould never be plant. 
ed nearer than fifteen feet afunder againſt walls; nor need 


they be planted more than eighteen or twenty feet di. 
Nance. 7 e | | 


Apples and pears for walls and eſpaliers ſhould be 
Planted fifteen, to eighteen or twenty, feet aſunder ; but in 

. ſome caſes, twenty-five feet is a more eligible diſtance, 
_ Eſpecially for ſome ſorts of free-ſhooting pears; though it 
appears conſiderable at firſt ; yet if grafted, &c. upon free 
ſtecks, they will readily fill that ſpace; and bear confider. 
| ly better than if confined, ſo as to require to be often 
ſhortened to continue them within bounds; however, ge- 
nerally allow thoſe on dwarf ſtocks not leſs than fifteen 


Feet, the others eighteen or twenty feet diſtance, _ 
Plums and cherries, defigned for walls and eſpaliers, 


The above diſtances, adviſed in planting the different 


Torts of wall and eſpalier trees, appear a great way, when 


the trees are firſt planted; but in ſeven years” time, the ad- 
vantage in allowing them proper room will appear; and 
it ſhould be obſerved to allow trees planted againſt low 
walls a greater diſtance than for higher walls, in order that, 


In default of height, there may be proper ſcope to extend 
idem horizontally. : 


For the particular foil and ſituation proper for the dif- 
ferent kinds, ſee the Nuit Garden in November. | 


Standard fruit trees ſhould generally be allowed thirty 


or forty feet diſtance ; and let none be planted cloſer than 
from twenty to thirty feet diſtance in a garden, eſpecially 
full ſtandards; and if an orchard is to be planted, let the 
larget-growing kinds of full-ſtandard apples and pears, &c. 


be thirty or forty feet diſtant every way. 


The rule which we adviſe is, to plant full ſtandard ap- 
ples and pears not leſs than twenty-five to thirty feet di. 
ſtance ;. or dwarf and other ſmall or moderate growing 
ſtandards ; of theſe kinds, allow eighteen or twenty feet: and 
ſtandard cherries and plums, twenty, to twenty-five feet 
apart; and almonds, quinces, and medlars, twenty feet: 
obſerving theſe are the leaſt diſtances ; but where there 5 


— 
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good ſcope of ground to allow five or ten feet more room, 
it will, in the end, prove a greater advantage when the trees 
arrive at full growth. 


feet apart, or more. Be RT 
Filberts to be ſet fifteen or twenty feet aſunder. 
Mulberry trees, twenty to thirty feet diſtance. 


they are not planted too deep ; for that is more material 
than many planters may imagine. Open for each tree a 
a circular hole wide enough to receive the roots freely 
without prefling againſt the fides, and about a ſpade deep. 
Then, having the trees ready, being digged up with a good 
ſpread of roots, let the ends of the ſtraggling roots be 
pruned, and cut off ſuch roots as are broken or bruiſed : 
n then ſet the tree in the hole, and ſee that all the roots ſpread 
y freely as they ſhould do; and in depth, ſo as the upper- 
moſt roots be only from about three or four to five or ſix 
inches below the general ſurface... _ e 
Break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the 
cloſe between the roots and fibres: when the earth 1s all in, 
tread the ſurface moderately, to fix the tree properly. 


Support neau planted Trees, 4 
Support tall new- planted ſtandard fruit trees with ſtakes, 
as ſoon as they are planted, eſpecially thoſe.as are in ex- 
poſed ſituations, to ſecure them firmly in their places, and 
that they may not be rocked about b 
would greatly retard their taking root. 
Dwarf fruit trees, with large branchy heads, ſhould alſo, 
be ſecured from the power of the wind; and thoſe againſt 


walls ſhould alſo be faſtened thereto; and, if eſpaliers, 
faſten them to the rails. | MOB ot. 


Dreſſing Fruit Tree By ders, . 

Let all the fruit tree borders be neatly digged, when you 
have finiſhed pruning and nailing, If they have been 
digged before, let the ſurface be looſened where it has 
been trampled in doing the neceſſary work about the trees. 
— This will be of ſervice to the trees, and the borders will 
appear clean and neat, and they will be ready to ſow or 
plant with what you think © raw 245 

| 2 


Walnuts and cheſnuts ſhould be planted thirty or forty 5 


In planting fruit trees of any kind, let care be taken that 


roots, and-ſhake the tree gently, that the earth may fall in 


y the wind, which 
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| 5 15 Crafting. | 

* Grafting may be begun about the latter end of the 
month, if mild weather. Plums, pears, and cherries, may 
then be grafted ; and you may alſo gratt apples. For the 
method of grafting, ſee the work of the Nur/ery.. 

gout Se Forcing early Fruit in Forcing-houſes. 

he beginning of this month, if not done before, may be- 
gin to force fruit trees in, hot walls, peach-houſes, cherry. 
houſes, &c. by aid of fire or other artificial heat: the proper 


ſorts are peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, figs, vines, 
plums, &c. having young trees for this purpoſe that are ar- 


rived to a bearing ſtate, and planted a year or two before in 


the borders, &c. of the forcing departments, or may have 
ſome alſo in pots to remove therein at forcing time occa- 
ſionally. The trees may be both as wall-trees and eſpaliers, 
training the branches to a treillis erected for that purpoſe,and 
Jome may be in dwarf ſtandards; alſo ſome cherries, both in 
ſmall-headed ſtandards and half ſtandards and dwarfs ; and 
vines trained up under the ſloping glaſſes. See Hot-houſe, 
December. | 


Let moderate fires be made every evening; or if there | 


is a pit within the forcing houſe, in which to have a bark 
or dung hot-bed, may make the bed a week or fortnight 
before you begin the fires; and if a bark bed is intended, 
All the bark pit with new tanner's bark; or if a dung hot 
bed, make it with freſh hot horſe-dung ; and when it has 
ſettled down ten or twelve inches, lay that depth of tan- 
ner's bark at top. Theſe. beds will ſupport a conſtant 
moderate warmth, and ſerve in which to place pots of 
dwarf cherries and pots of ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries, 
which will have fruit very early, and in great perfection and 
plenty. Continue making fires every evening ſoon after 
ſun-ſet, and ſupport them till nine or ten o'clock, to warm 
the air of the houſe till morning, when the fire may be re- 
nęwed moderately, but not always conſtantly the whole 
day: if there is the aſſiſtance alſo of a berk hot-bed, unleſs 
it is required to forward the trees as much as poſſible, 
and in froſty, and very ſhaxp, cloudy, foggy, damp weg- 
ther. However, where there is no internal hot- bed, mull 
continue a conſtant, regular, moderate, fire heat. 
With this management the trees will ſoon begin to ad- 
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vance in bloſom-buds, &c. when muſt be careful to con- 
tinue a regular moderate heat as above, and to admit air, 


and give occalional watering. | 
Admit. freſh air to the trees every moderate day when 


ſunny, eſpecially after they begin to bud and ſhoot, either 


by fliding down ſome of the upper floping glaſſes two or 
three inches, or drawing ſome of the uprights in front a 


little way open, ſhutting all cloſe towards the afternoon,, 


or as ſoon as the weather changes cold; giving air more 
fully as the warm ſeaſon increaſes, and as the trees ad- 
vance in bloſſom and ſhooting. | | 

Give alſo occaſional waterings both to the borders and 
over the branches of the trees before they bloſſom ; but 
when in flower, and until the fruit is all fairly well ſet, 
deſiſt from watering over the branches, leſt it deſtroy the 
fecundating male pollen of the anthera deſtined for the im- 
pregnation of the fruit, | | 

The fires may be continued till May, being careful ne- 
ver to make them ſtronger than to raiſe the internal heat 


to about 60e in the thermometer in peach and cherry- 


houſes, and 702? in vine-houſes; for in vineries, having 
only principally vines in forcing, the heat is generally con- 
tinued ſtronger, as they bear it in a higher degree, where 
by to forward the fruit in earlieſt perfection. | 
According as the fruit advances to full growth, continue 
aſſiſting it by proper waterings ; and give it free air every 
warm ſunny day; and when advancing towards ripening, 
encourage a ſtrong heat by the ſun in the middle of the 
day, by admitting leſs or more air in proportion, to for- 
ward its maturity, and promote a rich flavour. 1 
\ Thus the fruits will ripen early; ſome, as cherries, wilk 
be ripe in April and early in May ; grapes, plums, apri- 
cots, peaches, &c. in May and June; being two months, 


or more in ſome, before their natural ſeaſon of perfection 


in the open ground and full air. 
When the fruit is all gathered, remove, or open all the 
glaſſes, to admit the full air to the trees till next forcing 
ſeaſon. „ V 
In the above forcing departments may alſo place pots 
of currants, gooſeberries, raſpberries, and ſtrawberries. 
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TIE PLEASURE, os FLOWER GARDEN. 
Tender annual Flowers © 
ABOUT the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, it will be time to begin to prepare for ſowing 
ſome of the more curious ſorts of tender annuals. 
The choiceſt kinds are the double balſams, cockſcombs, 
and tricolors, the globe amaranthus, marvel of Peru, dia- 
mond ficoides, or ice-plant, egg-plant, ſtramonium, bra. 
wallia, &c, (See next month.) All theſe require the aſ. 
ſi ſtance of a hot-bed to bring them forward, in order that 
they may blow early, and in ſome tolerable perfection. 
Therefore, about the middle or latter end of this month, 
provide ſome new horſe-dung, and let it be thrown up ina 
heap, and in eight or ten days it will be in good condition to 
make the bed. Let the bed be made about two feet and a 
half thick of dung, making the top level, and then ſet on 
the frame and glaſs. When the burning heat of the bed is 
over, lay on the earth, obſerving that, for this uſe, it muſt 
be rich, light, and perfectly dry, and muſt be broken pret- 
ty ſmall, by rubbing it between the hands: the depth of 
earth on the bed muſt be about five or ſix inches, making 
the ſurface level and ſmooth. 
The ſeed may either be ſown on the ſurface, obſerving 
to ſow each ſort ſeparate, and cover them about a quarter 
of an inch, or a little more or leſs, with light earth; or 
vou may draw ſome ſballow drills with your finger, from 
| the back to the front of the bed, and ſow the feeds there- 
; in, and cover them as above, or may ſow them in pots, 
1 and plunge them into the earth of the hot-bed. 
i - When the plants appear, admit freſh air to them every 
day, when the weather is any thing mild; and let them 
have, now and then, little ſprinklings of water. Mind to 
cover the glaſſes every night with mats. 8 
But in raiſing the above annuals, if it is required to be 
ſaving of hot dung and trouble, and that if there are cu- 
cumber or melon hot- beds at work, you may ſow them in 
pots, and place them in thoſe beds to raiſe the plants, which 
may be afterwards tranſplanted or Jenn in pots in the 
0 


W 


ſame, or into a nurſery hot-bed, to forward them to a pro- 
per ſize.— See April and May, 


For the further management of theſe plants, and direc 
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tions for ſowing a general ſupply of the ſame ſorts, toge- 
ther with ſeveral other tender annuals, fee the work of the 
Pleaſure Garden in March, D | 


Sow Ten-week Stocks and Mignonette. 


| The ten- week ſtock is a pretty annual; none make a 


more agreeable appearance in the borders and iu pots, &c. 
and it continues à long time in bloom; and the mignonette 
imparts a ſweet odour. It is now time, about the begin- 
ning, and towards the middle and latter end of this month, 


to ſow a little of the feed of each, to raiſe a few plants to 


blow early in the ſummer. _ : 

The feed may either be ſown in a flight hot-bed, or in 
a warm border, or in a bed or pots of natural earth, for 
the plants are tolerably hardy; but by ſowing the ſeed at 


this time in a moderate hot-bed, it will bring the plants on 


much forwarder, and the blow will be ſtronger, and earlier 
by three weeks or a month, than thoſe ſown at the ſame 
time in the natural ground. 5 


But where a hot-bed cannot readily be procured, ſome 


ſeed may either be ſown in one or more middling-fized 
pots, placed under ſhelter of a frame and glaſſes, or hand- 


glaſſes, & c. or towards the middle or latter end of this month, 
et a ſmall ſpot of a warm border be neatly digged, and there 


mark out a bed about three feet broad; ſow the ſeed to- 
lerably thick on the ſurface, and rake it neatly, or may be 
ſown in drills: then arch the bed over low with hoops, and 
cover them with mats every night and in bad weather, 


But if the above bed of natural earth could be covered 
with a frame and glaſs, or with hand-glaſfſes, it would be 


a greater advantage to the plants. 
When the plants have been up about a month'or ſix 


weeks, they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to re- 


main, | 
But if your plants ſtand thick in the ſeed-bed, ſome of 


them, when they have been up about three or four weeks, 


or when about an inch high, may be pricked out, either 
in a flight hot-bed, which will forward them conſiderably, 
and ſome in ſmall pots placed therein, three plants in each, 
or others upon a warm border, three inches aſunder; and 


when they have ſtood a month, all thoſe not potted ſhould 


be planted where they are to remain, 
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THE PLEASURE, OR xz. 
Hardy annual Flower. ſceds. 


About the latter end of this month, if the weather is 
mild and dry, you may ſow many forts of hardy annual 
flower ſeeds in the borders, and other Parts of the pleaſure - 

arden, | 
: The ſorts proper to ſow at this time are lackſpur and 
flos Adonis, convolvulus, lupines, ſcarlet pea, ſweet-ſcent- 
ed and Tangier peas, candy-tuft, dwarf lychnis, Venus 
looking-glaſs, Lobel's catch-fly, Venus” naval-wort, dwarf 


Poppy, nigella, queen's balm, annual ſun- flower, orien- 


tal mallow, lavatera, and hawk-weed, with many other 
ſorts.—See the Catalogue of annuals at the end of the 


book. 


All the above ſeeds muſt be ſown in the places where 
you intend the plants ſhall lower, in beds, borders, pots, 
&c. They muſt not be tranſplanted, for theſe ſorts will not 
ſucceed ſo well by that practice. The following is the 
method. 

Dig with a mb ſmall patches in the flower-borders, 
about fix inches in width, at ſmall or moderate diſtances, 


breaking the earth well, and making the ſurface even; 


draw a little earth off the top to one fide, then ſow the 
ſeed therein, each ſort in ſeparate patches, and cover it 
with the carth that was drawn off, obſerving to cover the 
ſmall ſeed about a quarter or near half an inch deep, ac- 
cording to their ſize ; but the larger ſeed muſt be covered. 
an inch deep at leaſt. 


When the plants have been come up ſome time, the 


| larger-growing kinds ſhould, where they ſtand too thick, 


be regularly thinned; obſerving to allow every kind, ac- 
cording to its growth, proper room to grow. 

For inſtance, the ſun- flower to be left one in a place; 
the oriental mallow, and lavatera, not more than three; 
the lupines, four or five in a patch; the convolvulus, the 
ſame number; the reſt may be left thicker.— See May, &c. 


Blowing annuals early i in a Hot-houſe. 


Any ſorts of deſirable annuals of moderate growth may 
be flowered early in a hot-houſe with little trouble, ſowing 


the ſeeds in pots, and placing them in any part of the 
" houſe, or towards the front or end ghaiſes ; or, to have 
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them as forward as poſſible, ſome may be plunged into the 
bark-bed, &c. r 
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Plant hardy Herbaceous fibrous-rooted Flowering Perennials. 


Now you may plant, where wanted, moſt ſe*ts of hardy 
fbrous-rooted flowering plants, both of perennials and* 
biennials, if mild open weather ; ſuch as polyanthuſes, 
primroſes, London-pride, violets, double daifies, double» 
chamomile, thrift, gentianelli, hepaticas, and ſaxifrage. 

Plant alſo roſe-campion, rockets, campanula, catch- fly, 
ſcarlet-lychnis, double feverfew, bachelor's-button, car- 
nations, pinks, ſweet-williams, columbines, Canterbury =- 
bells, monk's-hood, Greek valerian, tree primroſe, fox- 
glove, golden rods, perennial aſters, perennial ſun-flowers,. 
holvhocks, French honeyſuckles, and many others. | 

In planting the above, or any other ſorts, obſerve to diſ- 
poſe them regularly, and intermix the different kinds in- 
ſuch order as there may be a variety of colours, as well as 
a regular ſucceſſion of flowers in every part during the- 
fowering ſeafon. e 


Dreſs the Auricula Plants. 


Now, in ſettled mild. weather, prepare to dreſs the au- 
ricula plants in pots, and add ſome freſh earth to them, 
provided it was not cone the latter end of January. But 
this is now a more proper ſeaſon for performing this ne- 
ceſſary work; obſerving the fame method as directed laſt. 
month; and the fooner it is now done the better. | 

The choice kinds of auriculas in pots muſt now be: 
treated with more than ordinary care, for their flower-buds- 
will ſoon begin to appear; therefore the plants ſhould” be 
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defended from froſt and cold heavy rains. 

This muſt be done by a covering of mats, canvas, or; 
glaſs; but every mild and dry day the plants muſt be en- 
tirely uncovered. | 


Saw Auricula and Polyanthus Seed. 
Auricula and polyanthus ſeed may be ſown any time in- 
this month; they will grow freely, and the plants from 
this ſowing will riſe well. The ſeeds may be ſown in a 
warm ſpot in the common ground, or in boxes, or large- 
pots filled with light rich earth; but the pots or boxes are 
Ba: F 5. | 5 
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often preferred, becauſe they can readily be removed to 
different ſituations, as the ſeaſon may require. 

_ Theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown tolerably.thick, and covered 
with light earth about a quarter of an inch deep. 

+ Place the boxes in a ſituation well defended from north- 
erly wiads, and open to the morning and mid-day ſun ; 
in two months? or ten weeks time they muſt be removed 
to a more ſhady place. | | 5 

In June or July they will be fit to tranſplant; for 
which, ſee the work of the Flower Garden in thoſe months. 


1 Tranſplant Carnation Plants. 
- Tranſplant the carnation plants in mild weather, which 


uere raiſed laſt year from layers, into the large pots and bor- 


ders, &c. where you intend them to remain to blow, if 
not done in autumn: let this be done about the latter end 
of the month, if the plants are in tolerable ſtrength, 

- Thoſe intended for pots ſhould generally be ſome of 
the choiceſt fine varieties; and if the plants have been win- 
tered in ſmall pots, or in beds, &c. you may now, if ſettled 
mild weather, tranſplant them finally into the proper: ſized 
pots (twenty-fours, or ſixteens) to remain for flowering. 


Pill, for that gurpoſe, ſome pots with light rich earth; 


then having any plants in ſmall pots, turn them out with 
the ball of earth about their roots, entire; or, if growing in 
beds, take them up alſo with balls, or as much earth as 


will readily hang about their roots; ſet one plant in the 


middle of each large pot, and cloſe the earth well about 


"the roots and ſtem of the plants, giving them immediately a 


moderate watering, which will ſettle the earth cloſe to the 

roots, and the plants well in their places. | 
When all is planted, ſet the plants in a fituation well 
ſheltered from cold winds. _ T a 
| Likewiſe plant earnations in the flower borders, in open 


weather, the middle or latter end of the month. 


7 * ulips, Hyacinths, Oc. | | 
Defend the beds of the more curious or valuable tulips 


Ayacinths, anemones, and ranunculuſes, from froſt, ſnow» 
and exceſſi ve rains; the plants will now begin to appear a- 
bove ground; and the beds wherein the fineſt of theſe flower. 
roots are planted ſhould now, where intended, and if not 


done before, be arched over with hoops ; and in frofty, or 
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extremely bad weather, let mats or canvaſs be drawn over 


4 


| to defend the advancing flower-buds. 3 
This, where it can be conveniently done, ſhould not 
now be omitted to the choiceſt kinds, when required to 
have them blow in their ultimate perfection; for al- 
though they are hardy enough, yet being protected in 
their early flower-buds this and next month from incle- 
ment weather, the blow will be much finer than if fully 
expoſed; however this care is not neceſſary for the com- 


* 


mon kinds, either in beds or borders. RS 
| Dreſs and dig the Borders, Beds, &c. 


Now let the flower beds and borders in general be tho- 
roughly cleared from weeds, and from every kind of lit- 
ter; for neatneſs in thoſe parts of the garden is agreeable 
at all times, but more particularly at this ſeaſon, when the 
flowers and plants of moſt kinds are beginning to puſh. 

Therefore, let the furface of the beds and borders be 
lightly and carefully looſened with a hoe, in a dry day, 
and let them be neatly raked ; which will give an air of 

livelineſs to the ſurface, and the whole will appear neat 
and very pleaſing to the eye, and well worth the labour. 

Likewiſe, if any borders, beds, &c. were not digged laſt 

autumn or winter, it ſhouid now be done, ready for the 
reception of flower plants, feeds, &c. and that the whole 
may appear freſh and lively. : 
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Prune Flowering- Shrubs. | 
Finiſh pruning flowering ſhrubs, and ever-greens, where 
they want it. | DIED: $55 | 
In doing this work, obſerve to cut out all dead wood; 
and where any of the branches are too long, or grow 
ſtraggling, let them be ſhortened, or cut off cloſe; as you 
mall ſee it neceſſary; and likewiſe, where the branches of 
different ſhrubs interfere, or run into each other, let them 
be cut ſhorter, ſo that every ſhrub may ſtand finely, and 
clear one of another; then all the different ſhrubs will 
ſhow themſelves diſtinctly and to the beſt advantage. 
When the ſhrubs are pruned, let the cuttings he cleared 
away, and then let the ground be neatly dug between and 
about all the plants, obſerving to take off all ſuckers ariſing 
from the roots. Nothing looks better in a ſhrubbery than 
to ſee the ground neat aL between the flowering- 
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ſhrubs and ever-greens, &c. eſpecially in ſuch clumps and 
other compartments where the ſhrubs ſtand diſtant. | 

But as ſometimes particular parts of a ſhrubbery- are on 
ſome occaſions required to form a cloſe thicket, in that 
caſe very little pruning, or digging, &. is wanted. 


Planting Flogering-Sbrubs. 


loft ſorts of flowering ſhrubs may now be ſafely fe. 
moved any time in this month when it is open weather. 

But particularly the Guelder-roſe, ſyringas, laburnum, 
| Hlacs, honeyſuekles, roſes, ſpiræas, and althza-frutex, 
hypericum-frutex, Perſian lilac, double-blofſomed cherry, 
double bramble, cornelian cherry, and double hawthorn : 
you may likewiſe plant bladder-ſena, ſcorpion-ſena, privet; 
Spaniſh broom, jaſmines, fumach, ciſtuſes, and acacias, 
with many other ſorts of hardy deciduous ſhrubs, which 
may now be ſafely tranfplanted; for moſt ſorts will take 
root very treely and ſoon at this ſeaſon. 
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' Planting Ewer-greens. 1 

| About the middle, or any time in this month, if ſettled P 

1 mild weather, you may tranſplant phillyreas, alaternus, yews, n 

I ever-green oaks, junipers, hollies, phlomiſes, ſavins, pines, n 
l firs, cypref*, cedars, laurels, lauruſtinus, pyracantha, arbutus, 
| arbor-vitz, ciſtuſes, with moſt other kinds of hardy ever- 

ql green ſhrubs and trees. | 5%, . 

Direclious for planting 2 Various Sorts of Shrubs, 857. 2 h 
In planting and decorating the clumps and quarters in 
the ſhrubbery, care ſhould. be taken to difpoſe the va- 

rious forts of flowering ſhrubs and plants in fuch order 

as that the different kinds may be eaſily feen con{picuoully el 
diſtinct from the adjacent walks or lawns. They ſhould 

not be planted, too cloſe together, but generally about 8 
four or five fett diſtance ; nor ſhould they be ſuffered, as 
they grow up, to interfere with each other; for that would 
deprive you of the 1 of ſeeing the different ſhrubs 

to advantage. Ko 

When any of the more curious kind of ſhrubs are to th 

be conveyed to any great diſtance for planting, great care an 

ſhould be taken to pack them well; they ſhould be tied be 

in bundles, and their roots well packed round with ſtraw, re 

and every bundle packed up in mats. 80 


Likewiſe, any forts of ſhrubs obtained from nurſeries in 
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bundles ſhould be ſoon unpacked, and trenched in the 


ground together by the roots, till they can be planted, 


Care of Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


Graſs walks and lawns ſhould be kept extremely clean, 
now the ſeaſon for mowing begins to approach; pole 
and roll them every week, in dry open weather; a wood- 
en roller is beſt to roll with immediately after poling, to 


take up the ſcattered worm-caſts; and when the graſs is thus = 


clean, and the ſurface dry, it ſhould be rolled occafi ionally 


with a heavy roller, to make the bottom firm and ſmooth. 


The edges of the graſs walks or lawns ſhould be all 


neatly cut even with an edging-iron about the end of this 
month, which will be a vaſt addition to the neatneſs 95 


them. | 
1 Turf. 


Graſs-turf may be laid any time this month, where 
wanted, either to make new or mend old work, * it will 
now grow freely with little trouble; obſerving to beat it 
well, and roll it with a heavy roller now and then, to 
maks the, ſurface firm and even. — See laſt and next 
month. 


Gravel V. 21770 f 
Keep the gravel walks perfectly free from weeds, moſs, 


and litter of any ſort; and let them be well rolled occa- 
fionally in dry weather. | | 


Planting Hedges. 


Plant hedges where wanted, eſpecially deciduous kinds; 
ſuch as hau thorn, privet, white: thorn, hornbeam, beech, 
elder, elm, &c,—See December, for the method of planting. 

Likewiſe is a proper time to plaſh old hedges, that are 
run up naked, or open below. See alſo December, 


Plant Bor, Sc. for Edgings to Beds, and Borders, 


Box, for edging to borders, &c. may be planted any : 


time in this month; it will take root in a ſhort time, and 
there will be no at of its ſucceſs: likewiſe, where there 
are gaps in any former planted edgings, let the deficiencies 
be made good; alſo old over-crown or irregular edgings 
replanted: for nothing looks worſe than ragged and irre- 
gular box edgings by the ſides of the walks. 
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For the method of planting box, ſee the Flower: Garden 
for October. 
_- Thrift makes a very compact and beautiful edging. it 
| planted properly and well kept. This may be planted any 
time this month, either in a cloſe edging 1 in the manner di. 
reed for box (ſee October), or planted with a dibble, ſet- 
ting the plants near enough to touch one another, ſo as at 
once to form a tolerably cloſe edge-row, as aforeſaid, or 
however not above two or three inches aſunder ; 44 þ if 
you give it two or three good waterings in dry weather, i 
will grow freely. 
Double daifies make alſo tolerably 3008 edgings, and 
may be employed both in default of the two former, and 
to effect variety in particular compartments, and will 
make a good appearance in April, May and June, when 
in flower. Let them be planted nearly cloſe, or not more 
than two or three inches diſtance in the row. 

Thyme, hyſſop, winter-ſavory, and lavender, are ſome. 
times planted for edgings to borders; but theſe rather 
8 out of compaſs, or get ſtubby and naked, by cloſe 
cli 

But Er all, there is nothing makes ſo neat, effectual, 
and durable edgings, as box. 

All edgings ſhould be kept very neat and regular, by 
trimming them at ſides and top every ſpring and ſummer, 
See the ſucceeding months, | 


Forcing early Flowers, Ec. 


Where early flowers are required, you may, in the be- 
ginning of this month, place various ſorts in pots, in hot- 
houſes, forcing-houſes, &c. now at work, and in hot- 
beds; ſuch as pots of pinks, carnations, Fott-williams 
anemones, ranunculuſes, narciſſuſes, early dwarf tulips, 
hyacinths, jonquils, and any other ornamental and ſweet- 
ſmelling flowers, both of the fibrous, bulbous, and tube. 
Tous rooted kinds, and they will blow early, and in good 
perfection. 


Likewiſe may have pots of roſes, and other defirable 


Howeriog plants, placed now in the hot-houſe, or uy 
Forcing department, 

About London the gardeners force various flower plants 
For market, which is ſometimes effected in boarded forc- 


ing FE with the aſſiſtance of hot dung * to tit 
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back part thereof; theſe frames being conſtructed of 
ſtrong inch and half boards, made five, ſix, or ſeven feet 
high behind. the ends in proportion, and fronted with 
glaſs ſaſhes ſloping to the top of the back; four, five, or 
ſix feet wide, at bottom, by one foot at top; the length at 
pleaſure; and in which placing pots of plants and ſhrubs, 
hot dung is piled againſt the back and ends half a yard 
wide at bottom, gradually narrowed to a foot width at 
top. The dung throws in a fine heat, and the plants 
flower agreeably at an early time; keeping up the heat, 
when decreaſed, by the application of freſh hot dung. 
Though, fince hot-houſes have become ſo prevailing, 
thoſe kind of frames are not ſo generally uſed, 
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THE NURSERY. 
FINISH digging the ground between the rows of all 


kinds of young trees and ſhrubs, firſt giving any neceſ- 


ſary pruning as may be required. : 

This work ſhould now be completed as ſoon as poſſible, 
for it will not only deſtroy all ſurface weeds, and render 
the ground neat and agreeable to be ſeen, but will be alſo 
advantageous to the growth of the young trees and ſhrubs, 


Propagating by Cuttings, &c. 


Plant cuttings of gooſeberries and currants; by which 


method you may propagate the fineſt ſorts in their kinds, 
and may alſo propagate them by ſuckers 
The cuttings for this purpoſe muſt be of the laſt year's 
ſhoots, obſerving to take ſuch as are ſtrong, of ſtraight 
growth, and cut about ten or twelve to fifteen or eighteen 
inches in length; plant them in rows, not leſs than twelve 
inches aſunder, and put each cutting about one third or 
half way into the ground: they will ſoon take root, and 
will ſhoot out at top, and form tolerable branchy heads by 
the end of the ſummer, and ina year or two after will pro- 
duce fruit, 5 l 
By ſuckers alſo may now raiſe theſe trees in abundance. 
They commonly throw out many every year from the 
bottom. See Propagating by ſuckers, below. © 
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Be careful to train theſe trees always with a ſingle ſtem, 
ix or eight to ten or twelve inches high, before you form V 
the Head. | | b 
Plant alſo cuttings of honey-ſuckles, and other hardy 7 
flowering ſhrubs and trees; as many different forts may | 
be propagated by that method. 5 If 
The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the former year's growth: N 
chooſe ſuch as have ſtrength, cutting them from the re. 
ſpective trees and ſhrubs in proper lengths; or long ſhoots 
may be divided into two or more cuttings, which ſhould 
not be ſhorter than ſix inches, nor longer than twelve. la 
Plant them in a ſhady place in rows a foot aſunder, at ſix 
or eight inches diſtance in the row, putting each cutting a1 
half way into the earth. e ti 
* Woſt kinds of cuttings which are planted now will be tl 
well rooted by next October. . 8 01 
| LY Propaggting by Suckers. 5 
Many kinds of ſhrubby plants furniſh abundance of 
ſuckers from the root for propagation, particularly gooſe- tu 
berries, currants, roſes, lilacs, ſyringas, and many other fi 
hardy ſhrubs ; and the ſuckers may now be ſeparated from 
the. parent plants, each with ſome roots, and planted either th 
in nurſery rows for a year or two, or the largeſt, at once, of 
where they are to remain, th 
Propagating by Layers. ti 
Propagate by layers, this, being a tolerable good ſeaſon = 
to make layers of all ſuch ſhrubs and trees as are increaſed 
by that method: though the beſt time to do this is ſome 
time between Michaclmas and Chriſtmas ;- but where | 
it was omitted at that time it may now be done, and moſt 0 
kinds will ſtill ſucceed. | | | v2 
In making layers of any kind of trees or ſnrubs, obſerve p 
to dig round the plant that is to be layed, and, as you go Je. 
on, bring down the ſhoots or branches regularly, and lay 5 
them along in the earth, with their tops above ground; 0 
faſtening them ſecurely there with hooked pegs, and then . . 
let all the young ſhoots on each branch be neatly layed, nc 
and cover them three or. four inches deep with earth, 
leaving the top of each three or four to five or ſix inches 5 


out of the ground. See laſt month. 15 
It may be of advantage, in laying ſome of the more hard-: 
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wooded kinds, to gaſh or lit the layers an inch or two, 
by an npward cut on the under fide, as intimated in the 
Nurſery work of Fanuary. 1 | ; 
Moſt kinds of layers, which are now layed, - will be to- 
jerably well rooted, and fit to be tranſplanted by next 
Michaelmas ; ſome not till the ſecond year. 


Tranſplanting Layers. 
layed down laſt year, and which ſtill remain on the ſtools, . 
Let the layers, as ſoon as they are taken off, be trimmed 
and planted in rows in an open ſituation: let the rows be 
twelve to eighteen inches or two feet aſunder, according to 


the ſize of the plants; and put in the plants about twelve 
or fifteen inches diſtant in the row, | 1 


9 


Sow Stones and Kernels, Oc. to Taiſe Stocks for grafting, c. 


f Sow plum and cherry-ſtones, &c. if not done in au- 
e. tumn; and alſo the kernels of apples and pears, to raiſe a 
er ſupply of ſtocks to bud and graft upon. | | 
us They may be ſown any time this month in mild  wea- 
8 ther; but the ſooner the better; obſerving to chooſe a ſpot 
05 of perfectly clean and light ground to ſow them in; let 

them be ſown in beds, three or four teet wide, covering 

them about an inch deep with earth. Ws } 
. The plants from this ſowing will be fit to tranſplant 
14 next Michaelmas and ſpring. ES, 
e 


Sowing Steile of Shrubs and Foreſt Trees. 


Sow likewiſe the ſeeds, nuts, and berries, &c. of hardy 
foreit-trees and ſhrubs. Theſe may be ſown the begin- 


Prepare beds for this purpoſe three feet and a half broad : 
jet the feed be ſcattered or placed thereon as regular as 


none leſs than half an inch, nor any much more than an 
inch and halfdeep, except any large nur kinds, 


. Tranſplant Flowering Shrubs, 


planted, any time when open weather, from the ſeed- 
beds or nurſery rows where ſtanding too cloſe; and plant- 
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Take off the layers of ſuch ſhrubs and trees as wers > 


| 
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ning or 505 time of the month, in open, mild weather. 


potible; and cover each kind a proper depth with earth; 


Flowering ſhrubs of all kinds may now be ſafely trans- 
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ed in wider rows, in the quarters, or in beds, & c. as re. 
quired; and if the weather and time will permit, this work 
ſhould be completed by the latter end of the montn. 


Pruning and trimming Flowering Shrubs, 

Finiſh, pruning or trimming flowering ſhrubs in nurſery 
rows, according as they may require, whereby to regulate! 
any diforderly growths, and to train the heads in ſome re- 
on ͤ 1.50 „„ 

In doing this work, it would generally be proper to 
prune or train the young plants moſtly to ſhort ſingle- 
ſtems below; and where the heads of any ſhrubs are very 
irregular, or run out in rambling ſhoots, let them be re. 
duced to ſome order and form, by cutting out or fhortenin 


fuch as may require any regulation, whereby to form à dif 
ſomewhat orderly ſhape in the general head. Likewiſe 
ſuckers ariſing from the roots ſhould generally be cleared be 
off; and if carefully detached with ſome root to each, the l 
beſt of them, if wanted, may be planted in nurſery rows we: 
at proper diſtances; they will make good plants in two of hal 
three years' time; and the mother plants being cleared diſt 
therefrom, will be preferved in a more regular proper pla 
growth. ve „„ e ar 
After the above occaſional pruning, let the ground be wil 
digged between the rows of the continuing ſhrubs, if not the: 
before done; digging it one ſpade deep, in a neat regular the 
manner, to remain iu good cultivated order all the ſpring 
and enſuing ſummer. - „ : 
Danſolanting and pruning Foreſt and other Trees. fir 
Tranſplant young foreſt-trees, and other tree- kinds, of wit. 
Jung growth, according as it may be neceſſary, from ſeed- incl 
eds or nurſery rows, &c., where they remain too cloſe; wor 
and let them be quartered out or planted regularly in the 
proper nurſery order in rows, twelve to eighteen inches 
or two or three feet diſtance, as the different ſizes of G 
prowih and particular ſorts require: or nurſery trees of Wl 
Alllarger ſizes, if too conſiderably crowded, &c. may allo be T 
tranſplanted: at more eligible diſtances. in rows, two or cher 
three feet aſunder, finally to remain as long as is necel- well 
fary in their nurſery growth. ; 1 mon 
Prune young nurſery trees of different ſorts, eſpecially a 


of, the dæiduous kinds, both foreſt, ornamental, and 
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Dianſplanting Fruit Trees. 
Fruit trees of any kind may alſo be removed now; and 


weather. 


; Tranſplanting Stocks to bud and graft upon. 


o 


Many of thoſe raiſed from ſeeds, &c. laſt year, will now 
be ready for this practice. | 


c 


9 weather will permit; plant them in rows two feet and a 
r half aſunder, and let them be plauted at leaſt fifteen inches 
d diſtance from one another in the row. They ſhould be 


er planted by line, either dibbling in the ſmall plants, or the 

| larger ones trenched or holed in with the ſpade z or other- 
* wife cut out ſmall trenches by line, placing the plants 
ot therein at the above diſtance, and turn the earth in upon 
ar their roots, and tread it gently along. | 


"> Heading-down budded Stocks. , 
| Head-down. budded ſtocks, or ſuch young trees and 


of with a ſharp knife, obſerving to cut the head off about four 
ed inches above the place where the bud is inſerted. See the 
ſe; work of budding and inoculating in June and July. | 
” 1 Preparing for Grafting, £ 1 
of Grafting may be begun any time after the fifteenth or 
; of twentieth of this month, provided the weather be mild. 
be The ſorts proper to begin with, are pears plums, ane 


month. | 
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fruit trees, according as they may require; cutting away 
| all ſtrong lateral ſhoots produced on the ſtems, and prune. 
any irregular growths. above, in the branches of the head, 


there is no time in the planting ſeaſon in which they” 
will ſucceed better, eſpecially if tranſplanted ſoon in the 
month; but all kinds of theſe trees may with great 
ſafety be removed any time in the month, when mild 5 


Make new plantations of ſtocks, to bud and graft the 
different kinds of choice fruit upon. 15 


Let theſe be planted out as ſoon in the month as the 


ſhrubs that were budded the laſt ſummer: let this be done 


cherries; and theſe kinds generally ſucceed . remarkably 
well, when grafted ſome time in the laſt tortnight of this 


Apples may alſo be grafted at the ſame time, or they 
may be deferred a fortnight longer, or any time next month. 


„ Tit NOR. tee 


It ſhonld be obferved, that, where grafting is to be done, 


you ſhould begin to prepare for it the beginning or mid. 


dle of this month. | | 
The firſt thing to be done towards this work is to ſeleq 


the grafts: and it muſt be obſerved theſe muſt be young 
ſhoots, fuch only as were produced laſt year; for thoſe 
that are of more than one year's growth never take well, 


Thefe ſhoots or grafts you may begin to cut from the 
trees about the middle or any time of this month, in mild 
weather; tie them in little bundles, each fort ſeparate, 
and lay the lower ends of them in dry earth, in a warn 
border, till the grafting time; and if ſevere weather ſhould 
happen in the interim, cover them with long litter. 
The reaſon for cutting the grafts ſo ſoon is becauſe the 
buds will now begin to {well faſt; and if the grafts were 
not to be cut off in proper time, the buds would be too far 
advanced, and the grafts would by that means not take 
Kindly with the ſtock, or, at leaſt, not ſhoot fo freely. 
Before we proceed to the methods of grafting, it will 
firſt be neceſſary to mention what ſtocks are proper to 


graft the different kinds of fruit upon; for inftance, ap- 


ples ſhould be grafted upon ſtocks raiſed from the kernels 


of the ſame kinds of fruit, i. e. any kinds of apples; for 
the grafts or buds of theſe trees will not take well upon 


any other ſtocks. _ 5 5 
It ſhould be obſerved, that for dwarf / apple- trees for 


walls or eſpaliers, or for ſmalſ ſtandards, tRey ſhould gene- 


rally be grafted upon codlin apple ſtocks, raiſed either 
from ſuckers from the root, or by cuttings or layers: for 
the ſtocks raiſed from theſe are never ſo luxurlant in 
growth as thoſe of the larger growing apple-trees ; and, 
conſequently, trees grafted upon ſuch ſtocks will be flower 
in growth, and can more eafily be kept within due com- 
paſs, ſo will anſwer the purpoſe for dwarfs or efpaliers, 


&c. much, better than thoſe grafted on larger-growing 


ſtocks. Or if required to have them of ſtill more-dwartiſh 


growth for ſmall gardens, may ufe ſtocks of the Dutch 


paradiſe apple, and Siberian crab, xc. | 

But for the general ſupply of apple-ſtocks for common 
ſtandards, and large eſpalier trees, &c. they are raiſed 
principally from the ſeed of any ſort of apples or wild crabs, 
The time for ſowing the kernels of apples for ſtocks ib 
either in November or February; but if not ſown til 
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February, they muſt be kept in ſand till that time. Theſe 
are to be ſown in beds three feet and a half wide, obſerv- 
ing to fow them moderately thick, and cover them about 
an inch at leaſt with earth, The plants will come up in 
five or fix weeks; and in the autumn or ſpring following 
ſome of the largeſt plants ſhould be drawn out and planted 
in nurſery-beds; and in the ſecond or third year after 
they will be in order to graft upon for dwarfs; but for ſtand- 
ards, let them be three, four, or five years old, particularly 
if you intend to graft them at the height of four, five, or 
fix feet; or may occaſionally graft for ſtandards as low as 
is commonly practiſed for dwarfs, and train up one ſtrong 
ſhoot from the graft, to form the ſtem four, five, or ſix feet 
high, and then topped at that height to make it put out 
branches to form the head. | 5 
Pears are generally grafted or budded upon ſtocks raiſ- 
ed alſo from kernels of any of their own kinds of fruits; 
or occaſionally upon ſtecks raiſed from ſuckers of pear- 
trees; likewiſe are-very commonly grafted upon quince 
ſtocks, whereby to have trees; of more moderate growth, 
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as and to form dwarf trees; and which ſtocks are generally | 

ls raiſed by ſeed, cuttings, layers, or ſuckers ; and the pears " 

0K grafted or budded upon theſe ſtocks are very proper for |! 

TY, walls or eſpaliers, and occaſionally for ſmall ſtandards. ii 
Sometimes alſo pears are grafted upon white-thorn ſtocks; 1 

big but this is improper for any general practice, being not ſo [| 

oO ſucceſsful as ſtocks of their own family. The ſeaſon for | 

ner ſowing the kernels of pears to raiſe ſtocks, tranſplanting, 

for 15 time of grafting, is the ſame as mentioned above for 

in apples. 7 85 | 9, I.” 

nd, Cherries are propagated by grafting or budding them. 

wer upon ſtocks raiſed from the ſtones of the common black 

yak or red cherry, or upon ſtocks raiſed from the ſtones of any 

ers, other kind of theſe fruit; but the two firſt are moſt 

ing eſteemed ſor that purpoſe, becauſe they generally ſhoot 

fiſh much treer than any other. ' | 


The ſeaſon for ſowing the cherry-ſtones for railing 
ſtocks is October or November, or in the \{pring;. but | 
when not ſown till, ſpring, they muſt be laid in boxes of * 
dry fand all the winter, and ſown in February. The 1 
ſtocks will b& read to tranſplant the firſt or ſecond year; # 
and the ſecond. year after that will be fit to graft or bud, | 
if for dwarfs, for walls, or for eſpaliers; but for ſtaudards 
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they will require three or four years? gm, or more, in 
order to run up with tall ſtems ;- for ſtandard cherries arte 
generally grafted or budded at the height of five or ix feet, 
or at one or two, to three or four feet, for dwarf and half 
ſtandards. _ ; 5 15 f 
Plums are alſo grafted or budded upon plum ſtocks, 
raiſed by ſowing the ſtones of any of the common ſorts of 
the ſame fruit; alſo raifed oceaſionally by ſuckers ſent up 
from the roots of any kinds of plum trees. 1 
The time for ſowing the ſtones to raiſe the ſtocks is ei. 
ther in autumn or ſpring; but when they are not ſown 
till ſpring, they muſt be preſerved in ſand till that time; 
and the middle of February is a good time to ſow them, 
They will ſoon ſprout, and the ſtocks will come up ina 
free growth, and muſt be tranſplanted, ſome of the largeſt 
of them in the autumn or ſpring after ſowing, and in two 
or three years after will be fit to bud or graft upon, 
Thus obferve as above; let the ſtocks for grafting, both 
of fruit trees and others, be always of the ſame family ot 
genus as that of the reſpective trees which are to be 
aft. ; 3 | 
© Note. Stocks in general, which are raiſed from ſeed, being 
moſtly of a ſtronger growth, are commonly called free ſtocks, 
General Obſervations for performing the Work. 
There are ſeveral methods of grafting; but we ſhall only 
take notice of three or four, which are the moſt generally 
and occafionally practiſed, ſuch as Whip-grafting, Cleft- 
grafting, Crown-grafting, and Grafting, by Approach or 
Inarching. | : 4 | 
Previous to grafting, you muſt be provided with a pro- 
per grafting knife, a quantity of ſtrong baſs ſtrings for 
bandages to tie the ſtocks and praſts firmly together, and 
ſome well-wrouvght clay, to clay them round over the 
tying, to ſecure them from the air and wet, Vl 
"Obſerve that the ſtacks, intended to be grafted, muff, 
previous to the inſertion of the graft, be headed-down; 
which, if intended for dwarf trees, for walls, or eſpaliers, 
muſt be headed pretty low, i. e. within five or ſix inches 
of the ground; but if for ſtandards, they may either be 
headed at five or ſix feet high, or at one, two, three, or 
four feet, for dwarf or half ſtandards; or occaſionally, for 
ſtandards, ſome may be headed as low as directed for 
dwarfs, particularly apples and pears, and ſo train up one 
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ſtrong ſhoot from the graft for a ſtem till it is five or ſix 


feet high; then topped or cut off at that height, to cauſe 


it to throw out branches to form the head. 


Firſt, by Whip-prafting. 

This kind of grafting is that the moſt commonly prac- 
tiſed in the nurſeries, as being both the moſt expeditious 
and ſucceſsful, and may be performed upon ſmaller ſtocks 
by one or two years' growth, and thereby gain time; for 
it is effected with the greateſt ſucceſs upon ſmall ſtocks, 
from about half an inch, or leſs, to near an inch in diame- 
ter: but commonly prefer ſmall ſtocks of about half an 
inch thick in the part intended for the inſertion of the 
graft; and the method of performing the work is this: 

Have your cions or grafts, &c. ready; then begin the 
work by cutting off the head of the ſtock flopingly, at a con- 
venient height, according to rules above hinted; this 
done, fix upon a ſmooth part of the ſtock, where headed 
off, and there cut away the bark or rind, with part of the 
wood, in a clean floping manner upwards, about an inch 
and a half to two inches in length; then having the cions 
cut into lengths of four or five eyes each, prepare one to fit 
the ſtock as above, by cutting it alſo a little floping, ſo as to 
exactly fit the cut part of the ſtock, as if cut from the ſame 
place, that the rinds of both may nearly join in every part; 
then cut a flit or tongue about half an inch in length up- 
wards ir the cion, and cut a ſlit the ſame length down wards 
in the ſtock, to receive the ſaid tongue; in that manner fix 
the graft in the ſtock, taking care that the ſap or rind of 
both may meet, or join as exact and evenly as poſſible in 
every part. Having thus fixed the graft,” let it be imme- 
diately tied with a ſtring of ſoft bafs, bringing it in 4 
neat manner ſeveral times round the graft and ſtock, tak- 
ing care to preſerve the graft in its due poſition; and let 
the bandage be neatly tied, and immediately cover the 
place with ſome grafting clay, obſerving to bring the clay 
near an inch above the top of the ſtock, and a little lowet 
than the bottom part of the graft, leaving a due thickneſs 
on every ſide of the graft and ſtock, making it in a raundiſh 
oval form, and taking care to cloſe it well in every part, 
that no wet, wind, or ſun can enter; to prevent which is 
tie whole intention of the clay; for without that precau- 
tion, the operation would prove fruitleſs; and in this man- 
ner proceed with the reſt, - 
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Fgrafters firſt cut and prepare the cion, and then cut and ft 


cracks: if it does, it muſt be renewed with freſh clay. 


clay, and looſen the bandages a little. 


manner upwards, ſo as the crown of the ſtock way not be 


In performing the operation of whip-grafting, ſome 


the ſtocks to that; but it is not material which, provided 
it be done in an exact and ſomewhat expeditious manner. 

Next it muſt be noted, that the grafts muſt be now and 
then examined, to ſee if the clay any where falls off, or 


By the laſt week in May, or firſt week in June, the 
grafts and ſtocks will be well united; and then take off the 


Second, by Cleft-grafting. 

The next general method of Srafting is that by clefting 
the ſtock, commonly called cleft or flit grafting, becauſe 
the ſtock is cleft, and the graft put into the cleft part; and 
is performed in the following manner: | 

The proper: ſized ſtocks on which this kind of grafting 
is performed are generally about an inch, or an inch and 
a half, and even two inches, or more, in diameter. Firſt, 
with a ſtrong knife, cut off the head of the ſtock very 
ſmooth ; this done, fix upon a ſmooth part, juſt below 
where headed, and on the oppoſite fide to that cut away 
part of the ſtock, about an inch and a half, in a floping 


more than about half an inch broad. This done, prepare 
your graft or cion, which is done in this manner: obſerve 
to cut your grafts into proper lengths of about fix to eight 
or ten inches, with ſeveral eyes or buds to each; then take 
your ſharpeſt knife, and pare away the bark and ſome of 
the wood at the lower end of the graft in a ſloping man- 
ner, about an inch and a half or near two inches in length 
on two ſides, making it to have a wedge-like ſhape; but 
let one fide of it, which is to be placed outwards in the 


of : 

ſtock, be left double the thickneſs of the other ſide, and graf 
with the rind continued thereon. The graft being prepar- Nous 
ed, take your ſtrong knife, and place it on the middle of little 


the ſtock, croſs-ways the top of the floped part, and with of 1 
a ſmall mallet, & c. ſtrike the knife to the ſtock, obſerving 
to.cleave it no farther than what is neceſſary to admit the 
graft readily ; then place the knife, or ſome ſmall in- 
ſtrument, a little way into the cleft, at the ſloped part of 
the ſtock, to keep it open for the reception of the graft, 
which then directly introduce into the cleſt on the upright 
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Gde of the ſtock, at the back of the flope, inſerting it with 
oreat exactneſs, as far as it is cut, with the thickeſt edge 
outwards, and ſo that the rind may meet exactly every way 
with the rind of the ſtock. The graft being placed, then 
remove the knife or wedge, taking care not to diſplace the 
oraft; this done, let it be tied and well clayed in the man- 
ner directed as above, in the w of whip or tongue- 
graftivg. 1 | = 

Or if, in this cleft-grafting, you chooſe to put in two 
grafts, it may be performed on large ſtocks, which muſt be, 
twice cleft, the clefts parallel to each other, and ſo fix the 
grafts in the ſtock, as above. | | 
8 This kind of grafting may likewiſe be performed on 
le the branches of trees that already bear fruit, if you deſire 
1d to change the ſorts. _ 5 e 
The grafts will be united with the ſtocks by the laſt 
5 week in May, or the beginning of June; and then take. 

off the clay, and looſen the bandages, and apply freſh clay 

|, at the top of the ſtock, FS 


ry. 

x | Third, by Creown-Grafting. | 

ay The third Kind of grafting is known by the name ef 
1 crown-grafting, as ſometimes three, four, or more erafts - 
be 


are inſerted round the crown of the ſtock in a circular 
order, introduced betwixt the bark and the wood. 3 
This way of grafting is commonly practiſed upon ſuch 
ſtocks as are too large and ſtubborn to cleave, and is often 
performed upon the branches of apple and pear-trees, &c. 
that already bear fruit, when it is intended to change the 


nan ſorts, or to renew the tree with freſh bearing wood. 
bg The manner of doing this ſort of grafting is as follows; 
bu 


Firſt, to cut off the head of the tree or ſtock level, or 


the of any particular branch of a tree which you intend to 
and craft, and pare the top perfectly ſmooth; then prepare 
2par- your grafts, which is done by cutting one fide flat aud a 
lle of little floping about two inches in length, making a kind 
i of ſhoulder at the top of the cut, to reſt on the head of the 
ius ock; and pare off only a little of the bark towards each 
it dle edge of the other ſide of the graft; then prepare to inſert 
U in It, which, in this order of grafting, muſt be effected by in- 
art 0! roducing the cut part down betwixt the bark and wood 

„ of the ſtock; firſt flitting the bark or, rind from the top 
Wig 


downwards, clean through to the firm wood, two inches or 


— — 
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F 
two inches and half in length; and having a ſmall thin 9 
| wedge of iron or wood, and opening the rind of the ſtock ; 85 
little at the top of the ſlit, introduce the wedge gently down Pr 
betwixt the wood and rind far enough to make way for ad. th 
mitting the graft; then drawing out the wedge, inſert the 4 
graft in that part with the cut ſloped fide towards and cloſe WW 
to the wood of the ſtock aforeſaid, ſlipping it neatly down Lic 
the length of its cut part, reſting the ſhoulder thereof, pre. en 
pared as above; upon the top of the ſtock; and in this man. 
ner you may put four, five, or more grafts, as may ſeem li 
convenient, upon each ſtock, and bind them round with of 
ſtrong baſs. VV ä ot 
When the grafts are all thus fixed, you muſt then im. br 
mediately apply a good quantity of well-wrought clay, -% 
bringing it cloſe about the ſtock and grafts, obſerving to ſt 
raiſe it at leaſt an inch above the top of the ſtock in a wh 
_ rounding manner, fo as to throw the wet quickly off, and th 
Prevent its lodging or getting into the work; which would i 
ruin all. PLS | 7 * 
Thefe trees, which are grafted this way, generally ſuc- br 
ceed proſperouſly; but for the firſt year or two after graft. 5 
ing, the grafts being liable to be blown out of the ſtock by 0 
violent winds, this muſt be remedied by tying ſome firm = 
\ Ricks to the body of the ſtock or branch that is grafted, a 
and the grafts tied to the ſticks. | 5 
The beſt time for performing this kind of grafting is in b. 
the laſt week in March, or the firſt week in April; for 4 
then the ſap will begin to be more in motion, which ren. 2 
ders the bark of the ſtock much eaſier to be ſeparated from 3 
the wood to admit the graft. | „ 
Theſe grafts will be pretty well united with the ſtock by 
the end of May or beginning of June, > . 
Fourti, grafting by Approach, or Inarching. WI 
Another way of grafting, occaſionally practiſed, is call * 
ed Inarching, or graſting by Approach: but is not eligi 5 
ble for any general practice, only chiefly for particular b 
trees as do not propagate freely by any other method; and 9 
for ſome occaſions of curioſity.— See next page. a 
The method of performing the operation is this: 5 
When it is intended to propagate any kind of trees c . a 
firubs by this manner of grafting, it muſt be obſerved, th; 


that the ſtock you would graft upon, and the tree fron 
which you would take the graft, muſt ſtand ſo near, 0 
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can be placed ſo near, that the branch you would inarch, 
can, as it grows upon the parent tree, be brought to ap- 
proach and join readily to a convenient part of the ſtock; _ 
thereby forming together a tort of arch, hence is called 
Trarching, &c.; for the graft is not to be ſeparated from the 
mother plant till ſome months after performing the opera- 
tion; nor is the head of the ſtock to be cut off till that time, 
except you cannot otherwiſe conveniently fix the graft. 

For inſtance, either having the ſtocks and the trees de- 
figned for inarching, growing in the full ground near 
together, or have one or both in pots to place near each 
other as required; or that you want to inarch ſome 
branches of trees, &c. that are three, four, or five feet, or 
more, from the ſurface of the' ground, and ſuppoſe the 
ſtocks you would graft upon to be in pots; in that caſe . 
may erect a kind of flight ſtage, as high as the branches of 
the tree; upon this ſtage the pots which contain the ſtocks. 
muſt be placed. Thus far obſerved, then, in either caſe, 
proceeding to the work, take one of the branches you de- 
fire to inarch, and bring the body of the ſaid branch to- 
touch that of the ſtock, at ſuch a convenient height, 
where the ſtock and graft is nearly of a ſize, and mark 
the parts where the graft and ſtock will moſt readily : 
join together ; then in that part of the branch pare 
away the bark and part of the wood, about three inches 
in length, and in the ſame manner let the rind and wood 
be pared off that fide of the ſtock where the branch is 
to be joined, the ſame length and breadth, ſo that both 
the cut parts may exactly join rind to rind; then cut a 
lit upwards in the braneh, near an inch long, forming 
thereby a ſort of tongue, and make a flit of the ſame 
length downwards in the ſtock, to receive the ſaid tongue 
of the branch; then let them be joined, placing the branch 
with the top upright, ſlipping the tongue of the graft 
into the ſlit made in the ſtock; and ſee that the cut parts 
join in an exact manner, and let them be immediately tied 
together with ſome baſs, and afterwards cover over the 
place with a due quantity of well-wrought clay, very well 
cloſed, that no air or wet can ante. 85 

After this let a ſtout ſtake be driven into the ground, 
and that part of the ſtock and graft muſt be faſtened to 
it; which prevents the graft from being diſplaced by 
the wind. | | 

_ G2 
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Remember that the ſtock and graft are to remain in that 
1 oſition for at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen weeks, when they will 
1 e well united; the graft is'then to be ſeparated from the 
mother plant; being careful to do this with a perfect ſharp 
id Knife, cutting off the engrafted branch with a ſlope down. 
wards to the ſtock ; and, if not done in grafting, the head 
of the ſtock muſt now be cut cloſe to the graft. The old 
clay and bandage are at this time to be taken off; and at 
the ſame time it will be adviſable to tie them again gently, 
and alſo to put ſome freſh clay, which will till be of 
great ſervice, and let them remain ſo for a month or five 
weeks. 7 | No 5 
By this kind of grafting you may raiſe almoſt any kind 
of tree or ſhrub ; and it is often practiſed by way of curi- 
oſity, to engraft a fruit - bearing branch of a fruit- tree upon 
one of the common ſtocks of the reſpective ſorts; by 
which means there is raiſed a new tree, bearing fruit, in a 
few months: this is ſometimes practiſed upon orange: trees, 
&c. by grafting fruit - branches on ſtocks raiſed to a proper 
ſize from the kernels of the fruit. | # | 
Note, in this method of grafting, the ſtocks may occa- 
fionally be both in the full ground or in pots ; the latter is 
neceflary where the branches of the trees you would in- 
arch are not near enough the ground, or for orange and 
other green-houſe trees and ſhrubs ; but as for ſuch trees 
and ſhrubs as grow in the common ground, and whoſe 
branches are favourably ſituated for that work, there may 
be ſtocks placed either in pots, or planted in the ground 
- Near the ſaid trees, & c. or it may be performed on ſtocks 
or trees that grow accidentally near, | | 
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THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


THE green-houſe ſhould have good attendance at this 

* ſeaſon; both to give the plants occaſional watering), | 
0 and admiſſions of freſh air, as alſo, if ſevere froſts ſhould 
prevail, to give neceſſary protection, as in January, 
j In open mild weather they will need refreſhments of 
| _ water now. and then, and daily admiſſion of external air; 
but will not now require water all alike, nor all at one 
{ time: though ſhould all enjoy an equal benefit of freſh air, 
by opening the windows every mild day. : 


F 
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which want water, and which do not; then let water be 
given accordingly, only where neceſſary; and always very 
moderately : a little will be ſerviceable; but too much will 
be of bad conſequence at this ſeaſon, _ CO 
Oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and moſt other of the 


woody plants, will require water frequently; but never 


give them much at a time, and to none but where abſo- 

jutely neceſſary. | 
The herbaceous kinds will alſo require occaſional ſup- 

plies of water, but leſs frequent, and in leſs quantities than 

the woody tribe. | 

Let the ſucculent kinds, ſuch as aloes, ſedums, ficoides, 


&c. have water but very ſparingly at this time, and only 


when the earth in the pots is very dry. 
Air.ſhould be admitted to the plants in the green-houſe 


at all times when the weather is favourable, for that is a 


neceſſary article, and the plants cannot thrive without it, 
nor continue in a healthful lively appearance. Every day, 
when the weather is tolerably mild, let ſome of the win- 
dows be opened a little way, for the admiſſion of air, and 
take care that they are ſhut again in due time; that is, a- 
bout three, four, or five in the evening, according to the 
temperature of the weather ; but if cold ſharp air, ſhut 
them ſooner in proportion. 5 | 
In froſty weather keep the green-houſe cloſe: and if 
very ſevere, defend the windows at nights, &c. and vials 
occaſional fires. See Fanuary. 56 | 


Another thing to be regarded, is to keep the plants of 


all kinds free from caſual decayed ſhoots and leaves, for 


thoſe arg not only hurtful to the plants while in the houſe, 
but appear very unſightly ; therefore, whenever ſuch ap- 
pear, let them be conſtantly taken off; and if the leaves ap- 
pear, foul or duſty, water over the heads of the plants in a 

mild ſunny day, which will clean and refreſh them very 

beneficially; keep alſo the pots, &c. and green-houſe, al- 

ways neatly clean. 3 | „ 

There is another thing which will be of great ſervice to 
the oranges, lemons, and to the plants in general, and may 
be performed the latter end of this, or any time next 
month; that is, to looſen the earth in the top of the pots 
or tubs, and take a little out, half an inch or an inch deep, 
and add ſome freſli in - ſtead; this will certainly prove 

| G 3 


Examine therefore the tubs and pots ſeparately, to ſee 


2 n 
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very beneficial to the plants; and whoever will beſtow that 
little dreſſing upon them, will ſee the advantage of it in a 
mort time. | | 


92 Oranges and Myrtles. : 

Where any of the oranges, lemons, and myrtles, &c. 
have naked or irregular heads, you may now towards the 
latter end of the month, if mild fine weather, begin to re- 
duce them to ſome regularity. The branches or head 
may either be cut cloſe, or ſhortened leſs or more to the 

place where you deſire ſhoots to riſe, to form the head re. 
gular, for they will break out in the old wood. 

Then, when any trees are thus headed down, it would 
alſo be an advantage to ſhift them, eſpecially ſuch as are 
of a weakly growth, in order to add a little freſh earth a- 
bout their roots; and the method is this: let the tree be 
taken out of its tub or pot, but to preſerve the ball of earth 
entire; and then trim off with your knife any very matted, 
dry root-fibres round the outſide, and alſo ſome of the 

- Jooſe old earth from the bottom and ſides of the ball; 
then, having ſome freſh compoſt ready, put ſome into 
the bottom of the pot or tub; place the tree therein, fill 
up round the ball with freſh earth, and give 1t a little 
water. | | MIC 

But in heading down any of the green-houſe plants, it 
time will not permit, or that you think it not neceſſary to 
ſhift them as above, do not, however, fail to looſen the earth 


in the top of the tub or pots, and a little way down round 


the ſides, and draw this looſe earth out; then fill up the tub 
again with new compoſt, and give ſome water.. 
But where any orange or lemon trees are in a very 
weak or ſickly unproſperous growth, it would be adviſable 
about the latter end of this month, or any time in March, 
to prune the heads, and ſhift them into entire new earth; 
taking the plant clean out of the pot, all the old. earth 
ſhaken entirely from its roots, and all mouldy and decayed 
roots cut off; then let the whole root be waſhed in water, 

and plant it again immediately in a tub or pot of new 
earth, taking care not to place it too deep; and give 
water moderately.  _ ; 3 
After this ſhifting, it would be a great advantage to the 
ſame plants, if you have the conveniency of a glats- 
caſe, &c. in which to make a hot-bed of tan or dung, 
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will ſoon appear both in the plants and fruit, provided it 
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dut tan is much the beſt; and if in this bed the trees are 
plunged, they will ſhoot ſooner, and more freely, both 
in the root and top,. to recover good ſtrength, and a 


renewed head of. branches of proſperous growth, early in 
the following ſummer. | ; 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 
FIRES muſt be continued every night and morning in- 
the hot-houſe, and occaſionally all day when ſevere 
froſts or cold cutting weather. „ 
Likewiſe a proper degree of heat muſt now be preſerv- 
ed in the bark-bed, in the hot-houſe, wherein the pines 
are plunged, for many of the plants will now begin to 
ſhow fruit; and to make the young fruit grow freely, there 
muſt be a lively heat in the bark- bed. 5 
Nothing can contribute ſo much to the free growth of 
theſe young fruit, as a moderately briſk heat in the bark- 
bed wherein the plants are plunged; for if there be not a 
proper bottom- heat about the roots of the plants it is im- 
poſſible to make the fruit ſwell to any tolerable ſize. 
Therefore, where the bark-bed was not ſtirred up the 
former month, to renew the fermentation, and revive the 
declined heat, it ſhould now be done, for the heat will 
conſequently begin now to be very faint; and by ſtirring 
up the bark almoſt to the bottom, it will bring on a freſſi 
fermentation therein; by which means the bed will again 
recover a lively growing heat, and the good effect of it 


— 


be done in due time; but if the heat is greatly decreaſed, 
and the bark decayed, you may augment it at the ſame 
time with about one third or fourth part of new tan, other- 
wiſe defer it till next month,—which ſee. | | 

However, where the work of forking up the bark-bed 
appears neceſſary at this time, agreeable to the obſerva- 
tions above mentioned, it ſhould, if poſſible, be done in 
the firſt week in the month; for if it is delayed much 
longer, the plants and fruit will certainly, for want of a 
due proportion of heat, be much checked in their growth. 
Obſerve, in the firſt place, to take all the pots out of the 
bark; then begin at one end of the bed, and open a kind 
of trench by taking out * of the bark, and carrying it 

* f + — ; 
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to the other end; this done, begin at the trench; and with 
a fork dig and work up the bark, quite to the bottom, 
taking care to break the cakes or lumps, and mix the parts 
all well together, and fill up at laſt with that taken out of 
'the firſt opening. | Ps. 55 
When this is done, let the top be made level, and then 
Immediately plunge the pots again to their rims as before. 
Tbis work is fo very neceſſary, that it ſhould not on 
any conſideration be omitted at the time above mention. 
ed; that is to ſay, if the bark has much declined in its 
-Hheat,* {-- F 5 
The bark-bed being thus treated, it will ſoon renew its 
Heat, and 'retain the ſame well for fix weeks to come, or 
thereabouts. 8 | | DN 
At the expiration of that time, or ſome time in March 
or beginning of April, the bark will require to be ſtirred 
up again, and refreſhed with about one third, or at leaſt 
one fourth part of new tan; the bark-bed after this will 
retain a proper degree of heat, till the fruit are ripe.—See 
March and April. | ih | OT. : 
The bark-bed wherein the ſucceſſion pine-plants are 
plunged ſhould alſo be examined now with good atten- 
tion; and if the heat is found to be much decreaſed, the 
bed ſhould be treated in the manner above directed. 


tt: Watering the Pines. 

The fruiting pine-apple plants ſhould now have mode. 
rate refreſhments of water, provided there be a good heat | 
in the bark- bed: and when there is a proper degree of heat 
and moderate moiſture together, it will make the young fruit 
ſwell very faſt. „ : 

But in watering theſe plants, be careful to give it mo- 
derately at each time. The rule is this: let the earth, in 

the pots which contain the plants, be kept juſt a little moiſt 
in a middling degree; and if this is obſerved, the plantsand 
Frait will thrive. | | 8 | 

The ſucceſſion pine-plants, that is, thoſe which ar: to 
Frrfit next year, muſt alſo be refreſhed now and then with 
water; in watering theſe, let the ſame rule be obſerved as 
juſt mentioned above. . . 
Remember alſo to give water at times to the younger 
ſucceſſion pines, conſiſting of the laſt year's crowns and 
ſuckers. WS | OS | 
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Tn watering the pine- plants in general in the bark- beds, 
we ſhould ſtill be cautious that no water, or but as little as 
poſſible, fall into the hearts of them, where, being apt to 
lodge, it would prove detrimental, in ſome degree, to theſe 
kind of exotics, at this ſeaſon: but, to prevent this, it 
would be adviſable to have ſuch a tin pipe as mentioned 
jaſt month, to uſe occaſionally in watering them; and 
would be particularly aſſiſtant in watering the plants in the 
interior parts of the bark- bed. | | | 

Such a pipe as above would not only be convenient for 
watering the pines, but any other exotics placed at a di- 
ſtance either in wide bark-beds, or in any other fituation 
in the hot-houſe, &c. may be performed with greater 
exactneſs. | | 5 


Of the various Kinds of Plants in the Hot-houſe. 

In ſome hot-houſes there are kept many other kinds of 
curious exotic plants, beſides the pines, both of the ſuccu- 
lent and woody kinds, &c.; and as they are all tender exo- 
tics from ſimilar hot parts of America, Africa, &c. nearly 
of equal temperature, one general degree of internal heat 
in the hot-houſe, as is requiſite for the pines, is applicable 
to the whole; and they being all in pots, may be placed in 
any part of the houſe where room ; except the pines, which 
muſt be continued conſtantly plunged in the bark-bed, 

All theſe kinds of plants ſhould be kept remarkably 
clean from duſt or any fort of filth that may at any time 
gather upon their ftems, ſhoots, or leaves; and ſuch fnould 


2 | always be waſhed off as ſoon as it appears. There is no- 

8 thing more neceſſary than cleanlineſs to preſerve the health 

of all theſe tender plants; and where any confiderable foul2 

TY neſs is permitted upon any of them, it will not only cloſe up. 

in thoſe ſmall pores which are ſo neceſſary to the growth of 
7 


bid all vegetables, but will alſo promote inſects, and render 
the whole plant unhealthy. 2 55 

Theſe plants muſt alſo be kept very free from decayed 
leaves; that is, when any ſuch appear, let them be im- 
mediately taken off, for they would injure the plants. 
Water ſhould alſo be given to all theſe plants at times; 
ſome will require but very little and ſeldom, and others 
will need it pretty often. Therefore let good care be taken 
that every plant, according to its nature, be properly ſup- 
pled with that article; _— ſure never to give any fort 
_ 5 8 
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too much at a time; ; and in giving it always ER a di. 
ſtinction between the ſucculent, and the herbaceous and 


woody kinds. 


The woody, plants, &c. will need water oftener, and 


more at a time, than the ſucculent kinds; for ſome of 


theſe require very little moiſture about their roots, and too 


much would rot the plants, 


Let the woody kinds, &c. in general be moderately u Wa- 
tered, not leſs than once or twice a week; and it will he 


ſerviceable to ſprinkle water ſometimes all over the head 


or branches of theſe plants, eſpecially the coffee-trees, the 


8 or all- ſpice, and all the tender acacias and mimo- 


ſa, 
But — 2 ſucculent kinds, ſuch as the torch- thiſtles, me- 


Alon: thiſtles, cereuſes, ficoides, aloes, euphorbiums, and the 


like, muſt not be watered oftener than once a week. 

In watering theſe kinds let care be taken to give but lit 
tle at each time, juſt ſufficient to reach the bottom roots. 

It will be an advantage to all theſe tender plants, both 
of the woody, ſucculent, and other kinds, when the furface- 


earth in the pots caſually cruſts or binds, to fir and looſen 
4t * a ſmall depth. | 


gy 7 2 Air. 
Freſh : air ſhould now be admitted to the pines, and all 


other plants in the hot-houſe, at all times when the wea- 


ther will permit. 
But this, however, muſt only be done. at this ſeaſon, 


when the ſun ſhines warm, and the air is quite calm and 
clear: then it will be proper to ſlide ſome of the glaſſes 


open a little way, in the warmeſt time of the day, ſhutting 
all cloſe if the weather changes very cold and chou and 


always in proper time in the afternoon. 


The beſt time of the day for the admiſſion of freſh air, 
as above, is from about ten or twelve, to one, two, or three 
o'clock; but for the time of opening | or mhutting the 


glaſſes, let the weather be the guide. 


5 Of Kidney-beans in the Hot-houſe. 


Now plant ſome more kidney-beans, of the early white, 
the dun and ſpeckled dwarfs, &c. in pots or boxes, and 
place them in the hot-houſe to ſucceed thoſe planted laſt 
month; or if none was then Planted, now is a very” ſacs 


4 4 —— 1 dd 


young beans advancing for ſucceſſive crops. 
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ceſsful time, juperior to the former month, for planting a 
good hot-houſe crop; and managed as directed in Ja- 
nuary. 3 7 L 3 ALL 4A 

Do not . to refreſh with water thoſe kidney-beans 
which were planted laſt month; they will require it two or 
three times a week; give alſo neceſſary, waterings to the 


Of blowing Roſes, and other Plants, early. | 
You may now, in the beginning of this month, ſet pots of 
roſes, hypericum-frutex, Perſian lilacs, ſyringas, and ho- 
ney ſuckles, &c. in the hot-houſe, or pots of bulbous roots, 
carnations, pinks, and double ſweet- williams, or pots of any 
other defirable flowering plants, either of the ſhrub or her- 
baceous kinds, which you deſire, by way of curioſity, to 
bring'to an early bloom, ſupplying them, when in growth, 
with plenty of water. | . 1 
Likewiſe, about the middle and end of the month, may 
introduce more of the ſame fort of flowering- plants to pro- 
duce flowers in regular ſucceſſion. | 
Likewiſe may introduce pots ſown with ſeeds of any de- 
firable annuals, of moderate growth, to flower early, ſuch 
as mignonette, balſams, ten-weeks ſtock, ſcarlet ſweet peas, 
candy-tuft, virgin-ſtock, lupines, antirrhinums, &c. 6 


Mating the Fires in this Department. wie voy 

The fires muſt be ſtill regularly made in the hot houſe 
every evening, and alſo in the mornings; and in extreme- 
ly hard froſts, muſt be continued night and day, in a'pro- 
per regular degree in ſtrength and heat, as regulated by the 
thermometer. ee eee e 
In very ſevere froſt, it will be of much advantage if the 
glaſſes of the hot-houſe are covered every night with mats, 
canvas, or ſhutters, or alſo in the day, when cloudy and 
the froſt rigorous. F ie 


— 


Of Cucumbers in the Hot-houſe 5 : 


Where it is defired to raiſe early cucumbers in the hot- 
houſe, ſome ſeed may now be ſown as directed laſt month, 
or young plants planted therein, from any common hot- 
bed, See Hot-houſe for January. 535 


G6. 


* 
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j wy Eariy Strawberries. | reg: BS 


| 1 l 
L.ixkewiſe you may now introduce into the hot-houſe f 
[| pots of the ſcarlet ſtrawberries, either to ſucceed thoſe 1 
0 . * of laſt month, or as a firſt introduction, as they will fruit 0 
1 in greater perfection than the former. Let them be one or \ 
j two years old bearing plants; place them near the glaſſes, 0 
0 or plunge them in the bark- bed to forward them earlier, t 
b giving proper ſupplies of water. . | 
If ſome freſh plants are taken into the hot-houſe every y 
i three weeks, you may obtain a conſtant ſupply of early f 
| fruit till thoſe in the open ground ripen. - 
k Or pots of ſtrawberry plants kept in moderate dung 8 
== Hot-bec s to forward them, ſome may be removed in ſuc- fl 
[! ceflive order into the hot-houſe, they will produce a ſup. 1 
| ply of early fruit in regular ſucceſſion, | 0! 
| 80 Ss 1 i be —— — Ve 
j M ARCH. be 
if 5 WORK, TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 10 
it Care of early Cucumber and Melons. | In 
i ENAMINE the ſtate of the cucumber and melon hot. jc 
bees, and ſee if they are of a proper degree of heat, of 
ſo as to preſerve the plants in a ſtate of free growth. 
Lou muſt let the heat be lively, but moderate, by which 
means the ridged-out plants of good growth will ſhow fruit iy 
dlentifully, and theſe will fwell freely, and grow to an of 
! Handſome ze. | | | W the 
i Therefore, when the heat declines, apply a lining of . 
well prepared freſh hot horſe- dung to the back or front Int 
it fide of the bed, as you ſhall ſee occaſion; but if the heat fail 
ll is not very much declined, it will be proper to line only , 
[i one ſide at a time; but line the oppoſite fide ten or twelve fon 
5 days after. Make the linings about twelve to fifteen or "hs 
i 2 » . . . on 
ll. eighteen inches- wide, and as high as five or ſix inches up 7 
'' the ſides of the frame; but generally narrowing the width or 
if Towards the top; on which lay two inches depth of earth and 
ii over, to keep the ſteam down, for the reaſon mentioned but 
| Aſtmonh, _ 1 co 


| et the plants have freſh air every day, by raiſing the 
[ upper end of the, glaſſes from about half an inch, to one WF - 
bo two inches in height, in proportion to the heat in the * 
. a | 
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bed, and warmneſs of the weather, always more freely in 
ſunny, calm, mild days, than when cloudy or a ſharp ex- 
ternal air: and when the weather changes colder, &c. 
diminiſh the admiſſion of air, or ſhut down the glaſſes, if 
very cold; and always ſhut cloſe in proper time towards 
evening about three, four, or five oclock, &c, according 
to the temperature of the weather. ith a | 
- Refreſh them now and then with water; let this be given 
very moderately, and in a mild ſunny day; the beſt time 
for doing this is from ten to two o'clock. | 
Cover the glafſes with mats every evening for the night, 
generally towards ſun-ſet, or ſoon after; and uncover in 
the morning about an hour, at moſt, after the time of ſun- 
riſe; or, if a ſunny morning, as ſoon as the ſun ſhines fully 
on the frames, IS Ext R$ 
As the early plants, raiſed laſt month, will have now ad- 
vanced conſiderably into fruitful runners, and ſhow fruit 
abundant}v, eſpecially cucumbers, let the runners or vine 
be trained out regularly along the ſurface of the bed at 
equal diſtances, and peg them down neatly with ſmall 
hooked ficks; and according as the young fruit come 
into bloſſom, do not fail, at this early ſeaſon; to ſet or im- 
pregnate the female or fruit bloſſoms with the male flow- 
ers, agreeable to the rules and method adviſed in the work 
Ay of April, NS . 8 


ich Sow Cucumber and Melon Seed. 

ut. sow in the above, or any new- made hot- beds, the ſeeds 
a of cucumbers and melons at the beginning, and alſo about 
3 the middle, and towards the latter end of this month, to 
of have a ſupply of young plants in readineſs, either to plant 
jw 1 new beds, or to ſupply the place of ſuch plants as may 

| ail, . 

ly The ſorts of cucumber are, the early ſhort prickly, 
elve long green prickly, white prickly, 'long green ers. 
1 long white Turkey, and the Smyrna. a 
72 But the firſt two {. rts are commonly cultivated for the 
w_ early and general crop, the ſhort prickly being the earlieſt, 
gk 1 and is therefore often ſown for the firſt crop in the frames 


but the long green prickly is the beſt to ſow for a main 
crop, either for the frames or hand-glaſſes, or in the natural 
ground; it being both a plentiful bearer in long continu- 
ance, and the fruit attain the moſt handſome regular 
Srowth, fix or eight to ten or twelve inches in length: but 


there is a new variety of long prickly cucumber now in 
cultivation, -growing ten or twelve to fifteen or eighteen 
inches long; though, in my idea, thoſe of ſuch extreme 
length appear leſs delicate at table, and not always ſo well. 
flavoured as thoſe of middling growth as above. 

The white prickly, and the long Turkey and Smyrna 
kinds, are not eligible for any general crop, becauſe they 


are very indifferent bearers, ſo ſhould ſow only a few by 


way of variety. _ | 


Making new Hot-beds to tranſplant Cucumbers, Sc. 

Make hot-beds the beginning of this month, to plant 
the cucumber or melon plants upon, which were ſown the 
end of January, or any time in February. | 
Loet the dung for this purpoſe be well prepared, in the 
manner directed in the two former months, before you 
work it up into a bed; this ſhould never be omitted, for 
a great deal depends upon it; make the bed three feet 
high, or three and a half, beating the dung well down with 
the fork, as you lay it on the bed: but do not tread it; for 
a a bed which is trodden hard is rendered ſo compact, that 
it ſeldom comes to a kindly warmth, but is apt to heat too 
violently, to the deſtruction of the plants. When the bed 
is finiſhed, put on the frame and lights, and let it be ma- 
naged, in every reſpec, as directed in 7anzary and Fe. 


bruary; and let the plants, either cucumbers or melons, be 


planted and managed in the manner there directed, 

There are many gardeners, and others, who cannot con- 
veniently procure dung to begin to make hot-beds for cu- 
cumbers or melons at an early ſeaſon. Where that is the 
caſe, it is not too late to begin now; and a hot-bed may 
be made the beginning or any time of the month, and the 


ſeeds of cucumbers and melons may be ſown therein; the. | 


cucumbers from this fowing will be fit to cut by the be. 
ginning of May, but will be in full bearing in the middle 
or latter end of that month, or June, and continue fruitful 


all ſummer, and the melons in July and Auguſt, 


Cucumbers and Melons for the Bell or Hand-Glaſſes. 


About the eighteenth or twentieth, or any time toward 
the end of this month, is the time to begin to ſow the cu- 
cumbers and melons, which are to be planted under hand 
or bell-glaſles. | 


They may be ſown in any of the cucumber hot-beds 


* 8 


Ser „ ©. ma © 
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now at work; or if not convenient, or there are no ſuch 
beds yet made, make a hot-bed for that purpoſe, for a one, 
or a two, or three light frame, according to the quantity 
of plants required; ſow the ſeed, and manage the beds as 
directed in the two former months. The plants will be 
ready for ridging out the middle or latter end of next 
month, and beginning of May, and the cucumbers will 
bear in June and July, and the melons ripen in Auguſt, 
&C, | * 
Tranſplanting and ſowing Cauliflowers. 

Tranſplant the cauliflower-plants which have ſtood in 
frames and hand-glafſes, or on warm borders all winter, 

Let theſe be planted in a rich ſpot of ground. The 
ground ſhould be well dunged with ſome good rotten dung, 
and afterwards neatly dug or trenched one ſpade deep; 
taking care to bury the dung in a regular manner, in the 
bottom of the trenches. Obſerve to plant the cauliflowers 
in rows thirty inches aſunder, allowing them the ſame di- 
ſtance between plant and plant in the rows. 

The ground where this crop of cauliflowers is to be 
planted may be previouſly ſown with ſpinach and radiſhes, 
if thought neceſſary, agreeably to the intimations of laſt 
month. | 1 | 

Draw ſome earth to the ſtems of the cauliflower-plants, 
which are continued under hand or bell-glafles for the 
early crop; it will ſtrengthen them and forward their 
growtn. | | | 2 

The glaſſes may ſtill be continued over the plants, but 
muſt be kept conſtantly raifed, on the ſouth fide, at leaſt 

two to three or four inches high, on props; or in mild 


the days the glaſſes may be taken off occaſionally, and let the 
the. plants enjoy the benefit of warm ſhowers of rain. | 
be- If there are more than one or two plants under each 
idle WI 8/415, let the ſuperabundant be tranſplanted the beginning 
ful or ſome time of this month ; for two plants, at moſt, un- 


der a glaſs, is ſufficient : but, if the glaſſes are ſmall, one 
plant under each will be enough. HED | 
Plant thoſe which you take from under the glaſſes into 
an open compartment, at the diſtance above mentioned. 
Where cauliflower.plants were raiſed from ſeeds fown 
he laſt month, they ſhould now be pricked out into a bed 
of rich earth, in a warm ſituation; but where a moderate 


bot-bed. can be obtained, it will forward them greatly. 
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Make the bed eighteen inches or two feet high, and putz 


frame on, or arch it over with hoops; lay thereon fix 
inches depth of rich earth, prick the plants therein, two 


or three inches apart, and give them a little water. Put on 
the glaſſes, or a covering of mats, every night, but take them 


off every mild ax. 
By pricking out the plants on a little bottom heat, a; 
above, it will forward them conſiderably, fit to tranſplant 


for good the middle or latter end of next month, and they 


will produce their heads in July and Auguſt. 

Cauliflower-ſeed may be ſown the beginning of this 
month, if it was not done in February; obſerving to ſoy 
them in a flight hot-bed, as was then directed; it wil 
bring the plants up ſoon, and forward them greatly. 

N. B. Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in a bed of rich earth, 
in a warm fituation, in the natural ground; they will grow 
freely, but the plants will not be ſo forward by a fortnight 


as if the ſeed was ſown on a ſmall hot-bed of moderate heat, 


The plants from this ſowing produce flowers or heads 
for uſe in Auguſt. 1 


Broccoli. 


So broccoli for early crops, & c. to come in for uſe the 
following autumn, in October, November, and Decem. 
ber, & o. | ; . | 
Chooſe ſeed of the early purple; and ſome of the cay- 
liflower broccoli, of each of which fow a little about the 
firſt or ſecond week in the month, and ſame more toward 
the latter end, in an open bed of rich earth, and rake them 
in: and when the plants come up, manage them as diredt- 
ed in April, May, June, and July. | 


Tranſplanting and ſowing Cabbages. 


£9 ranſplant cabbage-plants of all kinds, into the. place: 
where they are to temain to cabbage. It may be done the 


beginning, or any time this month; but if the plants ate 
ſtrong and in good order, the ſooner it is now done, the 
better. Let them be pianted in good ground enrichel 


with Jung, at two feet to two and a half diſtance for the 


fugar-toaf and other forward kinds; but the large late cab. 
bage - plants ſhiould be ſet a yard aſunder. ih 
The above diſtances are to be underſtood of ſuch plants 
as are to remain to grow to their full ſize; ut ſuch of 


the forward Kinds as are ta be cut while young may be 
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planted cloſer ; eighteen inches to two feet will be ſuffi- 
cient. HE 2 8 | YL 
Plant out alſo the general crop of red cabbage, if not 
done in autumn, &c.: allow them two feet and a half, or a 
yard diſtance. . 95 3 

Sow the ſeeds of cabbages, of any ſort, the beginning or 
middle of this month, both of early kinds for ſucceſſional 
young ſummer cabbages, and large late ſorts for autumnand 
winter crops ;z any of the early kinds may now be ſown, 
either for ſucceſhons, or as ſubſtitutes in default of early 
winter-ſtanding plants, or for general ſummer crops; but 
the large ſugar-loaf is a fine kind to ſow now; alſo the 
Yorkſhire, Batterſea, and Imperial, for midſummer and 
general autumn cabbages; and ſow a quantity of the 
large, hollow, long-fided, and large round cabbages, for 
oy late autumn and general winter uſe in large full growth: 


ght let the whole be ſown in an open compartment, each 
. ſort ſeparate.— See May and June, &c. 1 
ads The plants raiſed from this ſowing, if planted out in 


proper time, will, many of them in the early ſorts, be cab- 
baged in ſmall heads in June and July; but will be well 
cabbaged in Auguſt and September, eſpecially the' ſugar- 
loaf, Batterſea and Yorkſhire kinds ; but the large forts not 
till September, and October, and continue good all the 
winter. | 

Red cabbage-ſeed ſhould alſo be ſown in the beginning 


* or middle of this month, to raiſe ſome plants for winter 
den od next ſpring ſervice : they will be tolerably cabbaged 


about Michaelmas, and continue good till the ſpring. _ 
The red cabbage-ſeed ſhould be of the true Dutch kind. 
In ſowing the different ſorts of cabbage-ſeed, it will be 
moſt adviſable to ſow them in open expoſed ground, di- 
ſtant from trees, fences, or buildings: for when ſown in 


wy ſuch cloſe ſituations, as is very often practiſed, the plants 

__ drawn up weak and long-ſhanked, and are liable to be- 
eaten by vermin. | MS 

ey the : 27 rd 

2 4 © Sowing Savayrt. 3 

45 Savoy-ſeed for a principal crop, to ſerve the family 


from about Michaelmas to Chriſtmas, ſhould be ſown 

about the middle or towards the latter end of the month, 

1 WS open ſituation.. Oi ee 
But if it is deſired to have ſavoys well cabbaged earlier 
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in autumn, that is, in the end of Auguſt, or any time in 


September, they ſhould be ſown in February, or at leaf 

the firſt week of this month. | 135 1 
So this ſeed in an open ſpot, and not in narrow bor. 

ders, under walls, &c. for the reaſon intimated above in 


ſowing cabbages. | | 


The ſorts. of ſavoys are the Feen. yellow, and white; 
but the green kind is to be preferred for the main crop. 


Tranſplantiug and ſowing Lettuce. 


Tranſplant, if ſettled mild weather, ſome of the lettuce. 
plants from the beds or borders, where they have ſtood all 
winter; that is, if they ſtand too cloſe. In doing this, 
obſerve to draw the plants out regularly, and let the 
ſtrongeſt remain in the bed or border, at ten or twelve 
inches diſtance; then looſen the ſurface of the earth be. 


tween them with a hoe, and clear away weeds and litter, 


The plants which are drawn out ſhould be planted in 
an open ſpot of rich ground, ten or twelve inches diſtance, 
and let them be watered. 1 es 

And the cos-lettuce plants as have ſtood all winter in 
frames ſhould now in general be tranſplanted into an open 
ſpot, at the diſtance above mentioned. | 

Lettuce-ſeed of different ſorts ſhould be ſown the be. 


ginning of this month; and to have a regular ſupply, let 


ſome more be ſown about the middle, and a third ſowing 
about the end of the month; and from theſe ſowings you 
will have a principal ſupply of lettuce in young, and full 
growth in May, June, and July ; which will be ſucceeded 
by others ſown in April, &c. | I. 
The proper ſorts of lettuce to fow at this time are the 
white and green cos for principal crops : the large Impe- 
rial, the Cilicia, grand admirable, and large white Dutch 


cabbage-· lettuces, are alſo all moſt excellent ſorts: for this 


ſowing, where variety of ſuperior lettuces are required; 
but any other ſort will alſo ſucceed ; and may alſo now 
ſow ſome common cabbage-lettuce, to cut young for ſal. 
lads till the others are advanced to larger growth. 

Theſe different ſorts of lettuce ſhould generally be ſown 
ſeparate in beds, borders, or any compartment of ground, 
in an open ſituation; and in digging the ground, let th: 
earth be well broken, Sow the ſeeds on the ſurface wit 
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an even hand, and rake them in lightly, taking care not 
to draw the earth in heaps. . | 

Or ſome cos lettuce, &c. may be ſown thinly among 
the crops of onions, leeks, and carrots, ſome for tranſ- 
planting, and others to remain for full growth. 

In ſowing lettuce, it is of much importance to have ſeed 
of good ſorts, ſuch as will not ſoon run; as we may often 
obſerve lettuce-plants that ſpindle up for ſeed before they 
attain half growth, or begin to-head or cabbage, which is 
a great diſappointment, e 

6 Soxving Spinach, 

Sow ſpinach to ſucceed that ſown laſt month; t' ſow- 
ings ſhould be repeated once a fortnight, or three weeks, 
to have a regular ſupply ; for the plants of one ſowing, in 
ſpring and ſummer, will not continue fit for uſe longer 
than that time, before they will run.. Let the ſeed be of 
the round-leaved, or ſmooth-ſeeded kind; that being the 
moſt proper ſort to ſow at this ſeaſon, its leaves bein 
conſiderably thicker and larger than the prickly-ſeeded 
ſpinach. | | | | 

This ſeed may, at this ſeaſon, be ſown either alone, or 
with ſome other crops, ſuch as between rows of beans, or 
on the ground where you plant cabbages or cauliflowers; 
ſhould be ſown moderately thin, and generally in-broad 
caſt, and in which method you may ſow therewith a little 


1 radiſh-ſeed ; when the ſeed-is ſown, if light dry ground, 
full tread it over lightly with the feet tolerably cloſe, to ſettle 
edel the ſurface and ſeed, then rake it in regularly; or may oc- 


caſionally ſow it in broad flat drills, about an inch deep 
and a foot aſunder; either alone, or in fingle drills, be- 
tween rows of beans, cabbages, &c. | | 
Let it be obſerved, that ſpinach ſhould not, at this ſea- 
ſon, be ſown where the ground is much ſhaded with trees 
or buſhes; for in ſuch ſituations the plants would be 
drawn up to ſeed before they arrive to half their growth. 


now 
tall Hoe or hand-weed the early crops of ſpring ſpinach, 
thinning the plants at the ſame time, but particularly thoſe 

ſown "ak broad-caſt, three or four to five or fix inches di- 
nd ance, | ay Or Wee: 
re che The crop of winter ſpinach, which was ſown laſt au- 


tumn, will now be advancing in good perfection for uſe, 
aud ſhould now be kept clear from weeds, and the earth be- 
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tween the plants ſtirred with a hoe; and in gathering the 
plants for uſe, if they ſtand cloſe, ſhould thin them out 
clean by the roots; but if they already ſtand at wide di. 


ſtances, only crop the large outer leaves as wanted, till they 
begin to run, then cut them clean up to the bottom, 


Soꝛbing Onions and Leeks. 


Onions or leeks for the main crop ſhould be ſown the 
beginning or middle of this month, provided it was not 
done in the latter end of February. | | | 
This ſeed ſhould be ſown on rich ground, and where it 
is not ſtubborn and wet, but of a free mellow texture, 

Having fixed on a proper ſpot, it will be of great adyan. 
tage to fpread a good quantity of rotten dung thereon, and 
dig it in one ſpade deep; this will greatly promote the 
growth of the plants, and their root-bulbs will grow to a 
larger ſize. | 
The ſeeds of the onions and leeks may ſometimes be 
fown together, or principally on ſeparate compartments, 
but the latter is the moſt adviſable for the general crops, 
obſerving the rule mentioned laſt month. 

The ground being dug and laid level, particular care 
ſhould be taken to ſow the ſeed at ſuch time when the 
ground will readily rake. Moſt ground will rake beſt im. 
mediately after it is dug ; ſome requires to lie a day or 
two; ſome will rake better after a ſhower of rain ; but the 
rule is, let the ſeed be ſown when you find the ground will 
readily break or fall to pieces under the rake without 
clogging thereto ; and let it be obſerved, that the ſooner 
any ſeed is ſown after the ground is dug while the ſurface 
is freſh, the quicker it will grow. 5 

The ground where they are to be ſown may either be 

divided into beds, or they may be ſown in one continued 
plat ; but if ſown in beds, with alleys between, it will be 
_ convenient to go in to weed, hoe, and thin the 
ants, CS | 
f The beds ſhould be three feet and a half, to four anda 
half broad, allowing ten or twelve inch alleys between. 
In ſowing theſe ſeeds, either in beds or otherwiſe, | 
them be ſown on the rough ſurface broad-caſt; and it wil 
be adviſable, in that ſown in one continued ſpace in light 
looſe ground, that, as ſoon as the ſeeds are ſown, firſt, be- 
fore raking in the ſeed, tread the whole down lightly ine 
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the earth, in a regular manner, with the feet almoſt cloſe 


i together, ſiipping them lightly and evenly along the ſur- 
i face in ſhort ſteps; which ſettles the ground, that, when 
te ſtanding thereon to rake, in the ſeed, it will not fink in 
:) boles under the feet; and the ſeed thereby be more evenly 


raked in all an equal depth: and then, as ſoon as it is 
ſown, &c. as above, let the ſeed be directly raked in as 
evenly as poſſible, giving only two or three ſtrokes of 
the rake in a place, drawing off any large ſtones and hard 
clods, leaving the ſurface even and ſmooth. WE 

If the ground is light, and is to be in beds, with alleys 
| between, you may either occaſionally tread in the ſeed, or 
not, and pare the alleys an inch or two deep, and ſtrew 
the earth over the beds, which will help to bury the ſeed 
more effectually. FE | 24 

But let it be obſerved, that where the ground is natu- 
rally wet, and apt to bind, it will not be ſo proper to tread 
in the ſeed as, above, but to divide the ground in beds, 
four, five, or ſix feet wide, and to ſtand in the alleys to ſow 
the ſeed, and alſo rake it into the ground, 

Obſerve in either of the above methods, in the ſowin 
in beds, let the ſeeds be ſown regularly bed and bed, to- 


950 lerably thick, proceeding longways from one end to the 
the other; and rake it in evenly in the ſame order, with a. 
15 ſteady regular hand. a f 

hy But in ſowing of onions, leeks, and many other ſmall 


ſeeds, that inſtead of ſowing on the rough ſurface and 
raking in, the following method is the general practice in 
ſome places. 2 3 

The ground is digged or trenched in the common way, 
and at every ten or fifteen feet, as you advance in the dig- 
ging, rake the ſurface ſmooth; then divide the ground. 


wor no four feet and a half wide beds, with ſpade-wide alleys 
12 between them; and then with the back of the rake ſhove 
* the earth evenly off the ſurface of the beds, half an inch or 


an inch deep, into the alleys, in a little ridge along the 
edge of the beds, ready to draw over the ſeeds when ſown ; 
then directly ſow the ſeed on the ſurface of the beds, and 
with the rake draw the earth out of the alley with a kind 
of jerk, making it ſpread evenly over the ſeed an equal 
depth; and lightly rake the ſurface of each bed {mooth, 


learing off all ſtones and hard clods, | 
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May occaſionally ſow a thin ſprinkling of the cos. lettuet 


| ſeed with that of the onions and leeks, 


Sea-Cabbage. 


Sea-cabbage, or ſea-colewort, if in requeſt, ſhould noy 
be ſown. Chooſe a light looſe ſoil, and being properly 
* digged, form it into one or more beds, four feet and a half 
or five feet wide, with wide alleys between; ſowing the 
ſeed either in drills long- ways, the beds a foot and half or 
two feet aſunder, for the plants, either to remain or tranſ. 
plant; or ſow broad - caſt wholly for tranſplanting that di. 
ſtance, in June, July, or following ſpring, in beds, as 
above. — See April, e | „ 
And when the plants are of one or two years growth, 
the beds being previouſly earthed up a few inches in win. 
ter, they produce from, the root thick fleſhy ſhoots, which, 
paſſing through a body of ſoil on the beds, are thereby 
blanched white and tender, of delicate eating, in proper 
culinary preparation. | 3 
The plants are perennial; the leaves decay in winter; 
but the roots remain, and produce a ſucceſſion of young 
ſhoots, in the advancing flower ſtalk and young leaves, in 
the ſpring, being the principal edible parts of this kind 
of. cabbage, - which never heads, the advanced leaves 
ſpreading flat near the ground. 5 
At the commencement of winter, clear away the old 
leaves, weeds, and litter; looſen the tops of the beds, and 
then, either from the alleys between, or elſewhere, apply 
a ſtratum of light looſe earth on the beds, a few inches 
thick, or occaſionally ſome dry, rotted, light mellow dung; 
and the plants ſhooting up in the ſpring through this body 
of ſoil, the ſhoots will be long, white, and tender, and 
ſhould be gathered for uſe when riſing through the ſurface, 
or ſoon after, cutting them off within the ground.—ve 
April. 5 ; : | | 
. Sowing Borecole, 


Any time in this month you may ſow ſome borecole fo 
the ſervice of autumn, winter, and next ſpring. _ 
'There are two principal ſorts, the green and the brown; 
both very hardy plants, of the large open colewort kind, 
with tall ſtems, and full heads of thick fimbriate curl 
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winter, &C. N 8 "0 | 
Let this ſeed be ſown in an open expoſure, diſtant fram 


draw up too faſt, with long weak ſtalks ; ſow it broad-caſt, 
and rake it in evenly : for other particulars ſee the ſucceed- 
ing moaths. „„ 


Radi ifs. 


Sow more radiſh ſeed, to raiſe a ſupply of radiſhes to 
ſucceed thoſe ſown laſt month. | 
There ſhould be ſome of this ſeed, both of the ſalmon 


month; that is, at the beginning, middle, and latter end; 
7A by which means there will be a due ſucceſſion of young 
ch, radiſhes for the table. Let this ſeed be ſown now, in an 
by open compartment, obſerving the ſame method as in the 
per two preceding months, 


Thin the early and general crops of radiſhes, where the 
plants ſtand too cloſe, pulling up the worſt, and leaving the 
beſt plants about two inches diſtance, and clear them from 


un % 

* weeds, thinning them more afterwards by degrees, in their 

cind advanced growth, in drawing them for the table. 

70 In dry, open, warm weather, let the early crops of ra- 
| diſhes be ſometimes moderately watered, to forward them 

old in a free ſwelling growth, mild and criſp for eating. 

- Turnep-rooted Radiſhes. 3 | 

iches Now ſow ſome ſmall round or Italian turnep- rooted 

lung; radiſh ; there are two ſorts, the white and the red, but the 

body vhite is preferable to ſow for the general ſupply : it grows 

| and mall, neatly orbicularly round, like a young Dutch tur- 

rface, WI nep, but delicately ſmaller, and eats very agreeably in 

See April, May, and June, or any time in ſummer and au- 


tumn. See next month, 
Let the ſeed of both ſorts be ſown ſeparately in an epen 
ſpace of light ground, and rake them in evenly. | 


at inch broad, thin them to about two or three inches. 


kind, Carrots and Parſneps. | 
curlet dow carrots and parſneps the beginning of this month 


for the principal crop; that is, if they were not ſown the 


latter end of February. 


— 
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leaves, not cabbaging, and are deſirable open greens for 


trees and cloſe fences, as in ſuch ſituations they are apt to 


and ſhort-top kind, ſown at three different times this 


When the plants have the firſt central rough leaves half 
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Choſen for: theſe 


A ſpot of light — in an open ſituation, ſhould be 
eeds, for the roots thrive conſiderably 
beſt in ſuch a ſoil and ſituation. 

The ground ſhould be trenched one good ſpade deep at 
leaſt, or rather double dig it. Obſerve in digging to take 
but thin ſpits, and be careful to break all clods, that the 
roots may have full liberty to run down long and ſtraight; 
for if the earth is not well divided or ſeparated, the roots 


are apt to grow both ſhort and forked. 


The ſeeds may either be ſown broad-caſt all over the 
ſurface, 'or may previouſly divide the ground into four or 


five feet wide beds; however, in either method, ſow the 


feeds thinly; with an even hand, and rake them in; but, 
revious to raking, obſerve, that if the ground be quite | 
ight and dry, the ſeed may be firſt trodden in evenly; in 
doing which, take care to tread the ground over lightly 
and regular, with the feet pretty cloſe together; then let 
the ſeed be immediately raked in moderately. By this 
method the ſeed will be buried equally in every part, and 
the plants will alſo come up regularly. 
But in fowing thoſe ſeeds it will be proper to obſerve, 
that where the ground is inclinable to be wet, or apt to 


bind, it will in that caſe be proper to divide it into beds 


four or five feet wide, with narrow alleys, about a ſpade 


wide between; then ſow the ſeed. Do not, however, 


tread the ground as above: but only ſtand in the alleys 
and rake the ſeed in regularly, taking particular care not to 
draw the earth in heaps. | ps . 
Or in ſowing theſe ſeeds in gardens, it may be effected 
by firſt raking the ground as you advance in the digging; 
then forming the ground into four-feet-wide beds, ſhove 
the earth off the ſurface with the back of the rake half an 
inch or an inch deep; ſow the ſeed, and rake the earth 
over it, as obſerved in ſowing onions, & c. which ſee. 


Of forking and dreſſing the Aſparagus Beds. 


This is now the time to begin to ſpring- dreſs aſparagus 
beds, which is done by forking or ſlightly digging them 
with a three-pronged fork. | | 

This work ſhould be begun about the middle or latter 
end of the month. | 

For the purpoſe of digging or forking theſe beds, you 
ſhould be provided with a proper fork, having three ſhort 
tines, ſix to eight or nine inches long, perfectly flat, and 
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about an inch broad, and the ends of them rounded and 


with a ſmall, ſhort-pronged common dung-fork. 
In forking the beds, be careſul to looſen every part to a 


moderate depth, but taking great care not to go too deep 
to wound the crowns of the roots. 


to be done every ſpring, to improve and loofen the 
ground, and to give free liberty for the buds to ſhoot up; 
alſo to give free acceſs to the ſun, air, and ſhowers of 
rain. | 


. The beds being forked, they muſt afterwards be razed 

; even; obſerving, if you do not rake them immediately 

4 after they are forked, to defer it no longer than the end of 

1 this month, or firſt or ſecond week in April, for by that 
y time the buds will begin to advance towards the ſurface. 

et 


Planting Aſparagus. ' 
ad New plantations of aſparagus may now be made, this 
| being the proper ſeaſon to remove theſe plants; but it 


e, * done any time in the month, when the weather is 
to mild. | 
ds In making plantations of theſe plants, one great article 
Ide to be conſidered is to make choice of a proper {oil ; chooſe 
er, the beſt the garden affords ; it muſt not be wet, nor too 
eys ſtrong or ſtubborn, but ſuch as is moderately light and 
to pliable, ſo as it will readily fall to pieces in digging or 
5 raking, &c. and in a ſituation that enjoys the full ſun. 
Red The ground where you intend to make new aſparagus 
ns; beds ſhould have a large fupply of rotten or other good 
ove ding laid ſeveral inches thick, and the ground then regu» 
F an larly trenched one or two ſpades, and the dung buried 
arth edually in each trench, twelve or fifteen inches below the 


ſurface of the du g ground. 
The ground being dug, and laid level, divide it into 


beds ſour feet and-a half wide, with aleys two feet wide 


agu between bed and bed. 


them Four rows of aſparagus are te be planted in each bed, 
ad ten or twelve inches diſtance to be allowed between 
latter plant and plant in the row; and let the outfide rows of 
nch bed be nine inches from the edge. 
,you . Next, let it be obſer ved, that the plants for this planta- 
gt on conſiſt now entirely 7 28 no top; they muſt not 


blunt: however, in want of ſuch, it may be performed | 


The above work of forking theſe beds is moſt neceſſary 


— 
) 
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de more than two years old; but moſt good gardeners pre. 
fer thoſe that are only one year, which are what I would 
Chooſe to plant; as from experience I have found they ge. 
nerally take root much freer, and ſucceed every way bet. 
ter than two years old plants. If you chooſe to raiſe the 
Plants yourſelf, it 1s done by ſowing the ſeed any time this 
month in a bed of rich earth (ſee page 148); and they 
will -be proper for planting out next ſpring; or, if you do 
not chooſe to loſe a year or two in waiting for raifing the 
plants, you may purchaſe them, ready raiſed, of mof 
kitchen gardeners near large towns, and in many of the 
large nurſeries in moſt parts of the country. They are 
commonly fold at a ſhilling to eighteen pence or two ſhil. 
lings per hundred. 1 1 | 
The following'is the method of planting them: 
Strain your line lengthways the beds, nine inches from 
the edge; then with a ſpade. cut out a ſmall trench or drill 
cloſe to the line, about ſix inches deep, making that fide 
next the line nearly. upright; and when one trench is 
opened, plant that before you open another, placing the 
plants upright ten or twelve inches diftance in the row. 
In planting theſe plants, obſerve they muſt nat be placed 
Mat in the bottom of the trench, but nearly upright againſt 
the back of the trench or drill, and ſo that the crown of 
the plants may alſo ſtand upright, and two or three inches 
below the ſurface of the ground; and let them be all plac- 
ed an equal depth, ſpreading their roots ſomewhat regular, 
againſt the back of the trench, and at the ſame time draw- 
ing a little earth up againſt them with the hand as you 
place them, juſt to fix the plants in their due poſition, til 


the row is planted; then when one row is thus planted, 


immediately, with a rake, draw the earth into the drill over 
the plants, and then proceed to open another drill or 
trench, as before directed: plant it in the ſame manner, 
and cover in the plants as above, and ſo on till the whole 
is planted. When they are all planted, let the ſurface of 
the beds be raked ſmooth, and clear them from ſtones. 

At each corner of every bed, let a firm ſtake be driven 
into the ground, to ſerve as a mark for the alleys. 

In planting aſparagus, it is cuftomary with ſuch gar- 
deners as are obliged to make the moſt of every ſpot ot 
ground, to ſow a thin crop of onions the firſt year on the 
new aſparagus beds; and this ſhould be performed befoft 


o 
* 


- 
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the beds are raked, ſowing the ſeeds, and raking them in; 
and thus a crop of onions may alſo. be obtained without 
hurting the aſparagus, provided the onions are not ſuffered 
to grow juſt about the plants, | 

The aſparagus being planted, the next care is, when the 
plants come up, which will be about the latter end of 
next month, or beginning of May, to keep them clean 
from weeds; which muſt be well attended to during the 
ſummer ſeaſon. For the farther management, ſce the work 
of Summer, and Offober and November, and the article OF 

dreſſing the Beds in this month, page 144. 

Let it next be obſerved, that it will be three years from 
the time of planting before the aſparagus plauts produce 
buds large enough to cut for uſe in any general gather- 
ing; though ſometimes, in rich, good ground, and a re- 


. markably proſperous growth in the plants in the produc- 
we tion of ftrong ſhoots, a few of the largeſt may be cut the 
gde ſecond ſpring after planting; but I ſhould adviſe to let it 
5 be the third or fourth year before you make a genera 
the cutting, : | | 

1 A plantation of aſparagus, if the beds are properly 
1ced dreſſed every year, as directed iu the ſpring and autumn 
fink months, will continue to produce good buds ten or twelve 
n of years, or more. 


In making new plantations of aſparagus, I have ſome- 
times, inſtead of putting in young plants, as above direct- 
ech, fown the ſeed at once in the beds where the plants are 
to remain; and as by that practice the plants are not dif- 
turbed by a removal, they conſequently cannot fail, of 
producing a regular crop. 15 

The beds to be four feet and a half wide, and prepared 
as before directed for the plants; mark out four lines 
lengthways the beds; then along theſe lines, at the diſtance 
of every nine or ten inches, dot in a ſew ſeeds, covering 
them about an inch deep. When the plants bave been 
come up ſome time, they muſt be thinned, leaving only 
ons of the ſtrongeſt in each place; and carefully clear 
them from weeds. bes | | 

A plantation of aſparagus, thus raiſed/will produce buds 
ft to cut the fourth ſpring after ſowing; but will be very 
large and fine the fifth year. | 

As to the method of gathering or cutting aſparagus, 
ven advanced to proper growth for the table, it is gene- 

| Ha | 
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rally moſt eligible to be furniſhed with a ſaw- edged aſpa. 

ragus knife, having a ſtraight, narrow, taper blade, whe 
ſix or eight inches long, and about an inch broad at the 
haft, narrowing to about half an inch at the point, which 
mould be rounded off from the back, and the edge made full 
of ſmall teeth hike a ſaw ; then obſerving, when the ſhoots 


are from about two to "thive or four inches high, they 
ſhould be then cut, flipping the knife down perpendicu. 


larly cloſe to each ſhoot, and cut it off ſlantingly about 
three or four inches within the ground, taking great care 
not to wound any young buds coming up from the ſame 
root; for there are always ſeveral ſhoots advancing there- 
from in different ſtages of growth. 

Plant aſparagus for forcing.—See Februar Yo 


Soꝛbing Aſparagus Feed. 


This is now the ſeaſon to ſow aſparagus ſeed, to raiſe 
plants to make new plantations as above, or to raiſe plants 
for forcing in hot-beds. 

This ſeed ſhould be ſown in the beginning or middle of 


the month, on four-feet-wide beds of rich earth. Sow it 


broad-caſt on the ſurface, then rake it well into the ground, 
and caſt ſome of the earth out of the alleys evenly over the 


beds, and then rake them ſmooth : or it may be ſown in drills 


an inch deep and fix inches aſunder: the plants will eome up 
in a month or fix weeks, when give occaſional watering in 
very dry weather to ſtrengthen and forward their growth; 


and they muſt be kept very clean from weeds by a careful 


hand-weeding at different times in the ſummer, 
They will be fit to plant out for good next ſpring.—oce 


the article for nn Aſparagus in this month, page 


145, Kc. 

When aſparagus for forcing is intended to be planted 
out into beds of natural earth, to acquire a proper growth 
for that occaſion, ſce that article in the work of Februar) 


Sting * Beets. 


Beets may now be ſowed for a full crop, if not dons 
laſt month. 

All the different ſorts . in February may Rill 
be ſowed ſucceſsfully ; the red for its root, and the other 


ſorts for their leaves, allotting them an open ſituation; 
| aud, for the red beet particularly, good mellow ground, 
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that its root may attain a proper large growth.-Sow each 
ſort ſeparate, in the order adviſed laſt month. ] 
| Spring- dreſing of Artichokes. 
Make a general dreſſing of artichokes about the middle 
or latter end of this month. | | | | 
Where the ground has been trenched up, and laid over 
theſe plants laſt winter, to protect them from froſts, let it 
now be levelled down, eſpecially if the plants have begun 
to ſhoot tolerably ſtrong; otherwiſe defer it till next month; 
obſerving, as you proceed in levelling down, to dig and 
looſen all the ground about the plants; at the fame time 
examine the number of ſhoots. or fuckers ariſing on each 
ſtool or root, ſelecting two or three of the ſtrongeſt out- 
ward ones on every ſtool to remain, and all above that 
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ſe number to be flipped off cloſe with your hand; obſerving, 
ts in performing this work, to open the earth deep enough 

about each ſtock or root, that you may readily get to flip 
of tie ſuperabundant ſhoots off clean fro the place from 
it whence they ariſe; minding, as above, to leave at leaſt 
id, two or three good ſhoots, but never more than three, upon 
he each root or ſtock, cloſing the earth in again about the 
ls root, and alſo about the young plants, preding it cloſe 
up about them with your hand. | | | 
in The ſhoots which are flipped off will do to make freſh 
h; plantations, where wanted; for artichokes are increaſed b 
ful WW planting the young ſhoots, and by no other method; and 

tits and next month is the ſeaſon to do it. — See as below, 
-_ |  Planing Artichotes, | 

Where a plantation of artichokes are intended, let them 

go be planted as ſoon in the month as you can procure good 
wt 


plants; otherwiſe defer it till April; obſerving that thoſe 
ſuckers flipped off in ſpring-dreſſing the old plants, as 
above directed, are the proper ſets for this purpoſe, 
There are two forts, the large globe artichoke, and the 
french or green oval artichoke; but the former is greatly 
preterable to plant for the general ſupply, the heads being 
3 larger, and the eatable parts more thick and 
eſhy. | | 
They ſhould be planted in an open ſituation, and in 
god ground; alſo let a good quaniity of rotten dung be 
vread over the piece, and dig it in. And, having provid- 
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ed ſome beſt well-rooted ſuckers, as above, trim any ſtrag. 
gling parts of the top and. root; then plant them with a 
dibble, in rows a yard and a half aſunder, and two feet, or 
not more than a yard, diſtant in the row. Give them di. 


rely ſome water, to ſettle the earth properly about the 


roots, &c. 5 | | 
The above plantation, if kept clear from weeds, and 
now and then watered in' dry weather in the beginning 


of the ſummer, will yield good artichokes the following 


autumn, but will produce more abundantly next- year in 
June, or July, and Auguſt, &c. | 

Nele. You may ſow a {mall crop of lettuce, radiſlies, 
or ſpinach, &c. the firſt year, between the rows of the 


artichokes. 


A plantation of artichokes will continue to produce good 
heads five or (1x years, and ſometimes longer; but it muſt 
be obſerved, that if required to have a ſucceſſion of theſe 


fruit for four or five months in the ſummer, ſhould make 


a ſmall plantatic every ſpring ; for the old ſtocks which 
haves been planted a year or two produce heads in June or 
July, and Auguſt; and thoſe planted now, produce heads 
the ſame year, in Auguſt, September, and October, 


Planting Beans. 


lant beans of any kind, for all ſorts ſucceed well from 
this tiute of planting; and ſhould now plant full ſupplies 
of the beſt ſorts for general principal _ 
This is ſtill a proper time to plant the Windſor, Toker, 
and Sandwich, and alſo the long-podded bean, which 1s a 
very great bearer. And the ſmaller kind of beans may al- 


ſo be planted any time this month, being plentiful bearers, 


and very ſweet eating while young: among which the 
white-bloſſom kind is a very full bearer, and a peculiarly 


fine eating bean. 

There ſhould be ſome of the moſt approved of the avove 
ſorts put into the ground every fortnight, which will af. 
ford a regular ſupply of young beans during the principal 
ſeaſon of them. | | 

Plant the large kind of beans in rows a yard aſunder, 
and the leſſer kinds thirty inches between the rows. But, 
if it is intended to plant ſavoys or cabbage plants between 


them, the rows in general, for all the ſorts, ſhould be a full 
yard aſunder. | | | 
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| | Sowing Peas, Oc. . 


Sow marrowfat peas once a fortnight, or three weeks at 
fartheſt; by which means you will have a conſtant fupply 
of young peas for the table. 15 

Or, in ſowing peas, it is a good rule, when the plants 
of a former ſowing are juſt coming up, to ſow an- 
other crop of the ſame ſort for ſucceſſion, and they will 
ſucceed the others in regular order of full bearing. 

Any of the larger or ſmaller kinds of peas, as are men- 
tioned in the former months, may be ſown now for gene- 


ral full crops, allowing the diſtance of a fortnight, or there- 


abouts, between each ſowing. Draw drills for the different 


kinds of peas at the diſtance mentioned in February, for 


the different ſorts; and ſow them regularly, and cover 
them with earth about an inch and a half deep. | 


All the ſorts of peas ſhould now be ſown in open ſitua- 
tions, not much under low ſpreading trees. 


Earthing Peas and Beans, and flicking Peas, 
Draw earth to the tems of ſuch peas and beans as re 


now up ſome height ; it will ſtrengthen the plants greatly, 


and will encourage their growth, 


Stick peas where intended, according as the diferent 
crops advance in growth, fix or eight inches high, 


Turneps, 


Sow turneps for a firſt early full crop about the middle, 


or towards the latter end of this month, in an open ſitua- 
tion, and where the ground is light. 


- 


Note. Turneps may be ſown at the beginning of the 
month, if required; but thoſe which are ſown fo early 


are apt to run up for ſeed, before they apple, or bulb of 
any conſiderable ſize in the root. 


The proper fort to ſow now is principally the Dutch 
turnep, 1t being the beſt ſort to ſow at this ſeaſon in gar- 
dens, but eſpecially for the firſt and ſecond crops, or 


=" occaſionally for general ſummer crops, in garden 
culture, 


5 | __ Celery. 
If celery was not ſown laſt month, let ſome ſeed be 


; * 


own the beginning of this, to plant out in May and June, 
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&c. for an early crop; ſow fome more of the ſame ſeed 
about the middle, or towards the latter end, for the prin- 
cipal crop. The ſeed ſhould be ſown in a bed or border 
of mellow rich earth, fowing it on the ſurface moderately 
thick, and cover it in lightly with fine mould, not more 
than a quarter of an inch; or you may rake it in with a 


light and even hand. Water the bed frequently in dry 


weather. e NL F25s Fo 555 

Let it be obſerved, there are two ſorts of celery; one 
known by the name of Italian or npright celery ; the other 
called celeriac, or turnep-rooted celery, The firſt is that 
which is commonly cultivated for the general crops, and 
of which there are two varieties, viz. common upright 


celery with hollow ſtalks, and ſolid-ſtalked celery ; both 


of which being raiſed from ſeed ſown gs above, are after- 


wards planted in trenches for blanching their ſtalks, which 
are the principal vſeful parts ; but the celeriac is generally 
cultivated for its ſwelling bottom part; and being planted 


either on level ground, or in ſhallow drills, the roots of 


it {well like a turnep. See April, May, Zune, & c. 
Small Sallading. 


Small ſallading, ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, 
and turnep, ſhould, when à conſtant ſupply is wanted, be 
fown once a week or fortnight, in a warm border ; ob- 
ferving to draw ſome flat ſhallow drills, three inches 
afünder, ſow the ſeeds therein, each ſort ſeparate, and 
cover them lightly with fine earth, £ | 
For the particular method of fowing theſe ſeeds, fee the 
work of laſt month: and when the plants begin to come 
up, if the earth cake, ſo as they cannot riſe freely, let 
the ſurface be lightly whitked with the hand, or break 
the ſurface gently with a light rake, as is there mentioned, 

If theſe young herbs are attacked with a hoar froſt ap- 


pearing on them in the morning, and, if a funny warm day 


is advancing, let them be watered to waſh it off before the 
ſun comes on them, which will prevent their turning 


black and ſpoiling. 


V | Purſlane, | 
Purſlane, if required early for ſallads, &c. ſhould. be 
ſown the beginning of this month, in a hot-bed, Make 
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the bed flight; put. a frame on, and earth the bed four 
or five inches thick: ſow the ſeed on the ſarface, and. 
cover it about a quarter of an inch with light earth, 

Or, where only a moderate ſupply is wanted, may ſow 
ſome in two or three largiſh pots, and placed i in a cucum- 
ber or any other hot-bed now in cultization, 

This ſeed may By ſown in a bed of rich earth, under 

and- glaſſes, about: the. middle or latter end of the month, 


— 


Sovoiug Cherwil and Coriander. 


Sow chervil and coriander, for ſoups and ſallads, &c.: 
draw ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds eight or nine 1 
aſunder ; ſow each fort ſeparate, and cover them about half 
an inch deep with earth, 


2 © "Þ 


7 


— Theſe herbs are all to remain 1 ſown, and the chief 
h culture they require is to be kept clear from weeds; but 
y as the plants ſoon run up for ſeed, ſhould fow a ſmall por- 
7 tion every month.. 
Q : 
Sowing Parſley. 
Parfley, if not ſown laſt month, may be ſown i in a ſingle 
drill along the edge of. the quarters, or borders of the gar- 
de, den: it will make a uſeful and alſo a neat edging, if not 
be ſuffered to grow rank, eſpecially the curled. parftey ; or if 
b. large ſupplies are wanted for market, it may be ſown in 
hes continued rows nine inches aſunder, or upon the general 
ind lurface, and trod down, and raked in. 
the | 8 Sowing: Bofil.. 
Ne Bail i is, in ſome families, uſed as a ſoup a afallad herb: 
let it is a tender plant, of buſhy growth. It i raiſed. from 
cak feed; and the middle, or latter end of this month, or in 
ed, April, is the ſeaſon to ſow it, and the plants will be ready 
ape for planting out in May, 
day But for the greater certainty of ſucceſs, it will be adviſ- 
: the able to ſow it in a ſlight hot-bed, and in dry earth; other- 
ning wile the feed will rot; and be careful to defend it "For 
| wet till the plants are come up. 
They are to be planted out into a warm border, Kc. in 
: M3 y; and managed as directed for een, ſee * Page. 
1 be Bil 57. 
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 Sowving and planting various ſorts of Pot and Medical Herbs. 
The ſeeds of dill, fennel, borage, burnet, bugloſs, ſor- 


rel, marigold, orach, and clary, together with the ſeeds of 


all other herbs of the like kinds, may be ſown any time in 
this month, in a bed or border of common earth ſeparate. 
ly, and rake them in; moſt of which Pay remain where 
ſown if the plants are properly thinped ; or ſome, as bur- 
net, ſorrel, fennel, clary, marigolds, borage, may be plant- 
ed out in beds a foot aſunder, in May, June, and July. 
Plant off-ſet rooted ſlips of mint, balm, burnet, tarra- 


gon, tanſey, pennyroyal, feverfew, and chamomile. 
In taking off the ſlips of theſe plants, be careful to pre- 


ſerve ſome root to each; plant them nine or ten inches 
diſtance from each other, in beds of rich earth. _ 
_ Sow hyſſop, thyme, ſavory, and ſweet-marjoram, at the 


beginning; but they ſucceed very well if ſown any time 


in this/ month. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſeparately in 


beds of rich light earth, and raked in; or may alſo be 


ſown in ſhallow drills, fix inches aſunder, covering them 
in with fine earth a quarter or half an inch deep, or ſome 
may be ſown in a ſingle drill along the edges of borders, 
&c. where the plants will make uſeful edgings, particu- 


_ larly thyme and ſavory, or alſo hyſſop occaſionally; as 
theſe ſorts continue all the year; the ſweet-marjoram only 


one ſummer, and may now be ſown for an edging in that 


ſeaſon. | . IF 

Thefe plants may either remain where ſown, or may be 
tranſplanted, for which purpoſe they will be fit in June: 
but if they remain where ſown, they ſhould at the above 


time be thinned to five or fix inches diſtance, and thoſe 
which are drawn out may be planted in other beds, &c. fix 
inches aſunder. e 1 | 

But thoſe which are fown for edgings need not be thin- 
A _—_ 1 | | | 

Plant branch-ſlips or cuttings of ſage, hyſſop, thyme, 

and ſavory, any time this mont. 

Theſe flips or cuttings ſhould be bf the young ſhoots of 
laſt year, about four or five, to ſix, or ſeven inches long; 
flip ar cut them off cloſe to the place from whence they 


_ ariſe; but there are ſometimes off-ſet ſhoots riſing from the 


bottom 'of the old plants, that are often furniſhed with 
roots; which ſhould be particularly choſen, 


9 © 
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Plant all the ſorts in a ſhady border, five or fix inches 
apart; they will take root in a ſhort time, and*will make 


good plants in three or four months, if you water them in 


dry weather; and in. September they will be ſtrong and 
well rooted, and may then be tranſplanted at proper di- 
ſtances in beds of rich earth. 


Roſemary, Rue, Oc. 

Plant ſlips or cuttings of roſemary, rue, worm-wood, 
and lavender. | 

It muſt be alſo obſerved, in planting the cuttings of 
theſe plants, that principally the young outward ſhoots 
produced laſt year are to be choſen for planting, from a- 
bout five or ſix, to eight, nine, or ten inches long, accord- 
ing as they occur, obſerving to flip or cut them clean off 
to the parts from whence they proceed. | | 

Let theſe be planted in a ſhady border, fix inches apart 
inſerted two thirds their lengths into the ground; they 
will take root freely, by obſerving to water them in dry- 
weather; they may be tranſplanted into a more open fitua- 
tion about Michaelmas, when they will be well rooted, © 

Or, if any rooted off-ſet ſhoots or ſuckers riſe imme- 
diately from or near the roots of the old plants, theſe are 
particularly eligible for planting, 

Sowing Naſflurtiums. : 

Naſturtiums are often uſed in families; their flowers 
and young leaves for ſallads, the flowers alſo to garnith 
diſhes, and their green berries to pickle, : gw 


This is now a good time to ſow them; and the ſoonec. 


in the month, the better. | | 
Obſerve, that, as of the naſturtium there is the major 
and minor, the' former being of large running growth, 
8 the moſt productive, is the proper ſort for this occa- 
on. — 
A drill muſt be drawn for them as is practiſed for peas; 
the feeds muſt be dropped into the drill two or three 
inches aſunder, and be covered an inch deep with earth. 
When the plants are come up about fix inches high, 
tiey ſhould have ſticks placed for them to run upon: for 


theſe plants are of the running kind; or, to have a more. 


irm ſupport, may ſow them near a hedge, rails, or any 
other fence. | | 
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"3 0 | Ctves, or Chives. | 
Cives, a ſmall ſpecies of onion, growing in large tufts, 

are uſeful in a family in the ſpring, &c. as a ſubſtitute for 


young onions, both in ſallads and culinary purpoſes; they 
are propagated by ſlipping the roots, and this is a proper 


time to plant them; the method is to part or take off 
ſome lips from the old roots, ſeveral ſmall off-ſets together, : 


and plant them in beds or borders about fix to eight or 
nine inches diſtance. 3 3 | | 
In flipping or parting the above roots, obſerve to pre- ] 
ſerve eight or ten of the ſmall bulbs together in a cluſter | 
and in that manner to plant them, . 
They are to be planted with a dibble, making holes for 
them at the diftance above mentioned, putting one cluſter 
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of roots, as above, in each hole, and cloſing the earth well h 
about them, They will ſoon take root, and increaſe very | 
faſt into large bunches, of many years* duration. | 5 
Uh La Mint. | ir 
This is now a good time to make new plantations of : 
mint. 3 3 
This plant is propagated either by parting the roots, or x 
by rooted flips of the young ſpring plants, taken up with " 
root fibres at the bottom ; alſo by cuttings of the young ” 
ſtalks next month, and May, &c. but at this ſeaſon the in- th 
creaſing it by ſlips, or parting the roots, is moſt generally in 
praiſed, and the method is this: | re of 
About the middle, or any time this month, have recourſe ' 
to ſuch old beds of mint as are well ſtocked with young N 
ſpring plants, and there ſlip and draw up a due quantity * 
of the beſt ſhoots properly rooted; draw them up gently, 1 
J and with the help of your knife at times, to raife or ſe- er 
| parate them; every plant will riſe with tolerably good bly 
f Ros „„ . 5 
; Having procured the plants, let them be planted in rows | 
| About fix inches aſunder, and five or fix inches diſtant in 
1 the rows, and let them have immediately a tolerable wa- 
F; tering, to ſettle the earth cloſe about the roots. | 1 
1 The method of propagating mint by roots is this: get fs 
4 a quantity of old roots, and let theſe be parted in a proper Pp 
| j manner; then draw «rilis with a ho? fix inches afunder; Fo 
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place the roots in the drills, cover them about an inch 
deep with the earth, and then rake the ground. 

But when the above method is to be practiſed, the roots 
ſhould be procured, and planted either in February, or the 
beginning of this month, or in October or November. 


Theſe plants will thrive in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation; 
they will quickly take root, and grow freely for plentiful 
uſe the enſuing ſummer, &c. and the ſame roots continue 


many years, producing a crop annually. 


| Obſerve, that all the ſorts of mint, ſuch as ſpear- mint, 


pepper-mint, orange- mint, &c. may all be propagated by 


the above methods. 


— | 4 | Capficums. 


Sow capficums ;. the ſeed-pods of theſe plants, being of 
a hot ſpicy quality, are much eſteemed for pickling, and 
ſome culinary uſes : the large-podded kinds-are beſt; but 
any of the ſorts may be uſed. —See he Catalogue of Plants, 

They are tender plants, and the feeds require to be ſown 
in a hot bed under frames, & c. about the middle or towards 
the latter end of this month: and when the plants appear, 
let them have a large portion of free air, and water them 
frequently. In the middle or latter end of May they will 
be fit to tranſplant, which muſt be into beds of rich earth 
in the common ground. — See the work of April and May. 

But they ſhould to be firſt pricked out from the ſeed- bed 
the next month, into another ſhight hot-bed, three or four 
inches aſunder, to forward and ſtrengthen their growth more 
effectually, for tranſplanting finally in May: or in default 
of a hot-bed for this purpoſe, may prick them out on a 


warm border the latter end of April or early in May: and 
either defend the bed with frames, &c. or arched over and 


covered of nights and bad weather with mats; and the 


whole may afterwards be readily tranſplanted with balls of 


earth to the roots, into the places where they are finally to 
remain, — See May and Zune. | | | 


Sowing Love- apples. e 
About the middle or latter end of this month is the time 
to ſow tomatoes, or love- apple ſeed; the fruit or apples 
of theſe plants àre, in ſome families, much uſed in ſoups, 
and are alſo often uſed to pickle, both when young and 
green, and when at full growth and ripe maturity. 
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The . when ripe, is of a beautiful red colour. 

The plants are tender; and the ſeed muſt be ſown in a 
flight hot-bed, Any the plants as directed above for 
capſicums. 

For the further management. of om, ſee hs Kitchen 
Garden for May. 


Garlick, Shallot:, _ Scallions. 


. 
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manner mentioned in the former month; and the mor 
they are planted now the better.. 

The keeping old onions, which begin to ſhoot in the 
houſe, may be planted in the garden, four or five inches 
aſunder, where they will ſoon take root, and ſhoot up free- 
ly, and will ſerve to pull up for ſcallions. 
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Se ozonera, Skirrets, and Sal/afy, 


in February, and alſo ſkirrets; let theſe ſeeds be ſown 
thin on ſeparate beds, in an open ſituation, and raked 1 in; 
or in drills fix inches aſunder. 


ing to thin them to ſix or eight inches diſtance each way. 
Note. The ſkirrets may alſo be propagated by ſlips 
from the ſides of any remaining old roots, planting them 
ſix or eight inches diſtance. 
All theſe plants are eſteemed for their long fleſhy roots 
for boiling, being in perfection in autumn, &c. But the 
ſalſafy is in moit eſtimation, both for its root and the 
top ſpring-ſhoots of old plants.—See laſt and next month. 


Large: rooted Parſley. 


8 Sow the ſeeds of Hamburg or large-rooted parſley, if 
= they were not ſown the former month. 

This is cultivated for its large parſnep-like root: let the 
ſeeds be ſown in an open ſituation, either in ſhallow drills, 
or on the ſurface, and raked in evenly ; when the plants 
are two or three inches in growth, they muſt be thinned to 


ſwell. 
06 IRE Poe 


the end of this month, if the weather is ſettled in mild and 


Plant garlick and ſhallots; let theſe be planted in the 


| Sow Scorzonera and ſalſafy where required, if not done 


They are to remain in the places where ſown, obſerv- 


ſix inches diſtance, that the roots may have room to 


Kidney- beans of t 05 early dwarfs may be planted towards 
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dry, and the ground not wet; they being tender, both in 
the ſeed and plants, ſhould plant only a ſmall portion at 
this time, in a dry ſouth border of light mellow earth, 
cloſe under ſome warm wall. See K:tchen Garden, April, 
Draw ſmall neat drills for them about an inch deep, 


and two feet aſunder; or may draw a ſingle drill cloſe 


along the bottom of the wall. i | 

Place the beans in- the drills only one or two inches 

apart, at this early ſowing; and earth them in not more 
than an inch deep.—See April. 

Or may ſow ſome ſeed in a ſlender hot - bed, or thick in 
pots placed in any hot-bed now in cultivation, about the 
| end of the month, for tranſplanting into warm borders 

the middle or latter end of April, &c. 

Sow more kidney-beans in a hot-bed or hot-houſe, &c. 
to continue therein a regular ſupply of the early crops to 
ſucceed thoſe of the two former months, obſerving the 


i: lame methods as there directed. 

1 | Ciardocns. 8 
; Sow cardoons in the middle or latter end of this month 
1 for tranſplanting: dig a bed of light earth in a free ſitua- 


will come up in two or three weeks; and in May or June, 
xc. muſt be tranſplanted finally in an open fituation, four 
or five feet aſunder. | | 
ut obſerve, when the plants have been come up in the 
leed-bed about a fortnight or three weeks, they ſhould be 
thinned where they are too thick, leaving them five or ſix 
inches aſunder, that they may have room to grow without 
drawing each other up weak. 
dee the work of that month. | 
Or cardoon ſeed may be ſown at once where the plants 
8 to remain, in rows five feet aſunder, by four feet in 
tie row, 1 1 5 10 | 


| Potatoes, 

Potatoes may now be planted any time in open weather; 
but about the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, 1s a proper time to begin that work for the princi- 
- a pal crops, | 3 r 

Theſe roots thrive beſt in a moderately light or loofe 


tion; ſow the ſeed thin, and rake it in evenly; the plants 


They will be pretty ſtrong and fit to plant out in June, | 
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| foll, and where it is not wet; and if you add ſome dung, it 


will be a great advantage. | „ 
In planting potatoes, be careful to procure ſome good 
fets; that is, to pick a quantity of the beſt kinds of po- 
tatoes, perfectly ſound, and of a tolerably large ſize: theſe 
are to be prepared for planting by cutting each root into 
two, three, or more pieces, minding particularly that each 
piece be furniſhed with at leaſt one or two eyes or buds, 
which is fufficient. Js, : 
Being thus prepared, they are to be planted. in rows not 


Teſs than eighteen inches diſtance, but will be more eligible. 


at two feet aſunder, and to be ſet twelve or fifteen inches. 
diſtant in the row, and about three or four deep. 

As to the method of planting, it is very commonly per- 
formed with a thick blunt-ended dibble both in gardens 
and fields; but in the latter, where a light mellow ſoil, 
fome plant them as they proceed in ploughing the ground, 
in a row along the bottom of the furrows, four or five or fix 
inches deep, turning the earth of the next furrow over 
them, - Others firſt dig or plongh the ground, then draw 
drills with a hoe or plough, about three to four or five 


inches deep, and fo drop the ſets in the drills, and cover 
them in; and ſome hole them in with a ſpade, by taking | 


out a ſmall ſpit of earth for each ſet, which a boy, &c. 
drops in the hole, whilſt the ſpadeſman covers it directly 


with the earth of the next aperture. 


Io plant them with dibbles, have the dibbles thick and 
blunt-ended; or thoſe who plant large quantities in fields 
have dibbles about three feet long, with a croſs handle at 
top, to take hold on with both hands, and the lower end 
ſhod with iron, having a foot or ſhoulder of iron fixed at 


about four or five inches from the bottom, both to put 


the foot upon occafionally, -to help to thruſt it into the 
ground; and by thruſting it always as far in the ground as 
the above ſhoulder, the holes are made all an exact depth. 
For large quantities in fields, one perſon may be employ- 
ed in making the holes, and another to follow after to drop 
in the potatoe-ſets; which work of dropping them may be 
performed by women, or girls, or boys. - 


TTY 15 Feruſalem Ar ticllotes. | 


Plant Jerufalem artichokes where required. © 
-**Theſe roots will thrive in almoſt any ſoil, and multiply 
ſo exceedingly, that it is not eaſy to clear the ground 01 


— 


— — XJ 


PRUN E fig-trees, this being the beſt time of the year for 


pruned till this ſeaſon, leaving the whole ſupply of young 


winter, there will be a chance, out of the whole, to find 
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them again; for the leaſt bit will grow. The root, the 
eatable part of the plant, being large fleſhy tubers, bearing 
ſome reſemblance to a potatoe, but of a more irregular 
form, and taſte ſomewhat like the bottom of an artichoke, 
(hence probably the name firſt originated, as they bear not 
the leaſt reſemblance in growth to an artichoke) ; are in 
perfection in autumn and all the winter, and are very 
good and wholefome to boil and eat with butter, &c. 

They are raiſed by ſets or cuttings of the roots; pre- 
paring the ſets and planting them, as directed for potatoes. 
Let them be planted in rows a yard aſunder, four or five 
inches deep, and eighteen inches or two. feet diſtance in 
the rows. a | | 
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Pruning Fig-Trees, 


performing that work in a general pruning. | 

Some prune figs the latter end of autumn; but that is 
wrong; the young bearing ſhoots being tender, many of 
them are liable to be killed by the froſt in ſevere winters; 
and, therefore, if they were to be pruned in autumn, and 
no more ſhoots left than what will juſt furniſh the wall, 
and ſevere froſts afterwards deſtroy many of the ſhoots, 
you have then no reſource left for ſhoots to ſupply theſe 
Vacancies. | | 

The beſt way, therefore, is to let theſe trees remain un- 


thoots t'll this time; and if ſevere froſts ſhouid happen in 


* that have eſcaped the froſt, to lay in to furniſh ahe 
wall, . 45 

In pruning fig trees, obſerve, that as they bear only on 
te young wood, mult leave a ſuſficient ſupply of the laſt 
wmmer's ſhoots from the bottom to the extremity, every 
way, in all parts where poſſible; and prune out the ill- 
placed and ſuperfluous thereof, with part of the old bear- 
ers, and long-extendednaked old wood, to have due room i 
0 train the proper ſhocts, ſo as the tree may be equally fur- a 


- 4A 
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niſhed with a ſucceſſion of young bearers, at moderate di- 
ſtances, for theſe young ſhoots bear the figs the enſuing 
ſeaſon ; fig trees always producing their fruit on the one 
year- old- wood only. 9 

Leave the branches and ſhoots in general about five to 
ſix or ſeven inches aſunder, with all the ſhoots at full 
length: being careful to prefer the beſt middling ſtrong 
ſhoots to retain for general bearers, cutting out the impro- 
per and ſuperabundant and uſelets old wood quite cloſe; 


prumng out any very rampant young wood, exceſſive 


long-jointed ſhoots, or very ſlender 1afirm growths ; leav- 


ing the moſt promiſing firm robuſt ſhoots to ſupply the 


general expanſion, with a leading one to each branch. 
Take care always, in particular, ta train in every year 
ſome young ſhoots, at or near the bottom, that there may 
be a ſacceſhon of young branches coming up regularly 
one after another, to ſupply the places of caſual, long, old 
naked branches, which will occur every ſeaſon in ſome 
part or other of the tree; for ſuch long-extended naked 
old branches, or others not furniſhed properly with young 


wood, ſhould now be cut out, that there may be ſufficient 
room to train the bearing branches regularly, and at pro- 


„ 5 
In cutting out uſeleſs large branches of theſe trees, ei- 
ther any too long extended, or unfurniſhed with bearing 
W00d, &c. ſhould be either cut off cloſe to the place from 
whence they proceed, or to ſome convenient lower young 
—_— or branch, cutting them quite cloſe, leaving no 
ump. 1 
The young branches of fig-trees muſt not be ſhortened 


or topped ; but leave each at full length; for if they were 


to be ſhortened, it would not only cut away the part where 
fruit would have appeared, but alſo occaſion them to run 
much to wood, and thereby never produce half a crop of 
fru® : ſo only cut off caſual dead ends. 

The tree being pruned, let the general branches and 
bearers be directly trained in and nailed to the wall in re- 
gular order, extending them horizontally, and nailed along 
ttraight and cloſe at equal diſtances, fix or ſeven inches 
from each other, 5 | 


vt Planting and propagating Fig- Trees. | 
Plant fig- trees where wanted, tis being rather the belt 
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month in the year for removing them; for they will now 
take root in a very ſhort time. | 

In planting figs, may either procure trained young trees 
of ſeveral years? growth, that are arrived to a bearing ſtate, 
and plant them againſt the beſt ſourh walls, at fifteen or 
twenty feet diſtance ; or as theſe trees are propazated, 
in general, either by the ſuckers which ariſe from the roots 
of the old trees, or by layers, or cuttings, young plants of 


_ theſe may be planted at once, where they are to remain, 


25 above, that they may eſtabliſh their roots more effectu- 
ale without being afterwards diſturbed by removal, as old 
plants do not root ſo freely as young: therefore, iu default 
of trained trees, ſome good ſuckers, of moderate growth, 
and {ſuch as are firm and well ripened, may be procured 
either the beginning of this month, or in October, flipping 
them off as low as pofſlible, with roots; and plant ſtrong 
ones at once where they are to remain; and others may 
be planted in the nurſery, for training a few years, 

But to raiſe them by layers, it is performed on the young 
branches of one or two years' growth, laying them in the earth 
three to four or five inches deep, with the tops out; and 
they will be well-rooted by next October, when they 
ſhould be ſeparated from the old tree, and planted either 
in the nurſery, or where they are to remain. 

Cuttings of the young ſhoots may alſo be planted now, 
or in autumn; and they will, be well rooted by the au- 
tumn following, managing them as above. 

Theſe trees, in their final planting, ſhould be allotted 
the beſt ſouth walls, and planted, at leaſt, fifteen, to eigh - 
teen or twenty, feet diſtance. | | 


Or, occaſionally, fig- trees trained in Lalf or quarter ſtand- 


ards, with full heads, may be planted detached, in ſome 
ſheltered ſunny ſituation, permitting their heads to branch 


out regularly around, and they will, in favourable ſeaſons, 


produce ripe figs in tolerable perfection. 


Pruning Apricot, Peach, and Nectarine Trees. 


Where apricot, peach, and neQarine trees ſtill remain 


unpruned, let them now be pruned and nailed, as ſoon as 
poltble; they ſhould be finiſhed by the middle of the 
month at fartheſt. 8 


The buds of theſe trees being now pretty much ſwelled 
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for bloom are thereby liable to be rubbed off with the 
leaſt touch; therefore great care ſhould be taken when 
you prune them; otherwiſe many of the buds will be dif. 
placed. | | 
In pruning theſe trees, let the fame method be obſerved 
as in the former months. _ 55 
Noail the branches even and cloſe to the wall, at equal 
diſtances, taking particular care of the bloſſom-buds, for 
they are more liable to be rubbed off in nailing than 
pruning. = SES Ie 5 
Preſerving the Bloſſoms, and young Fruit Wall Trees. 
When apricot, peach, and nectarine trees are in bloom, 
ſome of the choice kinds ſhould be defended from froſt, if 
it ſhould happen at that time, by covering the trees with 
mats, &c. Ss | FT | © 
The mats for this purpoſe ſhould he of the largeſt ſize: 


one end of them ſhould be faſtened with nails or hooks to 


the top of the wall, and let them hang down over the trees, 
The lower end of the mat ſhould alſo be faſtened down, to 
prevent their being blown to and fro by the wind, which, 
would beat the bloſſoms off. 19 

When the weather is mild, the mats. ſhould be taken off: 
for it is only in ſharp froſts and cutting froſty winds that 
the bloſſom requires to be thus ſheltewd. = f 

Or, to preſerve the bloſſoms and young fruit, you may 

occaſionally ſtick the trees with the cuttings of the ſmall 
branches of hardy ever-green trees and ſhrubs, that are 
furniſhed, with leaves, ſticking them between the branches 
in a ſomewhat ſpreading manner, ſo as the leaves may at- 
ford ſome protection to the bloſſom, and which J have 
found-to be often very ferviceable. ooh - 

This ſhould alſo be done juſt when the trees are coming 
into bloſſom, having cuttings of the ſhoots and ſmallbranches 
of laurel, yew, fir, and ſome other hardy ever-greens, pre- 
ſerving the leaves to them; and being placed between the 
branches in the manner before obſerved, fo as to ſhelter thoſe 
which are in bloſſom, they muſt be permitted to remain 
conſtantly till the fruit is fairly ſet, as big as large peas. 

Or, in default of ever-greens, ſtick the trees, in time of 
their bloom, with branches of dried fern-leaves, which 
have often a good effect in ſheltering the tender bloſſom. 
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Pruning Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apj les, f9c. 2 
Finiſh pruning pears, plums, cherries, and apple trees, 
either againſt walls, eſpaliers, or ſtandards, 

Pruning of theſe, and all other fruit-trees, which yet re- 
main unpruned, ſhould now be forwarded as faſt as poſſi- 
ble, that the whole may be finiſhed by the middle or end 

of the month, as directed in February, January, &. 


Planting F. mnit-Trees. 


Fruit-trees of all kinds may be planted any time of this 
month, with ſucceſs; but the ſooner in the month the 
better, 'before they begin to ſhoot; they will now take 
root in a ſhort time; and, with the affiſtance of a little 
water in dry weather, they will ſhoot freely, 

In planting fruit-trees, either for walls, eſpaliers, or 
ſtandards, obſerve to plant each kind at the diſtances 
mentioned in the two former months, and in October, &c. 

For the proper foil and fituation for the ſever 
fruit, ſee the work of October and November, 

The method of planting is to open a wide hole Vr every 
tree, about a ſpade deep, or according to the ſiz&of the 
root, and looſen the bottom well. Then prune thèxoots 

of the tree; that is, cut off bruiſed or broken roots, and 
trim the ends a little of all the very long ſtraggling rqots. 
in general, and prune out irregular ſhoots of the hedd ; 
then placethe tree in the hole; break the earth well, and 
x throw 'it in equally about the roots; and when all is in, 
tread the ſurface gently round the tree. 


He New-planted fruit trees ſhould be well ſecured from the 
les violence of the wind; if they are tall ſtandards, in expoſed 
af ſituations, let them be ſupported with ſtakes; and if wall- 


trees, &c. with largiſh heads, planted againſt walls and 
elpaliers, faſten their main branches thereto. 


Pruning and training young Apricot and Pede Trees, & 25 


Now is the only proper time to head down young wall 
trees, & c. preparatory to their firſt training; ſuch as apri- 
cot, peach, and nectarine trees, planted — walls any 
ime ſince laſt Michaelmas, with their firſt ſhoots, from 
budding at full length; which, when a year old, ſhould.al- 
ways be headed-down low, to force out lower branches, 
to ſurniſh the wall properly quite from the bottom, 
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This ſhould be done juſt as the trees begin to puſh, 
therefore watch the opportunity, and let them be headed 
accordingly at the proper time. 8 

The heads ſhould be cut down to about five, fix, or ſe. 
ven eyes, or buds, from the bottom; and if there are two 
ſhoots from the ſame ſtock, let them both be cut hk 


as above. 


By this practice the trees will produce ſome ſtrong ſhoots 
near the ground, whereby they will be furniſhed equally 
with branches from the bottom to the top of the wall. But 
if the trees were not to be headed-down, as above, they 
would run up with a ſtem like a ſtandard tree, and not 

- furniſh* any branches below, within two'or three feet of 
the bottom; whereby the uſe of ſo much of that part of 
the wall would be loſt. : 

Such young apricot, peach, and neQarine trees, as were 
headed-down a year ago, and having each produced three 
or four, or more ſhoots the laſt ſummer, ſhould now have 
theſe ſhortened to ſuch length as may encourage each 
ſhoot to produce two or three new ones the ſame ieaſon, 

The method is this: let each ſhoot be ſhortened gene- 
rally in ſome degree of proportion to its ſtrength ; in ſome, 
pruning off about one half, or third of their original length; 
and in others a little more or Jeſs, according to circum- 

| ſtances of growth and ſituation on the trees; as for in- 
ſtance, ſhoots of about two feet may be cut to ten, twelve or 
fifteen inches, or a little longer in ſtrong growths, for tae 
ſtrongeſt ſhoots ſhould always be left the longeſt ; and 
thoſe about twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches, pruned to 
ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches in length; and fo in 
proportion to the different lengths and degrees of ſtrength, 
and particular fituations of the reſpective ſhoots.— See 
Famary, & c. | „„ | 
By this prope each of theſe ſhoots will probably pro- 
duce two, thre#, or four new ſhoots the ſucceeding ſum- 
er: ſo that by Michaelmas each young tree ſo treated 
will be furniſhed with from twelve or fifteen to eighteen 
or twenty ſhoots, or more. — 

The trees may then he pruned, according to the method 
directed for the older trees of that ſort, obſerving {till to 
ſhorten the young ſhoots,” but in ſuch a manner, as they 

a may both produce fruit and a ſupply of young wood, 
| as in the full bearing trees aforeſaid; that is, general 
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to prune the weaker ſhoots about one half, the ſtronger ' 
ones prune about a third or fourth of their length, accord- 
ing to ſtrength and where ſituated, and fituation of the 
6 bloſſom and wood-buds on the reſpective ſhoots ; and then 
0 nail them ſtraight and cloſe to the wall, three or four to five 
ü or ſix inches aſunder.— See Fruit Garden in Fanzary, &c. 


Pruning and training young Apple Trees, Oc. 


- Any young dwarf apples, pears, plums, and cherry 
it trees, lately planted againſt walls or eſpaliers, &c. or 
y {till remaining in the nurſery, with their firſt ſhoots, of 
ot only a year or two old, entire, ſhould now be pruned 
of down to a few eyes, that they may put out ſome good 
of ſhoots near the ground, to furniſh the bottom of the wall 
or eſpaller therewith, ESC | 
re If the heads of theſe trees are but one year's growth 
ee fron» the bud or graft, let them be ſhortened to four or 
ve five eyes; obſerving to do it juſt as they begin to form 
ch buds for fhooting, as before mentioned. | 
. * Suppoſe they are two vears from the bud or graft, and 
je. the firſt ſhoots were cut down, as above, laſt ſpring; let 
e, the ſhoots which were produced from them the laſt ſum- 
h; mer be alſo ſhortened now to fix, eight, or ten inches. 
w- The fame rule holds good with theſe, at firſt training 
in- as mentioned for the apricots and peaches; for it is on 
or ſhortening properly the firſt and ſecond years' ſhoots, 
Le from the budding and grafting, that the whole ſucceſs de- 
ind pends for forming a uſeful handſome tree; as, when a 
to young wall or eſpalier tree is well furniſhed with branches 
in near the ground, theſe will readily ſupply you with more 
th, in their turn, to furniſh the wall or eſpalier upwards. 
See But in the common courſe of pruning apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries, their ſhoots and branches are not to 
ro- be ſhortened; for after the young trees are furniſhed with 
1m- a proper ſupply of branches below, their ſhoots muſt then 
ated de trained to the wall at full length, only ſhortening par- 
teen ticular ſhoots where more wood may be required to furniſh 
that part, | | | 
hod For more particulars in that work, ſee the work of laſt 
Il to month, | | 
they | 125 : 
ooch | Gooſeberries and Currants. 
rally Prune gooſeberry and currant-buſhes, where they are 
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not yet done; but let this work be finiſhed the beginning 
VV TT TT TY OTST oP 

Keep the branches thin, and the middle of the trees 
open, and clear of wood, fo as to admit the fun and air 
freely; by which means the fruit will be large and well 
taſted. + Obſerve the rules exhibited in January, February, 
and October. | cog; Se 

Dig the ground between the gooſeberry and currant 
trees, where not done in the two former months, which, 
as they are juſt advancing in bud, will now be of great 
— in promoting a plentiful production of large good 
truit. e ee e . | 

Finiſh planting gooſeberry and currant trees where any 
any are Ces, as early in the month as convenient, 
See January, February, &c. | 


"Pruning and planting Ro/pberries, 


Prune raſpberries, where not done before, obſerving to 
cut out all the dead wood, laſt year's bearers; and where 
the live ſhoots, which were produced laſt ſummer, and 
which are the bearing wood of this year, ſtand too thick, 
let them be thinned out as in the former months, and 
ſhorten the ſhoots which are left. : 

For the particular method of pruning, ſee laſt month, 
&c. | 7 | 0 

The ground between rne rows of raſpberries ſhould now 
be dug, if it was not done before; it will ſtrengthen the 
ſhoots, and add.a neatneſs to the place. | 

Plantations of raſpberries may be made at the beginuing, 
or any time of this month: they wall, at this ſeaſon, take 


root ſoon after they are. planted, and will grow freely, 


and produce fruit the ſame year : give them ſome water 
occaſionally in dry weather, .till they have taken freſh 
G ER Re? . | 5 

In planting raſpberries, remember it is the young ſhoots 
which were produced from the old roots daſt year that are 
the proper plants; chooſing ſuch whoſe roots are well 


furniſhed with fibres, and one or more buds formed at bot- 


tom for new ſhoots, rejeQing ſuch as have naked, hard, 
woody roots. Fd wan ung * 


. 


Let them be planted in the manner, and at the diſtance. 


mentioned in the two former months. 


as 
It 
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Digging : th: Fruit-Tree Rok, 


Dig the fruit tree borders which are nor yet done. 

This will be ſerviceable to the trees, and deftroy the 
weeds; and the borders will appear neat and decent, and 
will be ready for ſowing or planting with fome kitchen 
crops of ſmall growth. 

Hoe and looſen the ſurface of fuch de e borders as 
were dug in the foregoing months, and are not ſown with 
any clofe crops ; as radifhes, ſpinach, lett ce, &c. It will 
be of ſome ſervice to the trees, retard the growth of ad- 
vancing ſeed- Weeds, & c.; and the whole will appear neat 
for the l pring ſeaſon. 


—— 


' Prune Pines. 


Where vines are not yet pruned, let them be now done 
as ſoon as poſſible; for when vines are pruned too late, 
it is feldom that a good crop ſucceeds, 

For the particular method of pruning them, ſee the work 
of the two laſt months, or Noveinber, &C. 

Plant cuttings of vines the beginning or middle of this 
month ; by which means you may propagate any fort you 
defite 3 for the cuttings will take root freely. 

The cuttings muſt be anita of the laſt year, which if 
cut from the trees laſt month, or the beginning of this, It 
will be the more eligible; 'worcening them to twelve 
inches in length, or each to about three joints; and in ſome, 


where they adm! t, nay let euch cutting have about an inch 


of the former year's wood at its botiom ; though this 1s 
not abſolutely neceſſary, as they will ſucceed without that 
appendage ; and may divide long ſhoots in two, three, or 
more lengths, as above, for planting. 

They may be planted either in nurſery- rows, or ſome 
in the places where they are finally to regain, either againſt 
walls, eſpaliers, or elfewhere; obſerving” to plant them 
ſomewhat flanting, and ſo deep that only one joint or eye 
may appear above ground, nearly cloſe to the ſurface, 

Vines are alſo propagated by layers of the young thoots, 


or Hecaſionally with part of the branch they proceed from; 


laving them about three to four or five inches deer m the 
earth, leaving three eyes of the ſhoot out of the round nd, 
ſuortening the top accordingly, 17 too long. 

T 
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Or may occaſionally make layers in large pots, placed 
near-tie vine intended for propagation ; and either draw 
the layer ſhoot through the hole at bottom of the pot, and 
fil! up the pot with earth, or bend the layer down into the 
top of the pot a proper depth in the earth: and, in either 
method, when the layers are rooted next autumn, cut them 
off from the parent tree; and may remain in the pots 2 


1 


year or two, or till they attain a bearing ſtate; and then c 
cracking the pot aſunder, way be tranſplanted with the Wl bc 
whole ball of earth about the roots; or, ſome may remain pric 
in the pots for fruiting, either in the full air, or for forcing, be 3 
| T Strawberries. ON 
Dreſs the ſtrawberry beds if they were not done in the rich 
former months; the plants will now begin to puſh apace; fix i 
and the ſooner this is done the better. | at th 
Clear the beds from weeds, and the plants from old run- alſo 
ner-ſtrines and other litter; and if the main plants are plun 
crowded with young ones from the laſt year's runners, let {111 
them be cleared to regular order; for it is moſt adviſeable lery1 
to keep theſe plants 1n fingle bunches, clear of each other, air al 
ſo that there may be room both to hoe between them, or tt 
occaſionally to dig round them with a narrow ſpade or a W. 
trowel; and they will fruit in greater perfection. ſhoul 
The beds being cleared from litter, looſen the earth be- ends 
tween the plants; and if you add a little freſh earth from heigh 
the alleys, &c. to the beds, it will ſtrengthen the plants, beten 
and they will flower ſtrong, and produce large fruit. reme! 
Strawberries may now be planted where required. Ob. MW via 
ſerve the Tame method as mentioned in February, &c. hee 
A farther ſupply of bearing ſtrawberry- plants in pots may hot di 
ſtill be placed in hot-beds and hot-houſes, &c. to produce WI Thi 
a ſucceſſion of early ſtrawberries to ſucceed thoſe of the 1 in 
former months, and to afford a ſupply of ripe fruit til WW'®'o la 

thoſe in the open ground ripen in June, . | 
Forcing Fruit Trees. A h 


Continue the care of fruit trees now forwarding in hot is me 
walls, and forcing houſes for early fruits, ſuch as peaches, lowers 
nectarines, apricots, cherries, vines, &c.; let the fires be el of | 
made every evening and cold mornings; admit air in ſunny obe 
days, and give occaſional waterings; each of which by the % of 


rules explained in the laſt month. directe 
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Priczing out early 1 


F any tender annuals were ſown laſt month, &c. ſuch as 
cockſcomb, tricolors, balſamines, &c. make a new hot-. 
bed towards the middle or latter end of this, in which to 
prick them, to forward their growth.- Let the hot-bed 
be about two feet or thirty inches high, and make the top 
even; then ſet on the frame; and when the great heat is 
over, let the earth be put in; let the earth be light and 
rich, and perfectly dry, and lay it equally over the bed 
fix inches thick; and, when warm, prick the plants therein 
at three or four inches diſtance each way, or ſome may 
alſo be pricked 1n ſmall pots, one good plant in each, and 
plunged in the earth of the bed; giving the whole a little 
ſprinkling of water; then let the glaſſes be piit on, ob- 
ſerving to raiſe them behind a little every day, to admit 
air and let out the ſteam; ſhade the plants from the ſun 
till they have taken freſh root. | 
When the plants are rooted, and begin to puſh, they 
ſhould have freſh air every day; therefore let the upper 
\e. ends of the glaſſes be raiſed an inch, or two, or three in 
om beight, to admit it to them; but ſhut them down towards 
its, e evening, and cover them on cold nights with mats, 
remember to ſprinkle them with water occaſionally, giving 
b. Wl but a little at each time. 

Keep up the heat of the bed by occaſional lining with 
nay hot dung. | | | 
uce Thus theſe tender annuals are to be continued forward- 
the ing in growth till May or June; then finally tranſplanted 

till into large pots, flower borders, &cc. | 


So bing tender Annuals. 


A hot-bed may be made the beginning or any time of 
ns month, in which to ſow the ſeeds of tender annual 
lowers, ſuch as cockſcomb, amaranthus, egg- plant, mar- 
te of Peru, double ſtramonium, tricolor, double balſamine, 
yobe amaranthus, ice plant, ſenſitive plant, &c. (See 
lif of Annuals), Make the bed, and fow the feed, as 
brefted in laſt month. Or a few plants may be raiſed in 
; 12 RE EY 
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pots in any cucumber or melon hot- bed now in cultivation, 
to a proper ſize for tranfplanting. - See April. 
Toe plants raiſed from the above fowings will blow 
ſtrong and beautiful in June or July, &c. till October. 
Remeinber they are not to remain in the hot-bed where 
raiſed, but are to be traniplanted, ſome into pots, and 
donne i into the borders. — See April, May and June. 


Soroing leſi tender Annuals, 


Wy Night hot-bed ſhould be made'in the ſecond or third 
week 6f this month, wherein to ſow the ſeeds of the leſs 
tender kinds of annual flowers: ſuch as the China after, 
India pink, palma Chriſti, capſicum, French and African 
marigolds, chryſanthemum, broad-leaved tobacco, bafil, 
mignogette, and ten-weeks ſtocks, tree and purple ama- 
ranthus, perficarias, love-apple, ſcabiouſes, convolvulus 
major, and Chinefe hollyhocks, &. See Lift of Aunual,) 
—Or aifo aimons theſe may fow ſome balſams, marvel of 
Peru, globe amaranthus, ſtramoniums, & c. —Sce April. 

Ob ſerve they are all only to be raiſed in the hot: bed, 
and afterwards tranſplanted into the borders, pots, &c. 

Make the .hot-bed about two feet bigh; put on the 
frame, and then earth the bed, five or fix inches thick, for 
the reception of the ſeed. 

The method of ſowing theſe ſeeds is this: draw ſmall 
ſnallow drills from the back to the front of the frame, two 
+. three inches aſunder; fow the ſeeds therein, each ſort ſe- 
parate, and not too thick; cover the ſmalleſt ſeed about x 
quarter of an inch, and the largeſt near half an inch; or 
ſome may be fown in pots placed in the ſame bed. W hen 
the plants are come up, let them have air, by raiſing the 
upper end of the glaſſes, or ſometimes the front, in "mild 
weather, one, two, or three inches every day; and when 
they are advanced two, three, or four inches in growth 
next month, they muſt be gr adually hardened, to bear the 
open air, by taking the lichts entirely off in mild warm 
days. Refreſh them occaſionally with moderate ſprinklings 
of Water; ſome of them will be fit to prick out next month, 
and all of them in May. — See thoſe months. 

Morte. In default of frames and lights for the hot- ed 
may uſe hand glaſſes, or oiled- paper frames; or may arch 
the bed over, and cover with garden- mats, &c. only in 
nighis me bad weather. 


* 
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Where a hot- bed cannot be conveniently obtained, you 
may, towards the latter end of the month, if fine mild wea- 
ther, fow ſome of the above-mentioned aunual flower-leeds 
on a warm border, and cover occalionally in cold niglits 
and bad weather with glaſſes or mats, &c. as above. 

The forts. that will ſucceed by that method are China 
aſters, ten-weeks ſtocks, India pink, African and French 
marivold, chryſanthemum, purple and tree amaranthus, 


rd perficarias, tobacco, ſcabiouſes, and convolvulus major, 
FA mignonette, &c.z ſow the ſeeds thin, each ſort feparate, 
er, and either place hand glaſſes, or arch the bed over, and 
an cover every night, and in bad weather, with mats acroſs 
fil the hoops, With this management the plants will come 
Th up, and grow freely, Refreſh them with water in dre 
Jig weather; and they will be fit to plant out about the mid- 
5.) dle or end of May, or beginning of June, and will ſtzwer 
of the latter end of June, and in July, &c. to the end of 
. autumn. | 5 | 
ed, May ſow ten- weeks ſtocks and mignonette in borders, 
7 bels, or pots, &c. both for tran{planting, or ſome to re- 
the main, three or four together, for lowering where ſown. 
for Or, for want either of a hot-bed, or any of the other 
above-mentioned conveniences, moſt of the above ſeeds 
nal vil ſucceed in a warm border next monta, without any 
two protection. N | | Ts 
4 fo. For their full management, ſee the work of the three 
ut Wl ſucceeding months, 
8 | So bing Hardy Annual Florvers. ys 
- the Sow in the borders, and other flower compartments, 
mild pots, &c, the ſeeds of the various ſorts of hardy annual 
„ben fowers; ſuch as- large and dwarf annual ſun-flower, 
outh oriental mallow, lavatera, perſicaria, Venice mallow, 


arkfpur, flos Adonis, ſweet fultan, large roſe, and blue, 


r the 
and yellow lupines, convolvulus major, ſweet ſcented peas, 


Vari 


kings Tangier peas, and naſturtiums, the Spaniſh nigella, 
oth, purple and white candy-tuft, virgin ſtock, Venus? looking- 

| glaſs, Venus? navel-wort, double poppy, Lobel's catchfly, 
bed, dvarf lychnis, ſnails, caterpillars, and convolvulus mi- 
arch er, ten-week ſtocks, and mignoactte, and various others, 


—dee rhe Lil of Annuals ; alſo next month. 

Al the above and other hardy annual flower-ſeeds ſhould 

be ſown, each kind ſeparate, in patches, in the different 
| | 1 . 


ly in 
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borders; and floxer-beds, & c. finally to remain where 
ſown: as alſo ſome in pots, of any defirable ſpecies or va. 
ricties, ſuch as larkſpurs, Inpines, tcarlet and ſweet pens, 
ten-week-ſtocks, mignonette, &c, ſowing the whole as di- 
rected laſt month: water the patches both before and aſter 
the plants are come up; and cvſerving the plants of this 
tribe fown as above, are principally to remain where ſown 
to flower; but, when alittle advanced, let the larger. 
growing kinds be tlinned where too thick in growth, 


| Giving fre/s Earth to Plants in Pots. 

Give ſome freſh earth to the pots of carnations, auri. 
culas, double wall-Howers, double ſtock July flowers, 
double ſweet-willians, rockets, roſe campions, catch}; 
campanulas, and ſcarlet lychnis, and ſuch like plants, 
which were potted laſt autumn, or before, and were not 
dreſſed lait month. | 

In doing this, clear the plants firſt from decayed leaves, 
then take fome of the earth out of the tap of the pots, but 
not too deep to diſturb the roots of the plants; then fill 
up the pots again with freſh earth, and give ſome water; 
this will ſtrengthen their roots, and the plants will foo 
freely, and produce large flowers. = 

Carzſanhemums, 

The cuttings of double chryſanthemums, which wer: 
planted in boxes or pots laſt autumn, and preſerved 2 
winter in frames, & c. hould now be planted out ſingly in 
the pots where they are to flower: ſome of them may be 
planted gut next month in the borders among other flowers, 
Where they will flower early and ſtrong, aud make A hand— 
_ ſome appearance. - | | | 


Auricula Plants. | : 


If the auriculas in pots were not drefſed laſt month, It 
it now be done early in this, as formerly directed. 

The fine auricula plants in pots ſhould now be guarded 
ſrom exceſſive wet, cold winds, and froſt; ſuch weather 
being hurttul to their flower buds, which are now in for 
wardneſs. Therefore continue the pots under frames of 
hoop arches, where the plants can enjoy the open air, and 
be d:fended, when there is occaſion, by glaſfes, or drawing 
mais over the hoops... _ | "RE 

But let the plants enjoy the. full air in mild weather, and 


1, let 


irded 
ather 
1 10f- 
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not be debarred from a warm moderate ſhower of rain, 
which will now prove beneficial to their advancing flower 


buds. When the weather is dry, let them be reſrethed 


moderately with water, juſt to keep the earth a little 


moiſt about their roots, and keep the pots clear of weeds, 


aud the plants from decayed leaves. 


Carnations. 


The carnations which were raiſed from lavers laſt vear, 

and which are not yet planted into the large pots, borders, 
Kc. where you intend tem to flower, ſhould be planted 
therein the beginning of this month. 
Take up the plants with ſome of their own earth about 
their roots, and place one plant in the middle of each 
pot; but if the pots be large, you may put two plants in 
each; cloſe the earth well about them, aud give a mo- 
derate watering to fettle the earth about their roots. Place 
the pots where the plants may be defended from cold 
winds, and water them moderately in dry weather; tlie 
others plant fingly in borders, cc. 4 


Where any beſt carnations were planted. finely in ſmall 


pots laſt autumn, to place under ſhelter in winter, ſhould 
now, if not done laſt month, be tranſplanted, with the ball 
of earth about the roots, into large pots, or borders, &c. 
to remain for flowering. | 

The carnation plants, which were planted laſt autumn 


into the large pots where they are to remain, ſhould now 


be freſh earthed, if not done in February. | 

Let the plants firſt be cleared from dead leaves, then 
take ſome of the earth out of the pots, as near to their 
roots as pothble, without difturbing them; then let the 
pots be filled up with the freſh mould, laying it clofe 
_ the plants; after which, water the pots to fettle the 
earth. | 8 

The freſh earth will be of great ſervice to the plants; it 
will ſtrengthen them, and cauſe them to ſhoot ſtrong, and 
produce large and handſome flowers, 8 0 5 
This is now a proper time to ſow carnation feed. Ste 
the work of Sorbing perennial Plants, in the next page. 


Protecting curious Flowers, 


Now protect the flower-buds of the more curious kinds 
of tulips, hyacinths, ranunculuſes, and anemones, in beds, 


14 
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frem cold driving rains, ſnow, and froſt, which frequently 
happ-n in this month. Their flower-buds are now ad. 
yancing apace; therefore, it wiil be of much advantage to 
beſtaw.the care of covering thein in bad weather, and they 
will blow large and beautiful in greater. perfection. Let 
the hoop-arches be continued over the beds, as men. 
tioned in the former months, ready for the ſupport of occa. 
fonal covering, when the weather is froſty, and in excel- 
five cold rains, &c, ſharp cutting winds, and very cold 
nights, with large mats drawn over the hoops. 

In mild days let them be ceaſtantly uncovered, that 
they may enzoy the free air; and moderate, warm fhowers 
of rain will enliven their growth, and be very ſerviceable, 

If the hoops: which are fixed acroſs the beds are low, 
and too near the flowers when advanced in growth, they 
Mould be removed, and others fixed higher in their places, 


| g Hyacinths, | 

__ Hyacinths will now begin to advance apace: if the 
flower-ſtems are tall, and the ſpike of flowers large and 
the petals double, you ſhould prepare ſome ſticks to ſup- flo 
port them; for the large double flowers being heavy, the opt 
talk alone is not able io bear them up. Let a ſmall neat 
ſtick be fixed in the ground near every plant, and let their not 
flower- ſtalks be brought cloſe, and faſtened thereto neatiy ay 
with ſome ſmall ſoft tying. haz 
Planting Ranunculuſes and Anemones, 2 
Finiſh planting all ranunculuſes and anemones ; they will 5. 
blow and make a fine appearance in May and June, after | 
the early planted ones are out of bloom. In dry wea- nia 
ther, let the beds be frequently watered after the plants are to f 
up, and they will flower tolerably ſtrong. | * 
Sowing various Kinds of fibrous-rooted perenuial and biennial l 50 
e e £04 | Plants. Ef | foe 
' Perennial and biennial flower-ſeeds, of moſt kinds, may Tr 
be fown towards the middle and latter end of the month, ms 
It is to be obſerved, that theſe kinds do not flower the Kot 
ſame year they are ſown; but all the ſorts of them will br 
flower ſtrong, and in good perfection, the year after. bac 
As every ane may not know the meaning of perennial nen 


and biennial plants, the perennial plants are thoſe which 
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continue in the ſame roots many years, producing new 
gower ſtems annually, ſuch as everlaſting ſan flower, gold. 
en- rod, perennial alters, &c. The biennials are ouly of 
two years duration, being ſown one vear, and flower and 
erfect their ſees the next, and ſoon after die, or become 
of a dwindling growth, ſuch as ſcabious, Canterbury bell- 


! 
flower, ſingle ſweet- williams, &c. | 


Many kinds are proper to be ſown now, ſuch as carna- 
tions, pinks, ſweet- willi.ms, wall-flowers, and ock July- 
flowers of all ſorts: alſo roſe-campion, catch-fly, ſcarlet 
lychnis, columbines, Greek valerian, polyanthus, auricu- 
las, ſcabiouſes, and Canterbury bells. 

The ſeeds of hollyhocks, French honey machts rock- 


ets, honeſty, or ſatin- flower, tree-primroſe, ſhrubby mal- 1 


hw, broad-leaved campauula, and fox. gl. yes, fnap-dra- 
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gon, bee-larkſpur, with ſeeds of moſt other ſorts of peren- 1 


nial and biennial plants, may now be ſown. 

For an account of the various ſorts to be raiſed from 
ſeed, ſee Catalogue of Plants at the end of the book. 

All the above, and other hardy perennial and biennial 
flo er-ſeeds, are to be ſown in beds of light earth in the 
open grou Ad. | 

Dig a compartment for thei in a warm ſtation, but 
not in any ſhady place: divide the ground into beds three 


or four feet wide, and the beds into as many parts as you 1 


have kinds of ſeeds: ſow each kind ſeparate, and let them 


either be raked in regular, or covered with earth ſpread 1 


over evenly, the larger ſeeds half an inch, and the ſmaller if 


leeds about a quarter of an inch deep. | 94 
But in ſowing theſe kinds, or any other ſorts of peren- 
nal and biennial flower feeds, you may draw ſhallow drills 
to fow them in proportioning the depth of the drill. to the 
hze of the particular ſeeds, fo that each kind can be more 
regularly covered with the proper depth of earth it requires; 
which method is more particularly eligible for the lar ger 
ſeeds, ſuch as holly-hocks, &c. but is aiſo very proper, . 
caſionally or generally, for the ſmaller kinds; or the whole 


may be fown broad-caſt on the rough ſurface,. and raked 1 
in evenly. Or you may practiſe the following methodss || 
frſt rake the ſurface of the bed ſmooth; then, with the | 
back of the rake, turn the depth of about half an inch to 71 
near an inch of earth equally off the ſurface of the beds into 1 
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the alley; then ſow the ſeed, and, with the teeth of the 


rake, draw the earth back again evenly over the ſeed, 


When the weather is dry, ſprinkle the beds frequently 
with water, continuing alſo the ſame care when the plants 
begin to appear; and they will be fit for pricking out in 
May or June. | 

For it muſt be obſerved, that all the above, and other 
perennial and biennial plants raifed from ſeed, are to be 
tranſplanted ; firſt pricking them out from the ſeed- bed 
about the end of May, and in June (ſee theſe months), and 
then about Michaelmas, October, or November, to be 
tranſplanted to where they are to remain to flower; or 
Jome may remain for final tranſplanting in the ſpring. 


Dig the Borders, Ee. 


Dig ſuch borders, or other flower compartments, &c. a5 
are not yet done, and rake them imooth ; they will then 
be ready to receive the feeds of annual flowers, and plants 
of others; beſides, they will appear freſh and neat. 


Tranſplenting perennial Plants. 


Where there are vacancies in any of the beds, borders, 
or other parts of the garden, they may now be filled up 
with many different kinds of perennial and biennial flower- 
plants, any time in the month, and will all blow. the fame 
year. js x | 

Many principal ſorts may. now be planted, ſuch as 
lychniſes, roſe-campions, rockets, catch-fly, campanulas, 
carnations, pinks, and fweet-williams, wall-flowers, ſtock- 
gilly flowers, bachelor's-buttons, and double feverfew; 
golden-rod, perennial ſunflowers, perennial aſters, and 
French honeyſuckles; alſo columbines, Canterbury bells, 


monk's-hood, fox gloves; tree- primroſes, ſcabious, ſnap- | 


dragon, iriſes, bee -· lark ſpur, double-ragged'robin, valerian, 
and moſt others of the like ſort.— See September. 

Plant alſo dwarf fbrous-rooted flowers in the bor- 
ders, & c. they will take root freely in a ſhort time: ſuch as 
palyanthuſes, auriculas, double daifies, double chamo- 
mile, London pride, violets. hepaticas, thrift, primroſes, 
ſaxifrage, and gentianella, lily of the valley, and cycla- 
men, &c See September. 

Ap planting the intended different kinds, difpoſe them 


rs, 


ers 
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variedly; and the larger growing ſorts more or leſs back, 
the ſmaller growths forward towards the front and middle. 

Give water at firſt planting, and afterwards occaſionally 
in dry weather, till the plants are freſh rooted ; by which 
they will grow freely, and all flower the fame year in their 
proper ſeaſon. 


Hoe and rake the Borders. 


Looſen, with a hoe or ſmall ſpade, the ſurface of thoſe 
beds or borders which were dug and planted with flowers 
of any kinds laſt autumn, or any time ſince. 

Let this be done in a dry day, hoeing, or lightly digging 
and ſtirring the earth carefully between the plants, taking 
care of the ſhoots from bulbous roots, &c. which are now 
juſt peeping through the ſurface ; clearing away all decayed 
leaves of the plants, weeds, and every fort of rubbiſh, and 
then let the beds or borders be neatly raked even and 
ſmooth. 

By thus looſening the ſurface of the borders, the firſt 
growth of ſeed-weeds will be retarded, and at will greatly 
promote the growth of the flowers, and the whole will ap- 


pear clean and agreeable, 


Pruning Shrubs, and digging the Cites in the Shoubbery. 


Finiſh pruning all ſorts of flowering ſhrubs and ever- 
greens which require it, obſerving the directions of the 
two former months, 

Dig the ground in the clumps or derer; between 
flowering ſhrubs and ever-greens, if not done in the for- 
mer months. Let it be done at the beginning of this 
month, which will prove beneficial to the plants, and the 
gronnd being turned up freſn, will appear neat, and th 
plants will ſhow themſelves more agrecably. 


Haves deciduous F lewering Shrubs, ornamental, and Foref 


Trees., : 


F 


Where ab flowering ſhrubs, or dow are mate 
in any part of the pleaſure- ground, they may now be 
brought i in and planted, for moſt ſorts will yet ſucceed ; 
ſuch as the althea-frutex, ſpirzas, ſyringas, roſes, Guelder- 
rote, honey-ſuckles, arbor- Judæ, jaſmines, common lilac, 
Perſian megereons, n labumums, hyperi- 
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cum: frutex, bladder · nut, ſumach, candleberry myrtle, 
dog: wood, or euonymus, Virginia dog-wood, double-floy. 
cring cherry, dwarf almond, and all other kinds of hardy 
flowering ſhrubs may {till be planted. cet 
For a more particular account of the different ſorts, ſee 
rhe Catalogue of Shrubs and Trees at the end of the book, 
and in the work of November. | | 
Finiſh making plantations of all ſuch deciduous orna- 
mental and foreſt trees as are intended: moit forts may 
ſtill be ſucceſsfully removed and planted; ſuch as acacias, 
larches, horſe-cheſnut, plane-trees, lime-tree, poplar, al- 
mond, catalpa, tulip-tree, liquidambar, Spaniſh-cheſnut, 
beech, oaks, elms, maples, aſhes, birch, walnuts, hiccory, 


&c. but it is adviſable to complete the planting as ſoon as 


poſſible.— See rhe, Catalogue of deciduous Trees,—See allo 
Poreftetrees. e e 8 


Tranſplanting Evergreens. 

Ever - greens of moſt kinds may be planted any time this 
month in open mild weather; they will now generally 
take root the moſt frecly, and advance in a ſucceſsful 
growth. rear bs al, | 

Particularly the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree, magnolias, 
and bays, the ever-green ſpindie-tree or euonymus, pyra- 
cantha, phillyrea, and alaternus, may be tranſplanted any 


time this month, when the weather is mild. Plant alto, 


where wanted, laurels, Portugal laurels, lauruſtinus, ever- 
green oaks, hollies, and yews ; alſo cytiſus, and ciſtuſes, 
with any other of the like kinds of ever-green ſhrubs or 
tres. © ll te: cr, | SAY 

The cedars of Lebanon may be likewiſe tranſplanted 
any time in this month, as alſo pines and firs of all forts, 
cypreſs, junipers, arbor vitæ, and ſavin. 


All other ſorts of hardy, or open-ground ever-green 
ſhrubs and trees may likewiſe be ſafely tranſplanted at this 
ſeaſon. For a liſt of the various ſorts, ſee October, or 
the Catalogue at the end of the book. 3 

Dir ectien for {lanting all Sorts'of Shrubs. 

All flowering and ever-green ſhrubs, ornamental-trees, 
&c..deſigned for the ſnrubbery, and other pleaſurable plan- 
tations, ſhould be planted at ſuch diſtances, that they may 
not crowd each other as they grow up; for they always ſhow. 


f 


| then tread it moderately, to fix the plants firmly in an up- 
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themſelves beſt when they ſtand ſeparate at ſome moderate 
diſtance. And ſhrubs of all kinds, deſigned for detached 

clumps particularly, ſhould be planted not leſs than three, 
fo four or five feet aſunder; that the different ſhrubs, * 
cording to their growth, may generally remain diſtinct; 
but where a thickety growth is required in particular 
compartments, a clofer plantation may be formed of dif- 
ferent common ſhruhs. : 

Let all tree kinds be alſo allowed proper room, propor- 
tionable to their reſpective growths, and according whe- 
ther they are defigned for open or cloſe plantations, or 
clumps, groves, avenues, or thickets, &c. | 

In planting ſhrubs and trees of every kind, let all con- 
venient expedition be made in doing it, fo that they may” 
be planted as ſoon as poſhble after they are taken up, or 
brought from the nurſery, or elſewhere, that their roots 
may not be dried by the ſun and wind; but when the 
ſhrubs are brought from any diſtance, and cannot be im- 
mediately planted, untie tie bundles, and lay the roots in 
a trench, and cover them with earth to lie till the places 
allotted fo them are ready to receive them. 

In preparing for planting, dig a round aperture for each 
ſhrub and tree, from half a yard to two or more feet wide, 
and a ſpade deep, capacious enongh to receive the roots 
freely; and looſen the bottom well. Then having the 
ſirubs, &c. ready, prune off broken or bruiſed roots, with 
any irregular production 0 the head; and then place them 
in the hole upright, break the earth well, and throw it mmf 
equally about the roots, which let be covered a pro 
depth, ſhaking the plant gently as the earth is filled in, wy 
cauſe it to ſettle cloſe between all the roots and fibres; 


right poſition ; making the top of the earth a little hollow, 
round each ſhrub, to hold water when given in dry wea- 
ther; and if they are watered as ſoon as planted, it will ſet le 
the earth about all the roots more effectually, and pro: note 
their treſh rooting; and it would be of advantage in gene- N 
ral, but more particularly to auy more tender o curious 
ſhrubs, &c. to lay ſome mulch on the ſurface, to pe 
the moiſture about the roots in dry weather. 

Immediately after planting, fix ſtakes to ſuch tall plants 
35 require E and let them be faſtened thereto. Leo OUTS! 
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| Planting Roſes. 

- Roſe-trees of moſt ſorts may ſtill be removed. 

Thoſe that are planted any time this month will pro. 
duce flowers tne fanie year; but the fooner they are plan:. 
ed, the better they will take root, and the ſtronger they 
will flower. | 

But by tranſplanting theſe ſhrubs late in the ſeaſon, in 
April and beginning of May, giving plenty of water till 
freſh-rooted, you obtain a late bloom in July, Auguſt, and 
September. | 

Planting Edgings for Beds or Borders. 

Plant box-edgings; they will now take root ſoon; and 
grow freely, provided you water them a few time in dry 
weather. Where there are any gaps in the former planted 
edgings, let them now be made good ; for ragged and un- 
even edgings have a diſagreeable appearance. 

Or where any old edgings of ſeveral years ſtanding hare 
been permitted to run up rude and ſpreading, nothing in a 
garden looks more unſightly; and thould be taken up, 
flipped, trimmed, and replanted in a neat regular order, 
FThrift, if neatly planted, makes pretty edgings to bor- 
ders, or flower-beds, both in its ever-green property, and 
as a pretty flowering-plant in ſummer. Plant this, where 
required, by the method directed in the former planting 
months, and water it at times, in dry weather, till it is well 
rooted. | 
Pinks may likewiſe be occafionally planted for edgiags; 
and will grow in tolerably cloſe order for a year or two, 
and produce abundance of flowers. | ; 
Double. daiſies, London-pride, ſtrawberries, & c. are alſo 
fometimes uſed for edgings, as obferved laſt month. 


a Plant Hedges. 
Finiſh planting hedges, where intended, as early in the 
month as poſlible ; it may ſtill be performed both in ever 
greens and the late ſhooting deciduous kinds. — See Oc- 
tober, November, and December. | 

TH Clean the Pleaſure Garden. 


5 Every part of this garden ſhould be now well cleaned ard 
put into the belt order. Give the flower-borders, beds, &c. 
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a general ſpring dreſſing, by digging, hoeing, and raking; 
tet the edgings of box, &c. be regulated, where diſorderly, 
and the gravel-walks be well cleared from weeds and litter, 
and occaſionally rolled, 


litter and worm-caſt earth, which appears unſightly, and 
ſpoils the compact evenneſs of the ſward; give therefore 
occaſional poling and rolling, as explained laſt month; 
whereby to preferve a clean, even, firm ſurface, neat to 
appearance, and can be mowed cloſe and regular with 
greater facility. 

Likewife begin mowing graſs-lawns, &c. in proper 
time this or next month, befure grown too rank ; other- 
wiſe you cannot cut cloſe to have a fine even bottom 
being careful in this firſt mowing to cut as cloſe and re- 
gular as poſſible without ſcoring ; for this has a very diſ- 
agreeable appearance, | 

And let irregular edges of graſs-lawns and walks be now 
cut evenly cloſe and regular; which will add greatly to 
the general neatneſs. | | 


wy 


Laying Turf. 


5 New graſs walks or lawns may {till be made any time 

Wu this month. 37 | 

a Turf will grow freely if laid now, provided it is laid 

ng down ſoon after it is cut, It ſhould be well beat after it 

ell is Jaid, and well rolled after heavy ſhowers of rain, which 
will render the ſurface ſmooth and firm, | 

585 Or in default of turf for laying walks, lawns, &c. may 

V0 ſow it with graſs ſeed, preparing the ground level, firm, 
and even, equally in every part, ſmoothing the ſurface 

ſo then ſow the ſeed thickly; rake it in, with a wooden 
or other rake, lightly ; and directly, or when the ground is 
quite dry, roll the ſurface fmooth. 

the Gravel-} aiks. 

ver- 


05 Gravel-walks ſhould now be kept perfectly clear from 
weeds, and ſuffer no fort of litter to lie upon them. | 
Roll the gravel-walks once or twice a week, when fine 
try weather, which will preſerve the ſurface firm, ſmooth, 
and agreeable to walk upon, and of a defirably- neat 
appearance, : ; 
Now is the time to begin to turn gravel-walks where 


and 
&. 


Keep the graſs-lawns, walks, &c. now well cleared from 
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the ſurface is dirty, &c. firſt giving any neceſſary trim 


ming to' adjoining borders and edgings (ſee April); and 
then the turning is eff-&ed by digging with a ſpade. 
in a ſlanting order, turning the furiace clean to the bot. 
tom, and the freſh gravel below turned to the top, where- 
by the top foulneſs, moſs, and weeds will be deſtroyed, 
and the walks will appear freſh, as when firſt made. t 
Such gravel-w atks as were broken up and laid in ridges, 


_ the beginning of winter, ſhould now, or next month, be 


levelled down and put into their rroper form. 

But this ridging- up of gravel-walks for ſeveral months 
in the year, gives diſorder, in a man er, to the general 
garden, as well as being a very unſightly and ineffective 
work; and yet is a common practice among many gar- 
deners, though e.roneous. in the intention, and contrary 
to reaſon ; as the walks are thereby, in a great degree, 
rendered wholly uſeleſs in every winter ſeaſon ; when, in 
ſome garcens. it muſt certainly be very incommodious, 
both to the pro rietor and to the gardener ; and iy all 
gardens it has a deſol.te and diſagreeable appearance, 
The reaſon ſome give for this .bſurd cuſtom is, that it 
prevents the growth of weeds; but it has not the intended 
effect: ſo that I ſhouid adviſe that all gravel-walks might 
remain always in their proper form, tor conitaut uſe, ex- 
cept juſt turning them in ſpring, both to turn down the foul 
ſurface, and the numerous ſmal! weeds and moſs, often ap- 
pearing thereon in that ſeaſon, and to give the walks a 
freſh and lively appearance for the ſpring and ſummer, 

However, where ridging-vp the walks in winter has been 
practiſed, let the ridges be levclled down ſome time ttas 
or next month. | EE f 

In turning or laving-down gravel-walks, always chooſe 
dry weati:er, and the work ſhould be done in the com- 
plereſt regular order, the walks being a principal part of 
the garden. Lg 1 | f 

Gravel-walks ſhould be made higheſt in the middle; 
but the riſe ſhould be eaſy, andſhouid come on gradual), 
from both ſides, finiſhing them off ſomewhat rouning 
being careful not to make them too high, or of a ſudden 
rife in the middle; for a walk made in that form is unealy 
to walk upon, and is alfo diſagreeable to the eye. A gravel 
walk of twelve feet wide ſhould have a gradual riſe of- 
bont three or four inches higher in the middle than tÞ* 
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des; one of twenty-four feet ſhould not have more than 
x inches rife iu the middle; and a walk of fix feet wide 
ſhould not have more gradual riſe in the middle than two 
or three inches; for the method is, that for every foot 
the walk is wide, allow from about a quarter to half an 
inch rife. iu the middle; and by obſerving nearly the 
ſave proportion in laying walks of different widths, the 
ric will be ſuſticient to give it the requiſite gradual ſwell, 
aud to throw off wet; and if the walk excecds twenty- 
tour or thirty feet, that allowance ſhould be diminiſhed 
zbout one-third. TE E . 
When a gravel-walk is made according to the above di- 
wenſions, it will be agreeable to the eye, and a perſon can 
walk in any part of it with pleaſure; and there will be 


N ſlope enough to prevent water lodging on any part of the 

| ſurface. | ; i 
: In turning old, or.-laying new gravel-walks, obſerve t 43 
. tread, rake, and roll them every fifteen or twenty feet, as 
I ou proceed, c(:pecially ſandy loamy gravel, as that and * 
8 moſt gravel always rolls more binding and even, while the I 
it ſurface is freſh, neither too dry, nor rendered wet. by l 
0 rain, — This work ſhoald always be done in dry weather. NF 
bt The method is this: | 1-201. then ll 
1 When you have advanced with the turning or laying.. | 
i the gravel, about fifteen or twenty feet from the end, let | 
p⸗ that be firmly trodden all over equally; then ſmooth it off 1 
ty with the back of the rake, and roll it directly; then lay, | 
turn, or level down as much more, and tread, rake, and il 
8 1011 that, and ſo proceed to the end of the walk; for gra- 'l 
Th vel never rakes nor rolls ſo well as when freſh ſtirred ; and 1 


therefore ſhould never turn or level down more than can 
ot be finiſhed off, or at leaſt trodden down the fame day, 
for fear of rain happening, which, in ſome, would render 
it leſs applicable for. raking and rolling completely. 
Alter turning or laying gravel-walks, let them be fre- 


lle; quently well rolled. ot @ | 

ally, This is alſo a proper ſeaſon to make new gravel-walks, . 
ing cooling the beſt coloured good binding gravel, of mid- 
den wIng-ſmall ſize ; and ſhouid be laid at leaſt, five or fix, 
eaſy ches thick, aud for which ſhould make a proper excava- 


non accordingly ; and previouſly to laying tne gravel, 
It wauld be adviſable to lay the bottem with ſome 
rough, dry rubbichy materials, lime-rubbiſh, chippings uf 
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ſtone, or any rough hard rubbiſh, or ſtone rubble, &c. 
laid three or four inches thick, or more, which both pre. 
vents worm-caſtings on the walks, and admits of the wet 
draining more effectually from the ſurface. 

In laying new gravel, obſerve the fame directions in 
forming and laying the walks as in the foregoing in- 
timations. | 


Planting Foreſi-Trees. 


| Foreſt-trees of all ſorts may ſtill be removed; but any 
general plantation of theſe ſhould be moſtly performed in 
autumn or winter, or early in ſpring; that is, any time 
in open weather, ſrom October or November, until Fe. 
bruary. | | 
For the various ſorts of foreſt-trees, ſee December, and 
the Lift of Trees and Shrubs. 5 

In planting foreſt-trees for timber plantations, allow 


for cloſe plantations, or by way of coppices or under wood 
for gradual thinning and falling for poles and other ſmall 
purpoſes, every ſeven, eight, or ten years, & c. may plant 
them in cloſe rows, only four, five, or fix feet diſtance; 
and when they have attained the above-mentioned growth, 
from the time of planting, proper for the firſt thinning, 
fele& he handſomeſt plants at regular diſtances to ſtand 
for timber, and thin the reſt; but when deſigned to have 
the whole ſtand for a full plantation of large ſtandards be- 
fore any is thinned, plant them at from ten to fifteen or 
twenty feet diſtance. | 
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GRAFT apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. this being the 
principal ſeaſon for doing that work, DE, 

Having procured grafts of the proper kinds, as men- 
tioned laſt month, alſo a ſharp, knife, ſome new baſs, and 
a proper quantity of well-wrought clay, proceed to the 
work the beginning of the month, and let the faine me- 
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them the proper diſtances for the purpoſes intended : if 
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thod be practiſed now as mentioned in the work of the 

 Nw/cery laſt month. a 

Grafting may alſo be performed to any deſtrable Varie- 
ties © of ornamental trees, & c. Alſo graft elms. 


Management of Fruit- Trees grafted and budded laſt Year. 


The fruit-trees which are grafted and budded a year 
270, ſhould now have their ſhoots, which were produced 
laft ſummer, ſhortened, that they may ſend forth lateral 
ſuoots or branches, to form a regular head near the ſuck. 
— See the Fruit Garden of this month and February, 

Let this be done juſt as the ſhoots begin to puit, ſhort- 
ening them to four or five eyes. See the Fruit Garden. 

The ſtocks which were budded the lait ſummer, and in 


now have their heads cut off, a little above the budded 
part; by which means the whole nouriſhment will go to 
the inoculated bud, which will now ſoon begin to advance 
in its firſt ſhoot Ges Budding, July. 

In proceeding to this, cut the head of the ſtock off ſlop- 
ing, behind the inoculated bud, either almoſt cloſe there- 
to, or about a hand's breadth above it; which part of the 
ſtock remaining above, wiil ferve to w hich to'tie the firſt 
ſuoot from the bud in ſummer, to ſecure it from the wind, 
but mult be cut down cloſe next ſpring. —Sce laſt month, 
and the article of Budding in Fuly. 


Sowing Seeds of deciduous Trees and Shrubs. 


Now is the time to ſow the ſeeds of many ſorts of hardy 
deciduous trees and ſhrubs. 

— For an account of the various ſorts which may be raiſed 
from ſeed, fee April, and the Li of Trees aud Shrubs, 630, 
&c. And as moſt of the principal . hops are gene- 
rally furniſhed with many ſorts both of Britiſh production, 
and ue variety of exotic tree and ſhrub leeds, every 
year, from America and other parts, whoever may be 
inclined to raiſe any of the forts from feed, may be ſup- 
plied with the ſorts they defire From the above ihops. 

The method of fowing the hardy kinds is eitkerin drills, 
or on' the ſurface, and earthed in a proper depth; or 
{ome in large pots, & c. as below. 

Dig a compartment for them where the ground 1s dry, 
ad of a looſe texture, and in a fituation not too much ex 


which the inoculited buds ſtill remain dormant, ſhould 
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poſed ; ed, let the earth be perfectly well broken, and 
make the ſurface level; then divide the piece into beds 
three feet and a half wide. Sow the ſeeds of each ſort ſe. 
parate, either in drills, or ſome on the level ſurface, and 
covered id with earth, as may ſeem moſt convenient, ac. 
cording; to the kinds and Hzes of the ditferent ſeeds, ker. 
nels, berries, nuts, & c, taking care that each fort be co- 
vered a proper depth in the earth; ſome half an inch, and 
others an inch or two inches depth, a: cording to the ſize 
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of the ſeeds, fruits, or nuts. Or any of. the more curious 15 
or tender ſorts may be ſown in pots, to move under occa- : 
| ſional protection from . dec. or to forward them in 2 
i] a hot- bet. be 
al In dry weather, let the bills be frequently ſprinkled 110 
with water; and when the ſun is hot, a little ſhading with 11 
id mats will be ſerviceable to ſome of the more curious and 80 
| delicate ſorts. | ola 
1 | . Propagating Treat and Shrubs by Cureings | 
'} Trees and ſhrubs of many kinds may be propagated wh 
from cuttings” this is a good ſeaſon to plant them, | the 
ö Dig one or more beds, & c. for them, where the ground de 
| is ſomewhat mellow, and not wet; let the earth be well a þ 


broken with the ſpade, and rake the ſurface ſmoorh, 
Take off the cuttings, with your knife, from the trees 
or ſhrubs that you want to increaſe; let them be of the n 


. 1 
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| laſt ſummer's ſhoots, cutting them off from about fx or he 
i. eight to ten or twelve inches long, according as they : 
ö may occur in the different ſorts of trees, & c. 3 p * them 

N in rows, each cutting about half way inte the ground, and 


cloſe the earth well about them; and in dry weather let 


| ane 
them be occaſionally watered. foo 
The cuttings of moſt kinds of hardy trees and ſhrubs 040 
that ſucceed oh this method may ſtill be planted, where 
not done in autumn or laſt month, of; 
For an account of the principal ſorts which may be 2 
ING by this moto; tee the Nurſery in October. pin 
Twin hands E. ver green Shrubs and Tree Seeds, 0 

The ſeeds of moſt kinds of ever-green trees and ſhrubs or 

may now be ſown; ſuch. as the — of Lebanon, pines, N 


| firs, cypreſs, juniper arbor-vitæ, Virginia cedars, &c. 
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this being the proper ſcaſon to ſow theſe and the like 
kinds. | | 15104 


The above, and moſt ſorts of ever green tree and ſhrub 


ſeeds, may be obtained, at this ſeaſon, at the general ſeed- 


ſhops, and at many of the nurſeriees. 
Dig a compartment of light ground for theſe ſeeds, and 
divide it into ſmall beds; ſow the ſeed therein, each fort 
ſeparate, and cover them with light earth, from about 
half an inch to an inch deep. Watering and ſhading the 
beds in dry hot weather, will be very: neceſſary, and to 
continue it occaſionally while the plants are young. 
The ſtraw berry-tree, or arbutus, may be raiſed from 
ſeed; and this is the ſeaſon to ſow it. 34Qq 1B 
But the moſt certain method is to ſow this ſeed in a hot- 
bed. The method is this; fill ſome ſmall pots with freſh 
light earth, ſow the ſeed therein, and cover it near half an 


inch; then plunge the pots to their rims in a hot-bed. 


Sprinkle the earth frequently with water, and when the 
plants appear, they ſhould have a great deal of free air. 
| Theſe ſeeds will lſo grow, if you ſow them in a bed of 
natural earth, but not ſo expeditiouſly, nor fo certain. 
The acorns of ever-green oak may be ſown now; alſo 
the ſeeds of phillyrea and bays, and other ever-greens, in 
beds of light earth, and cover the acorns about an inch and 
a balf, and the others not more than an inch deep, 


For a further account of the different ſorts of ever- 
greens, which may be raiſed by ſeed, ſee the Nurſety next 
month, and the Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs at the end of 


the book. 2 | 
Tranſplanting young Trees and. Shrubs. 


* 


Moſt ſorts of young trees and ſhrubs, both deciduous 
and ever-green kinds, may ſtill be removed, either from the 
ſeed-bed, or other compartments where they ſtand too 


cloſe, and require planting out in wide nurſery rows. 


In tranſplanting the various forts in nurfery rows. ſome 


of the ſmaller kinds may firſt be bedded out in cleſe rows, 


from ſix o twelve inches diſtance, ſuch as the cedars, 


pines, firs, and ſuch like ever-greens, &c. but the larger 
leedling-plants, &c. ſhould be planted in wide rows two 


feet and a half ſunder, and placed about twelve to fifteen 
or eighteen diſtauce in the row. 33 


Watering after tranſplantation may be neceſſary in 
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late planting, particularly to ſome of the tender ever. 
greens, &c. : 
Likewiſe to ſome of the more curious, tenderiſh ſorts, it 
may be proper to lay ſome mulch, or ſome ſort of long 
litter, on the ſurface; to prevent the ſun and wind from 


drying the earth too much about their roots. 


| Planting PFruit-tree Stocks. 


Complete planting fruit-tree ſtocks for grafting and 
budding, of the proper ſorts mentioned laſt month, for 
the different kinds of trees under the article Grafting: 
planting them in nurſery rows, two feet, or two and a half 
aſunder, by eighteen inches or two feet in each row. 


Weeding Scedling- Trees and Shrubs. 


- Look over the ſeed-beds of young trees and ſhrubs; if 
weeds appear on them, let them be carefully picked out 
by hand in time, before they mix their roots with thoſe of 
the plants. | 


Watering Seedling-Trees, &c, 
In dry warm weather it will be proper to refreſh the 


ſeed-bed of ſmall young trees and ſhrubs with water now 
and then; a little at each time will do. | 


Fines. 


Grape vines of all ſorts may-be propagated by cuttings; 
this is now a proper ſcaſon to plant thein. eb: 
The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth; 
and if cut from the vines in the former months before the 
{-p lows conſiderably, and preſerved in dry earth till now, 
it may be of advantage: let each be ſhortened to ten or 
twelve inches, leaving only three eyes or buds to each cut- 
ting; plant them in rows half a yard aſunder, and eight or 
ten inches apart in the rows, placing each cutting with 


two of the bids in the ground, the other out, appcaring 


only a little above the ſurface. 

Give them water accafionally in dry weather, and they 
will take root freely, and make ſome (ſhoots at top the 
fame year, and become tolerable plants by next autumn. 

The vine may likewiſe be propagated by layers of the 
young ſhoots and branches, which will readily emit roots, 
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and make fine ſtrong plants in one or two years of a pto- 
per growth for bearing. 
| Digging vacant Ground, Sc. | 

All requiſite digging and trenching of vacant quarters 
of ground in the nuriery, detizncd for plantations of 
young trees, ſhrubs, &c. this ſpring, ſhould now be com- 
pleted, as ſoon as poſible, in due time for the reception 
of the reſpective plants intended; which, in the deciduous 
kinds particularly, ſhould be moſtly or generally finiſhed 
by the middle or latter end of this month: and the ever- 

eens ſoon after that time. See April. | 

Finiſh all digging between the rows of young trees, &c. 
this month; and alſo in all parts where planting is intended 
this ſpring. 


— 


THE GREEN HOUSE. 


PEN the green-houſe windows every mild day, that 


the plants may enjoy the freſh air freely; for now they 


require that neceſſary article. 

When there is a ſharp froſt, cutting winds, or a very 
cold air, the windows ſhould be kept cloſe; for ſuch wea- 
ther would ruin ſome of the tender kinds, and would be 
of bad conſequence to all. 

Keep the windows cloſe every night. | 

Look over the tubs or pots every other day, and ſee 


where water is wanting, and let ſuch as require it be ſup- 


phed therewith, taking care to uſe moderation in that caſe. 
Water will be ſerviceable to moſt of the plants, but eſpe- 
cially to all the woody kinds, which will now require 
more frequent refreſhments, if fine mild weather, but al- 


ways in moderate quantities; and be ſtill careful in tbe 
whole not to give too much water at a time, for that 


would prove the deſtruction of many kinds, and would be 


prejudicial to the plants in general, eſpeciaily if a cold ſea- 


on, and while they are confined in the green-houſe. | 
Keep every plant in the houſe free from decayed leaves; 
that is, where ſuch appear, let them be immediately 


picked off; for theſe, if generally permitted to remain, 
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would prejudice the plants; beſides, they appear diſagree. 
able. 

Any decayed or mouldy ſhoots appear on any plant, 
cut taem clean off to the fir n live wood. 
Where duſt, or mouldineſs, or any fort of filth, appear; 
on the leaves of the plants, let them be cleared therefrom; 
and if the leaves of tlu oranges, lemons, and other large. 
leaved kinds, are foul, have a ſponge dipped in waten 
cleaning the leaves thereu ich, one by one, and let the 
ſmall-leaved ſorts be cleaned by watering, out of a water. 
ing- pat, all over their heads. 


Heading Orange or + Lemon Trees, 


Where any orange or lemon trees, & e. have decayed, or 
— unſightly heads, it will now be proper to prune or 
head them down, as directed laſt month; at the ſame time, 
either give a little freſh earth at the top of the pot, or tub, 
or ſhift them out of the pot or tub, with the ball of earth 
about the roots, in order to replace them again with ſome 
freſh earth, either in the ſame pots, &c. or others a ſize 
larger, whereby they will ſhoot out with greater vigour, fo 


as to appear with full and handfome heads, by the end of 


Julv. 

Prepare for this purpoſe a proper quantity of fref 
earth : let this be broken well with the ſpade, and lay it 
ready near the green-houſe. 


Then bring out the trees, and prune their heads as you 


ſee convenient, and cut out all dead wood. 

When this is done, either looſen the earth at top of the 
pots or tubs, and a little way down round the ſides, tal. 
ing out the looſened mould, and fill up with freſh com. 
poſt ; or it may be more beneficial, if convenient, to fhilt 
them into pots, &c. a fize larger, with ſome freſh earth; 
in which caie Jet the tree- be taken out of its pot or tub, 
preſerving the ball of earth about the roots entire, as abort 
obſerved; then with a knife pare away from the bettom 
and ſides the dry, matted, and mouldy roots, \ with a ſmall 
part of the old earth, equally round the ſide of the ball; 
this done, put ſome freſh earth in the bottom of the pot or 
tub, and immediately replace the” tree, and fill up round 
the ball with more earth, bringing it at leaſt an inch ove 
the top of the bal, 

Give a moderate watering, as ſoon as they are eiths 
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freſr earthed or ſhifted, to cauſe the earth to ſettle clofe 


about the roots. 2 

Ihen return the trees to their places in the green houſe, 
and let them be refreſhed with water frequently ; but let 
this be given in ſmall quantities, juſt enough to keep the 
earth about the roots a little moĩſt. N | 
When they are brought out of the houfe for the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, let them be placed in a ſhady ſituation, and 
ſupply them well with water in dry weather. 

By the above culture theſe trees will puſh out, in the 
parts where headed, many ſtrong ſhoots, and renew their 
head, in a regular ſet of young branches in a good ex- 
panſion by the end of ſummer. 3 

But ſuch orange trees, whoſe heads are in a very weak 
or declining condition, ſhould be treated, if poſſible, as ci 
reed for ſuch trees in the work of the Green-houſe laſt 
month. Th 


8 


Heading down Myrtles, Oc. : 
Where myrtles, or other ſimilar exotics, have decayed 
branches, or the heads thin, ſtraygling, and irregular, they 
may now alſo be headed down, more or leſs, as it ſhall ſeem 
proper, and either thift them into ſome freſh earth, as direct- 
ed above for the oranges; or ſome of the top- mould within 
the pots taken out, and a little round the ſides; then fill up 
with froth earth, and water them. | | 
Theſe trees, with this management, will ſhoot out again, 
and in four or five months? time, will be furniſhed with 
entire new heads, Supply them duly with water. 


_ Shifting Plants, that «vant it, into larger Pots. 
Any of the oranges, lemons, or myrtles, or other green- 


houſe plants, that want larger pots, may be ſhifted therein, 
ith ſome freſh earth, any time this month. te 
In performing this, Tet each plant intended for ſhifting 
be drawn out of its preſent pot with the ball of earth en» 
tire; but let any thickly-matted or drymouldy roots, on the 
ontfide of the ball, be pared off with a ſharp knife; then fet 
men in their new pots, and fill up the ſpaces with freſh 
earth, | N 8 „ 
Water them immediately after this, and ſet them in their 


place in the green - houſe, and they will ſhoot freely both at 
root and top. | rein tg oe ee © $2144 
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| Care af Geraniums, e. | 
Examine the 'geraniums and other plants of ſimilar 


growth; the young ſhoots being ſomewhat ſucculent, are 


more liable to injury from the effects of a ſevere winter 
' ; 7 


or great damps, than the harder-wooded exotics, ſo "3 


ſometimes many of them decay or mould ; and which, 


. where they occur, ſhould now be pruned away: likewiſe 
Pick off all decayed leaves, | | 


Geving freſh Earth to the Pots of Green-houſe Plants, 


The oranges, and green-houſe plants in general, which 


do not require ſhifting ſhould at this time, if not done haf 
month, have ſome freſh carth added to the tops of their 


pots or tubs; it will encourage the plants greatly, and itis 


ſoon done. | 
Firſt looſen the old earth, in the tops of the tubs, or 


pots, quite to the ſt face of the roots but ſo as not to 
diſturb them, and looſen it allo down round the ſides 1 


little way; then rake out the looſe earth, and fill up the 
Pots with ſome that is new, and give them a moderate 
watering. SPS ; 


Sow Seeds of Green-houſe Plants, Se. 


A hot-bed may be made the beginning of this month to 
ſow the ſeeds of tender plants, either of the green-houſe or 
ſtove kinds. The bed ſhould be made either of hot dung, 
or freſh tanner's bark, and ccvered with frames and glaſſes; 


or if made of hot dung, lay eight, ten, or twelve inches 


of tan-bark at top, either new or old, both in which to 
plunge the pots, &c. and to continue a longer regular heat, 
The ſeed ſhould be fown in pots of light earth, and the 


pots ſhould be plunged to their rims in the tan, and ſhould 


be moderately watered at times, as you ſee occaſion. 


Where tan cannot be obtained readily, make the bed of 
hot dung, two or three feet high; ſet a frame on, and 
when the burning heat 1s over, lay on three or four inches 
depth of earth; tnen fill ſome middling ſmall pots with 
fine light mould: fow the ſeeds in the pots, and cover 
them lightly with ſifted earth; then plunge the pots in the 
earth on the bed, and put on the glaſſes. E 

Let the pots in general be frequently ſprinkled wit 
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water, and when the plants appear, let them have freſh 
air, by raiſing the glaſſes behind a little way. Obſerve to 
keep up the heat of the bed, by applying a lining of freſlr 
hot dung, when the heat declines much. | 


Winter Cherry,. or Amomum Plinii, 

The winter cherry, or amomum Plinii, is much eſteemed 
fr its beautiful red fruit, which it bears in winter. This 
lant is eaſily raiſed from ſeed ; this is the ſeaſon to ſow it, 
and the method 1s this : 55 | 6 

Fill ſome pots with rich earth, ſow the ſeed on the ſur- 
face, and cover it with light earth, about the third part of 
an inch: then plunge the pots to their rims in a moderate 
hot-bed, and water them frequently. | & 

When the plants are come up, and about three inches 
hich, they may be planted ſingly into ſmall. pots, and 
placed in a gentle hot-bed, where they will ſoon take root 
and grow ſurpriſingly, for they are naturally of a quick 
growth. | | . Th 
; They may afterwards be planted into larger pots, and 
placed in the open air, till the middle of October, and be 
then taken into the green-hovſe. Eo 5 


Sow/ng Kernels of Oranges for Stocks, 

Now 1s the time to ſow the kernels of oranges and.le- 
mons, in order to raiſe ſtocks to bud any of thoſe kinds of 
trecs upon. . | FLEE. 

The beſt method of ſowing theſe kernels is this: fill 
ſome middle-fized pots with very good earth; ſow the 
kernels in the pots, and cover them half an inch deep with 
earth; then plunge the pots into a hot-bed, and let them 
be frequently watered, —See the Green-houſe next month. 


Propagating by Cuttings, Layers, Se. 


root and grow freely; or where there is the convenience of 

hark-beds; either in a hot-houſe, or under any glaſs 

frames, &c. the. myrtle. cuttings and other ſimilar forts 

being planted in pots, and plunged therein, may be ſtruck 

very expeditiouſly; or alto, 2 at the ſame time ſome are 
/ ; 2 . — 
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Propagate, by cuttings and flips, various ſhrubby green- 
houſe plants, as myrtles, geraniums, &c. the young ſhoots 
planted in pots, and if placed in a hot-bed, will ſooner ſtrike 
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covered with a hand-glaſs, it would ſtill more expedite 
their rooting ; giving proper waterings. | 4 
_ Likewiſe propagate ſhrubby kinds by layers, and of (if, 
ferent 'ſorts by fackers &c. | N 
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THE HOT-HOUSE. 
e 5 a Pines. 


NONTINUE a regular degree of heat in the hot-houfe, 
by fires every evening and cold mornings; and a con. 
tant heat in the bark-bed.—-See Jauuary and February, 
The pines wl now almoſt, in general, ſhow fruit; that 
is, ſuch as are fruiting plants; they muſt therefore have 
| good attendance. _. ; 5 
| Examine the bark-bed, and ſee if there is a proper heat: 
| for upon that depends the ſucceſs of having handſome and 
full-fized fruit. The great article is to preſerve a free 
growth in theſe fruit, from their firſt appearance to the 
- time of their maturity ; this muſt be done by keeping the 
bark bed, to a proper degree of heat; that is, the heat 
ſhould be quite lively, for a faint heat will not anſwer the 
purpoſe; therefore, on examining the beds, if you find the 
heat much decreaſed, let preparation be made to revive it 
as ſoon as poſhble. | CF 4-171 „ 3 
Provide, for that purpoſe, a quantity of new tan- bark 
from thetanners the beginning of this month. The middie- 
fized bark is to be choſen, and ſuch as hath been at leaſt a 
fortnight or three weeks out of the tan- vate. 
The quantity of new bark neceſſary to provide at this 
time ſhould be equal to near one-third part of what the 
'bark-pit will contain. This -when brought home, if very 
freſh, full of moiſture, and but little or no heat, ſhould be 
thrown up in a heap, and in which permitted to remain 
eight or ten days, to drain and prepare for fermentation. 
But if very wet, it ſhould be firſt ſpread thin in an open 
funny place for two or three days to dry, and be then 
thrown in a heap. a We 1 2x09 
When the bark is ready, let all the pots be taken up out 
of the bed; then pare off ſome of the old earthy bark a 


* 
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See February, &C. 1 . . 
Alſo pots of ſtrawberries and vines, as in the two former 
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the top and ſides to an equal depth, or as it may appear ne- 


| cefſary, by being more or leſs decayed or waſted in dif- 


ferent parts, and carry it away, When this 1s done, throw 
in the new tan-bark, filling up the bark-pit therewith to 
the top; and, as you proceed, let the whole be forked up, 
and the new and old perfectly well mixed together, working 
it up quite to the bottom. = 

Level the top, and immediately let the pots be plunged 
in a regular manner as they were before. The whole of 
this work ſhould be begun and finifhed the tame day, if 

oſſible. e 2 „ N ee 
The heat of the old bark being not quite exhauſted, it 
will ſet the new a going directly as it were, and the new 


will revive the heat of the old, and both together will pro- 


duce a kindly growing heat, and will retam it a long time. 
Watering the Hot-houſe Plants, and giving freſk Air, &c. 
Water will be required to the hot-houſe plants in gene- 
ral, and ſhould now be given moderately frequent to the 
pine-apple plants, but the fruiting plants more generally 
will require it in particular. Eqs: 
They ſhould be refreſhed. moderately, about once in 
five or ſix days, or a week, &c. as you ſhall ſee occatios ; 
and be ſure not to give them too much at a time. _ 
Air muſt alſo be admitted to the hot-houſe plants, at all 


favourable opportunities. This ſhould. be done only in 


warm ſunny days, and but little wind ſtirring. In (uct 
days, ſome of the glaſſes may be drawn open a little way, 
about nine, ten, 'or eleven o'clock, and ſhut cloſe again 


about two, three, or four, admitting a larger or ſmaller - 
portion of air, according as the heat of the day increaſes or 
| ' | EST; 


decreaſes. ' | 5 
The other neceſſary culture of hot-houſe plants is nearly 
the ſame ab in February, e. 75 
Raifing early Floawers, Fruits, Se. in the Hot-houſe. © 
Pots of any deſirable flowering plants may ſtill be intro- 
duced in the hot-houſe, to forward an early bloom, ſuch as 
pinks, hydrangea, roſes, hypericum, and many Others. 


months, to continue the ſupply of early fruit, 


* 
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Likewiſe a few more kidney-beans, & c. See laſt mot, 
and 7anuary, | | 5 
In_hot-houſes where vines are trained in from plan, 
growing on the outſide, and conducted up under the 
glaſſes, & c. they will now_be well advanced in young ſhoot, 
having fruit, which ſhoots ſhovld be carefully trained 
along in regular order, and all the improper and ſuper. 
fluous growth cut away. ES 


K 8 — 
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| WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


— 


j Making Hot-beds for Cucumbers and Melons, 


| | : FJ OT-beds for cucumbers and melons may ſtill be made L. 
| | both for ſucceſſional crops to ſucceed the early ons; fun- 
; | and if none were made in the two laſt months, it may fill Ml an h. 
i be done with ſucceſs, to have early cucumbers in May and lf l 2! 
Jane, &c. and melons in Auguſt. v 


— 


- Obſefve the ſame methods of making the bed, ſowinz . 9uir 
the ſeed, planting and managing the plants, as in the three 


Lf former months, | * 
1 55 | 4 | ö 33353 : | ! 
| Managing the Beds of early Cucumbers and Melons, qua! 
3 Let the cucumber and melon hot-beds, which were M 
made a month or two ago, be carefully examined, and ſee lf they 

jf they are of a proper degree of heat. abo1 


This ſhould be particularly attended to at this ſeaſon, Ing! 
for theſe plants will not yield fine fruit. nor a plentiful crop, WM an 
if the beds are deſtitute of a proper heat. : L 
Therefore, when you perceive the heat of the beds to they 
de much failed, let it be renewed as ſoon as poſhble, This alſo 
muſt be done by adding a lining of hot dung to the fides if ava 
of the beds, in the manner as directed in the three former Wl lnp 
months. | i 1.05 N Fe: 
This will greatly enliven the heat of the beds, by which leay 
means the plants will be preſerved in a growing ſtate, and ber 
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the fruit will ſet freely, and they will alfo f well kindly, and 
will grow to a handſome ſize. 1 8 EY 

Air ſhould be admitted to the plants every day. This is. 
done by raiſing the upper ends of theglaſs lights of the frame 
with props, obſerving to raiſe them more or leſs, in pro- 
ortion to the temperature of the heat in the beds, and ac- 
co:ding as the weather will permit; that is, remembering, 
if there be a tolerable warmth in the bed, and the weather 
mild, not to fail to raife the glaſſes from one to two or three 
inches high, as the heat of the day increaſes, but eſpecially 
in ſunny days; but in cloudy days, when there is a ſharp 
air, or high winds ſtirring, raiſe the lights but little at ſuch 
a time, or ſometimes nat at all, if very cold. | 


For the purpoſe of raĩſing the lights to admit the air, &c. 


you ſhould be provided with wooden props, one for each 
light, which ſhould be made wedye faſhion, making one end 
three inches and a half thick, ſloped off to nothing at the 
other; and with thoſe you can readily raiſe the lights to 
what height you ſhall judge proper, according to the warmth 
of the bed, or temperature of the weather, | 
Let mats be thrown over the glaſſes every evening, about 
ſun-ſetting, and take them off again in the morning, about 
an hour or ſo after it rifes, or as ſoon as the fun ſhines ful- 
ly on the glaſſes, when ſun ſhining weather. | | 
Water the plants occaſionally; the cucumbers will re- 
quire it often, that is, provided there be a good h&g in the 
bot-bed, and the weather mild and ſunny, when a mode- 


rate watering onde every four or live days, or a week, will? 


be requiſite; but let this article be applied in moderate 
quantities, | BE. ds | 
Melons ſhould alſo be watered moderately, at times, for 
they will require it occaſionally :- but when theſe plants are 
about ſetting their fruit, they ſhould be watered very ſpar- 
ingly at that time, as much humidity would retard its {6 
and prevent its ſwelling freely. MT 
Let decayed and damaged leaves be taken off as ſoon as 
they appear on the plants, either cucumbers or melons; 
alſo let all decayed male flowers be taken away; ſparing 
aways a ſufficiency of the freſh bloſſoms for the office of 
impregnation as below. | HS (+ 
In hot days, when the ſun is fierce, ſo as to occaſion the 
leaves of the melons or cucumbers to flag, it will be pro- 
per to-ſhade them for two or three hours, during the great- 
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| "eſt heat, with a thin mat, or with a little looſe hay ſticutt | 
thinly over the glaſſes. 3 


Impregnate, or fet the young fruit of cucumbers with 

the farina of the male bloſſom.— The flowers of cucum. 
ders and melons are male and female, ſeparate, on the fame 
plant, and the females produce the fruit; the males are 
often erroneouſty called falſe bloſſoms: and many perſons, 
in conſequence of that notion, pull them off; but they 
are ſo far from being falſe bloom, that they are by natuft 
deſigned to impregnate the female flowers, to render them 
fruitful, for the antheræ in the centre of the male bloſſom, 
being furniſhed with a fine powder, which being diſperſed 

on the ſtigma in the centre of the female, the fecundation 
i effected, and the fruit in a day or two after will begin to 


Well, and which, in cucumbers, will generally, in about ih 
à fortnight, or withiit a few days under or over, .accord- the) 
ing to the (tate of growth of the plants, be arrived to a | 
proper ſize for cutting, or gathering for the- table, in Ma 
youug green fruit, three or four to five or ſix inches long 
or more; fo that without ine atliftance of the male blo. V 
ſom, the females baving the embryo fruit at their baſe, of + 
_ wither and decay, and the infant fruit turns yellow aud raiſt 
drops oft. | 3 e bell. 
Therefore it is of importance to preſerve a ſufficiency FL 
of the male flowers, for the purpoſe of impregnating the time 
kemales; and in the early culture of cucumbers, &c. it dee} 


is eligible to carry ſome of the males to the female flowers, thier 
obſerving for this purpoſe, to detach ſome new expanded 
male bloſſoms with the ſtalk to each, and holding the ſtalk The 
between the finger and thumb, and pulling off the petal I ver 
or flower leaf ſurrounding the male organ: then with the 
remaining antheræ, or central part, touch the ſtigma in the tre 
centre of the female, twirling it about, ſo as ſome of the facina | 

or male powder of the antheræ may adhere thereto; a little tha 


'F of which being ſyfficient to effect the impregnation. = dip] 
1 his operation is eſſentially neceſſary to be performed by 15 
| |} hand to early plants at this ſeaſon, that are ſhut up in 8 
| | oe rad arte i423 off a6 1 th 

ti frames, before the lights or glaſſes can be admitted ſuth- mak 
5 eiently open to give free acceſs to a large current of ait; BW 
87 flying inſects, fuch as bees, & c. all of which aſſiſt in con- ano 


veying the farina of the male bloom to the females, as is det! 
evident in plants expoſed to the open air. = 
The above operation of fecundating, or, as the gardeners Wi - 


* 
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lers 
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term it, ſetting the fruit, ſhould be performed. the fame 
day the flowers open, and are fully expanded ; which is 
the moſt eſſential period of their generative effect. 

The female or fruit- bearing flowers are readily diſtin 
guiſhed at ſight from the males; the former having. always 
the germen or embryo fruit placed immediately. under the 
baſe of the flower; or, in other words, the embryo-fruit 
iſſues forth with the flower-bud on its top, viſible from its 
firſt eruption lrom the ſtem of the plant; but the male 
ploſſom is placed immediately on the top of its. foot- 
talk without any appearance of germen, or fruit under 
8 | 


The ſame operation of i impregnating e or ſetting. the fruit, 


as above, may alſo be practiſed on melons; which will 
have the ſame effect as in cucumbers; but as melons are 
only eatable when ripe, it will be five or ſix weeks before 
they attain full ſize, and mature ripeneſs. 


I, _ Hot-beds to plant out Cucumbers and 4 under 
Bell or Hand-Glaſſes. © 


Make hot-bed ridges, abott the middle or 3 end 


of this month, for the cucumbers or melon plants are 


raiſed laſt month, in order to be planted under- hand or 
bell-glafſes. 

Theſe hot-beds, for hand or bell-glaſſes, mould at this 
time be made the greateſt part above ground, not digging 
deep trenches, as is often practiſed, wherein to make 
them; for by that practice, you cannot readily line the 
beds quite down to the bottom when the heat declines. 
The making them in trenches in May, when either bu 
very moderate linings, or ſometimes not at all, will be re- 
quired, is not improper; but at this ſeaſon do not make 
trenches deeper than about ſix inches, 

Fach bed or ridge ſhould not be leſs than two feet _ 
x half thick of dung, but if made a yard high, will be more 
<i,ible, by ſapporting a more durable N and ſhould be 
tree or four feet wide. 

But where there is plenty of dung, it will be beſt to 
make them four feet wide ; and if there are, more than one 
range to be made, may extend them parallel near ons 
another, allowing a ſpace of at leaſt three or four feet 
detween; and if theſe ſpaces or alleys are, in about a 


month or five weeks after, 9 with any moderately warm 
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dung, and covered with earth, it will throw in a freſh heat 
to the beds, which will be found to be of great advantage 
to the plants.—-See May. | 5 
The beds being made as above directed, then may either 
earth dem directly, or in two, three, or four days after. 
when the dung will be ſettled, and the heat ariſen to the 
tap of the bea, laying the earth eight or ten inches thick 


on every part. 


When this is done, mark out the holes or places for the 
plants at three ett and a half aſunder: then ſet on the 
bell or hand glaſſes, one over each hole, and keep them 
cloſe down till the dung has thoroughly warmed the earth; 
then, forming that under each glaſs alittle hollow, proceed 


to put in the plants. 


Let two melon-plants be ſet for each glaſs, but you may 


plant three cucumber plants under each; obſerving, if 


poſſible, to remove and plant them with a ball of earth 
about their roots, ſo as they may not feel much check in 
their growth by removal. | | 


As ſoon as they are planted, let them be moderately 


watered, to ſettle the earth about their roots, and diredtly 


fet on the glaſſes; and if ſunny weather, and the ſun pow. 
erful, ſhade them a little with a mat over each glaſs; and 
the waterings ſhould be afterwards occaſionally repeated 
once or'twice a week, according to the degree of warmth 
in the bed, and temperature of the weather; but let mode. 


ration be always obſerved in performing this work, eſpe- 


cially when newly planted. 


Continue to fhade the plants occaſionally from the ſun, 
when it is powerful, till they have taken good root in the 
new earth ; but when the plants are able to bear the ſun 


without flagging, let them enjoy it freely. 


Let the glafſes be covered every night with mats: this 


| ſhould be conſtantly practiſed till the end of May or begin · 


ning or middle of June. 

Giveair to the plants moderately, every warm ſunny day, 
by raiſing one fide of the glaſſes with a prop about an inch, 
or a little more or leſs occaſionally, ſhutting cloſe towards 
evening, and all night. 


ou 


Remember, if the plants have not been ſtopped or top- 


ped before, it muſt now be done : this is to be done when 


the plants have two or three rough leaves: obſerving, 


at that time, to pinch off the top or central bud of the 
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cipal runners from each plant, and theſe would perhaps 


peat it occaſionally in dry weather, till they have taken 
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plant in the manner directed laſt month; and each plant 
thus treated will produce two, three, or four ſhoots, or 
runners: and when theſe runners have three joints, and 
if no fruit appear, it will alſo. be proper to ſtop them 
again, by pinching off the top bud of each at the third 
joint, which will cauſe each of theſe runners to put out 
two or three more ſhoots; and by that practice, the plants — 
ill be well furniſhed with fruitful runners; for it is from 
theſe lateral ſhoots that we are to expect the fruit; as 
when the plants are not ſtopped at the firſt joint, &c. 
2s above, they often produce but only one or two prin- 


run a yard in length without ſhowing one fruit, but eſpe- 
cially the cucumbers. | | 


Sowing Cucumber and Melon Seeds. 


Sow the feeds of cucumbers and melons the beginning 
of this month, to raiſe ſome plants to ridge out, under hand 
or bell-glaſſes, in May.—See the directions of laſt and fol- 
lowing month. = 8 


Lettuces, 


Tranſplant cos and Cilicia lettuce, or any other ſorts 
that require it, where they ſtand cloſe, both thoſe of the 
winter ſtanding, and fuch as were fown in February, or 
early in the laſt month. * | 

Chooſe a ſpot of good ground for theſe plants, and if 
moderately dunged, it will prove beneficial to their growth: 
dig the ground evenly one ſpade deep, and. rake the ſur- 
face ſmooth, then plant the lettuces about ten or twelve 
inches diſtant each way; water them immediately, and re- 


good root. . x | 
Sow cos and cabbage !ettuce; alſo the ſeeds of the large 
admirable cabbage lettuce, which is fingularly fine: like- 
wie the Cilicia and imperial, or any other ſorts of lettuces, 
may be ſown any time this month. 1 
Dig a ſpot of rich ground for them in an open ſituation; 
* 8 ſeed equally, and not too thick, and rake them in 
Wy. | 15 


bat there may be a regular ſucceſſton. PIT 
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Sow ſmall ſallading, generally about once every week or 
fortnight; the ſorts are creſſes, muſtard, rape, and radiſh, 
Dig a bed, &c. of light mellow earth for theſe ſeeds, and 
rake the ſurface fine. Draw ſome flat ſhallow drills; ſow 
the ſeeds therein, each kind ſeparate, and cover them light. 
ly with earth. | | ok 


9 


Cavs 


5 Mater them moderately if the weather ſhould be dry, 


which will greatly promote their growth. 
If thoſe in the open ground are attacked with hoary 


morning froſts, and, if a ſunny day, water it off before the 
ſun comes ſtrong on the plants, as in the laſt month. 


; | | Radiſhes. | 

Thin the general crops of radiſhes where they have * 
rifen too thick, leaving the plants about two or three 
inches aſunder, and clear them from weeds. 

Radiſh ſeed, both of the ſhort-topped and ſalmon, co- 
loured ſorts, ſhould be ſown at three different times this 
month: by which means a conſtant ſupply of young ra. 
diſhes may be obtained, allowing about twelve or four- 
teen days between each time of ſowing; chooſing at this 


time an open ſituation for this ſeed : ſow it evenly on the 


ſurface, and rake it well in, and the plants will come up 


3n-a few days at this ſeaſon, and be of a proper ſize for 


drawing in three or four weeks. PM i 
The crops of early radiſhes, in general, ſhould be often 
watered in dry weather; this will promote their ſwelling 


freely, and will prevent their growing hot and ſticky. 
TTournep- rooted Radiſhes, 


Where the turnep-rooted, or ſmall round radiſhes are | 


required, ſome ſeed may ſtill be ſown any time this month, 
both of white and red farts; but moſt of the white. 
They ſhould be ſown in an, open compartment of light 


ground; and when the leaves of the plants are about an, 
inch broad, they ſhould be thinned about two, three, or four 


e 5011 135 eh 7 724-19 | 
But as to the large Spaniſh turnep-rooted radiſhes, both 


dlack and white ſorts, the principal ſeaſon for ſowing 


them is in June and July; and thoſe from that ſowing will be 
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fit to draw in Auguſt, September and October, when they 
will eat very mild; but of theſe, the black 1s moſt generally 
known, and beſt for principal culture.—See . 
Hoe and thin the turnep-radiſhes ſown laſt month to 
three or four inches diſtance. „„ 8 
3 44. + Spinach and Beets. 

Sow ſpinach for a ſucceſſional crop in May and June; 
it will yet ſucceed, and may be ſown any time this m th. 

Where - -_..ſtant ſupply of this plant is required, you 
ſhould ſow ſome ſeed once a fortnight, as the ſpring 
ſowings ſoon run up for ſeed; obſerving the round- 
leaved ſpinach is ſtill the proper ſort to ſow now, which 
may be ſown either broad-caſt and raked in, or in ſhallow 
drills, | | | 

Hoe the ſpinach which was ſown the former month, 
eſpecially that of the broad-caſt ſowings, and thin the 
plants out to three, four, or five inches diſtance, 80 

Beets, if omitted ſowing before, may ſtill be ſown, of the 
different forts, in the early, part of this month, —See 
March, Ke. | | 5 | 825 

' Earlict, Shallots, and Chives, 


May fill plant garlick, ſhallots, and chives, as directed in 


the two laſt months, 
| Kidney-Beans, 


Plant kidney beans, of the early kinds, the beginning or 


middle of this month. 


Chooſe a compartment of lightiſh dry ground for them, 
where it is defended from cold winds, and open to the 
ſun; draw drills an inch deep, any two feet or thirty 
inches aſunder ; drop the beans in the drills two inches 
apart, and draw the earth equally over them; do not 
cover them more than an inch deep; for, if covered\too 
deep at this early time, they are very liable, many of 
them, to rot, eſpecially if much rain falls; and the plants 
would riſe thin and ſtragglingly; and for the ſame reaſon 
ſhould, at this time, plant them principally in ſettled dry; 
weather, TT ee 0% Ya boi Fan 

About the middle or twentieth to the latter part of this 
month, may plant kidney-beans for a firſt main crop the 
proper ſorts are, the ſpeckled dwarfs, dun coloured, Bat 
terſea-and Canterbury dwarfs; allotting them a free ſitua . 


— 
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tion, and lightiſh good ground; and planted in drills an 
inch deep, the drills two ſect and a half aſunder. 


_ Aſparagus. 


Fork aſparagus beds which are not yet done. Let this 


work be finiſhed the firſt week in this month, for the buds - 
or young ſhoots will now be forming below in great for. 
wardneſs.— See March. | Bo 

Rake the beds ſmooth immediately after they are forked, 

Aſparagus may yet be planted where required, for the 
plants will now take root very freely ; but let this work be 
finiſhed by the middle of the month, for theſe plants will 
not ſucceed well if planted later. | 


Let the fame method be obſerved in planting them 1 


mentioned in the former months. | 

Sow aſpar: gus ſeed, if omitted laſt month, to raiſe plants 
for new plantations, where required, or for forcing.— See 
Aſparagus laſt month. | 


Dreffng and planting Artichokes. 


Where artichokes were not dreſſed and ſlipped laſt 


month, it ſhould be now done, for they will now have 
made their ſpring ſhoots, which will be ſhot up a little 
Height through the ground. | 15 1 
Let the ſame method be obſerved in dreſſing them, as 
directed in March. j 5 5 
Plant artichokes where wanted; they will yet ſucceed 
and have fruit the following autumn, provided you plant 
them ſoon in the month.—See March. | 
Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants; in an 
open ſituation, and lay ſome good rotten dung thereon, 


and dig it in a proper depth. Let young plants be pro- 


cured and prepared as in laſt month, and ſet in rows, four 
feet and a half aſunder, and not lefs than two feet, nor 
more than a yard diſtance from each other in the rows, 
giving a good watering. | ö 


| Cabbages and Savoys. 


Now tranſplant, if not done in March, all the cabbage 
plants vet remaining in their winter beds, or all that you 
intend planting out finally this ſpring, for the ſummer and 


autumnal crops; and let it be done the beginning, or as 


ſoon as poſſible this month, that they may get good root 
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before dry weather ſets in: give the plants a little water 
as ſoon as planted. | | 


forward cabbage plants; it will ſtrengthen them and 
greatly encourage their growth. ; 7 

Sow cabbage and ſavoy ſeeds, to raiſe ſome plants both 
for a ſucceſſion of young ſummer cabbages, and a general 
ſupply of full cabbages and favoys for autumn uſe, and a 
full winter crop; the dame ſorts mentioned laſt month are 
proper. Let theſe ſeeds be ſown, each ſort ſeparately, in an 
open fituation, and rake them in equally, 


hearting cabbages to plant for ſummer coleworts. 

Some of the cabbage and, ſavoy plants which were 
ſown in February and March, for a ſucceſſion of young 
ſummer and autumn cabbages, and a forward autumn 
crop of ſavoys, ſhould be thinned out and pricked into 


for good. 2 

Let this be done when the plants have leaves one or two 
inches broad : preparing beds of good earth about three 
feet and a half wide, in an open ſituation. Let the largeſt 


diſtance every way. Water them immediately, and repeat 


as it occaſionally in dry weather. = DES 
The ſmaller plants which are left in the ſeed-bed ſhould: 

d be cleared from weeds; then give them a good watering, 

nt to ſettle the earth about their roots, looſened in drawing 
out the others; they will then grow ſtrong, and in two or 

an three weeks be in fine order for tranſplantation, 

I", þ | 

- | ” Bore- Cole. | : 

ur Sow curled bore-cole, ſometimes called brown cole and 

107 {Werten cole, for there are two principal forts, one green and 

WS, the other of a dark red or brown colour, are a ſort of looſe 


cabbage or open colewort kind, as they never cloſe, or 
lurn in their l-aves. to form any cloſe head, and are excel- 
lent for winter and ſpring. keg 


Theſe greens are greatly eſteemed for their being ſo 


boil very green and tender, and eat extremely ſweet, both 


Draw-up ſo ne earth about the ſtems of former-planted, 


Sow alſo ſome ſugar-loaf, and Yorkſhire, or other quick- 


nurſery-beds, to get ſtrength before they are planted out 


plants be drawn out regularly from the ſeed-bed, and plant 
them in the beds prepared for them, at four or five inches 


very hardy as almoſt to reſiſt the ſevereſt cold; and they 


their large top-heads, and the ſprouts which ariſe from 


\ 
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the ſides of the ſtalks, which naturally run up tall, and fur. 
niſh, beſides the top-head, numerous fide ſprouts, their- 
whole length, next ſpring. To 

The ſeed may be ſown any time this month; the earlier 
it is ſown now, the more time the plants will have to grow 
ſtrong and tall, both to produce large heads, and great 
* [ of ſide ſprouts; bu for a more particular ac. 
count, ſee the work of March and May. 


Cauliflocvers. 935 


The early cauliflower plants under hand-glaſſes ſhould 
have earth drawn up to their ſtems, This will be of great 
ſervice in promoting a ſtrong forward growth. 

The hand or bell-glaſſes may ſtill be continued over 
theſe plants on nights, and cold wet weather: but in warm 
days, and when there are warm rains, let them be at ſuch 
times expoſed to the free air; but when the plants are con- 
ſiderably advanced in growth, the glaſſes ſhould be raiſed 
proportionally high on props; firſt drawing a border of 
earth, two or three inches high, or more, round each plant; 
then place the props upon that, and ſet the glaſſes on the 
props; but toward the end of this month, or beginning of 
next, if the plants are grown conſiderably large, the glaſſes 
ſhould be taken entirely away. | 
Where any of the winter-ſtanding cauliflower plants in 
frames, borders, & c. were not finiſhed planting out lait 
month, let it now be done as there directed. 

Young cauliflower plants raiſed ſrom ſeed ſown [il 
month, ſhould now be pricked out into nurſery. beds, or 
ſome in a hot-bed, to forward them for final tranſplanting. 
dee March, 1 : 

The cauliflower plants which were raiſed from ſeed ear- 
ly this ſpring, ſhould be planted out for good, ſome of tle 
ſtrongeſt about the latter end of this month, and the rt! 
in, May and Fune. 1 

Make choice of a piece of good ground for them, in à 
free ſituation; ſome good rotten dung ſhould be ſpread 
over the piece, and dug in. Put in the plants about two 
feet or thirty inches diſtant from each other every way. 
Water them immediately. after they are planted; and in 
dry weather repeat ye waterings frequently till the plants 
ys 45ken. gopd iron they will produce ſome middlivg 
heads in July, &c. ä 


. 
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f - Broccoli. eit 

Sow broccoli the beginning or middle, and towards the 
latter end of this month, to come in for autumn, winter, 
and early ſpring ſupply ; chooſe fome early purple, to 
come in for autumn, and late purple to ſtand the winter 


and a proportional ſupply of the white or cauliflower broc- 


coli; ſow them in an open ſpace of light rich ground, 
each ſort ſeparate, and rake them fn evenly : the plants 
will ſoon. comme up; and be fit to plant out in June. 
If any early plants were raiſed in the former months for 
autumn uſe and beginning of winter, let ſome ot them be 
now pricked out into nurſery beds, to get ſtrength for 
planting out finally early in June, &c,—See that article in 
the work of the laſt and following months, CY EE 
Now, early in this month, mark for ſeed ſome of the 
beſt ſpring-heading broccoli, if not done in March, and 


h permitted to remain for ſeedip g: ripening in Auguſt, 


Onions and Leeks, 


Onions and leeks may be yet ſown the beginning of the 
month, for they will not ſucceed well jf ſown later, but 
eſpecially the onions, which will not bulb effectually: or 
may now ſow onions on a light pooriſh ſoil to produce 
ſmall bulbs for pickling. | 

For the method of preparing the ground and ſowing 
theſe ſeeds, ſee Onions and Leeks laſt month, cc. 


by 


Celery, 

The young celery plants, which were fown in February 
or March for an early crop, will be fit to prick out nom 
ſome in the beginning, and others towards the middle or 
latter end of this month, into a nurſery-bed of rich light 
earth, or in a hot-bed, to bring them forwarder. : 

Prepare a ſpot of rich ground, form it into three or 
four feet wide beds, and rake the ſurface ſmooth ; then 
thin out a quantity of the beſt plants from the ſeed-bed, and 
plant them into the above, at about three inches diſtance ; 
or may alſo prick ſome of the earlieſt into a moderate hot- 


bed to forward them; then give a moderate watering, and 


repeat it at times till the plants have taken freſi root. 
The plants ſhould remain in theſe beds a month or ſix 


— — — — — —— 
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weeks, to get ſtrength before they are planted out fit ally 
into the trenches. _ 

As theſe early ſown plants, after they become fit for uſe, 
will not continue long before they will run up 4or ſeed, 
there ſhould not be any 1 quantity of them raiſed or 
planted out. 

Sow ſome. celery ſeed in the firſt or ſecond week of this 
month, to raiſe ſome plants for a general crop, and to ſuc- 
| ceed thoſe which were ſown in March. 

4 Dig for this Raden a bed of rich light earth, and make 
| the ſurface even; fow the ſeed thereon moderately thick, 
1 and rake it in lipghily; and in dry weather, give frequent 
| moderate waterings, both before and after the plants come 
up, which, being very eſſential, ſhould not be omitted. 
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8 owing Car Hoons. 


Where cardoons are required, and if the wing of 
them was omitted laſt month, it may be done the be· 
ginning of this: obſerving the ſame method as directed 
in March. . 

And for their farther culture, ſee + thi work of Any, 


June, and July. 


Carrots and Pa: PAY 


| Carrots may yet be ſown for a full crop; but in orderto 
have tolerable ſized roots in ſome reaſonable time in ſain. 
mer, let the ſeed be fown the beginning of the month. 
Where, however, a ſupply of young carrots are required, | 
it is proper to perform two different ſowings this month; 
the firſt ſowing ſhould be in the beginning, and the ſecond 
towards the latter end of the month. 
Parſneps may alſo ſtill be ſown in the beginning or mids 
dle of this month; but if ſown later, the crop will not 
ſucceed well, at leaſt not to have large ſwelling roots in 
full growth. 
For the meth of ſowing both carrots and parſneps, 
ſee wel work of March. 


Soaving Naſturtiums, 


Saw naſturtium ſeed : draw a drill. or drills, about an 
inch deep, anda yard aſunder, or a ſingle drill under any 
lende, &c, on which to train the plants in their running 
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growth: ſow the feed moderately thin, and cover it in 
regularly with the earth. — See March, 
Sowing Pot- lei be, Sc. 

Thyme and fweet-marjoram ſhould now be ſown, if not 
done laſt month: alſo ſavory and hyflop. 9 

Chooſe a ſpot of liglit rich earth for theſe ſeeds, and 
having dug the ground evenly, and divided it into com- 
partments, {ow the ſeeds on the ſurface, each ſort ſeparate, 
and rake them in lightly ; or may be fown in ſmall drills, 
as obſerved in March, | . | | 

Parſley, Chervil, and coriander, may yet be fown; draw 
ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds; ſow them in the drills, each 
ſort ſeparate, moderately thick, and cover them with earth 
about a quarter to half an inch deep. ey 

Sow borage and bugloſs where wanted; alſo clary, an- 
gelica, lovage, ſcurvy-graſs, caraway, and earduus; bur- 
net, ſorrel, and marigolds, fennel and dill, may likewiſe 
be ſown now, the beginning, middle, or any time this 
month, each ſort ſeparately, in any beds or border of 
common earth, either ſown on the ſurface, and raked in 
evenly, or in ſhallow drills, fix inches to a foot aſunder. 


Planting Pot and Sweet Herbe. 

Plant rooted: ſlips of balm, penny-royal, and chamo- 
mile, &c. in the herbary, or plaees where they are to rev 
main, ſix to eight or nine inches diſtance. | 
Mint ſucceeds very well, planted any time this month; 
tie method of planting it now is both by ſlipping the 
young plants, and by cuttings of the ſtalks. _ ESE 
By young plants.--Proceed to ſome old mint-beds, and 
flip off a proper quantity of the ſtrongeſt young ſhoots 
that are about from three or four to five or fix inches high, 
drawing them up carefully with a little root to each flip; 
then plant them in rows, allowing fix inches between each 
row; and let them be ſet about four inches apart in the 
lines. Water them as ſoon as they are planted, and re: 
peat it frequently in dry. weather, till the plants are well 
rooted :; and they will ſoon advance in quick growth, for 
plentiful uſe all ſummer, and to gather for drying, &c. 
By cuttings.—When the ſpring ſhoots in the old beds 
&, have advanced from about ſix to ten or fifteen inches 


Nh. — 
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high, cut off a quantity, and divide them into lengths cf 


about half a foot; plant them in rows, as above directed, | 
and give a good watering ; they. will readily grow ang ſu 
multiply exceedingly. _ „„ | we pl 
--Root-ſlips of tanſey and tarragon may yet be planted; 
likewiſe pot-marjoram, burnet, chives and forrel. de 
It They ſhould be planted where they are to remain; a. gu 
Wil lowing eight or nine inches diſtance between plant and | 
FE" om ( % 
[00 Plant top-ſtips of ſage ; they will grow freely. dif 
I _ - Let the ſlips be now of the young ſhoots of laſt ſummer, | 
0 thoſe of the fame year not being fit till next month or 
jy June; flipping off a quantity of about five, fix, or ſcyen 8 
h inches in length, and plant them in a ſhady border, at four mo! 
Fi or five inches«diſtance, inſerting them into the earth almoſt earl 
Ii to their tops: water them ſrequently in dry weather, They the 
will make good plants by Auguſt or September; and may and 
Phi then be taken up, and planted in beds of good earth, at ten 80 
1 or twelve inches diſtance every way WD. in, 
Wi} - Thyme, byſſop, ſavory, and winter-marjoram, grow T 
14 freely from ſide-ſlips or cuttings, planted any time this inch 
Fi month; or by ſlipping the roots and top together, or di. tum. 
4 _ vided into rooted off-ſets, planting and managing the are 
whole in the ſame manner as above - directed for the ſage, your 
This is alſo ſtill a good ſeaſon to plant and to propagate il »:1: 
by flips, lavender, for its flowers to diſtil, &c, alſo rue, 
roſemary, and lavender-cotton, in ſmaller portions, for 
domeſtic occaſions: all propagated by ſmall branch-flips or Py 
Cuttings of the young wood; and may alſo plant wormwood, lf bed c 
| Let the ſlips or cuttings be ſhoots of laſt ſuuimer, four ot Neither 
| five to fix or eight inches long. Plant them in a ſhady border, face, 
10 about ſix inches aſunder, and each about half way in the I eſten 
11 ground. Let them be frequently watered, In September Plants 
they may he taken up, and planted where they are to re- But 
1 main, allowing them a foot diſtance. 55 1 


Note. Roated full plants of all the above herbs and aro- Mud d: 
matics, may alſo be planted now for immediate occalions. * 
| Capficums, Love. apples, and Baſil. aq 

- Sow capficum and love-apples, for their fruit to pickle, 
and for ſoups, &c: alfo baſil, if omitted laſt month; the 
beginning or middle of this, being ſtill a proper ſeaſon for 
that work, ſowing them in a hot · bed, as directed in Marc 


| Plan 
Ulterer 
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7. urneps. 


Turneps may be ſown any time this moodth for a full 
ſummer crop; this ſeed is of a quick growth, and the 
plants will appear a few days after the ſeed is ſown. 

Let this feed be ſown in an open ſpot of ground, mo- 
derately thin, and as equally as poſſible; tread it down re- 
oularly, and rake it in with a light and even hand. | 

Hoe and thin the early turneps which were ſown the two 
former months, leaving the plants ſeven or eight inches 
diſtant from each other, | | 


 Seorzonera and Salſafy. 


Sow ſcorzonera and ſalſafy, about the middle of this 
month, for the principal crop, "Thoſe which are ſown- 
earlier than that time, are apt to run up for ſeed before 
the roots acquire their due ſize, eſpecially the ſcorzonera, 
and are thereby rendered uſeleſs. | 

Sow them ſeparately in open ſituations, and rake them: 
in, or ſown in drills, fix or eight inches aſander, 

They will require thinning in May or June to five or ſix 
mches diſtance, and the roots will attain perieCtion in au- 
tumn, and continue good all winter till ſpring following; 
are by many much efteemed, both to boil and eat like 
young carrots, and in ſoups, & c. and the ſalſafy like- 
wiſe for its young top-thoots in ſpring. 


> Purſlane, 


Purſlane may be ſown now, if warm dry weather, on 
bed of light rich earth, in the common ground. Sow it 
either in drills fix inches aſunder, or evenly on the ſur- 
face, and rake it in lightly and regular. Water the bed 
often in dry weather, and ſhade it from the hot ſun till the 
plants are come up, and have gotten a little ſtrength, 2 


But if cold or very, wet weather, fow ſome either in 2 


hot-bed, under ſhelter of glaſſes, or in a warm * nn,: 
and defended from cold, &c. | 


This plant being of a moiſt cold nature, is by many peo- 


ple much eſteemed to uſe in ſummer fallads. 85 


Beans, b | 8 
Plant more brand this ſhould be 3 at pins or thinks £ 


ifferent times this month, allowing twelve or fourteen” 
5 ä 8 5 N i l | | ; 1013 
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days between each time of planting; in order thereby to 
have a plentiful regular ſupply of young beans in good 
perfection. PETE LR] 

The long-podded beans are a proper kind to plant at 
this time. This bean is a remarkable great bearer; it js 
alſo a very fine eating bean, if gathered while young; and 
is a very profitable bearer for the uſe of a family. They 
may be planted any time this month, allowing the diſtance 
of two feet and half, or a yard between the rows. 


The Windſor bean, Toker, and the Sandwich, or any 


of the large kinds of beans, may yet be planted. 

Let theſe be alſo planted in rows, a yard at leaſt a. 
ſunder. - | 

But in planting the above, or any other large kind of 
beans, if you allow the diſtance of three feet and a half 
between the rows, you might then have a row of ſavoys 
between, planted; next month or June; and if four feet 
aſunder, may plant two rows either of thoſe or ſpring-ſown 
cabbages, to come in for autumn and winter-ſervice,. 

The white-bloſſom beans are great favourites with many 
people; they may alſo be planted any time this month, 
Let the rows be two-feet and a half aſunder. 

Theſe beans are but ſmall, but none excel them for 
eating whilſt young; and they are plentiful bearers, for 


their ſtalks are generally loaded with pods, from the very 


bottom to the top. | 
Any other torts of beans e cabheg increaſe the varie. 
ty, may now be planted, | 


Draw earth to the ſtems of all ſorts of beans which are 


come up; this ſhould be done when. the plants are from 
about three to four or five inches high, and it will greatly 
ſtrengthen and forward their growth, 5 


| Peas. | 
Sow peas to ſucceed thoſe ſown in March. Where 


_ conſtant ſupply of peas ate required, there ſhould be ſome 


ſown at leait every fortnight or three weeks. 

The marrow fat and Spaniſh moratto, being of the large 
kinds, are both very fine eating peas, and great beartrs, 
and are very proper kinds to ſow at this ſeaſon ; likewite 


the rouncival is a fine large pea for a late crop; but any 
other of the large kind of peas may be ſown any time this 


month. 
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The hotſpurs, or any of the ſmaller kinds of peas are 
alſo proper to be ſown now, if required: alfo any of the 
dwarf ſorts ; for moſt ſorts will ſucceed if ſown any time 
in this month, 

Draw earth to ſuch rows of peas which are come up 
| and advanced a little height. This will ſtrengthen the 

lants and forward them greatly in their growth. 5 
This earthing ſhould always be performed, for the firſt 
time, when the plants are about three or four inches high. 

Set ſticks to peas where you intend it, for them to climb 
upon. This ſhould be done when the plants are about 
five or fix inches high, obſerving to have ſticks of a pro- 
per height ; that is, for the marrowfat and other large 
peas, they ſhould be fix or ſeven feet high ; but thoſe of 
four or five feet will do for the hutſpurs, and other ſmall 
forts of peas, placing one row of ſticks to each row of peas. 


_.* Potatoes. | 
Potatoes may yet be ſucceſsſully planted, if it was omit- 
ted in the lalt month; but they ſhould be planted the 
firſt or ſecond week in this month, that they may attain 
good perfection for uſe forward in autumn, and full 
growth by October, | | 
Note. — However, I have planted potatoes ſo late as the 
latter end of this month, and have had very fine autumn 
crops; and have ſometimes planted in May, and beginning 


of ſune, and have alſo had tolerable good ſucceſs. | But 1 


ſhould not adviſe this late planting for any general prac- 
tice; only that in caſe the ground intended for planting 
cannot be ſooner got ready, or of any caſual delay or omiſ- 


hon, may venture to plant them with tolerable hopes of a 


good full crap, fit to take up about Michaelmas. 

However, the beginning and middle of this month is 
not too late to plant full crops, with expectation of a plen- 
tiful production in good perfection. 


For the method of planting theſe roots, ſee. the work 


Deftroy Weeds. -- 


| Weeds will now begin to appear plentifully, from ſeed 
in every part of the garden. The utmoſt diligence ſhould 
be uſed to deſtroy them while they are young, before they 
tet the ſtart of the crops; eſpecially towards the middle 
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avd-latter end of this month, when, if a forward ſeaſon 
they will be advancing in rapid growtin. 

Tay particular regard, at that time, to your ſmall croys; 
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raiſiu 


bear 
tranſi] 


7 as onions, carrots, parſneps, and the like; weeds gro But 
| much-quicker than they do; and if they are not weededin dle or 
| time, either by ſmall hoeing, or hand-weeding, the weed tranſp 
Wl will ſoon overtop the plants, and occaſion. much labour ſoon : 
| and trouble to clear them. Ed pt DSA 1 But 
| Take the opportunity of dry weather, and boe the plants 
. ground between the rows of beans, peas, cabbages, and ſeed a 

cauliflowers, and other-crops that ftand wide, to deſtroy the pl 
the weeds. | ; : 1 dung, 
A large piece of ground may ſoon be gone over with Wh May, 
a hoe, when the weeds are ſmall; but when they ar plante 
permitted to grow large, it requires double labour to de. Wi them + 
firoy them. | | N a But 
1 Sea Cabbage. : | P = 
May yet ſow ſeed of the ſea cabbage, as directed ad rampa 
month, if then omitted. . in Ma 
Or, where required, may alſo tranſplant year-old plants, way li 
now advancing in ſhoots, either from ſeed- beds, or former 
pricked - out beds, or tranſplanted rows, &c. and planted 
for a crop where wanted, in beds finally to remain.--Se —— 
March. | 
| Gourds and Pumpkins, | 
Now you may ſow the ſeeds of gourds and pumpkins, 
See the Lift of Plants. 
The fruit of theſe plants being ſometimes uſed, both 
when quite young, and in their more advanced and mature 
growth, for culinary purpoſes, a few may be raiſed fot WW Þ0kU 
theſe occabons. | . ſor 
With reſpect to ſowing the ſeeds vf any of the above and ch 
ſorts, it is to be obſerved, that, in order to bring the plan WW 'entur 
forward, to produce fruit as ſoon as poſſible, and to ripen other 
early in autumn, they muſt be ſown in a hot- bed, either under ot tc 
a frame and lights, or iu a ſmaller hot- bed for one or mor ſo free 
hand or bell-glaſſes, & c. earthing the bed five or fix inche lo well 
thick; and, in either of which, ſow the ſeed about half a We. O 
inch to near an inch deep, and directly put on the glaſſes {ſome « 
obſerving alſo, to throw a mat, &c. over the bed on nights ledge { 
ke up 


When the plants appear, give plenty of air every day, 
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| raiſing the glaſſes; for they muſt be brought by degrees to 


bear the open air fully, to harden and prepare them for 
tranſplanting in May. ee e eee YO 
But theſe ſeeds ſhould not be ſown until about the mid- 
dle or third week in the month; and they will be ready to 
tranſplant by the third or fourth week in May, which is as 
ſoon as they can generally thrive in the full open air. 

But if required to have any of the curious ſorts of theſe 
plants to produce ripe fruit as early as poſſible, ſow the 
ſeed as above, about the middle of the month, either in 
the places where they are to remain, upon holes of hot 
dung, covering them with hand-glafſes until the end of 
May, or may be raiſed in a hot-bed, as before directed, and 
planted out under hand-glaſſes; or for want of ſuch, plant 
them cloſe under a warm fence in May. | * 

But for the method of their further culture and proper 
places to plant them in finally, fee the work of May. = 

However, as to the common pumpkin, it being rather too 
rampant to raiſe as above, and is more adviſable to ſow it 
in May, in the place where the plants are to remain; as 
may likewiſe any of the gourd kinds. See May. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN, 


| Planting Fruit Trees. 


"RUIT trees may yet be planted where required. The 
forts which will now ſucceed are apples, pears, plums, 
and cherries, But rather than lofe à ſeaſon, you may alſo 
venture to plant apricots, peaches, and nectarines, or an 
other forts of fruit trees; for moſt ſorts will yet take 


root tolerably well, though probably they will not ſhoot 


ſo freely, nor be able to reſiſt the drought in the ſummer 


ſo well as thoſe which were planted a month or two ſoon- 
er. Obſerving, however, that where late planting is from 
ſome cauſe unavoidable, and having a previous knows 
ledge thereof, it would in that caſe be bighly proper to 
ake up tbe trees ſome time before, to check their ſhooting, 
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Ap 
and lay them by the roots, in a trench of-earth, till they wit 
can be planted. | 384 © 41> pre 

Where, however, it is intended to plant any of the abgy in F 
kind of fruit trees now, let them be planted the firſt qi ( 
fecond week in the month, if poſſible; for they will ng the 
take roat ſo well, nor grow profperouſly, if planted later, and 

When they are planted, let every tree have a large yz. tho! 
tering; it will cauſe the earth to ſettle in cloſe amoys ſho1 
their roots, and prepare them for ſtriking forth tre rem 

fibres. Let the waterings be repeated in dry weather jure 
about once a week or fortnight. $44; 

Ne planted trees in general, but particularly fuck WW the 

as are planted late in the ſpring, ſhould be frequently emb 
watered in dry weather; but once in a week or ten day, &c. 
or thereabouts, will be often enough. In doing this and 
give a ſufficient watering to reach the roots effectuall nor 
and Jet their heads be ſometimes watered as well 3 atter 

their roots. | | | | ing 

To preſerve the earth moiſt about the roots of ney and, 


. planted trees, let ſome mulch be ſpread on the ſurface of WM geſte 
the ground, round their ſtems : this will keep out the as, i 
effects of ſun and wind, and the earth will retain a due depr 
moiſture, with the aſſiſtance of a moderate watering noy 
and then. 


N | | A] 
Deſtroy Tnſefs on Fruit Trees. now 
Inſects ofte. do much damage to fruit trees, if not pte. mh 
vented. This is the time they begin to breed on the buds, ah 
leaves, and new-advancing ſhoots of young trees, and back 
alſo frequently on thoſe of older growth. Proper mean q. i 
ſhould be uſed to deſtroy them in time, before they ſpread 6g 
over the general branches. | | | Ta 
Wall trees, in particular, more eſpecially peaches and . 7 
nectarines, &c. being the moſt liable to their depredations, ery 
ſhould be frequently looked over. * 
Where you perceive any of the leaves of theſe trees u 4 
have a crumply, deformed appearance, clammy, &c. It 3 
a certain ſign of inſects. Let the worſt of theſe leaves be hg; 
taken off as ſoon as they appear: and if the ends of any oi » 
the young ſhoots are al ſo attacked, prune away ſuch infected 
parts: and if furniſhed with a garden watering engine, | Ma 


would be greatly ſerviceable therewith to daſh the brauchs 


Re W þ 
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with water in dry weather; which, and the other above 
precautions, if proceeded to in time, will do a great deal 
in preventing the miſchief from ſpreading confiderably. 

Or where wall trees are much infeſted, firſt pull off all 
the curled or crumpled leaves; then get ſome tobacco-duſt, 
and ſcatter ſome of it over all the branches, but moſt on 
thoſe places where the inſects are troubleſome. . This 
ſhould be ſtrewed over the trees on a morning, and let it 
remain. It will greatly diminiſh the vermin, and not in- 
jure the leaves or fruit. | | | 

But fruit trees are alſo ſometimes attacked by inſects of 
WT the caterpillar tribe, contained numeroufly in a minute 
embryo ſtate in ſmall webs, depoſited on the branches, 
Kc. animating by the heat of the weather, ſoon over-run 
and devour the young leaves, whereby neither the trees 
nor fruit proſper in growth ; which ſhould therefore be 
attended to occaſionally, eſpecially'in young trees, pick- 
ing off the webs, & c. before they animate conſiderably ; 
and, if accommodated with a watering engine, above ſug- 
reſted, might play the water ſtrongly upon the trees; ſo 
as, in the whole, to diminiſh the increaſe and ſpreading 
depredations of the vermin as much as. poſlible, 


Finiſh all Pruning, 
All winter-pruning that ſtill remains to be done ſhould 


trees, and others, as ſoon as poſſible, eſpecially in the for- 
ward-bloſſoming wall trees, & c. as apricots, peaches, nec- 
tarines, which will be conſiderably advanced in bloflom 
buds, and probably ſome in full bloom, and therefore 
ſhould be forwarded in the pruning with particular care, 
fniſhing the whole early in this month. | 

* Likewiſe in cherries, plums, pears, and apples, that fill 
, remain unpruned, loſe no time now in forwarding that 
wi work, firſt the cherries and plums, then the pears and ap- 
les, — 

; And any vines and figs not pruned, give particular at- 
tention to have theſe finiſhed as ſoon as poffible, in the be- 
ginning or middle of this month at fartheſt. 4 


8 {0 


Propagating Vines. 


May ſtill plant cuttings of vines, to raiſe a ſupply of 
new plants; and for the method, ſce the work of March. 
| L 2 


now be wholly completed in all kinds of wall and eſpalier 
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ward ſeaion, be advancing in numerous 
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Vines are alſo propagated by layers; and it is not yet to) 


late to lay them; obſerving that the one and two year 


ſhoots are the proper parts to lay, laying them three or four 
inches deep in the earth, together ſometimes. where con. 
venient, with that part of the branch the ſhoots proceed 
from, leaving about three buds of the young ſhoors out of 
the ground.” F > | 115-4 

They will be well-rooted by Michaelmas; then they 
may be ſeparated from the old plants, and planted either 
in a nurſery-bed for a year or two, or where they are final 


to remain. 


Begin tlie & unmer-dreſſing of Fines, 


| Vines againſt the walls ſhould be looked over about the 
latter end of this month; they will, by that time, if a for. 
| ſpring ſhoots, and 

the uſeleſs ones ſhould be diſplaced. 
In looking over the vines, obſerve, at this time, to dif. 


place only ſuch ſhoots as appear to be abſolutely uſelef 


there generally ariſes many ſmall ſhoots from the old 


branches; but as theſe, from the old wood, ſeldom produce 


grapes the ſame year, therefore let moſt of them be rubbe 
off cloſe, except in ſuch places where a ſupply of new wood 
is, or will apparently be wanted, which ſhould be well at 


tended to; and leave for the preſent all the ſhoots which 
ariſe from the laſt year's wood, for ſame year's bearers: but 


where two ſhoots ariſe from one eye, take the worſt away, 

the remaining one will grow ſtronger, and its fruit be ſupe 

rior in proportion. | 1 1 8 
Let it be obſerved? that this dreſſing or diſplacing of 


uſeleſs ſhoots is at this early time to be performed chief 
with the finger and thumb, rubbing the ſhoots off cloſe. 


The uſeleſs ſhoots being cleared away, the uſeful ones, 
when of due length, ſhould be trained cloſe to the wall, iu 
a regular manner, fo that each may equally enjoy the ad- 


vantage of the ſun and air, to promote its growth, togethe! 
with that of the fruit. | 


By the above early regulating the grape-vines, tit 


bunches of grapes will advance freely in their proper growth 


larger, more regular, and ripen ſooner in greater perfection, 


than when the vines are ſuffered to run into contuſion; 


besides, the work can be performed conſiderably ſooner 


end with much greater requiſite corre&neſs, regularitſ 
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and eſſential effect, both to the vines, and proſperity of the 


fruit. . 
"The vines in the vineyard ſhould now have ſtakes placed 


to them. If it was not dohe before, let this be done the 
beginning of the month. | | 

Fix the ſtakes firmly in the ground; then let the vines 
be tied to them neatly, and at regular diſtances. 
The ground between the rows of vineyard-vines ſhould 
de kept perfectly free from weeds; for keeping the ſur- 
face of the ground quite clean between the vines in this 
order of culture proves of particular advantage in pro- 
moting a forward or free growth in the advancing young. 
. | 

Therefore, when weeds make their appearance, let_the 
hoe be applied to them in a dry day, and deſtroy them be- 
fore they arrive at any conſiderable growth, | 


Protefting the Bloſſoms, Qc. of Wall Trees from Fro, 

Continue to defend the bloſſoms and young fruit on wall 
trees, particularly thoſe of the choice forts of apricots, 
peaches, and nectarines, as in February and March. 

Where the ſheltering of theſe trees is practiſed, it ſhould be 
continued occaſionally all this month; for although there 
may happen to be ſome fine warm days and nights, yet the 
weather is ſometimes ſo very inconſtant at this ſeaſon, that 


| we often have ſuch ſevere hard froſis as to prove the de- 


ſtruction of the bloſſoms and young fruit on ſuch of the 
above trees as are fully expoſed, ; 8 

Therefore, in unfavourable ſprings, when appearance 
of froſty nights, & c. the ſhelter thould be continued occa- 
ſonally with mats, &c. till the fruit is as large as the end 
of a little finger; and even then they are not always paſt 
danger, as is often experienced. | 

They may be protected either with mats every cold 
night, and taken down in fine mornings, or, in default of 
theſe, with large nets, to remain day and night, if curtings of 
ever-greens are uſed, as laurel, \ew, &c. as adviſed laſt 
month: let them alſo remain conitantly, till the fruit is paſt 
danger. See February and March. „ 


Rubbing off ihe uſeleſs Buds of Wall Trees. 
Begin to look over apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, 
about the latter end of this month, and rub off the new 


”» 
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advancing ill- placed fore. right ſhoot-buds, and other ir. 
regular growths, and ſuch young ſhoots as are evidently 
uſeleſs or unneceſſary, . 5 

That is to ſay, all ſhoots which are produced direfly 
— 7 th on the front of the branches, ſhould be rubbed 
off cloſe. And, likewiſe, all ſuch ſhoots as ariſe in Parts 
of the tree, -where they are evidently not wanted, and 
ſuch as are fituated in places where they cannot he 
regularly trained to the wall, ſhould alſo at this time be 
diſplaced, or others thinned, where greatly ſuperabundant, 
But let it be obſerved that all regular- placed fide-ſhioos 
and leaders, and ſuch others which are anywiſe properly 
{ituated for laying in, muſt be left; and ſhould, when of 
due length, in the two ſucceeding months, be trained to 
the wall, cloſe and in a regular manner. | 
For more particulars reſpecting the ſummer- dreſſing of 
theſe trees, fee May and Func. 


7 hinning Wall. Fruit. | 


Thin apricots, where they are produced too thick on the 
trees, eſpecially where they are in cluſters, and the young 
fruit alittle advanced in growth, nearly as big as the largeſt 
peas, or the end of a little finger, which they ſometimes 
are, in forward ſprings, by the latter end of this month, 
which will be time enough to begin that work. 


Obſerve, in thinning them, to leave the moſt promiſing 
and beſt ſhaped fruit; but do not leave the fruit ſo cloſe 
together, as, in their advancing growth, to thruſt one ano- 
ther off the branches. . 

Begin at one fide of the tree, and look over the branche; 
regularly one by one; and ſingle out in each branch the 
fruit which you would leave at proper diſtances, and let all 
the reſt on that branch be cleared away; then go to the 
next, and ſo proceed from branch to branch, in a regular 
manner,—See next month, | 

The young green fruit thinned off as above may gene- 
rally be ſaved for tarts, for which they are excellent; and 
will now be highly acceptable for that occaſion, 

Grafling. 
., Grafting may vet be performed, if required. 


Ihe ſorts which will yet ſucceed are ſome, of the late 
kinds of apples, pears, aud plums ; but they muſt be grate 
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ed the beginning of the month; for they will not fucceed 
well if done later than that time. eee 


Of the new Grafted Trees. 


New grafted trees ſhould now be often looked over, to 
ſee if the clay keeps cloſe about the grafts; it being apt to 
crack, and ſometimes fall off. Where you find it any 
way defective, ſo as to admit the air and wet to the gratt, 
Jet the old clay be taken off, and. add ſome new 1n 1ts 
ſtead, | 1 

All thoſe ſhoots, which riſe from the ſtock, below the 
oraft, muſt be taken off conſtantly as they are produced: 
theſe, if permitted to remain, would rob the graft of nou- 
rihment, and prevent it ſhooting freely. 


Nexw-budded Trees. 


Look alſo over new-budded trees, that is to ſay, thoſe 
that were budded laſt ſummer; they will now begin to 
advance in their firſt ſhoots, proceeding immediately from 
the inoculated bud, which, having remained dormant from 
its inſertion in the ſtock laſt ſummer till this ſeaſon, will 
now puſh forth each one ſtrong ſhoot, to form the begin- 
ning of the future new tree of the defired ſort, Examine, 
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therefore, the young ſhoots, and look with a careful eye for 


inſets, which ſometimes attack them, if very dry weather. 
If the leaves curl up, inſects are the cauſe. of it; and, if 
not prevented, will ſpoil the ſhoots in their firſt growth. 
Let the curling leaves be careſully picked off; it will pre- 
vent the miſchief ſpreading farther, 


Suffer no ſhoots to remain that come from the ſtock. 
Let them be taken off as often as they ſhoot out, leaving 
nothing that may draw nouriſhment irom the bud-ſhoots 


% 


of inoculation, 


8 trawberry Beds, | | 


Strawberry beds ſhould now be kept perfectly free from 


weeds, The runners-produced from the plants ſhould be 
conſtantly cleared away as they advance. But where new 
plantations are wanted, let ſome of the firſt produced run- 
ners remain till June to form young plants, then to be 
trauſplanted, as directed in that month. | | 
Water the beds of fruiting - plants frequently, in dry 
weather, towards the laiter end of the month, when they 
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begin to advance for bloom; for, if they are not ſupplied 
with that article, in a dry time, the fruit will be ſmaller 
and of leſs abundant production. | 7 
5 N Early Fruits in forcing. 
Let the ſame care be taken of the early fruits of all kind; 
now in forcing as directed laſt month and February. 
„ N | 


* 


nw 


"THE PLEASURE, oz FLOWER GARDEN. 
Tender Amual Flower Plants. | 


MAKE a new hot-bed, wherein either to ſow ſeed, or 


raiſed tender annuals, which were ſown in February, or be. 
ginning or any time in March. 

Such as cockscombs, tricolors, double balſams, and 
globe-amaranthus, egg-plant, double ſtramonium, ſenſi. 
tive-plant, and diamond ficoides, or ice-plant, and, marvel 
of Peru, &c, | a Flo 32 | 

Where theſe curious plants are required in any tolerable 
degree of perfection, they muſt, at this time, be brought 
forward, by the aſſiſtance of a regular and due degree of 
hot-bed heat under frames and glaſſes; and where that is 
pony attended to, the plants will be large and beautiful 

y the middle or latter end of June, or the beginning of 


uly.. 

Therefore, ſuch of thoſe tender annuals as were raifed 
by ſowing at the end of February, or any time laſt month, 
ſhould now have another hot- bed, in which to prick or 
plant them to forward their growth as above; and as di- 
rections are given in March, that ſuch of theſe tender 
plants as were raiſed early be pricked out from the ſeed- 
e ee a new hot- bed, three or four inches aſunder, and 
' which diſtance being ſufficient room for them to grow 
for about three weeks or a month, when they will beſo 
far advanced in their growth as to interfere with each 
| other; they muſt then be allowed a greater diſtance, either 


by tranſplanting the whole, or by thinning and removing 
ſome of them into another freſh hot-bed, which may be 


tranſplant young plants of the beſt kinds of the early. | 
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made any time in this month, as you ſhall ſee occaſion, in 
f-gard to the growth of the plants. 1 

Make the hot-bed for the above purpoſe of the beſt hot 
dung, ſuch as has been firſt very well prepared; and let 
the bed be made two feet and a half high, and ſet a frame 
and glaſſes thereon, railing the lights behind to paſs off the 
rank {teams | | 

When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay in the 
earth; this muſt be light and rich, not ſifted, but very 
well broken with the ſpade and hands, and muſt be laid 
fix or ſeven inches thick on every part within the frame; 
and when the earth has been on the bed twenty-four 
hours, it will then be in a right condition to receive the 
plants, | | | „ 

The hot-bed being ready, then take up the plants, either 
wholly, or part of them in a regular thinning order, very 
carefully out of their preſent bed, with a ball of earth, or 
as much as will conveniently adhere about their roots, and. 
plant them in the new bed about fix inches diſtant each, 
way; or fome alſo in pots fingly, and plunged in the hot- 
bed; then give the whole a light watering, to ſettle the 
earth properly about their roots; directly put on the 
glaſſes, and let the plants be ſhaded from the ſun till they 
have taken freſh,root, by throwing a ſingle mat over the 
glaſſes ai thoſe hours when the ſun is ſo powerful as to occa- 
ſion the plants to flag. Obferve to raiſe the glaſſes behind a 
little way every day to let the ſteam of the bed paſs free- 
ly off; and if there ſhould be much ſteam in the bed, let 
the glaſſes be alſo raiſed a little at one corner a-nights, and 
hang a mat before the place; and when the plants have 

ſtruck freſh root, and begin to puſh, let them have air 


admitted freely every mild and calm day to ſtrengthen 


them, by raiſing the upper ends of the lights one to two 
or three inches; but muſt be ſhut down every night, pro- 
vided there be no great ſteam ; and let the glaſſes be always 
covered every night with mats. | . rect 
Remember to refreſſ the plants often with moderate 
waterings, for it will greatly promote their growth. © 


When the plants have advanced in height near tothe 
plaſſes, then let the frame be raifed at bottom, about'tix 
inches, in order to give them full liberty to ſhoot; and 
according as the plants riſe higher, continue to raiſe the 
Irame in proportion, in the manner as directed in the work 
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of next month. At each time of raiſing the frame, obſerve 
to cloſe up the vacancy below, by nailing mats to the bot. 
tom of the ſrame. . 5 5 
For the particular method of managing the above frame 
ſee the work of May. | 5 * 260 
The above practice of occaſionally raiſing the frame ae. 
"cording as the plants advance in height is only principally 
neceſſary where it may be required to have any particular 
larger-growing forts of theſe tender annuals drawn up in 
a ſtrong growth and tall ſtature, as was formerly in much 
requeſt, ſuch as the giant cockscombs, tricolors, &e, 
which ſometimes, by that means, are run up four to five or 
fix feet high; and in the cockscombs, the ſtem crowned 
by a very large creſted flower-head ; but as the culture in 
drawing theſe kinds in tall growth being attended with x 
great deal of particular care and trouble, it is not now ſo 
generally practiſed as formerly, eſpecially as the ſame kinds 
of plants in moderate growth are more conveniently raiſed, 
and better adapted for general occaſions, | 
ll But where there is the convenience either of a drawing. 
[ frame, or glaſs-caſe, for the purpoſe of drawing the tall 
j | growing cockscombs, tricolers, and other curious annual 
plants, it may be effected to greater advantage. 
The drawing-frame is either one entire deep frame, or 
compoſed of two, three, or more different frames, all of 
the {ame length and breadth; and each about nine or ten 
inches deep, except the frame of the glaſſes, and that muſt 
be twelve inches deep in front, and eighteen at the back; 
and being all of equal dimenſions in width and length, 
made in a very exact manner, to fix one on the top of ano- 
ther, appearing as but one frame, when all thus joined; aud 
are to be made uſe of in the following manner: 
HhHeegin firſt with the deepeſt frame; then, when the plants 
have reached the glaſſes, let the ſaid frame be taken up, and 
in its place ſet one of the others, and immediately fix the 
deepeſt frame upon that, as above; and then, when they 
have filled that ſpace, let another frame be added; obſerv- 
ing, as above, to let the deepeſt or ſloping frame be always 
placed uppermoſt, in order to receive the glaſſes, —For a 
"deſcription of the glaſs-caſe for this occaſion, fee Flows 
: Garden of Ma 9 . 2 Ty PHT 
As to chole cockscombs, tricolors, balſams, and the 
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Ike kinds, which were ſown in the middle or latter end of 

March, they will now be ready to prick out. | 
They muſt, in order to bring them forward, be pricked 

out upon a new hot-bed ;- therefore, let one be prepared 


for them the beginning or middle of this month, making 


it about two feet, or two and a half high in dung. Set on a 
frame, and lay in five or ſix inches depth of rich earth; then 
removing the plants from the ſeed-bed, prick them in this at 
three or four inches diſtance from each other; give them a 
very moderate watering, put on the glaſſes, and ſhade 
the plants carefully from the ſun, till they have taken 
good root. Let the glaſſes be raifed every day, as occaſion 


requires, to let the ſteam out, and alſo to admit freſh air 


to the plants. : | ROWS 
Theſe plants are to be managed, in every reſpect, as 


directed above for the early-raiſed plants of the fame 


kinds, | „ 
Sowing any of the above kinds of tender annuals, if 
omitted in the two former months, may ſtill be done; 


and the plants, raiſed from this ſowing, may be brought 


to flower in July, Auguſt, &e, 

| The ſorts which you may yet ſow are cockscombs, 
tricolors, balſams, globe-amaranthus, -egg-plants, and alſo 
the ice-plant, or any other ſorts, obſerving the fame method 
in ſowing as directed in February and March. | | 


Pricking-out and ſowing leſi-tender Annuals, 


Aflight hot-bed ſhould alſo be made now to prick ſome 
of the ſecond claſs, or leſs-tender annual plants upon, 
winch were raiſed laſt month. 


The principal ſorts are, marvel of Peru, China-aſters,' 


India-pinks, ten-week ſtocks, mignonette, French and 
African marigolds, and chryſanthemums, likewiſe common 
balſams, baſil, capſicums, and love-apples, yellow ſweet- 
ſultan, perſicaria, tree-amaranthus, purple amaranthus, 
prince's-feather -amaranthus, love-hes-bleeding- amaran- 


thus, convolvulus major, ſcarlet convolvulus, palma-Chriſti, 


ſcabious, alkekengi or winter- cherry, tobacco plant, zin- 
nia, Indian corn, gourds, &c. all of which, if pricked out, 
upon a moderate hot-bed, may be forwarded conſiderably 
to a flowering ſtate. 1 6 

Therefore, where convenient, in having a proper ſup- 
ply of hot dung and 4 it is adviſable to prepare 
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a moderate hot-bed, about the middle or any time of this 
month, to.prick out a quantity of the principal forts of the 
above; make the bed only about two faet thick of dung; 
and having ſet on a frame, earth the bed fix inches thick; 
then draw out of the ſeed · bed ſome of the ſtrongeſt plant) 
and prick them in the new bed, three or four inches _ 
ſtant, and give a little water; and likewiſe prick ſome in 
pots, placed alſo in the hot-bed ; then put on the lights, 
and allow ſhade from the ſun, till the plants have ſtruck 
root; being careful to admit freſh air daily, and repeat 
the waterings occaſionally. Or, in default of frames, &c. to 
place over the above hot-bed, may cover with an awning of 
mats; or alſo, in want of hot-beds, may prick them ina bed 
of natural earth, about the latter end of the month, fix 
fome hoops acroſs, and let mats be drawn over them 
every night, and alſo occaſionally in the day time, when 
the weather is very cold, by drawing them over the north 
fide particularly, to break off the cutting air, and leave 
the front next the ſun open. The plants are to remain in 
theſe beds about a month, or five or ſix weeks: then let 
them be taken up with a ball of earth about their roots, 
and planted in the borders, or where they are to remain 
to flower; and ſome of the more curious ſorts plant als 
in pots, Fs | rad 
The ſeeds of French and African marigolds, and chry- 
* ſanthemums, may yet be ſown ; likewiſe balſams, marvel 
of Peru, China- aſter, and India-pink, love-apples, capſi- 
cum, ten-week ſtocks, mignonette, and of all the other 
kinds before mentioned,—See Second Claſs of Annuals. 
Let the above ſeeds be fown”in a moderate hot-bed, in 
tue firſt or ſecond week of the month; let the bed be 
often refreſhed with light ſprinklings of water, both before 
and after the plants appear. Where there is no frameto 
ſpare, the bed may be arched over with hoops, and covered 
with mats every night, and in bad weather. When the 
plants appear, let them have a great deal of free air, by tak- 
ing the covers entirely off every mild day; but let, them be 
ſheltered a-nigbts, and in bad weather, as aforeſaid. _ 
Towards the middle or latter end of May, the plants will 
be fit to prick out, which muſt, be into beds of light earth 
in the natural ground; and when they have ſtood there a 
month or five weeks, they muſt be taken up with balls of 
earth, and planted in the borders, pots, &c, _ : 
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Where there is not the conveniency of hot- beds in 
which to ſow and raiſe this claſs of annual flowers may 
ſow moſt of them in a warm border; eſpecially towards 
the middle or latter end of the month, or when the wea- 
ther is become ſettled and warm, or ſown in the begin- 
ning or middle of the month, and defended on cold nights, 
&c, with mats. | | | 1531 


Sowing hardy Annuals. | 

Hardy annual flower-ſeed may yet be ſown in the bor- 
ders and other parts of this garden, in the places where 
they are to remain to flower, and in pots, &c. iT 

The ſorts which will yet ſucceed are, convolvulus ma- 
jor and minor, the Tangier and ſweet-ſcented peas, Mok 
davian balm, white alyſſon, cyanus, and naſturtiums; 
likewiſe lupines, larkſpur, flos Adonis, and ſweet fultans, 
poppy, hawk-weed, alſo candy-tuft, dwarf lychnis, ni- 
gella, alkekengi, Lobel's catchfly, Venus“ navel-wort 
and looking-glaſs, virgin-ſtock, ſnails, hedge-hogs, cater- 
pillars, ſcarlet pea, crown pea, winged pea, dwarf and 
large annual ſunflower, perſicaria, belvidere, and lava- 
teras, oriental mallow, ſtrawberry ſpinach, xeranthemum, 
and all other kinds of hardy annuals.—See the Li of 
Plants. _ 5 2199 6 
Let the above hardy annual ſeeds be ſown in ſmall patches 
in the borders, beds, pots, &c. to remain in the manner 
mentioned in the two former months; or ſome virgin- ſtocks 
may be ſown in a drill for an edging. 45 1 8408 

Let them be frequently watered in dry weather, both 
before and after the plants are come up. 


When the plants have been up about a fortnight or three 


weeks, let all the larger growing kinds be thinned where 
they have riſen too thick; obferving to clear away the 
weakeſt, and leave the ſtrongeſt plants ſtanding; allowing 
each kind, according to its ſize, full room to grow. 

For example, moſt of the forts, except the. ſunflower 
and perſicaria, &c. ſhould be left ſeveral in each patch, 
ſome more, ſome leſs, according to their nature of growth: 
but leave only one plant of the ſunflower, perſicaria, and 
belvidere, in each patch; and of the lavateras, oriental 
mallow, and ſtrawberry ſpinach, leave only two or three 
plants in each place. 5 b 0 toon 

Any of the ſmaller or moderate-growing kinds of: the 


4 
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above annuals may alſo be ſown in pots, as ſcarlet ang 
ſweet-peas, candy-tuft, lupines, larkſpurs, ten- week ſtock; 
mignonette, virgin-ſtock, convolvulus minor, xc. 
Ae bet? 6 Ten-week Stocks and Mignonette., 

May now ſow ten- week ſtocks and mignonette in an 
warm border, or bed of light earth, or in pots, &c. for 
tranſplanting; ſown either on the ſurface ſeparately, and 
raked iu evenly, or covered in lightly with fine earth; or 
may ſow them thin in drills; they will ſoon come up, and 
be fit for tranſplantation in May and June; or ſome 
of each of theſe may be ſown in ſmall patches in the 
borders, and in pots, &c. to remain; and the plants 
thinned, eſpecially the ftocks, to three or four in each 
patch. . | 1 


Care of Hyacinths and other choice Flowers. 
Hyacinths and tulips, ranunculuſes and anemones, will 
now be coming faſt into bloom. | 
The more curious and valuable varieties of theſe flowers, 
which are plarited together in beds, deſerve particular 
care. Heavy rains, cutting or ſtrong winds, and ſharp 
froſts, would do them much harm; and the ſun, if per. 
mitted to ſhine upon them fully, would bring on the decay 
of the flowers in a fhort time. If they are 'therefore 
ſcreened from all 'theſe occaſionally, by a covering of 
*hoops and mats, it will not only preſerve the beauty of 
the flowers, but will continue them longer in bloom. 
The hoops muſt be kept conſtantly over the beds; and 
the mats, or canvas, always in readineſs, in order for 
drawing on whenever it is neceſſary for the defence of the 
flowers. Obſerving, the hoops or arches ſhould now be 
erected higher, to admit of viewing the flowers more 
_ readily, which may be effected by nailing them to ſtakes 
arranged at a due diſtance on each fide of the beds. 
When the plants are in bloom, let the mats be drawn 
over the hoops every funny day, about nine or ten o'clock, 
and let them remain till four or five in the afternoon, and 
then take them off again. W | 
The mats ſhould alfo be drawn on at all times when 
it rains hard, and when the winds are ſtrong, for ſuch 
— would beat down the flowers and break ti: 
1 !. eee Warts de eaten OT wa 


ſuch 
their 
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there is an appearance of bad weather, ; 1-229 4} 

Obſerve, however, the above care of covering, &c. is 
only adviſed for ſome of the fineſt or more valuable ſorts 
in beds, to continue their bloom beautiful as long as poſ- 
ſible; and as to the common ſorts, whether growing in 
beds together, or diſperſed about the borders, & c. leave 


them to nature; they will alſo blow freely, only of ſhorter . 
duration in full beauty, than thoſe that are occaſionally . 


defended as above. 2 1 | 
Where the ſtalks of hyacinths run up in large heavy 
flower-ſpikes, and are not able to bear up their flowers, let 


- 2 


and the ſtalk then neatly faſtened to the tick, 


| them be ſupported, by placing a ſhort ſtick to each plant, 


Carnations in Pots. 


The beſt carnations in pots muſt now have a good ſhars 


of attention, and ſhould be encouraged as much as poſſible 


in their growth. 
Keep the pots perfectly free from weeds, and the plants 


from decayed leaves, and let the earth on the ſurface of 


the pots be ſtirred, if it binds hard; for this will encourage 
the plants to ſhoot, and will alfo give an air of neatneſs. 


Water the pots often in dry warm weather, for they will 


require it moderately every ſecond or third day, which 
ſhould not be omitted, otherwiſethe plants will ſhoot weakly, 
and produce but ſlender flower-ſtalks. | ; 


When the flower-ſtalks have advanced near a foot long, 


let them be ſupported with neat ſtraight ſticks. 


Sowtng Carnations, 
Now is {till a proper time to ſow the ſeeds of carnations 
and pinks, CAT] | | 2 55 


But theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown in the firſt or ſecond week 


of the month; either in an eaſt border, or let ſome ſmall 
ſpot of rich light ground be neatly dug, and divided into 
beds, about three feet broad, making the ſurface even. Sow 


the ſeed on the ſurface tolerably thick, each ſort ſeparate ;- | 


and either rake them in lightly, or if the ſurface is firſt raked, 


deep, or thereabouts, with fine light earth. 


Theſe beds, if the weather ſhould prove very dry, ſhould 


and the ſeeds then ſown, cover them a quarter of an inch 


The flowers ſhould alſo be ſheltered every night when 7 
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be often ſprinkled with light waterings, and in about two, 
three, or four weeks, the plants will appear. da 
For the further management of the plants, ſee the work , 
of the preceditg and following month. 188 vl 
PpPlanting Carnations. > NJ of 
Carnations, not yet finally planted into the borders, beds, , 
or pots, where intended they ſhall remain to flower, may Pla 
ſtill be done, but ſhould be performed in the beginning or 57 
middle of the month at lateſt: removing them with balls, 1 
and watered as ſoon as planted. 9 5 - 
Planting and ſowing Polyanthas. 

Polyanthuſes may ſtill be planted, and alſo propagated 
by rooted flips; and the feed may be ſowed. , 
But theſe works ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond : 
week in the month, otherwiſe the ſeedling plants par. | Up 
ticularly will not get ſtrength enough to flower firony 7 
next year. ; TEE : REN Mic 
Let this ſeed be ſown on a border of light earth, not Jos 
much expoſed to the ſun; ſow it pretty thick, and rake it 255 
in lightly with an even hand. | 4 
When the plants come up, keep them clean from weeds, «Hey 
and give occaſional light waterings in dry weather; and in luck 
July or Auguſt prick them out on a ſhady border, three 4 8 
inches aſunder, giving them ſome water. ao 
| Such. polyanthuſes as were raiſed laſt year from ſeed, Ho 
- will, many of them, be now in bloom, and ſhould be care- oy 
fully looked over, and the beſt flowers marked, in order 2 
to their being tranſplanted to a place by themfelves, or for » Wa 
propagation by rooted off-ſets. TE | | 3 
Management of Pots of Perennial Plants in general. I 
. Give freſh earth to all ſuch pots of perennial plants as WW. 10 
were not dreſſed and new earthed in March. The method ew 
is this: firſt looſen the earth on the top, and down round al 8, 
the ſides of the pots a little way; then take out the looſe Merino 
earth, and clear away all decayed leaves from the plants; WW. © 
this done, fill up the pots again with fome rich new com. "IE 

oft, and then give the whole a gentle watering, 5. 
The plants will receive great benefit from this drefling; Ma, 
and where it was not done,in March, it ſhould not be put a 


off longer than the beginning of this month, 


* 


it may ſtill be performed early in the month; in doing 
which, turn each plant out of its preſent pot, with the ball 


of the old earth; and having freſh mould in the new pot, 
give water. 


with water: this 1s a material article, and ſhould not be 
omitted. - | 


Planting aud propagating Perennials, Oc. 


rooted tribe may yet be planted; and many forts propagated 
by off-ſets, &c. ES Se 3% 
The ſorts which may yet be planted are, golden-rods, 
Michaelmas-daiſies, perennial aſters, and perennial ſun- 
flowers; alſo Canterbury-belis, columbines, E 
ſcadiouſes, campanulas, catch- fly, roſe- campion, rockets, 
Ivchniſes, batchelor's-buttons, ſweet- williams, pinks, car- 
nations, wall-flowers, hollyhocks, and French-honey- 


roſe, double feverfew, everlaſting-peas, fraxinelia, ſaxi- 


od irages, gentian, crimſon cardinal flower, double lady's- 
10 ſmock, double ragged- robin, and lychnidea. Likewiſe 
FW polyanthuſes, primroſes, auriculas, doubie-daifies, double- 


1 chamomile, thrift, London- pride, gentianella, with moſt 


other ſorts of the fibrous-rooted plants, may ſtill be ſafely 
removed,—See the Catalogue, | 7 8 

Let all the above kinds of plants be taken up now care- 
fully, with ſmall balls of earth about their roots, if poſſible, 


as 
*. and plant them in the places where wanted, and water them; 
Rey repeating the waterings in dry weather; and the plants wilt 
0 al lower this year, each at its reſpective time of flow- 


its; 
om - 
jon. 5 


| Many of the above perennials, not much advance! for 
owering, may alſo ſtill be propagated by off-ſets, &c. 


ling; 
- pul 
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or where the plants of theſe kinds are in ſmall pots, and 
ſtand in need of ſhifting into larger pots and freſh earth, 


of earth entire, trim the outſide roots, and pare away ſome 
place the plant therein, fill up with more new earth, and 


Remember, in dry weather, to ſupply all plants in pots 


Moſt ſorts of perennials and biennials of the fibrous 


ſuckles, peach-leaved bell-flower, fox-glove, tree- prim- 


ering: and, in the peiennial ſorts, the ſame roots cou- 
tinue many years, and flower annually ; but the bien-. 
nials in moſt ſorts only flower one ye.r in good perfec- 
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Sorwing Perennials and Biennials. 


No ſow ſuch perennial and biennial flower-ſceds as ate 
intended to be ſown this ſeaſon, | | 

The ſorts proper to ſow now are, wall. flowers, ſtock 
July flowers, ſweet-williams, columbines, campanula, tree. 
primroſe, and Greek-valerian; likewiſe hollyhocks and 
French: honeyſuckles, with the fingle catch-fly, roſe- cam. 
pion, ſcarlet-lychnis, and the ſeeds of moſt other ſorts of 
hardy fi brous-rooted perennials and biennials, as are men- 
tioned in the Catalogue at the end of the book. 

Theſe ſeeds may either be ſown on borders, or in three 
or four-feet-wide beds of rich earth, and raked in, or 
covered evenly with earth; the largeſt ſeed not more than 
halt. an inch to an inch deep; nor the ſmaller leſs than a 
quarter of an inch: or the larger ſeeds may be ſown in 

Urills.-See March. * 5 | 

The beds wherein the above or any other ſorts of peren- 
nial and biennial flower-ſeeds are ſown muſt be frequent- 
ly watered moderately in dry weather ; this ſhould be 
practiſed both before and after the plants are come up, by 

une means the plants will riſe ſtronger, and grow away 
ey. | 


Tuberoſes. 


Plant ſome tuberoſes in a hot-bed, or in a hot-houſe, the 


beginning of this month; they will ſucceed thoſe in bloom 


which were planted in March. : 
But if none were planted in that month, this now 1s3 
very good time to begin to put in ſome of theſe rbots. 
Procure ſome good ſound roots from the ſeed-ſhops, 
when they come from abroad; for thoſe roots are ſeldom 
propagated in this country, as tliey are too tender to pro- 
ſper in the common ground, ſo that there are great quan 
tities imported every year. from Italy. Having: procured 


the roots, let the looſer outer ſkins be taken off; and it 


there be any off-ſets, let theſe be alſo taken away; then 
plant the roots in pots of rich light earth, one root m 
pot, inſerted an inch or two below the ſurface of the earth; 
then ſet the pots either in a moderate hot-bed, plunging 
them to their rims in the earth of the bed, or in a bark bed 
of a hot-houſe, & c. | 
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To thoſe in a hot- bed admit only a ſmall portion of air 
into the bed, till the roots begin to foot; and they muſt 
have but very little water till they come up; then water 
them moderately twice or thrice a week; ànd admit freſh 
air every day, by raiſing the glaſſes; and as the ſtems of 
the plants riſe in height, the frame ſhould be raiſed accord- 
ingly, that they may have full liberty to ſhoot; for the 
ſtems generally rife a yard or more high. Towards the 
middle or latter end of May, the glaſſes may, 1h fine days, 
be taken entirely off; which, by admitting the free air, will 
ſtrengthen the plants; but put them on every night, and 


alſo in the day-time, when the weather happens to be very 


wet or cold, 
But thoſe as are placed in a hot-houſe require no farther 
care than occaſional waterings, and freſh air, in common 
with the other plants of that department; and in which 
they will lower in good perfection, with much lefs trouble 
than in a hot- bed. | | 
Thoſe roots which are planted now will begin to blow 
in ſune or July; at which time the plants may be moved 
to where you think proper, either in the open air, or into 
any apartment of an houſe; they will continue to flower 
for about a month or ſix weeks. 1 8 
Thoſe who would propagate theſe roots may perform 
it by off ſets from the main root, like other bulbs, ſepa- 
rated therefrom when out of the ground; either when 
taken up at the decay of the ſtalk and leaves in autumn, 
or in ſpring, previous to their being planted again; and 


| which off-ſets are to be planted in March, or the begin- 


ning of this month, in a bed of perfectly dry and light 
eartu; and the bed to be ſheltered with a garden-frame 
and glaſs till about the middle of May; or, in order to 
forward them more in their growth, you may make a ſlight 
hot-bed to plant them in at firſt; they are to remain till 
after Michaelmas, obſerving in dry weather to water them 
frequendly, which will cauſe the roots to ſwell; and are to 
be taken up when their leaves decay, in October, &c, ob- 
ſerving, that if the weather ſhould prove very wet or froſty 
before that time, you muſt again ſhelter them as above. 
They muſt be planted again in the following ſpring, as 
above directed, and taken up at the decay of the leaves, 
and the year after they will produce flowers. - Obſerve to 
manage them as directed for the flowering roots. | 
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RY Care of Auriculas in Bloom. 


Auriculas will now begin to blow; care muſt therefore 
be taken to protect the curious ſorts in pots from rain and 
wind, and alſo from too much ſun. þ 
Ihbe farina or meally duſt which overſpreads the ſurface 
of thoſe flowers contributes exceedingly to their luſtre 
and beauty; this muſt therefore be preſerved upon them; 
the leaſt ſhower of rain would eaſily waſh it off; it is alſo 
liable to be blown off by the winds; and the ſun, if per. 
mitted to ſhine freely on the flowers, would occaſion them 
| ſoon to fade. 

Therefore, where it is required to have the more curious 
or choice varieties blow in the beſt perfection, the pots 
containing the plants ſhould, according as the flowers begin 
to open, be immediately removed and placed on the ſhelves 
of the auricula ſtage, or where the flowers may be proted. 
ed occaſionally from ſuch weather as would deface the 
bloom. The ſtand or ſtage ſhould have from three to fire 
or fix ranges of ſhelves, about ſix inches wide, riſing thea- 
trically one above another, from the front; having the 
back generally placed againſt a ſhady wall, pale, or other 
building; it mult be conſtanily covered at top, water: tight, 
ſloping to the back part; but the front or two ends mult 
only be covered occaſionally, by having ſome canvas or 
mats faſtened to the top of the front and ends, by way of 
curtain, ſo contrived that it may be readily let down and 
drawn up at pleaſure, which, when the air 1s very ſharp, 
or in high winds, or driving rains, muſt be let down to 
ſhelter the flowers; but when the weather is mild and 
calm, let the front be conſtantly open. Or this may alſo 
be uſed occaſionally to ſhade the flowers from the ſun, 


however; generally, not to let the ſcreen remain longer than 
is neceflary for the defence of the flowers. : 

Watering muſt likewiſe be obſerved during the time the 
plants are on the ſtage; let them therefore be examined, 
at leaſt once every day, to ſee where water is wanted; and 
let ſuch pots as ſtand in need of that article be immediately 
ſupplied with it. In doing this, let no water fall on tae 
flowers, for that would alſo waſh off the afore- mentioned 
. farinaceous bloom, and greatly deface their beauty, 
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Let the water be always given in moderate quantities. 
Keep the ſurface of the pots perfectly neat, free from 
weeds and every ſort of litter: ſuffer no decayed leaves to 
be taken off. 5 5 | 
By thus placing your auricula pots on a covered ſtage, it 
not only preſerves the flowers much longer in beauty, but 
vou alſo more readily view them, and they ſhow them- 
ſelves to much greater advantage than when placed on the 
ground. N 


remain on the plants, but let ſuch, as ſoon as they appear, 


Saving Auricula Seed for Propagation. 
Where it is intended to fave ſeed from auriculas, in or- 
der for ſowing, whereby to obtain new varieties, let the 
lowers of which you would ſave it be marked when they 
are in full bloom, and removed off the ſtage as ſoon as the 
flower begins to fade, and plunge them in a border where 
the plants can enjoy the morning ſun freely till about ten 
or eleven o'clock, but not longer, 
Water them often in dry weather, and ſuffer no weeds 
to grow in the pots or near them; likewiſe take care that 
they are at no time too much ſhaded with any large grow- 
ing plants, but let them enjoy the free air, and the benefit 
of ſhowers of rain, , | 
The feed will be ripe in the end of June, and in July, 
when you muſt gather the ſeed pods as they ripen, other- 
wiſe the ſeed will ſoon ſcatter upon the ground. 


Propagating Auriculas by Slips. 
Auriculas are alſo increaſed by the off-ſets or ſuckers 
which riſe from the roots and fides of the old plants; and 
tlis is a proper time to ſlip them off and plant them. 

They will now readily take root, and as the plants are 
now in bloom, you have the opportunity of ſeeing the 
towers, and taking the flips from the plants of thoſe you 
like beſt, obſerving to ſlip them off cloſe, with as much 
root-part as poſſible. | | 


Plant the ſlips either in a ſhady border, for two or three 


months, then potted, or let each ſlip be planted ſingly, in 


a {mall pot of-freſh earth, and ſet the pots in a ſhady place, 


and then give the whole a moderate watering ; repeating it 
okten in dry weather. But in the common auriculas, for 


the flower borders, &c. the flips may be planted, the 
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ſmaller either in a ſhady border till autumn, eſpecially ty 
ſmaller ; or the ſtrong flips, planted at once in the border 
or beds to remain. . Jt - | 
The propagating theſe plants by flips is the only method 
to increaſe the ſorts you like; for the flips or ſuckers yil 
produce exactly the ſame kind of flowers as thoſe of the 
plants from whence they were taken; which is not ſo-yith 
the ſeedling plants; for the principal intention of floriſts y 
raiſing them from ſeed is to procure new ſorts; for ther 
are always new varieties obtained from ſeed ; and, perhaps 
out of ſome hundreds ſo raiſed, not one proves exactly like 
the original or parent plant from which the ſeeds were 
ſaved, or probably but very few fat have the properties 
requiſite for a real good flower; but the curious in flower 
are well ſatisfied with the acquiſition of one or two ney 
varieties that have all the due properties; and, as above 
hinted, when any new varlety is thus obtained, the next 
care is to propagate it by the flips or ſuckers which ariſe 
from the ſide of the main plant. | N 


Care of Secdling Auriculas, and. ſoꝛbing Auricula Seeds, 


Seedling auriculas, which were ſown laſt autumn, or 
this ſpring, now demand attention; theſe plants, when 
newly come up, or while quite young, will ſucceed beſt if 
they have ſome protection from the full ſun in the heat 
of the day; they mult therefore be ſhaded from it occa- 
ſionally. ti 7 | 
If they were ſown and raiſed in pots, boxes, or tubs, 
theſe ſhould be removed to aſhady border towards the latter 
end of this month: the place-ſhould be open to the morning 
ſun till about nine or ten o'clock, but ſhaded the reſt of the 
day, and watered often in dry weather. 
Bauch auricula plants as were raiſed laſt year from ſeed 
will now many-of them begin to flower, when you ſhould 
examine them; and ſuch as produce the largeſt flowers, 
and haye good colours, ſhould be marked and planted in 
pots for ſtage flowers: but the common flowers, that 15 
thoſe that have but ordinary colours, &c. ſhould be molily 
planted in the borders, among other low flowering plants; 
and thofe which are planted in pots ſhould, in the following 
year's bloom, be again examined, when you will be more 
able to judge of their properties; and thoſe of them tuit 
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do not merit a place among ſtage-flowers ſhould. be tranſ- - 


planted into the common borders. 

Note —Auricula ſeed may ſtill be ſown : but it muſt be 
done in the firſt or ſecond week in this month ; may either 
de ſown in an eaſt border, to have only the morning ſun, 


or in large pots, & c. placed in ſuch a ſituation. 


Balm of Gilead, | 13 
This is the time to ſow ſeeds of balm of Gilead, and 
may alſo plant cuttings of the ſtalks ;: theſe plants are of 
the perennial kind, and the ſtems and leaves remain all the 
year, if protected in winter; are much eſteemed for the 
agreeable ſcent of their leaves, and make very proper fur- 
niture for the beds and borders of this garden in ſummer, 
they riſing in a branchy-buſhy growth, two or three feet 
high; but the flowers being very ſmall, make no ornamental 
appearance, which, however, is compenſated by the odo- 
riferous fragrance of the plants. 1 8 
The plants being rather of a tender quality, requiring 
protection in winter of a green-houſe or garden-frame, 
ſome are commonly kept in pots for that accaſion, and of 
which a part may in this, or next month, be tranſplanted 
with balls into ſome principal borders. | 


The ſeed may be ſown either on a,hot-bed, or in a bed 


or border of natural earth, in a warm fituation ; but it will 
be moſt adviſable to ſow them on a moderate hot-bed, as 
the plants raiſed by this method will be brought greatly 


forward in the ſpring; obſerving the ſame method of ſow- 


ing the ſeed and managing the plants, as directed for the leſs 


tender or hardier ſorts of annual plants ſuch as China-aſter, 


India-pink, African and French marigold, &c. 
The balm of Gilead may likewiſe be propagated by 
cuttings of the ſtalks, and where the plants have been 


preterved in frames, or in green- houſes, all winter, ſome of 
them will have ſtalks proper for that method of propaga- 


tion; or, if they are not now furniſhed with ſtalks, they 
will have produced ſtrong ones by the middle of June: cut 


off {ome of the ſtrongeſt, and divide them into lengths of 


ix inches, and plant them either in large pots, ſeveral in 
each, and may be placed in a hot-bed to expedite their 
rooting: or, plant them in pots in the open air, and ſhaded ; 


or may be planted in a ſhady border, four or five inches 


aunder; obſerving, in the whole, to give proper water- 
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ings, and they will readily take root, and be fit to tranſplant 
in two months. Abe 


. When intended to preſerve the plants all winter, they 
muſt be. potted, in order to be placed either in a green. 
houſe, or in a garden- frame, defended occaſionally with 
the glaſſes and other coverings in ſevere weather, and they 


will continue green all winter. | 


| Planting Evergreens. 
Evergreen ſhrubs and trees, of many ſorts, may yet be 
planted. But this ſnould be completed by the middle of 


the month, or as ſoon aſter as poſſible. 


Moſt ſorts will yet bear removal ſucceſsfully, ſuch as 
hollies, bays, evergreen-oaks, and yews; laurel, Portugal. 
laurel, and lauruſtinus; phillyreas, alaternuſes, and pyrz. 
cantha; evergreen-cytiſus, and ciſtuſes of all ſorts; alſo 
the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree; evergreen-caſſine and 
magnolias; arbor-vitz, and rhododendron; likewiſe pines, 


firs, cypreſs, junipers, ſavins, and cedars, &c. 


Open for each ſhrub, &c. a circular hole of proper 


width and moderate depth, and let the bottom be looſened, 


then bring in the plants, ſet them upright 1n the holes, and 
let the earth be very well broken and filled in about the 


roots in a regular manner; and when all is in, tread it 


down gently round the extreme parts and ſtem of the plant; 
then make the earth at top ſomewhat hollow, 1n order to 


Contain water. 


In tranſplanting large evergreens, if the plants can becon- 


veniently taken up, and brought with balls of earth about. 


their roots, it ſhould be done, placing them in the holes, 


with the balls entire: or previouſly, in planting large ever- 
_ greens, pour ſome water into each hole, and with your 


{ſpade let the water and earth be worked up together, then 
plant them as above. | 

When all is planted, give a good watering to ſettle the 
earth about their roots; then lay ſome mulch on the ſurface 
round each plant; this will prevent the ſun and wind from 
drying the earth too faſt about their roots. 

Stakes ſhould be placed to ſuch tall ſhrubs and trees af 
the above as require ſupport; and this ſhould be done 3s 


| ſoon as they are planted; let the ſtakes be firmly fixed in 
the ground, and faſten the ſtem of the plant ſecurely to 
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Planting Florvering- Shrubs. 


Where flowering ſhrubs are much wanted, they may yet 
be removed; but this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond 
week of the month, or as ſoon as poſſible.” - 

The althera-frutex, lilac, Perſian-lilac, hypericum, and 
privet, will yet bear tranſplanting; alſo the bladder and 
ſcorpion ſenas, honeyſuckles and jaſmines; ſyringas 
and laburnums, and moſt other hardy deciduous fhrubs 
and trees. - 5 = 

When they are planted, water them well; and repeat it 
once or twice, if the ſeaſon ſhould be very dry, "by 
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Propagating Flowering-Shrubs and Evergreens. 


For the methods of propagating flowering-ſhrubs and 
evergreens, ſee the work of 7% Flower Garden and Nur/ery 
in March; as alſo The Nur/ery of this month, June, July, 
October, and November. | _ 
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Management of Graſs-Waiks end Lawns. 


Graſs-walks and lawns, and other compartments of graſs 
in the garden, ſhould be kept in perfect good order. 

Roll them frequently, and let the graſs be regularly 
mown: obſerve to cut it always cloſe, and as even as poſ- 
ſible: this ſhould be particularly regarded; for when the 
lawns and walks are ſo badly mown, that every ſtroke of 
the ſcythe appears, they make a very diſagreeable ap- 


To keep ſhort-graſs lawns, &c. in tolerable good order, 
they ſhould be mown ſometimes once a week, but generally 
not leſs than once a fortnight, or three weeks at fartheſt. 
However, never ſuffer graſs in this garden to grow rank, T3 
but apply the ſcythe to it in proper time; then the mow- | 
ing may be performed with expedition and exactneſs, and | 
with greater eaſe to the mower; generally taking oppor- 
tunity of dewy mornings, as early as poffible, while the 
moiſture or dew remains, which ſhouid be particularly re- 


will be impoſſible to mow it cloſe and even. | 

Rolling of principal ſhort-graſ: lawns, &c. is alſo very | ; 
necellary, and ſhould be frequenily performed, as it nat 1 
only preſerves the ſward firm, ſmooth, and clean, of more 1 
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; agreeable appearance; but it alſo renders the graſs much 
: _ _ eaſier to mow with proper regularity : and it would there. 
| fore be eligible to have the graſs ſometimes well rolled 
| day or two previous to mowing. | 19 
Where worm-caſts abound conſiderably on your gras 
let theſe firſt be broken, and ſpread about with a pliable 
pole, in a dry day, before you uſe the roller: when thx 
is done, let the graſs be regularly rolled; and the worm. caſtz 
being broken ſmall, and ſcattered about, they will readily 
ſtick to the roller, provided it is done while they are ſome. 
what moiſt, not too wet. By this method the graſs will he 
made perfectly clean, and you will be able to mow it tg 
greater exact neſs. 1 | 
The edge of the lawns, graſs-walks, & c. ſhould now he 
neatly edged, or cut even with an edging-iron, if omitted 


laſt month ; or at leaſt have the rough edges trimmed cloſe dov 
and even with a knife or ſhears: but this ſhould now be A 
particularly practiſed to thoſe edges next gravel-walks, gra; 
and ſhould always be done juſt before the gravel is to be thic 
| turned, or new laid down; and aiterwards occaſionally, bab 
| | | | obt; 
Grave!l-walks. 0 
| Gravel-walks ſhould now be broken up and turned, inc 
| where it was not done in March; for it is time now to ob{ 
8 put them into the beſt order for the ſpring and ſummer gra 
| — s | 
| By breaking up and turning gravel at this ſeaſon, it wil 
not only deſtroy weeds and moſs, but the walks will ap. | 
pear with a freſh and lively ſurface, that will render them . 
very agreeable both to the ſight and to walk upon, during 85 
the ſummer, &c. ry 
- But, before you begin to lay or turn the gravel, the edges b 
of the walks, if they are graſs, ſhould be firſt neatly trimmed a x 
ia cloſe, or edged even with an edging-iron, &c. as above q 
directed: or if the fides are planted with box, it ſhould a 
be gone over with the garden ſhears; and if there be Te 
borders next to the walks, they ſhould alſo be neatly dug, wy 
or hoed, and cleaned, and the ſurface raked ſmooth, 5. 
and you will then proceed in a workman-like manner; | 
for when the edges are trimmed, and the borders put wy 
into proper order,” it is a very great addition to the beauty ah 
of the walks. : 


In turning and loving eravel- walks, let the ſame method 


done, although this is not the general ſeaſon for clipping 
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de obſerved now as mentioned in the laſt month: do it 
in dry weather; and as you advance with the turning or 
Jaying the gravel, obſerve to tread, rake, and roll the ſur- 
face regularly every fifteen, twenty, or thirty feet ; for 
gravel always binds a great deal the beſt when it is freſh 
ſtirred; the roller will then have the greater eſfect in ren- 
gering the body of the walk firm, and the ſurface cloie 
and ſmooth. _ . 

Roll the gravel frequently after it has been turned or 
new laid; twice or thrice a week will not be too often: 
but never omit rolling the walks in general once in that 
time, Frequent rollings will render the walks firm and 
beautiful, and vill alſo, in a great meaſure, prevent tie 

owth of weeds and moſs. | | | 

Gravel-walks ridged up in winter ſhould now be levelled 
down as adave. 8 

Make new gravel-walks where intended, laying the 
gravel generally about five or fix, to eight or ten, Inches 
thick; though as the two laſt-mentioned depths would pro- 
bably take up more gravel than could be conveniently 
obtained in many places, in which cafe may allot the 
more moderate depth ef three or four, to five or fix, 
inches; and in making of which, let the fame. method be 
obſerved as directed in March, in laying or making new 
gravel-walks. | 8 


Edgings of Box and Thrift, 


Box may yet be planted, where it is wanted, for edg- 
ings to beds or borders: and it will take root and grew 
freely, with the aſſiſtance ofa little water in dry weather. 

Thrift may alfo be planted, This will make an agree- 
able edging, if planted cloſe and neat, PRE 

Where box-edgings want trimming, .it ſhould now be 


theſe edgings : but notwithſtanding, when they appear 
uneven, let them now be ſheared, and they will then ap- 
pear neat till Midſummer. | 
Likewiſe, where edgings of thrift have grown very broad 
and uneven, let them be cut in evenly on each fide, and 
they will ſoon ſhoot and appear green again, in prope. 
regularity, | 
M 2 
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Whereany of the above edgings have, for want of care 
grown into rude diſorder, they ſhould be taken up, flipped, 
and replanted in a cloſe regular manner. 


| | Sticking and trimming Flowering: Plants, 


Go Sn and place ſticks to all ſuch plants as require 

| ſupport, and let them be well ſecured before they take an 

.aukward growth : which work ſhould be continũed occa- 
ſionally, according as the plants advance in height. 

Fix the ſticks upright and firmly in the ground; let the 
ſtems or ſtalks of the 12 be brought near the ſticks, and 
tied neatly to them; et the ends or the tyings be alſo cut 
off cloſe, | 


The ſticks ſhould be well roportioned to the Dad oh : 
height of each plant; for it looks ill to ſee a tall Rick ſet for 


the ſupport of a plant of low growth. 
Tanke off all ſtraggling, broken, and decayed ſhoots from 


the plants of every kind, and let ae: ed We be cleared 


away whenever They appear. 


Clean and are ihe Berde „ Ge. 


Firſt 1 weeds in every part before they grow 8 
they will now riſe numerouſly in the borders, &c. 


Let theſe be deſtroyed by the hoe or hand, as it is moſt 


convenient; but where the plants ſtand wide, let the hoe 
be uſed, it being the moſt expeditious method. 


5 your hoe be ſharp : take the advantage of adry 
; day ta uſe it, cutting the, weeds up clean within the ſur- 
face; and let every part between the plants be ſtirred; 
1 and, as yon go on, let all dead lea ves and ſtraggling ſhoots. 


| be taken off, - 


Then rake the borders, &c. over neatly ith a Chell 


rake; clearing away, at the ſame time, all the weeds and 


| liter, and let the ſarface be, made perfectly clean and 
ſmmcoth; and they will thus have a requiſite, freſh, rden | 


5 ee for the ape ſeaſon. 
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Sorbing Evergreens, Flowering-Shrubs, and Tree- Seeds. _ | | 
| | " | | 
FINISH ſowing the ſeeds of evergreens and all other 
tree and ſhrub-ſceds, which are intended to be ſown 
%% 5 85 ; 
In the evergreen tribe maſt ſorts may ſtill be ſucceſsfully _ [1] 
ſown, ſuch as pines and firs of all kinds, cedars, cypreſs, 
junipers, and bays; alſo the acorns of evergreen oaks, ane 
the ſeeds of moſt other hardy evergreens. 5 = | 
Ali the above, and other ſeeds of the like kinds, may be it 
ſown in beds of light earth in the common ground; or may, _- 
ſow cedars, pines, & c. in {mall quantities, in boxes or pats, I 
for the conveniency of moving them to different {ituations,, | 
according to the ſeaſon of the year: e 
Likewiſe moſt kinds of hardy deciduous tree and ſhrub- 
' ſeeds, both of qQur own growth, or from America and other 
foreign parts, may alſo ſtill be fown in this month; but the 
ſooner in the month this is done the better. 
All theſe ſeeds of moſt ſorts of hardy ſhrubs and trees, 
both of the evergreen and other kinds, may be ſown in 
beds of light earth, in the common ground, chooſing for 
- their reception a moderately light, pitable ſoil. © © 
Prepare beds to ſow them in, three or four feet broad; 
the earth muſt be broken fine, and the ſurface laid perfectly | | 
even, Nate, if ſome of the more tender or choicer kinds Ji 
of theſe ſhrub or tree-ſeeds, nuts, &c. are ſown in pots, N 
and the pots plunged into à moderate hot-bed, it would 
forward their growth, and would be particularly adviſable 
for ſome of the very hard- ſeeded or nut kind of the more 
tender ſorts; but where there is not that conveniency, let 
them be ſown in beds as above, in the common ground : 
and in which moſt of the North American ſeeds, and of the 
temperate European parts, will ſucceed. e El 
dSow the ſeeds of each ſort ſeparate, either on the ſurface '4 
ma regular manner, preſſing the larger kinds down a | 
little into the earth with the back of the ſpade, and cover j 
each Kind according to Its _ a proper depth, with light , | 
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ö 
earth, from about half an inch to one or two inches deep: 
H or may be ſown in drills, a proper depth as above, ef pecially 

ö the larger ſeeds. - See October and November. . | 
i Motte. The ſeeds of the arbutus, or ſtrawb 
. alſo be ſown now, as directed in March. 


5 The Management of Seed-beds, t. 
Water occafionally the ſeed-beds gf all kinds of trees auc 
[ mrubs, in dry weather; but this muſt be practiſed both 
before and aſter the plants begin to appear. . 
5 Obſerve at all times to water theſe beds with moderation f 
_. little and often muſt be the rule. Likewiſe be very 
careful not to apply the water over haſtily at any time, for 
that would be apt to waſh the earth away from the ſeed, 
and alio from the young plants now beginning to come up; 
being particularly careful to the more tender and delicate 
Torts:— generally let the refreſhments of water be repeated 
moderately once every two or three days in warm dry wea- | 
ther; for this will be of great ſervice to all ſuch kinds of 
. feedling plants. . 2 15 5 
Shade will alſo prove very beneficial in the middle of 
bot ſunny days, to many of the choice kinds of ſeedling- 
trees and ſhrubs, about the time of their firſt appearing, 
and for ſome time after. F 25 
P heſe young plants may be ſhaded from the ſun occaſion- 
ally, by fixing hoops acroſs the beds; then let mats be drawn 
over the hoops as often as occafion requires. 
Where there are boxes, pots, or tubs of feedling plants, 
let them be placed in a ſhady ſituation, about the middle, 
or towards the latter end of this month, where they may 
have the morning ſun only. F 
All beds of ſeedling trees and ſhrubs whatever muſt be 
kept perfectly clean from weeds. _ Up 
This ſhould be carefully attended to, for the weeds are 
much quicker of growth than the young ſeedling plants of 
trees and ſhrubs, and would ſoon: get the ſtart of them if 
permitted to ſtand, and would do much damage. There- 
fore, let the weeds, as ſoon as they appear in the beds, be 
cleared out, before they get to any great head, performing 
4 it by a very careful hand-weeding. „„ 
Y | Care 97 new-planted Articles. | 
Water new plantations of the tenderer kinds of young 
everg reens and. flowering-ſhrubs, &c. but in particular 


erry- tree, may 
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| | 


thoſe which were lately planted out from the ſeed-beds ; 
theſe'muſt not be forgotten in dry weather. | 

Once a week will be often ei =, to water any new 
lantations, even in the drieſt ſeaſon, and to thoſe that 
are but lately planted j but ſuch as have been planted in 
autumn, or early in the ſpring, will require but very little 
watering. . | | 

Cuttings, either of fruit or foreſt-trees, flawering- 
ſhrubs, or evergreens, which were planted laſt autumn, 
or this ſpring, muſt alſo be watered now and then, in dry 
weather. | | | TORIES OF, 


Tranſplanting. 


Evergreens, of moſt ſorts, both ſeedlings and others, 
remaining in too cloſe growth, may yet be tranſplanted ;. 
but this ſhould be forwarded as much as poſſible in the be- 
ginning of this month, or wholly completed by the middle, 
in all the requiſite principal plantings. 785 
Pines and firs of all kinds, cedars and cypreſs, and the 
like kinds, will yet bear removal very well. Likewiſe 
phillyreas, alaternuſes, phlomiſes, and pyracantha; atfo 
bays, hollies, and evergreen oak; ciſtuſes and cytiſuſes; 
arbutus, magnolias, and many other forts of evergreens. 
They ſhould be planted in nurſery-rows; which, for 
ſmall ſeedings, may be in rows from fix to ten or twelve 
inches aſunder ; but for larger plants, ſet them in rows tuo 
feet and a half, or a yard diſtance, and fifteen or eighteen 
inches in the row. „% FOES we Grad 
As ſoon as they are planted, it will be of much advan- 
| tage to give a good watering, to ſettle the earth about their 
2 roots. | 7 : OT” 
| Likewiſe any deciduous ſhrubs, and trees of the late- 


e ſhooting kinds, that require thinning out or tranſplanting, 
f may alſo, ſtill be removed, performing it as early in the 
f month as poſſible, planting them the above-mentioned di- 


, ſtance in the nurſery- rows. „ „ 
e For the methods of planting all the above kinds in nun- 
2 ſery-rows ſee the two laſt months. 1 | | | 


New grafting Trees. 


Examine new-grafted trees; the clay is ſometimes apt to 
tall off, or crack, ſo as to admit air and wet to the grafts. 


* 
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well wrought. - Let this be perfectly well cloſed in 
Part, fo that neither wind nor wet can enter. 


7 
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Where this is the cafe, let the old clay be taken 


; the entirely 
off, and immediately apply ſome more that is freſh and 


every 
Where there are any ſhoots produced from the ſtocks 


below the graſts, let them be rubbed off cloſe; for theſe, 
if permitted to grow, would ſtarve the grafts; and be care- 


ful alſo to eradicate all root-ſuckers, ” 


3 New-Budded Trees. 


Budded trees ſhould alſo be looked over about this 


time; for thoſe that were budded laſt ſummer will now 
be making their firſt ſhoots, and therefore demand ſome 
JJ... On” 185 72 

Theſe firſt ſhoots from the inoculated buds are, in ſome - 
ſeaſons, apt to be attacked by inſects or blights; and 


theſe, if not prevented, will binder the young ſhoots great- 
IV, and ſometimes entirely ſpoil them ; but, by a timely 


attention, the injury may be, in a great meaſure, pre- 
vented : that where the ends of the young ſhoots ap- 


Pear crumpled, and the leaves curled up, let them be 


carefully taken off, for they are full of ſmall inſets. By 
this practice the vermin may be prevented from ſpreading 


_ farther. : "Hh I PSs 5 
Likewiſe obſerve, that all ſhoots which put out from the 


ſtocks, beſides the proper inſerted bud, muſt be alſo rub- 


bed off conſtantly as they are produced, that the whole 


efforts of the ſtock may go to the ſupport of the bud. 
Toots only. 4 | . 


Hoeing and Wecding. | 


"8 Hoe and deſtroy weeds between the rows of young trecs 3 
they will now riſe abundantly from ſeed ; but by applying 
the hoe to them while young, they may be very expediti- 


ouſly deſtroyed. ee 3 1 
Chooſe dry weather always to Aden weeds by hoe; let 
the hoe be marp, and take the advantage of the weeds 

while they are ſmall, and cut them up clean within the 


ſurface of the ground. 


There is nothing like deſtroying weeds in due time; for 


When they are ſuffered to grow large, they are conſtantly | 
| Hiirrful to all young trees and ſhrubs, and in particular to 


thoſe plants which are not far advanced in their growth. - 
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Beſides, they appear very diſagreeable, and require double 
labour to extirpate them. RM i!%ee% 2 
Likewiſe all ſeed-beds, and others, of young trees and 
ſhrubs in cloſe growth, where not room for. the hoe, 
ſhould be carefully hand-weeded, according, as they may 
require, in proper time, before the weeds ſpread con- 
fiderably. Cres Er 


5 Grafting. | 


Grafting may ſtill be performed upon fruit trees; but 
it muſt be upon the lateſt-ſhooting kinds of the different 
ſorts; and it muſt be done the firſt and ſecond week in 
the month, otherwiſe it will moſtly be ineffective. 1 | 
_ Graft hallies with cuttings of the variegated . kinds. 
The firſt fortnight in this month is the proper time to per- 
form tat wort on trieft plants, 

The common green holly is the proper ſtock to graft (i 
the variegated kinds upon: and the ſtocks for this pur- if 
poſe muſt not be leſs than three or four years growth 
from the feed; but thoſe of five and fix are very proper 
og mW Cop ita Tas nen 
Get ſome good cuttings, or grafts, of the beſt variegated | 
kinds; they muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth. {| 
Let them be grafted with exactneſs, according to the 
general method of Whip-grafting. See Graſting in the Nur- 

ſery of March. 5 | 2 1 'S! 

Likewiſe: graft any other curious varieties of trees on Til 
ſtocks of their own kind. _ | Ys 1 

But in moſt fruit-trees, and other deciduous kinds, where 
any grafting remains to be done, no time fhould be omitted - | 
in forwarding it early in the month, before the graft ſhoots | 
' begin to advance much in the ſpring buds, otherwiſe the | } 

work will prove unſucceſsful. TG er rk OT ! 


| ogy Tnarching, . 
Inarching may alſo be performed now on evergreens, 
and on any kinds of trees or ſhrubs that you deſire to pro- || || 
Pare e , TIT en nn | 
This method of grafting is only principally intended for 
thoſe kinds of trees and ſhrubs which are not eafly raiſed 
by common grafting or budding, or from ſeed, layers, or 
cuttings, or by any of the other general methods; for moſt 
forts may be e inarching. hs 
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But this may be practiſed on almoſt any kind of trees 
and ſhrubs, as may be thought convenient, either by way 
of curioſity, or otherwiſe. V | 
The evergreen kinds may be inarched any time in this 
month; but the other ſorts generally ſucceed beſt when in- 
arched at the beginaing.—See March, Sec. £ | 


n 
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Giving Air to the Green-houſe Plants. 10 


THE green-houſe plants now require a large portion of 
: free air; and this article ſhould be admitted to them 
every day, when the air is any thing mild. | 

Moſt of the plants will now be ſhooting freely; they 

muſt not, therefore, be kept too cloſe, for that would 
- weaken the ſhoots, and render the plants in general ſo 

extremely tender that they would not be able to bear the 
open air well when they are firſt brought forth for the 
fummer ſeaſon. i 
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| _ Therefore open the green-houſe windows every morn- 
It ing, more or leſs, when the air is mild and calm, about an 
bour or two aſter ſun-rifing, and let them continue open 
till within an hour, or leſs, of the ſun's ſetting; that is, it 

|' the air continues mild tilh that time of the evening. 

| 5 | Watering, 
Water muſt now beduly given to the plants, in general, 
| according as they ftand in need thereof. 
The orange and lemon-trees will require that article 
| often. Alſo the myrtles; geraniums, oleanders, amonum 


F | Plinji, and ciſtuſes, African-heaths, protea, dioſmas, and 
all other plants of the woody kinds, will require to be fre- 

| |! quently refreſhed with moderate waterings. | 
Alſo any herbaceous exotics, of the | php: tribe, 
| | muſt have moderate waterings occaſionall „ 
Will 2 7 A 2 
Bi} But the green-houſe plants in general muſt be often 
packed aver, to ſee where water is wanted: and let all ſueh 
|| 
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pots and tubs as ſtand in need of it be properly ſupplied 
therewith, for this is now a very neceſſary article. 

But in watertig the green-houſe plants, let it be given 
to all kinds with moderation, but eſpecially while they are 
in the houſe, and particularly the more ſucculent kinds. 

As to the ſucculent plants of this department, ſuch as aloes, 


ſedums, opuntias, euphorbias, craſſulas, cereuſes, meſembry- 


anthemums, &c, they being naturally replete with humidity, 
do not require much water; giving it only moderately at 
times, when the earth in the pots appears very dry; as too 
much moiſture would rot ſome of the very ſucculent kinds 

of theſe plants. ; | 
Shifting Plants into larger Pots. 


7 


Orange, lemon, citron, and myrtle- trees, and any other 


of the green-houſe plants, may ſtill be ſhifted into larger 


pots, where they require it. 


Let thoſe plants which are to be ſhifted, be brought out 


of the houſe in a mild day : then take them out of the pots 
or tubs, with the ball of.earth entire about their roots, and 
let any any, matted, and decaved roots, on the outſide and 
bottom o 

old earth on the outſide be taken away. 
Then, having ſome freſh earth ready, let fome be put 
nto the bottom of the new pot or tub; ſet the tree, with 


its ball, as above prepared, in the middle, and fill up the 
pot or tub with the freſh compoſt, raiſing it quite over the 


top of the ball an inch or two thick. 


According as the plants intended are thus freſh potted, - 


&c, let them be immediately well-watered, to ſettle the 


new earth cloſe about the ball and roots; then return them 


to their places in the green-houſe, and water them mo- 
derately, as occaſion requires. 9 0 


Freſh earthing the Plants. : 


Thoſe plants which are not .to be ſhifted this year into 
larger pots ſhould have a ſmall augment of freſh earth, if 


not done laſt month, by taking fome of the old earth out of 
the top of the pots or tubs, to a little depth, and ſome fre 
and rich compoſt applied in its ſtead, which will refreth 
them greatly. 3 . N 
This will be remarkably ſerviceable to orange, lemon, 
and citron- trees, and the like kinds, and to all other plants 


— 
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the balls, be neatly cut off, and let ſome of the 
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in the green- houſe; and it ſhould not be omitted now, if 


| 4 it was not done before. 


Let the earth firſt be looſened on the top of the pots or 
tubs, quite to the ſurface of the uppermoſt roots, and take 
it out; then looſen the earth a little way down round the 
ſides, and take that out likewiſe; then fill up the pots or 
tubs with the new earth, and give a little water to ſettle 
it properly. „ TO BAS EINULONG | | 
wi © Trimming and cleaning the Plants. 
ad foal ants. 2 £ | | 
Let no decayed leaves remain in any of the green-houſe 
plants; but let ſuch, as ſoon-as they appear, be taken off, 
for theſe make the plants appear unſightly, and are alſo 
hurtfal to them in ſome degree. . Fe gry 
Likewiſe, when decayed ſhoots appear, cut them off 
cloſe, as alſo ahy ſhoots of a weakly ſtraggling nature 
may be pruned leſs or more, or cut quite away, as it may 
appear neceſſary. A 9 | 
Let no weeds grow in the pots or tubs; keep them free 
from moſs, and let no ſort of litter be ſeen about them. 

Where the leaves of orange and lemon-trees, &c. have 
contracted any foulneſs, they muſt now be made perfectly 
For the Jargecleaved ſorts, have ſome ſoft water in a 
watering · pot, and a piece of ſponge; dip this in the water, 
and clean the leaves therewith, one by one. It will clean 
the ſurface avd open their neceſſary pores, and be greatly 
ſerviceable to the plants; and let the myrtles, and other 
 imall-leaved kinds, be cleaned from duſt, &c. by watering 
all over their heads. * 


Heading dawn or pruning Myriles, Se. 
Where myrtles, or other woody gree2n-houfe ſhrubs o 
fimilar growth, have ſtraggling or irregular heads, they 
may now be headed down, or have the ſtraggling branches 
pruned to ſome regular order; by which means they will 
putout plenty of ſtrong ſhoots nearer the ſtem, and form 
full and regular heads in two or three months time. 

In performing this, let their heads be cut as cloſe as may 
ſeem neceſſary; and then take a little of the old earth at 
the top of the pot out, and fill it up with the ſame quan- 


| tity of freſh earth, and give a little water; alſo let the head 


andi ſtem be well watefed, to cleanſe them, & h. But if 


- 
* 
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the plants require ſhifting into larger pots, let them be 
taken out of their preſent pots with the ball of earth 
whole, cut off the outward matted roots, and trim away 
ſome of the old earth from the outſide of the ball; then 
place the plants in the larger pots and fill up thy e 
with new earth, and watered. 

After the above operation, the pants will 4015 begin to 
break forth with freſh vigour. 
Likewiſe geraniums, &c. where any have very irregular. 
heads, or of thin ſtraggling growth, they may have the 
ſhoots pruned to ſome orderly extent; or long ſtragglers 
ſhortened to for the head more regular, and that they 
may ſhoot out laterally in a more compact, equal” 
branchy manner, TITLES 


4... 
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e irubby exotics ; whereby to ba any 
particular ſort; this being the proper time to perform 
that method of grafting on any of the an -houſe trees 
or ſnrubs. * 

Orange, lemon, and citron · trees may be propagated by 

that method; alſo pomegranates, and many other ſorts: 

But this method is not adapted for any general practice, 
only on particular occaſions; or principally on ſuch plants 
as cannot be eaſily raiſed any other way, and orcaipnally * 

by way of curioſity, | . 

By way of curioſity, or as 3 you may inarch . 
branch of an orange or lemon - tree, that has young fruit oa 
it, on one of the common orange ſtocks, and it will be i 
well united by the end of Auguſt, and may then be ſepa- 
rated from the mother plant; and there will be a new tree, 
with fruit on it, raiſed in the ſpace of four or five months 


time. — See Tnarchmg, uuder the article ee in We 
Nurſery, February, | i 


Propagating by Seeds, 8 &c. | | £10 

May ftill ſow ſeeds of any of the exotics of this depaſe- | 
ment, which ſucceed by this method of propagation ; 'ge-. 
nerally giving them the aid of a hot-bed, either that of 
tanner's bark or hot dung, as may be convenieutz and de- . 
tended under frames and lights. St" 
Sow alſo, where required, the kernels of oranges, Jen 
and citrons, to raiſe ſtocks, on which t to ene the cul- 
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tivated varieties of theſe trees, for propagating the reſoec. 
tive ſorts. See the method adviſed laft na; 58 192 
Propagate various forts of green houſe plants, by cuttings 
layers, and ſuckers; and if the cuttings, particularly, are 
potted and placed in a bark- bed, in the ſtove or elſewhere, 
it will greatly facilitate their rooting. | d 
Young orange ſtocks for budding, raiſed laſt year, if in 
pots too ſmall, ſhould now be ſhifted into larger; and if 
then placed in a hot-bed or bark-bed, under a deep frame 
and glaſſes, it would forward them greatly in growth, and 
draw them up in tall ſtraight ſtems, two. or three feet high, 
_ raiſing the frame as they advance in growth; and give air 
every day, and proper waterings; and in June, ſhould be 
inured by degrees to the full air, expoſing them fully 
thereto jn the latter end of that month, or in July: ſome 
of the ot will probably be of proper growth for 
| budding in Auguſt, or moſt of them at that time the year 


following. 5 
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| Pine-Apple Plants. 
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| SUPPORT ſtill the requiſite degree of heat in the hot- 
_ = houſe, by aid of moderate evening fires, and a conſtant 
good heat in the bark-bed. _ . 

The pine- apple plants now demand daily attendance : 
they muſt be often refreſhed with water, and they muſt alſo 
| have freſhair in warm ſunny days. N 
| As the fruiting pines will now be generally advancing 
in young fruit; and in ſome the fruit will be advanced 
in ſome tolerable growth; they ſhould be properly aſſiſted 
with requiſite heat, both in the bark-bed and by fire; 

and with neceſſary refreſhments of water, &c.; that in 
the whole, they may be continued in a free regular 
growth. „ | 5 
But it will now be neceſſary to obſerve, that if there was 
no freſh tan added to the bark - bed in March, it muſt now 


— — ne — “' re 7”, 


be done in the firſt week in this montn. 
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Let the ſame quantity of freſh tan be provided now for 
this purpoſe as mentioned for that occaſion in March; 
which 1s about one-third of what the pit will contain, | 

This being ready, let all the pots in the bark-bed be 
taken up; then pare off as much of the old earthy bark, 
at the top and ſides of the bed, as the new parcel will make 
good, allowing it to riſe an inch or two above the top of 
the pit, taking this decayed bark quite away; then throw 
in the new tan, and, witha fork, let the old bark which re- 
mains in the bed, and the new, be well worked up and 
mixed together. e e ROS. 

The new tan being all in, and properly worked up with 
the old, let the ſurface be levelled, and then immediately 

plunge the pots as before. Obſerve to place the largeſt and 
talleſt plants in the back row, and ſo gradually down to- 
the loweſt in front. FER 908 
But where new tan was added the laſt month, the beds 
need not have any thing done to them now: for if the new 
and old bark was then properly worked up and mixed to- 
gether, it will now be in excellent order, and continue in 
a proper ſtate of heat for two or three months to eome.— 
See July and Auguſt, Re Lig JR 


Watering the Pines, 


* 
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Water muſt now be given to the pine- apple plants fre- 
quently in moderate ſupplies, provided there is a good heat 
in the bark- bed, for the pots in general ſnould be kept in a 
moderate degree of moiſtneſs. AI 
Frequent and light waterings muſt now be the practice, 
which will be greatly ſerviceable to all, but particularly to 
the fruiting plants: where the heat of the bark-bed is lively, 
and the weather tolerably warm, the pots require moderate 

. refreſhment every four or five days, or probably twice a 


Ty week, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, 
d  Admitting Air into the Hot-hauſe.. 
4 Freſh air is another very neceſſary article; this ſhould 


be admitted to the pine-apple, and other plants in the hot- 
houſe, every fine day. | VVV 
Every worm ſunny day, when little wind is ſtirring, let 
ſome of the glaſſes or lights be opened a little way, to let in 
:eſh air: but this muſt not be done before nine or ten 
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o'clock in the morning, or, at leafl, till the ſun has ſugici. 
ent fown-4h the-incloſed air of the houfe. „„ 

Remember to ſhut the glaſſes cloſe again, in good time, 
in the afternoon, while the air within the houſe is in a pro- 
per degree of warmth. R e e e 


Deren 1 *, 


f e Pine- plants. o to to; 
The pine-plants in the ſueceſſion-houſe, or pit, which 
are to bear fruit next year, muſt now. be ſhifted into larger 


The pots for this purpoſe muſt not be of the largeſt 
ſige; thoſe ſizes called twenty-fours will be large enough 
for the preſent. n P35 007711 
_ Having tne pots and ſome freſh compoſt ready, let the 

plants be taken out of the bark-bed, and immediately pro- 
ceed to ſhifting them. Turn the plants out of their pre- 
ſent pots, preſerving, if you can, the ball of earth entire; 
then having put ſome freſh earth in the bottom of the new 
pot, place the plant therein, with its ball entire, as above, 
and fill up the pots with the new compoſt, and moderately” | 
watered to ſettle the earth to the roots. | N 
But in ſnifting theſe. plants, obſerve that where any 
appear in a fickly condition, or are infeſted with inſects, 
ſeem to have bad roots, it will in fuch caſes be proper 
to clear away all the old earth from the roots of the plants; 
and trim the roots or fibres pretty cloſe ; and allo if the 
bottom of the main root appears in a decayed or bad 
_ Rate, let the affected part be pared away a little with a 
ſharp knife, in a tranſverſe manner, or as you may ſee oc- 
caſion, and ſtrip off ſome of the lower leaves, then imme- 
diately replant them in pots of entire freſh earth, : 
When the plants are all ſhifted, let them be immediately 
_ ſet into the bark-bed again. But the bark muſt firſt be 
well ſtirred up, and near one-third part of the new tan add- 
ed, in the manner as above mentioned, for the fruiting 
_ © plants, working the old and new very well together ; then 
ſet in the pots, plunging them to their rims, at proper di- 
| ſtances, in the order before obſerved. _ 5 
This work ſhould be done in fine weather, and the 
whole belonging to one pit ſhould, if poſſible, be com- 
pleted in the ſame dax e ; 
Refreſh the plants after this often with moderate water- 
ings, juſt to keep the earth in the pots a little moiſt, 
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Give air alſo in fine ſunny days, for this will ſtrengthen 
the plants, and make them healthy and beautiful. * 
The plants are to remain in the above pots till the end of 
July, or ſome time in Auguſt, and then to be removed for 
the laſt time, into the pots where they are to fruit. See the 
work of thoſe months. W eee | 


Management of the young Pine-apple Plants, 

Where the crowns and ſuckers, or young pines, the pro- 
geny of the laſt year's fruiting plants, have filled the ſmail 
pots with their roots, let them {ome time this month be 
ſhifted into pots a fize larger. ES NEL tm od 

Shake them carefully out of the pots, with the balls en- 
tire, and place them directly into the new pots; and fill uß 
with freſ earth, and give a little water; or where any or 
the whole diſcover a diſordered or ſickly habit, clear away 
all the old earth and replant them in entire freſh mould, as 

directed in the ſucceſſion; then ſtir up the bark, and add 
a quantity of new, as above; and plunge the pots to their 
rims. | "12% | = 


Management of the Stove Plants in general, „ el 
In ſome pine-houſes, or ſtoves, there being, beſides the 


pines, many other curious and tender exotic plants, theſe 
muſt alſo have their ſhare of attention, a 


* 


Where any of theſe plants ſtand in need of larger pots, 
let them now be ſhifted into ſuch, filling up the pots with _ 
new earth. Then, if there be room in the bark-bed, let 
the pots be immediately. plunged to their rims therein; and 
by the aſſiſtance of the kindly heat of the bark, the plants 
will ſend out roots very freely into the freſh earth, which 


8 will give them ſtrength, and make them healthy, and of a 
4s lively colour. rector 8 0 i LB 
45 Water muſt alſo be given to theſe plants at times; ſome 
4 | forts will require it pretty often. The coffee-tree, and all 
| the woody kinds, ſhould be refreſhed with moderate quan- 
F titles of water, every-thr2e or four days; alſo the herbaceous 

* kinds occaſionally ; but the ſucculent kinds do not require 

at lo much water, giving only allitte now and then. das 

| Where any of the pines, coffce-tree, or other'ftove-ex-, 

11 otics have contracted much duſt, or other foulneſs con- 


ſiderably, let it be cleared off as ſoon as poſſi ble, for it 
would prove prejudicial to the tender plants confined in 
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Toll department, by cloſing thoſe minute pores ſo eſential 


to vegetation in preſerving a healthful lively growth; alſo 
where any pines, &c. are infeſted with ſmall incidental 


inſects, ſhould uſe Penney ee e to dee theſe de- 
ſtructive vermin. | 


Pr opagating Seer Kale | 
Now propagate various ſorts of exotics of this conſerva- 


tory, by; cuttings, layers, and ſuckers, according to the 


nature of the different kinds ; planting them in pots, and 


plunge them in the bark- bed; ; which will promote their 


rooting freely in a ſhort time. 

Likewiſe ſow: ſeeds of any kinds of hot- houſe plants, 
raiſed by that method; ſowing them in pots, and plunge 
theſe in the bark-bed, 

Alſo in the hot- houſe, may expeditiouſly ſtrike cuttings, 
both of many ſorts of green: :houlſe plants, as myrtles, &c. 
likewiſe of any curious ſhrubs of the open ground; plung- 


-lng the pots in the bark-bed. 


Care of Plants forcing in the Stove, 
To plants now forcing in the ſtove, &c. ſuch as kidney- 


beans, ſtrawberries, flowers, & c. be careful to give pro- 


per waterings; and early in this month introduce more 
for ſucceſſion. 


Vines in hot-houſes, now in full fruit, continue to keep 4 
well cleared from all improper ſhoots, and the others train- 


cel in cloſe and regular. 


1 
WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. | 
Melons... 


fees 2 Kill require particular care; | thoſe which 
are in frames, as well as thoſe under hand or bell- 
glaſſes. 


£ he early plants i in as will now ſhow an plenti 


— 
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fully, and ſome will be ſet and ſwelling ; therefore, in order 
to procure a fufficient quantity of thoſe fruit for a full 
crop, the plants muſt, at this time, have all poſſible aſſiſt- 
ance of the beſt adapted culture. Wy 4 0 
One principal thing to be obſerved is to preſerve a 
proper degree of heat in the beds, by occaſional linings 
of hot dung, while the fruit is about ſetting, and for ſome 
time after; for a kindly warmth is alſo neceſſary to pro- 
mote the ſwelling of the fruit after they are ſet; for it ſnould 
be obſerved, that although there be often very warm days 
in this month, yet there ſometimes: happen very cold 
niglits, and unfavourable weather, in cutting north-eaſteriy 
winds, & c, which make it fo neceſſary to preſerve a due- 
heat in theſe beds; for, if the weather ſhouia prove cold, 
and at the ſame time there is but little warmth in the beds, 
the melons will not ſet nor ſwell kindly, but moſt of them | 
will turn yellow and go off, Therefore, when it is per- 
ceived that the beds have much declined in their heat, im- 
mediately apply a lining of well-prepared hot dung to one, 
or to both ſides of the bed, according as there may be 
oe OE be. 5 1 3 
The advantage in adding the above freſh lining to ſuch 
beds as are nu, decayed in their heat, will ſoon evidently 
1 * in the growth of the plants and fruit. 8 


reſli air muſt be admitted to the plants every day when 
the weather is calm and mild; for this will ſtrengthen 
them, and promote the ſetting and free ſwelling of the 
fruit. This article of air muſt be admitted to the plants 
by raiſing the upper ends of the lights with props, gradually 
one, two, or three inches, according as the power of the 
| fun and warmneſs of the day increaſes, and ſhuttthem, by 

degrees, in the afternoon, and quite cloſe about four or five. 
in 765 evening, or ſooner, if the weather ſhould change 
cold. 7 

The glaſſes muſt be covered every night with mats all 

this month. Let the mats be thrown over them a little be- 
fore ſun- ſet, or ſoon after in the evening; but when the air 
is cold, they may be ſpread over ſooner. 


—__—— —  — — — 


— 


About ſix or ſeven in the morning, let the mats be taken 
off; or, when it is a warm ſunny morning, they may be un- 
covered as ſoon as the fun reaches the glaſſes; for theplants 
ſhould not be kept too long cloſe covered, nor in darkneſs, 


* the Power of light being very eſſential to their growth. + wh 
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Water ſhould alſo be given at times to the melon plants 
in frames, for they will require it in proper moderation, 
provided there be a good heat in the bed, and the weather 
be tolerably warm and funny, Let this article be given 
very moderately, and not too often, for too much moiiture 
would chill the young fruit, and prevent their ſetting, 
Once a week or ten days will be often enough to water 
them; and the value of one or two pots of water to a three- 
light frame will be ſufficient. „ 33 
Chooſe always a moderately warm day to water them; 
and about eight or nine in the morning, or three or four 
in the afternoon, are now the beſt times in the day to do 
that work. Shut down the lights immediately aſter wa- 
tering: and, if the ſan ſhines, throw a mat over for half 
an hour, then take it off again, and give air directly, if 
ſunny. Obſerve, in watering theſe plants, it is not ad- 
viſable to water them generally all over the leaves, eſpe- 
cially when the fruit is ſetting; fo ſhould water between 
the runners in different parts of the bed with a watering- 
pot, without the roſe or head, and placing a flat piece of. 
tile or oyſter-ſnell, & c. water upon this hoth to prevent 
the earth from being waſhed from any of the roots by 
the force of the water immediately ..um_ the ſpout of 
the pot, and to make it ſpread more effectually; be - 
ing careful in this, to let as little as poſſible touch the 
fruit that are about ſetting, or newly ſet, and do not 
oy. too much water near the head or main ſtem of the 
lant. „„ ; 155 
f In very hot ſunny days, it will be adviſable to ſhade” 
the plants from the ſun, for two or three hours during its 
fierceſt heat; but this ſhould be particularly practiſed 
when there is but a ſhallow depth of earth on the beds, or 
when the leaves of the plants flag much. Let ſome thin 
mats, or a little looſe hay, &c. be ſpread over the glaſſes, 
in theſe days, about eleven o'clock, and taken off again 
•Z ö 
Where the plants advance very near the glaſſes, it will 
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| be neceſſary to raĩſe the frame from about three to ſix inches; 


this is done by placing bricks or ſquare pieces of wood 
under each corner of the frane. 

According as the melons ſet, obſerve to place a piece of 

tile under each young fruit: for this will preſerve them 


from the damp of the carth of the bed. 


» a* * 
*. — 
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Of Melons - to be raiſed under Bell and Hend-Glaſes . and ole 4 


Paper-F FAMES. 


Finiſh making the hot-bed ridges to * the W 
upon, which are to be covered with bell or hand- laſſes, 
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or with frames covered with oil paper; for which fee the 


work of June. The plants for this purpoſe being raiſed 


from a ſowing in March, or beginning of laſt month, will 


be now of a proper ſize for final tranſplantation into the 
above hot- beds, which, if poſſible, ſhould be completed i in 


the firſt or ſecond week of this month. 


Theſe ridges muſt be made of the beſt hot ſable dung; 5 
preparing, firſt, as directed in the two former months, for 


other hot- beds. And they may now be made, either in 


trenches three or four feet wide, and twelve or fifteen 


inches deep, or on level ground; but by making them 


moſtly above ground, it will afford an opportunity of add- 
ing a lining to recruit the heat when it declines: however, 


in either method, let the hot: bed ridges be made a yard wide 


at leaſt, though four or five feet will be more eligible, and 
two feet and a half high; and where two or more ridges: 
are to be made near * in a parallel order, allow 


etween, and which ſpace, if 
filled with any waſte, moderately warm dung, and 


the ſpace of four feet 


earth at top, in about a month or five weeks after, 


will give a larger ſcope for the roots and runners to 


extend, and the additional moderate heat thereof, en- 


the fruit; 


The oy being made, get ſome good earth; and if 

t loamy and has been mixed with one fourth 
part of \ very rotten dung ſome months before, it will be 
better for this purpoſe; but, in default of loam, any rien 
garden earth will do. The earth is not to be fifted, but 


this be li 


” 


livening that of the beds, will greatly aſſiſt the ſetting of 9885 


very well broken, and mixed together with the ſpade; and 


then laid not leſs than ſix to eight or ten mene thick, all 
over the top of the ridge. 


Then mark out alon if the middle. the holes! up! OW 5 
a 


plants, allowing the diſtance of four feet between; and 


ſet a bell or band glaſs over each, and keep them cloſe 
down till the earth under them is warm, and then bring in 


the plants, which, if now in pots, having only two at x e [ 


moſt in each, turn them carefully dun with the ball of 


* 
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earth entire, and make a hole in the earth where each 
glaſs ſtands; place one pot of plants, with the ball into 
each hole; cloſe the earth very well about the ball, and 
alſo about the ſtems of the plants; give every hole a little 
- . water, and immediately put on the glaſſes. . 
Shade the plants from the ſun, for the firſt two or three 
days, from about eight to four o'clock; but, after that, 
let them have more and more ſun every day, till they are 
able to bear it fully without flagging. 5 | 
Let them have air every warm day, by tilting the 
warmeſt fide of the glaſſes, but keep them cloſe ſhut down 
every night. The glaſſes muſt alſo be covered every night 
all this month with mats. e 
Thoſe plants, now planted out, will produce ripe fruit, 
ſome about the end of July; but the principal crop will 
be in Auguſt and September. 5 
When any of the melon plants have filled the bell or 
hand-glaſſes, the runners muſt then have liberty to run 
from under them; but they muſt not be truſtee out before 
the latter end of the month, or beginning, or middle of 
next; being guided in this by the temperature of the wea- 
ther, which, until ſettled in warm and dry, muſt be very 
cavtious in training out the plants, | 
If, therefore, about the laſt week in this month, or be- 
givning of next, the plants have advanced confiderably in 
runners to the extent-of the glaſſes, they ſhould be trained 
_ out, provided, however, the ſeaſon is become warm, dry, 
and ſettled, not elfe, before the middle of June; raifing 
each glaſs upon three props, about two inches and a half 
high, and let the ends of the vine or runners be trained 
out at regular diſtances; being careful to cover the ridges 
every night, and in all bad weather, with large mats. 
| But when the vines of theſe plants are trained from un- 
der the hand-glafſes, it would be of great advantage to 
place oiled paper-frames over ſome of the beds, previouſly 
removing the-hand-glafſes; theſe frames remaining con- 
ſtantly night and day, and they admitting the light and 
heat of the ſun ſufficiently, will prove effective beneficial 
Melters.— See Fuse. e : 
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Management of Cucumber Plants in Frames. | 
Cucumber plants in frames will now be in full per- 


. 
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fection of bearing; they muſt therefore be carefully 8 
tended. 


Still ſupport a moderate heat in the beds, by the appli- 
cation of linings of hot dung, &c. where neceſſary.— See 


1 the two Jaſt months. 


Theſe plants will require to be often refreſhed with 
moderate waterings, generally not leſs than twice a week; 
and a morning and afternoon are the moſt pxoper times 
for watering them at this ſeaſon. 

The plants muſt alſo be allowed proper admiſſion of free 
air every mild day, for the ſun bas now great power; and 
if the glaſſes were to be kept too cloſe, it would deſtroy the 
plants. Therefore, raiſe the upper end of the lights every 
warm ſunny morning, about ſeven, eight, or nine o'clock, 


according to the temperature of the weather; and, ac- 


cording as the heat -of the day increaſes, continue raifing 
the glaſſes a proportionable heigbt, from one to two or 
three inches. | 


The lights muſt be ſhut cloſe down every evening, 


about five or ſix o'clock; but i in cold evenings ſhut them 


down an hour or two ſooner. 
Shade the plants from the ſun in very hot ſunny ud; 


- The time to do this is from eleven to two o'clock. -.-- - | 
Where the glaſſes are pretty cloſe to the plants, it will 


now be advilable to allow them a larger ſpace ef room, 
by railing the frame three or four to Gee or fix inches at 
bottom; the plants will then enjoy the air more effec- 


_ tively, grow ſtronger, and ſtand the ſun with leſs danger 


of ſcorching their leaves. Continue covering the glaſſes 


every night with mats all this month, generally covering 


up towards ſun-ſetting, and uncover ſoon after its riſing 
in the morning. 

The early cucumbers will now be in Fall production of 
fine fruit, which, when about four or five, to ſix or eight 
inches long, are fit to cut for the table. | 

In the cucumbers now in bearing, ſhould ſtill continue 
to impregnate, or ſet the young fruit, according as it 
comes into bloſſom ; generally the ſame day that the flower 
Expands, or ſecond at fartheſt, in the forenoon, while the 
generative organs retain their fertilifing property in the 
tulleſt degree; for this 4s particularly effential in this buſi- 
neſs.— See Cucumbers 3 in M arch and April. 
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1 Cucumbers 70 be planted under Hand or Bell-G la ſes. © | " 


nw 
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under band or dell-glafſes.” | | 


The plants being raiſed” for this purpoſe, in March, er | 


laſt month, ſhould be planted out the beginning and mid 
dle of this; and they will begin. to bear about the be. 


ginning, or towards the middle of June, and will con- 
tinue bearing till the cold weather in autumn deſtroys the 


Plants. 


* 


I The hot: beds for this purpoſe muſt be made of good hot 


dung, as formerly obſerved; and may be made either on 
level ground, or principally now in wide trenches, as they 
will not require to be lied. Ee WET 4 65S 

If the latter is intended, chooſe any compartment of 
good ground in the full ſun; there dig a trench, a yard 
wide, and twelve or fifteen inches deep, laying the earth 


that comes out neatly all along the fide of the trench. 


Fill this trench with freſh hot dung, and raiſe it from fix 
to eight, ten, or twelve inches above. the ſurface of the 
ground; for the beds ſhould be at leaſt two feet thick of 
dung. Then cover the bed with the excavated earth of 
the trenches, ſix or eight inches thick over the top of the 


dung; levelling the reſt of the earth clofe along each fide 
of the bed, correſponding with that at top; the whole 


forming the bed like a ſort of ridge. 


But when intended to make theſe hot-bed ridges on 


level ground, let them be full four feet wide, and earthed 
with rich earth as above. : | 
Then, in either method,' as ſoon as the bed is earthed, 
mark out the holes for the plants, exactly along the middle, 
three feet fix inches diſtance, and directly cover each 
place with a hand-glaſs ; and in a day or two the dung 
will have warmed the earth ready for the reception of 
oo, oo d 
. Proceeding then to the planting, form the earth under 
each glaſs a little hollow, circularly, and in each place, 
under the faid glaſſes; hole in three good plants, obſerv- 
ing if the plants were pricked in pots laſt month for this 


occaſion, plant them as above, with the ball of earth about 


the roots entire; or, if not in pots, remove and plant-them 
with as much earth as will readily adhere about the roots: 
give. them directly a little water; then let the glaſſes be 


9 * 
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immediately put on, and ſhade the plants from the ſun till 
' they have got root. 5 90 g 
Let the plants have air every day, when it is calm and 
mild, by tilting the warmeſt fide of the glaſſes; and let 
them be refreſhed with occafional moderate waterings : 
ind when they have, in advanced growth, filled the 
olaſſes next month, train them out in regular order, —See 
fs 3-55 £48 in ö Fo 
| ey muſt be covered every night with mats, until the 
middle of June. | e ö 
But wheie good plants cannot be readily procured 
to plant in the above beds, let ſome ſeed be put in 
early in the month; the plants will ſoon come up, and 
will come into bearing at a very acceptable time in June 
Fah „„ Lek £ 
The hows being made and earthed as above directed, 


aſunder; and in form of a ſhallow baſon, only about an 
inch and half deep, and nine or ten inches wide. In the 
middle of each of theſe holes, ſow eight or nine ſeeds, 
half an inch deep, and then put on the bell or har d- 
glaſſes. After the plants have been up ten or twelve days, 
they muſt be thinned, leaving only three of the ſtrongeſt 
in each hole, drawing a little earth about their ſtems; and 
give a light watering, to ſettle the looſened earth below 
cloſe to the roots; managing them afterwards according 
to the foregoing directions, and they will begin to bear 
ſome fruit in the third or fourth week in June, It 


3 Cucumbers to pickle. Bo 
Sow cucumbers for pickling, &c. either generally now in 
the a je ad to remain forthe principal crop of picklers, 
xc. or occaſionally in a hot - bed, if coldiſh bad weather, 
ta forward them for tranſplanting into the open ground 
next month, which is generally as ſoon as the plants can 
ſtand the full air in this county. „ 
However, in regard to ſowing this crop in the open 
ground, it muſt not be done generally till towards the middle 
or latter end of the month; or if the ſeaſon is coldly unſet- 
tled, or very wet, as has often been the caſe of late years, 
defer ſowing till the laſt week in this month, or the firſt 
in June, allotting for this purpoſe a piece of rich free 


— 
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mark out the holes for the ſeed, three feet and a half | 
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round, digging it regularly, 2 a level order, and divide 
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it into beds of five or fix feet wide, allowing twelve 


inches between bed and bed for an alley; then mark ont 
the hules for the ſeed, along the middle of each bed, al. 
lowing three feet and half between hole aiid hole ; looſen 
the places for the holes, breaking the earth well, ank 
form each in a ſmall concave hollow with the hand, 


ke a ſhallow baſon, about an inch and a half deep, and 


ten or twelve inches over; and ſow in the middle of each 
hole eight or ten ſeeds, covering them near half an inch 
deeprwith earth,” ng P 
Aſter the ſeed. is fown, if the weather ſhould prove hot 


And dry, it will be proper to ſprinkle the holes with water; 
but this muſt be given very moderately, juſt enough to 


moiſten the earth a little, for too much moiſture in the 
earth would rot the ſeed: but when the ſeed is germinated, 
and the young plants coming up, give water freely in dry 


Warm weather. | 


When the plants have been come up about a fortni ht, 
they muſt be thinned, and leave no more than three or four 
of the beſt plants in every hole. | 


. 


But in ſowing picklers, if a cold wet ſeaſon, in which 


theſe ſeeds,” ſown in the natural ground, either rot or 
make but little progreſs ; or, that in order to forward both 


the ſeed and young plants a week or fortnight, in growth, 


it would, in either caſe, be proper to ſow the ſeed in a 


flight hot: bed, juſt to raiſe the plants more effectively 
and forwarder in their young ſtate, till about a week or 
ten or twelve days old to a fortnight at moſt; then to be 


tranſplanted finally into the natural ground: the method 


as follows. | 


Having a ſupply of proper horſe-ſtable dung of good 


moderate heat, make a hot-bed the width of a garden 


frame, or not leſs than a yard wide for hand- glaſſes, and 


half a yard high, and the length in proportion to the quan- 


tity of plants you would raife ; as ſoon as the bed is thus 


made, either ſet on the frame and lay in the earth, or, 
being previouſly earthed, may ufe hand- glaſſes; or, in 
default of theſe, an awning of large mats occaſionally: 
obſerving, in either method, to earth the bed directly 


only abbut three or four inches thick; and then, as it is 
adviſable generally to tranſplant theſe plants when quite 
young, in little clufters together, ſow the ſeed accordingly, 


that is, either ſow ſome in ſmall pots, ſeveral ſeeds in the 
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middle of each, ef plunge them in the 1 or, for 
larger or conſiderable ſupplies, ſow in the earth of the: bed, 


in Fitle cluſters, with a thick blunt-ended dibble, or with 


your fingers. contracted, make holes about an inch wide, 
and half an inch, or near an inch, deep, and about an inch 
and a half afunder, dropping ſix or eight ſeeds in each 


hole, and cover them in with eatth ; the is called dotting 


them in; or inſtead of this, you may draw drills acroſs the 
bed: the feed to be ſown in the drills, obſerving to ſou- 
them quite thick, not t all ED the drills; but 
rather in little patches, x or eight good feeds in each, ſo 
cloſe as to alinoſt touch, and cover them half an inch 
deep with earth; allow a clear ſpace in each drill of tub 


jnches between each patch. or cluſter of ſeed, and let the 


drills be two or three inches aſunder: by: thus ſowing the 
ſeed in cluſters, as it were, the plants will riſe in bunches 
for tranſplantation | in that order as below ; continuing, in 

the interim, to defend the bed, either with: the ne- 


ligbts, or with hand- glaſſes; or, in want of theſe, with 


mats, as before intimated, every night and * bad weather; 
and give occaſional gentle waterings. | | 
Then, when the plants have been come up about Gag 
eight, or ten days, and ſhow the rough. leaves in the 
centre, it is proper to plant them out, if the weather is 
ſettled; for in this order of culture, as after removal from 
the hot. bed, they not having the aid of fürther artificial 


heat, it is moſt ſucceſsful to plant them out while in that 


young ſtate of growth, as aforeſaid, taking them up in 
clulters as they grow, with the earth about their roots 


and in that manner let them be planted in the places 
where they are to remain, allotting one bunch of plants to 


a bole, and giving them immediately ſome water; they 
will quickly: ke root without hardly feeling their remove 
al: obſerving, hewever, that if the weather ſhould at that 
time prove unfayourably cold, may continue them under 


occaſional ſhelcer in the bed a werk or more ee til 
the 1 ſettles in warm. 121 


Plant and ow Gonrds 24d Pani 8 


Plant out from the hot- bed the gourds and pumkins 
which were ſown in April; it may be done any time to- 
vards the middle or latter end of this month. N 

But as the mul of theſe T is not of much eftima- 

| 2 


tion or value for any material culinary uſes, or other eco! 
nomical purpoſes, ſhould only raiſe, a few, where any are 
required, either for any domeſtic occaſions, both in the 
quite young green growth of the fruit, and when of full 
maturity, or ſome chiefly by way of curioſity, for the great 
variety of the fruit in its numerous different and ſingulat 
ſhapes,, ſize, colours, ſtripes, and Variegations, &c. from 
two;.or three inches growth, as in the orange and pear 
gonrds, to one, two, or three feet, or more, in different 
forts, in round, oval, hemiſpherical, bottle-ſhaped, barrel. 
ſhaped, ſtar-ſhaped, and of various other forms, 
Some of them may be planted out in the common 
ground, in a warm ſituation, about the middle of this 
month, when the weather is ſettled in warm: they will 
grow freely, and produee ripe fruit in Auguſt; and the 
common pumkin is often ſown or planted upon old ding. 
hills; they will ſpread wonderfully, and produce many 
large fruit. r Can ak 
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earlier in ſummer, it is effected by planting ſome out, the 
beginning or middle of the month, upon holes of hot 
dung, under hand or bell-glafles, or other occaſional ſhel- 
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fruit, filling the holes with new horſe-dung, covering that 
fix inches deep with earth, and ſo plant your gourds, 
&c, or may ſow the ſeeds, and cover them with the above 
glaſſes, or with oiled paper- frames, & c. till they begin to 
run; then may diſcontinue the ſnelters. 5 
out as above, may plant any of the gourd. kinds, or others, 
in the full ground, in a warm ſituation, as aforeſaid, to: 
wards the middle of the month, when ſettled warm wea- 
ther, and the pumkins, &c. may be planted any where. 
Obſerve to plant ſome of the orange, and other ſmall 
gray to a wall, or other fence, or againſt an arbour, 

c., and when the plants begin to run, let the vines, or 
runners, be neatly trained, and faſtened up cloſe to the 
wall, pales, -&c. Where this is practiſed, the plants, to- 
gether with the fruit, will make an agreeable appearance 


— 
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But in order to have any particular ſort produce fruit 


ter; dig ſome holes, two feet wide, and about a ſpade 
deep, in the places where the plants are to produce their 


1 However, in default of dung or glaſſes, for holing them 


in the months of July, Auguſt, and September. 
Or ſome oſ the gourds, and others of the maderate- 
running kinds, may alſo. be occaſionally ſupported wi 
nnn err iis £4 n a 9 -% 
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8 ſtakes; that i is, when the plants begin to run, let's , {ant firm 
6 ſtake be fixed in the ground near each plant; and accord- 
l ing as their vines advance in length, let chem be wine 
i up carefully round. the ſtakes. | 
* But the pumkins, and large kinds of geln mould now 
n be planted out, or feed ſown, in any open compartment; 
* or upon dunghills, &c. ſetting them eight or ten feet di- 
2, ſtance; and the. plants, in their advancing growth, Pere, 
1 mitted to extend upon the ſurface of the ground.“ : 
The ſeed of gourds and pumkins may ſtill be fans 

MN the firſt or ſecond week, or any time in the month; either 
zo at once in the full ground, or upon holes of hot dung, as 
i above, to remain; or in a hot - bed for tranſplantation, as 
he in laſt month; and when the plants have got rough leaves, 
= one or two inches broad, they ſhould be e out in 
* the open A 
9 5 But in default of hot dung, c. ſow thaw now in \"the 
1 common grou nd at once in the places where they wy to 
i remain, „ mn 
4 „„ Te > 3 „ 8 
de Now lant a full crop of kidney-beans, . to fucceed 1 thoſe 
"planted in April. 
5 Any of the dwarf kinds may now de planted; but the 
ds beſt and moſt profitable for this plantation are the black - 
* ſpeckled dwarfs, Batterſea and Canterbury white dwarls;, 
to or alfo a few dun coloured, and large White. f 

| Draw drills for them an inch deep, and two feet and 
10 | half diſtance; place the beans in the drills two or three 
0 


inches aſunder, draw the earth evenly! over eech and let 
to: the ſurface he lightly raked ſmooth, 


ca- Plagt alſo the ſcarlet runner, or any other of the run- 
161. ning finds of kidney- Dean 
all ; Moſt of the running ſorts are exceeding profitably For 
My the ſervice of a family, for they are furpriſing great 
bearers; but, in particular, the ſcarlet flowering bean; and 
he there'} is a variety of this, that differs from it only in colour, 
to- which, both in the ſeed and flowers, is white; bat their 
ace manner of growth, mode of bearing, and pods; are ſimi- 
0 lar; and both the varieties, being very plentifül bearers in 
te · long continuance, are very proper for this plantation: : the 


Uh large white Dutch runners are alſo very proper to plant 


now, are excellent beans, the pods. of conſiderable length, 


—— 
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but the plants do not continue long in production, like 
EAST eo / net) A 4 
All the running or climbing ſorts of kidney-beans ex- 
tending conſiderably by their runners, and requiring ſup- 
port of tall ſticks or poles, &c. muſt be allowe? ore 
room to grow than the dwarf kinds; ſo that the drills for 
theſe large ſorts muſt be three feet ſix inches diſtance, at 
leaſt, and about an inch and a half deep; or a ſingle arill 
along any yacant wall, paling, building, &c. 
Plage the beans in the drills three or four inches aſun- 
der, and cover them equally with earth. 
When the plants are come up, aud begin to puſh their 
runners, then let ſome tall ſticks, or. pales, be placed to 
each row, for the plants to elimb upon, The runners will 
foon catch hold, and will twine themſelves naturally round 
the fticks or poles, to the height of eight or ten feet, or 
more; or if any are planted in 2 row cloſe againſt à wall, 
or any high fence or building, may ſuſpend ſtrong pack- 
thread from above, fix inches diſtance, faſtened tight at. 
both ends, the lower of which may be tied to the main 
Rem of the beans; and the runners will readily aſcend 


here is much advantage in planting theſe running, 


dhction: twoſowipgs, one this month and another in June, 
wilk-foraiſt plentiful ſupplies of young pads, in conſtant 
ſugceſñon, from July till the middle or end of October. 
bu Saito $62 FOAESD 03 MLL LG | enn 
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The capficums for pickling, which were ſown and 


=. 
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wiſed in a bot-ved, in March or April, mould now be 


tranſplanted into the full ground. The TL TR 
But as theſe plants are tender, and being raiſed in a hot- 
bed, muſt not be planted out till ſettled warm weather, or. 
towards the middle or latter end of the month. , 7 


Dig a ſpot of rich ground for their reception, and rake 


— r 


aſunder every way, and water them. W os 


Love-Apples, for Soups, Fc, a 18 3 hea 
plant out tomatoes, or love-apples, from the hot-bed 
where raiſed, about the middle or latter end of the month), 
to produce fruit in autumn, for pickling, ſoups, &c. 

Theſe plants, being trailers, and very luxariant and Tam- 
bling in their growth, mult therefore be planted cloſe to a 
wall, pales, or eſpaliers; and when they . branch 
out, muſt be trained, and nailed to the wall or pales, in 


the ſurface ſmooth ; then put in the plants by line, a ſoot | 


= 
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% 
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the manner of a wall-tree, or may be trained to ſtrong 


aeg. 29 | . we 5 
Obſerve, they muſt be planted againſt a ſouth wall or 
other ſouth fence, -or in fome ſunny expoſure; for if plant- 
ed in the ſhade the fruit would not ripen. Any wide, va- 
cant ſpaces between wall - trees would ſuit them well, and 
will produce ripe fruit in Auguſt or September, 8&c.  . 
One ſtout plant in a place is ſufficient, Water them as 
ſoon as they are planted, and ſhade them from the ſun till 


they have taken root: and a little ſhelter of hand-glaſſes, 


xc. in cold nights, for the firſt fortnight, would be very 
ſerviceable, | F E 
VVV 
Aſparagus will now be fit to cut for uſdG. 
In cutting the ſhoots of theſe: plants, it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that, when they are advanced about two or three to 
four or five inches above ground, they ſhould be gathered; 


but thoſe about two or three or four inches are generally in 


prime order, while the top bud or head remains compact; 


which, when permitted to run, ſoon becomes open and 


7 O7 : 7 #' r | 


looſe, and of leſs eſtimation. nb 
When proceeding to cut or gather them, be careful to 
thruſt your knife down claſe by the ſide of the ſhoots you 
intend to cut, left you wound or deſtroy any young buds, 


taat are coming up in ſucceſſion, and do not yet appear 
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cutting the ſhoots. off flanting, about three or four inches 
| within the ground. See April, 
1 Let the beds of theſe plants be now carefully cleanes 
|; from weeds, which,: at this ſeaſon, will be ad vancing very 
numerouſly, and ſhould therefore either i op a careful 
hand-weeding; or, with a ſmall hoe, taking unity 
of a dry day, cut up all weeds clean with the th f Ae 
and: ont © wall ſoon all die effectually. 5 
10 Zinn Fare 5 
uns 7 ranſplantig Letture. W042 i N 
Th 0 es; tranſplant cos lettuce and | gther. kink 
which were ſown the two former months. 

Chooſe a rich ſpot for thoſe plants, in a free open ſitua. 
tion, not encumbered with ſpreading trees, & c. which 
would draw the plants up ſlender,” without forming good 
hearts; dig the ground neatly, and rake the ſurface ſmooth; 

then put in the plants in rows, ten or twelve inches aſun- 
der, and give me water to ſettle the earth about their 
roots; giving alſo occaſional after. waterings, till the plants 
have taken rot. 

 #$keh lettuces, in young plants, of two or che jaches 


2 
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I feet aſutider. 
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| of the fpring- own crops... 


1 chooſe the moſt deſirable. 


a} | ſeparate, and rake them 1 in _ and evenly. 


advance, 'as are intended to remain where ſown to. attain 
fall growth, ſhould now be thinned regularly, in proper 
time, about-a foot or fifteen inches diſtance: or any among 
other crops, as onions, leeks, carrots, &c. mult be thinned - 
More conſiderably, or, e not ics than two or 8 


„ Sow lettuee⸗ ſeed: this ſhould 'be done at 70 or A 
1 different times this month; that there may be a conſtant 
| ſupply of theſe plants in good perfection, in ſucceſſional 
| order in the proper ſeaſon, which, from theſe ſowings, 
come into full growth in July: and Auguſt, t to ſucceed, thoſe 


The white and the green cos lettuces, Agyptian ſpotted 
cos, Cilician, and Imperial, are all proper kinds to ſow 
now: or occaſionally the grand- admirable, large white 

Dutch, and the brown Dutch, &c. ſo in the whole may 


| * 
| An open fituation muſt be noſes i in eb to ſow theſe 
[| ſeeds where the ground is light and rich; ſow each fort 


En. AE. 
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N growth, both f in the ſeed and young. plants. 805 Logs 


| 5 I 5 
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The beds wherein theſe ſeeds are ſown. ky be often 
refreſhed” with water, in dry weather, to promote. a Free 


Ding up early Lettuce. | 55 


bay cos with," of. ſome advanced g growth, Wie 
to heart a little, may, in ſome of the largeſt plants, have 
the leaves tied up together moderately, with a ſtring of 
baſs, which will forward 'their cabbaging and whitening 
in the heart ſooner for. uſe, and render hem For criſp 
and tender for eating. ; 77 5 „ dal 


Small Salladin g. 


NY Rn muſtard, "radiſh, rape, and other Cimall fllad 
ſeeds often, | 

When a conſtant ſupply of theſe ſmall herbs are required . 
young, there ſhould be ſome ſeed of each ſort put Inko the 
ground once every week or fortnighht. 

Obſerve, if the weather proves hot and dry, it is proper | 
to ſow theſe ſeed now on a ſomewhat ſhady border. Draw 
ſhallow drills, and ſow the feeds therein very thick, and 
cover them lightly with earth. In dry N SER 177 | 
a moderate watering every other day. $010 8 1 
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Spinnch may {till be fown, where required in u continue 
ſucceſſion, ſowing generally the round: leaved ſort, and 
moſtly in an open ſituation. | * 

In ſome families ſpinach is required in ſucceſſion, all 2 
fimmer, or in continuance ſome Part of that ſeaſon; in, 
which cafe, ſome ſeed ſhould be ſown; every twelve or 
fourteen days, as the plants of the ſummer ſowings ſoon, . 
ran up to ſtalks, in an uſeleſs growth: ſow. the ſeed made 
rately thin, and rake it well into the ground; or may oa 
bonally fow it in. ſhallow flat drills, ſix or eight N to 
a foot aſunder, covering in the ſeed regularly. 205 

Hoe and thin the young ſpinach. of laſt month's ſowing: 
eradicate all weeds; and where the plants ſtand thick, thing 
them moderately, in ſoge regular order, eſpecially "thoſe: 
produced from the broad*cati ſowing; not. o material in 
tboſe growing in drills. 5 

*SRould now, the beginning or middle of this month, if} 
not done, leave foie beſt ſorts of ſpinach to run for ed, 
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both of the winter crop, of the trĩangular· lea ved kind, and 
early ſpring-ſown plants of the robnd-leayed, to have a 
proper ſupply of ſeed of both varieties. 


vcd. jor 3999-9 5 S . — Trerneps,” * 6&1 414 15 eg 
„So more turneps: they will come in, at a fine ſeaſon; 
5 to, draw for the table by the middle or latter end of 
uly: but will be in excellent order by the beginning of 
Auguſt, and will continue good a long time. 
This ſeed muſt not be ſown in continued dry het Nea - 
| ther for, in which, there would be'a riſque of all the la- 
bour being loſt; but when the weather is ſhowery, or there 
is a good proſpect of its being ſo, or immediately aſter 
rain, is the moſt proper ſucceſsful time to ſow this ſmall 


' Hey Bo) 
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while freſh turned up, ſow the ſeed, moderately thin and 
in regularly. 


month; cut up all the weeds, and thin the plants regular- 


lyy,to ſeven or eight inches diſtance. . 
when the rough leaves are about the breadth of a man's 
thumb, or before they grow much larger, as-the work can 


then be effected with greater expedition and regularity. 
War "5. Cleaning and thinning Carrots and Parſneps. | 


| , Carrotsaqd;parſycps will now be advancing faſt in their 
8 Ka ns Id be J. Er En. 
From weeds, and thin the plants out to due diſtances... 


large crops partichlarly, Imai hoang them is the prefer - 
able method, both as the moſt expeditious, and by looſen- 
ing the ſurface, of the ground with the hoe, it will greatly 
promote the free grow ih of the plants. ; 


weeds, and thinned out to proper diſtances, that they may 


4 


Allot an open compartment of mellow ground; and, 
equally"in' every part; tread it evenly down, and rake it 


"Hoe and thin the turneps which were ſown. the laſt | 


his work of thinning ſhould always be performed 


» 4 


ſhould be properly encouraged :- clear them 
This work may be done either by hand or hoe; hut, for 


D e e co. 


However, at ahy rate, let theſe 4 lants be cleared from 
di 


have full-iberty to grow at top and ſwell at bottom, Thin 
out, therefore, the general crops, to about fix or ſeven 
inches diſtance at leaſt, and cut down, all weeds. There 
is. great advantage in allowing theſe: plants room enougb, 
fox then their roots will be large, long, and ſtraight ; the 
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parſneps in particular, if thinned from about ſeven oK eight 


main to grow to full fize, ſhould be thinned to the proper 


ter end of this month, be perfectly well cleared from 


ſtrongeſt plants. 


_ this, an old table knife, bent a little at the end, about an 


plants to ſtand _ full bulbing. 
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to ten or twelve inches diſtance, the roots will ſwell eonſi- 
derably larger, and attain their utmoſt perfection; 
such crops of carrots, however, as are intended to be 
drawn gradually for the table while young, need not be 
thinned at firſt to more than four or five inches di ſtance; 
a5 by 4 gradual thinning out the larger for uſe, the reſt wilf 
gain more and more room daily. 


But the main crops of carrots that you tend ſhall re- 


diſtance at once, from about fix to feven | or IT. inches 
diſtance. | 


apr N Carrot. 5 


" Carrat- ſeed may till be ſown where 33 : it ill 
grow freely, and the plants will come up ſoon, and the 
will be ready in young growth to draw for the table by the 
latter end of July, or foon in Auguſt, and contre in Hoe 
order all 288 autumn ſeaſon. 9 2 

Abe crops 6b onions ſhould, towards e middle ru 


weets; and the plants intended for the main crop of bul-- 
bers ſhould be thinned in proper time to about three or 
four or five inches n nN pred careful to "uns the 


This work may either be performed by. hand, or with 
the ſmall hoe; the latter is the quickeſt method, and by 
ſtirring the ground with the hoe, &c. it is of great ſer vice 

to the growth of the plants, having for this purpoſe. a'fmall 
one - hand hoe, about two inches broad; or, in want of 


inch, by heating in a fire, which will anſwer the purpoſe 
very well for ſmall or moderate crops: obſerving, in the 
main crops deſigned wholly for full Ping, to thin them 
regularly to, at leaſt, about three or four inclies diſtance. 

But where a ſupply of young onions are wanted for thin- 
ning out by degrees for various domeſtic oceaſions, both 
as young cibouls and in ſmall bulbous growths, there ſhould 
be a crop referved unthinned for that purpoſe; but obſerv- 
ing to thin them regularly as you draw them for vie, leave 
ing a ſufficiency for a tolerable ""_ of the moſt promiling' 
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NPY Hamburg! Parſley, Scorzoneray and Salſafy., 
("The young crops of Hamburgh, or large-rooted par 
ſcorzanera, and lalſafy,muſt-now be carefully cleaned — 
weeds, and the plants ſhould be thinned or hoed out to 
proper diſtances, that their roots may have room to wellz 
thinning: them about ſix or Teven inches aſunders- 1 
The ſeeds of ſcorzonera and ſalſafy ſhould now be Won 
on che winter crop. So w them in the firſt or ſecond week 
of this month, in an opeu ſpot of proud, each ſort ſepa- 
rate, and rake them in. 
' Theſe plants, when ſown early, are apt to run up for 
170 before they are hardly fit for uſe. But thoſe that are 
own now will nat run, and their roots will be in excellent. 
order for the table by. Michaclmas, 1196 continue e go9d till 
rio e 


10 blen Cabbage and ums | 


fab boring: ſown cabbage and; favoy” . for 

aut mn and, winter uſe, alſo red cabbages. | 

hefe ſhould be allotted an open ſituation: or ſome. may 
be planted between rows of early cauliflowers, or wide 
ry; s of garden: beans, or French. beans. 

Pit wh Wl here there is ground to ſpare, and clear of other 
crohs, it will be more adviſable to allot all theſe kind of 
plants an open compartment by. themſelves. Plant them 

ou. Af. poſſible, in moiſt weather, in rows two feet or two 
A” 


14 x 


and as, Wan as: they are planted give each a little water, 
aw earth about the ſtems of early .cabbages, and 
others; this will ſtrengthen the plants greatly, and will 

alſo. 2 Arnet 9 in their growth. 

bages will now be well advanced in 
on Farber . tolerable full hearts, and begin to 
Tom their inner leaves for cabbaging ; they may be greatly 
aſſiſted and brought forward by tying. their leaves toge- 
ther. Get ſome ſtrong baſs, or ſmall oſier twigs, and 20 
- overthe plants row by rob, and let ſuch of the forwardelt, 
with fulleſt hearts, as begin now to turn their leaves the 
moſt eoncavcly ind ard, in order for heading, be tied. In 
; doing this, obſerve to. gather all the leaves up regularly; 
and then, with: ſome ſtrong baſs ſtrings, . or an ofier twig, 
Fi tie them together; but do not tie them too Fand, for 


that would occaſion the plants to rot. 1 
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half aſunder, and about two feet diſtance in the lines; 


This will bring the plants forwarder for uſe ſooner by a 
week or fortnight than they would naturally be of them- 
felves; and they will be much; whiter 3 in the heart, and 


more tender to eat. 


Sow ſugar-loaf dated, * any "as cloſe, 1555 
hearting kinds, for, ſummer and autumn anne _— 
young autumn cabbages. Vb. 

Likewiſe ſow ſome ſavoys to plant, out in x July and 
Auguſt, bars a Succefions! winter croßp. 


4 


1 110 „ zEarly' Cauliflowers.. 98 
The lac that were defended with dafl 1 


all winter and ſpriug, being now of conſiderably advanced 


growth, flrould have the glaſſes wholly difcontinued, if not 
done the end of laſt month, 

Look over early cauliflowers often, about the middle or 
latter end of the month; ſome of the plants will then be- 


gin to ſhow their fe Wer hend! in the centre; and as ſoon 5 


as theſe appear, they ſhould be ſcreened from the ſun and 
wet, which would both occaſion them to open, and change, 
their peculiar whiteneſs to that of a yellowiſh hue.” 


Therefore, as ſoon as a flower appears'in ſome advanced x 


growth, let ſome of the largeſt leaves be broke down over- 
it. This will anſwer the double purpoſe of ſhading the 
head from the ſun, and defending it from. wet, whereby the 
cauliflowers will be preſerved in their natural whiteneſs, 
and will be cloſe, firm, and beautiful. | 


Theſe plants ſhould in very dry weather be occaſion- 135 
ally watered; for this will cauſe the heads to grow 0 A 


larger fize. 
But, previous to götpg this, you mul ln the ant 


hollow like a haſon, round each plant, to contain the water 
When giver” to "them." 


* 


* he ” 
: x F * 314 j * 


Tranſplanting Canlifiraes. ce bin þ t 


Il 


Tranſ plant, if not done laſt month, the young 5 


plants raiſed this ſpring Dem el ed nyo 


For the reception of theſe young plants, let a piece of 


the richeſt ground be choſen, and, ſpread, thereon ſome 
good rotten dung, and then dig the ground one ſpade deep, 
and as you go on, let the dung. be regularly huried. 

The plants are to be ſet in this compartment at two feet, 


— 
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or two feet and a half each way alſunder; and "they muſt de 
watered as ſoon as they are planted. 

There may be fown, if you choofe it, on the ſame pound: 
between the cauliflower plants, a'thin crop of „ ra or 
a thin ſprinkling of falmon-radiſhes, & c. 


+ Sowing CauliAower-ſerd for a Michaclmas Crops 
— the plants that are raiſed From tis 
ſowing: will come into uſe in October, and wilt be in high 
1 the re part of November, alk ſometimes 
longer.” 
This is what the London gardeners call the Michaclmas 
cauliflowers. 
Obſerve the ſeed for this crop nit rite be fon till 


about tlie 24th of this month; at which time prepare a 
three or four feet wide bed of rich earth, i ina free ſituation. 


Get ſome good ſeed of the laſt year's ſaving; ſow this 
ally, moderately thick, and rake it in carefully, and 
prinkle the bed often in dry weather with water. 
When the plants have got two or three leaves: an inch 
broad, they ſhould be pricked- aut into a nurſery - bed to 
mw] Jeng For” owl: Me reg June hy 
PSI 15: 


T7; 


1 toni Maes Nene, 1 : 
* Proccoli-ſceds] bath of the purple and whits kinds; muſt 


de ſown this month, for the ſecond principal wy and we 


the following winter and ſpring.” 

It will be adviſable to ſow a little of this ſeed at two 
different times this month, in order to have a proper ſup. 
ply ; therefore ſow ſome ſeed of both kinds in the firſt 
week in the month. and more about the twentieth or twenty- 
fourth; the plants raiſed from theſe ſowings will produce 


their heads: probably ſome in December and January; and 
the others more generally in February, March, and April, 


but in greateſt perfection the two laſt· named months; and 
after the main heads are gathered, the ſtalks of the pur- 
ple ſort particularly will yield abundance of excellent 
fprouts, but rarely any from ny white, or cauliflower 
braceoli. © 

Theſe ſeeds muſt be fown in 2 bed or banker of rich 
earth, in an open expoſure, ek kind ſeparate, you rake 
them in regularly. 


* 
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But in order to have broccoli produce heads before 
Chriſtmas, thatis, in October, Nov ember, and December, 
you muſt ſow ſome ſeeds of each bio in ne or e 
ning or middle of April, which e. . 3 


© Bore-cole. | 
Sow bore. cole, otherwiſe 9 for next autumn, 


winter, and ſpring uſe, if not done in March or April. 


This is an uſeful plant, is of the open cabbage tribe, and 
very well worth raiſing in every kitchen garden, for the 
ſervice of a family. There are two ſorts, the brown and 
the green, neither of which form cloſe heads like the com- 


mon cabbage or ſavoy, but always remain open and looſe 


in the heart; but they have, nevertheleſs, great merit for 


their extreme hardineſs to endure cold, and exceRence lar 


winter and ſpriug uſe. 

Theſe plants run up with long ect, from two to three 
or four feet high, crowned by a large, ſpreading, buſhy, 
head of thick. mbriated, curly leaves; and are very 
hardy, 10 ſtand almoſt the ſevereſt winters; and in the 
months of February and March their long ſtems will be 
rery productive from bottom to top in numerous fine; young: 
ſprouts; all of which, as well as the principal head, bot 
remarkably green and tender. | 

The ſeed muſt be ſown the firſt week in the month; -but 
in order to obtain tall ſtrong full-grown plants, with large 
ſtoeky heads, and the tall ſtrong ſtems to produce a large? | 
ſupply of ſprouts accordingly, ſhould ſow a firſt crop in: 
March or April, as directed in thoſe months. So eit in 
an open ſpot of good eggs een Ong arch” n 
it in regularly. T 

In dry weather, give the bed now and then A moderate 
watering. 19 NFO! 

The plants will be large end to plant out in net * : 
weeks after the ſeed is fown;z but when they have two or 
three leaves, it is eligible to this, and prick out a quantity 
from the ſeed-· bed, four inches diſtance, that the whole may 
obtain proper ſtrength for final tranſplanting. | 

Thoſe planted out finally in June, July, and Ange 
vill produce large heads of full growth to cut in October, 
n or any time all winter, 2 the following ; 
pring. 5 
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2 TEE KITCHEN: GARDEN." bn 
e babirora IN. 11 en q 50 
25 w fav ain 95 5 latter gropz. the true green ſavoy 


S * e b be fort, | to o N for it t. 8 the hardieſt to da 
t 2 Winter. 111 mn tis 4 
is feed lay be ſown any time in the month, dy will. - 


com _ very wel for a 0 * but to ae Rowe 


Ws 0 65 7 Nate . this wn will ; 5h 8 
nol al iet by November, and Wil continue 800d 700 


19 * out fome- early⸗ ſown ſavoys, two "font 1 a half 
2 to o cabbage i in September and October, &c, 


Planting and Hoeing. Beans. 


Plant more garden APs, for latter crops. in July, Au- 
guſt, and September. lt 

'+ The; Windſor, Fobet, pi Sandwich kinds. will yet 
ſugeeed tolerably well; and the long pods and white-bloſ- 
ſom ee are alſo very en to e wap time this 
month. 0 f 

But eee ee ee of young "SIR are deck : 
fired all the ſummer ſeaſon, there ſliould be ſome ſeeds put 
into the ground at three different times this month, allow- 


ing ten or twelve days, or not ex ceeding a fortnight, be- 


tween, each planting; and at this ſeaſon it will be of ad. 
vantage to allow them a ſituation where the ground is 
moiſteſt, if there 1 15 Ahnice of es my them 1 in rous 
a yard aſunder.. 

Hoe the — batwenn the . of as young” 
| beans, cutting up ee ard ar ns rg nag 
df the plants. dog 50a 267; av | 


"THEN ZE FRY of Ban in "Bui, als | 


31 C4 *. 1211 f ö 4 4 

Now i it avill be proper to top ſuch beaus as are in bloom, 
ate the free ſetting of the pods. ' 
This mould, in the * or mee of The month,” 
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be particularly practiſed to the. early. crops, provided it was 


not done laſt month. 

By this practice the ods will fet ſooner, and coell Halter, 
and be better nouriſhed, and come in aldioſt a week. 
ſooner than if the plants were permitted to run; for, having 


no advancing” top to nouriſh, their whole effort 1 to. 
that of the fruit. 


But let this be performed to beans in general! no in 
fall bloſfom; obſerve to let the ſtems be firſt e to 
ſuch a due height, as to have a ſufficient quantity 0 $a, | 
the early Mazagan bean may be topped When wach e 


feet high, and the larger forts ſhould be to pped When 
from about two feet and a half or yard, to three and a, ha 0 


197 — the growth of the different Varieties,” 


ut with're TpeR, however, to the ſmall early beans, or 
you would have them come in as early as poſſible, 0 


ſhould top them as ſoon as the bloſſom at x ne Wag 85. . 
thy falke begiit to open. a 


| Sewing Peas: | 
bas likewiſe more peas. To have u e th: the 


V be fown at leaſt twice in this month ;; but eech 


ſtant ſupplies of young peas are much wanted, three or "> 
four ſowings will not be too often, and dbete n de the 
grearc er chance of ſucceſs in the late fowing, :::: 
The beſt ſorts to ſow now are the aivotefits 51th! 
may. ſow the Spanifli moratto, green aud hte roth- 


civals, being fine large ſorts; likewife any of the horſpur 3 
kinels, and Pruſſian pea, & c.; and thoſe that are fown 5 


time in this month will ſometimes yield tolerable © 
crops toward the latter end of® July, and in Auguſtz N 
This is now a proper time to ſow any of che dwarf Kinds 
of peas; Theſo ſorts ſeldom grow above two or three feet 
high ; ſome not above fifteen or eighteen inches, but are 
moſtly great bearers; the” pods ſmall but numerous; and 
the peas, while young, eat fweet and good; and generally : 
thoſe ſown at this ſeaſon will be more productive than the 
larger kinds, though not ſo adviſable to ſow in large quan- 
tities for any principal crops. Sow them! in drills two feet, 
or two and a half aſunder. 
Now hoe, and let ſome earth 5 1 up about the ſtems 


of the crops of peas which were ſown in April, tor this will 
ſtrengthen the TRI greatly. 
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The nin Manepen pus now in bloſſom, in warm bor- 


1 may be topped, as wh par for the beans; it wil! 
cauſe the-po ods 3 9-40 and ſwell. more e ha will be fi | 


to gather f it 
Bia! 7 bis . e ad Pet — 1 | 


ED 1 
uud . 10 


Continue alſo 1 to os ſticks to rows of peas, een ; 


| (oe advancing $ p70 rowth of the different young crops, for 
m 


plants'to-climb upon in their natural order, in an 70 


| 2 rin Which, where intended, :ſhould generally be 


done hen they are about: fix or ſeven inches high. 

There is a great ad vantage in allowing ſticks of a proper 
keight, for the different ſorts of peas to climb upon: for 
We produce i is generally not only much ſuperior | af more 
mdanty often to double the quantity, or more, chan thoſe 
Nhat are e to run upon the ground. 
Werbe icks for this purpoſe ſhould be from four or five 


'to ſeven feet high, according to the growth of the different 


ſorts of peas: the ſticks ſhould alfo be very branchy, or 
welt furniſhed with ſmall lateral branches, that the plants 
22 readily take hold without falliag on the ground ; and 
ſhould be prepared in a fanned manner, fo as the fidee 


| branches extend only the way of the rows. 


They ſhould be placed on the moſt funny side of the 
rows ; at leaſt towards the eaſt or — ſun, where the 
poſition or range of the rows admits; for the are corn na · 
torally incline' the plants that way, and th more 
readily catch the dicke; and the ſticks ſhould be ee 
eh diſtances 1 uy tas rows 26 the branches of each other 


may meet. - 


Tbis work is is very Pages in private e but 


voold be endleſs labour for large Tg 1 8 &c, for 
apply je Hob ben 


4601 


e. 


Som endive ive 7p an es crop ; 1 een 101 of the 
white, and a ſmall. portion of the green, and if re- 
quired [early in conſtant fucceſſion, it will be advifable 


to ſow ſome ſeed at two different times this niontb, 


and when the plants of each ſowing are about three 
or four fr wand in growth, ane out W * the; wake 


4 7 
LL diſtance, ... J {3 S471 TT; \ 
TSUPIEE Ho £S hk. $4 & 
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But never depend on the ſowings of this month for a 
main ſtanding crop, the plants being apt to run up ſoon to 
ſeed the ſame year; however, where a few early plants are 
required, may ſow a little ſeed about the beginning or 
middle of the month, and more towards the latter end: the 
plants of the firſt ſowing will not continue fit for ule long; 
but the ſecond ſowing will not run ſo ſoon. 1166 
But the ſeaſon for ſowing! the principal tamaand An- | 
ter crops, is the beginning, middle, and latter end of. 
June, 4 40 in July; J and. the plants from theſe. fowings 
attain full growth in Auguſt, September, and October, 
and genera * continue, without running lor leads, Bll | 
next ſpring, - 
This feed, ſhould be gt in an open ſpot of Fe e 
it muſt not be ſown Wer, 4 a n _— _ Take it 
_ into the e, | ens 957 


_— 


e Porborts — other aac e. 1 05 


Parſley ſeed may Kill be ſown, where it has been omit⸗ 
ted in the ſpring; as may alſo the ſeeds of moſt other de: 
herbs, if not done in March or April; but ſhould, alſo þe 
ſown early in the preſent month. 

- Sow more purſlane- ſeeds, where the plants are in pang 

either for culinary uſes, or ſallads, &.; this ſhould be done 
in the beginning of this month, to fycceed that which was. 
ſown in April. This ſeed will now grow freely, in.a hed of 
lght rich earth, in the open ground: rake the ſurface even, 
then draw Mallow .drills fix ipches aſunder,; Sow. the ſeed; 
moderately thick, and cover it about a quarter or half, of 
an inch with. earth. 
Wbere coriander is couſtantly FREY it will now de 
proper to ſow a little more of the ſeed, for. that which is 
ſown early is Pt to run: fow it in drills fix inches 
alunder, ' N E 

dow chervil, whore wanted, it will till ſucceed : let this” 
ſeed be alſs ſown in ſhallow drills; ahd Lover it lightly with 
earth, or ſown broad-caſt and raked in. 

May alſo ſtill ſow borage, ſorrel, Dernet; fenhel, "dilly ; 
marigolds, naſturtiums, '&c.——Sce Match und April. 5 

The ſeeds of thyme, ſavory, hyſſop, and g bund 
or any other aromatic, or ſweet herbs, may alſo ſtill be 
ſown; bas let this be done the beginning of the month, 
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obſerving the ſame method of ſowing as directed in March 


* 
23 * : 
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_  ,Propagate aromatic plants by {tips or cuttings; moſt ſorts. 
of them will ftillſueceed, OO OO oo 
Tbe ſorts proper to plant now are, ſage, ſavory, and 
op 3, marjoram; maſtich, and lavender; and the ſlips or 
cuttings of 'theſe ſorts will now grow very freely. 


Chooſe for this purpoſe the beſt young ſide-ſhoots, of 


4 ; 


about five, fix, or ſeven inches long; ſtrig off the under- 


inches apart; inſerted two-thirds of their length into the 
ground, and in dry weather moderately watered, * 
Plant alſo, where required, flips or cuttings. of roſe- 


mary, rue, and wormwood. Let the cuttings or lips of 
theſe plants be fix or eight inches in length; and plant 


each Fon INS than half way into the erth. 
Sage, of the an 

ly propagated by flips of the young fide-ſhoots, detached 
about fix inches long, pulling me the under-leaves: 
plant them in a ſhady. border, almoſ | 
inches aſunder, and watered; they will ſoon; ſtrike root, 
and ſhoot at top, and form good buſhy plants the fame 


and buſhy, 


3 1180 4 % 5 M . 77 ; 1 ä a : 5 F g rect 20 
Mint may alſo be planted now, where new 
Procure ſeis for this 


aſunder,, by four inches in the row, and give them ſome 


water to ſeftle the earth welt about their rot.. 
22 Hb E 10 font bt it DESERT, + | 


wu 


— 


ſome tolerable ſtrength, and ſlip or cut off a quantity, 


leaves, then plant them in a ſhady border, &c. five or fix. 


Fe them five or fix inches aſunder, in a ſhady border, inſerting, 


e different. forts, may now be very ſucceſsful- 
to their tops, fix 


ſammer ; obſerving, that if in their firſt growth, any ſpi n. ; 
dle up to flower, cut that part off eloſe, to make the 
plants grow more ſtocky below, and to branch out full 


8 THT ves 23001 Tom Mint. ; 1 5 8 10 11500 
beds are 
purpoſe, either rooted young plants 


or cuttings of che ſtalks, as directed inthe two laſt months; 
they muſt. be planted in beds or borders, in rows fix inches 
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Supporting Plants fer Sek OX gh FN hg 
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Now ſapport the ſtems or ſtalks of fack an as were 
planted for ſeed. 
The onions and leeks, in particular, will mo- require 
this care; for the ſtalks of theſe plants will be run u 
good height; and if they are not ſecured in due rims; $a 
winds and heavy rains will break them down: 
Tie beſt method of ſupporting the ſtems of theſe plan nts. p 
is to dtĩve fome firm ſtakes into the ground, along the 
rows. of plants, placing the ſtakes about two-or three vards * 
afunder in the row; then let ſome- long thin poles,” or 
f. ſtrong lines, be faſtened from ſtake to itake ole ae 5 | 
fide of the ſeed- ſtalks... 1 
Support lkewiſe, the ſtems of diag farc, ag! 


- » 


Ao. 


* broccoli, Which are for ſeed : having ſome ſtout ſtakes, let 

le one or two be driven into the ground, cloſe to every e 

ty and the principal ſtems be tied thereto ſecurely. 

e- 13 5 2 n 
of Sorbing Radiſhec. i — k I + #4 80 a 
nt Gow more radiſhes; the ſalmon kind i is ver ry proper for. MR 
DS, this owing ; but ſow alſo ſome ſhort-tops, and ſmall white 
TW turnep- .radih ; chooſe an open ſituation, ſow the ſeeds Fa, 8 
15 and rake it in Properly: | : 
; 7 It is proper to flow three different times this mohth⸗ 'to.. 
rep ; continue a, proper Tucceſſion ; but muſt be often watered, 
Fo in dry hot weather, both before and after the plants are 
ie come up. 

Hl Hoe, or weed 8nd; thin, the advancing young <ropsal. T 
Ae en &. as in laſt month. 232m 6g 0 
full 2 Planting Raiifles for Seed. N is 
Wy, Tranſplant: radiſhes for ſeed when the roats are juſt in 
11,0" their n in the firſt and ſecond weeks 50 the de 


tage. 

8 for HE 3 of he common bes "ry 
its lon; perfectly ſtraight rooted, and with ſhort tops. 
ths; W alſo ſomeè regard to the colour of the root, that 
is, if the common red, or ſhort- topped radiſſi; thoſe that 
we of à clear pale red are preferable, as they gene 
nally eat more 2 and mild than thoſe of a dark red 


: 


; OR 3 intended to ſave ſced-.of th: 3 
radiſh, although theſe will be naturally of a pale red, yet, 
e the ſorts, it will be FR to plant the pat 

oured-roots, . 

The principal reaſon why radidies for ſeeds are diredied 

be eee draht, having drawn up a quantity for 
ah purpoſe, can readily judge of the ee of the 
Toot, taking only what are of the right ſort. 

.- Plant them by dibble in rows inan open fituation: the 
rows; muſt be two or. three feet aſunder, and the plants 
muſt be ſet about two feet from one another in the row; 
let them be well watered as ſoon as they are planted, to ſet- 
tle the earth properly about the roots. They will ſhoot Up 
ſtrong ſtalks, and ripen ſeed in September. 5 

Likewiſe turnep-radiſhes for feed, either anfblant, or 
leave where growing; ſome beſt well-ſhaped roots, or- 
1 round, ö of neat moderate growth, 
and ſmall _ „„ 


* — 0 1 Prict out hd plant cle TY 
agen out. from. the ſeed-bed ſome of the celery plant 
which were ſown in March: 2 A bl. 


Dig for this purpoſe one or more beds of fight r rich 
earth, and rake them even; then draw out of the ſeed- bed 
ſome beſt plants, ina thinnin manner, and prick. they 


into the other beds, three to four or five inches diſtance; 7 
vive directly a moderate watering, and repeat it occafian; 


ally till the plants get freſh root; and, being thus planted, 
they are to remain in growth a month, or five or ſix weeks, 
to acquire proper ſtrengrh; then tranſplanted finally 1 into 
trenches to remain for blanching, by aeg up in their ad- 
vancing growth. See Jus, July, 


Let thoſe remaining in the feed. bed be e if ary 


Weather, to 'fettle the on four, the sl 


ee "0 
Qiiiay out the above. 


A e's} £331 \} 
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2 Sono 4 N. od 
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ow cglery ſeed: far. a principal unter 600 this oil 
gone in the firſt or ſecond week of the month. 


ese of 185 rich earth, and. lay the ſurface © pre 
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eren; then ſow the ſeeds pretty thick, and rake thei in 
lightly: with a very even hand. 

In hot ſunny weather, it would prove very benefichat! to 
ſhade the bed every day, from ten to three 0 clock, til} the 
plants appear. 

Likewiſe, let the bed, is 475 widdthes: be refreſhed al 
other evening with a light moderate watering. 

| The plants from Soon ſowing will be fit to plant out imo 

ie WJ trenches/in July, Au pſt, and September, and to take up 

for the _ Wet b un Chriſtmas, . for a n 


2 


A S352 


Cardbons. 


The e lich were ſown in March or Aprit 
” ſhould now be thinned where they Have riſen too thick, 
that the plants may have room to grow and get ſtrength by 
next month, when they ſhould be planted where they are 
to remain for landing up to blanch. 

Thefe plants ſhould now be thinned to about four or five 
inches diſtance; or ſome may be pricked fix inches diſtance 
on a nurfery- bed, to remain till next month, N the 
whole ſhould be © tranſplanted finally. | bo 
1 9 Del, pf Weeds. AE Bi TS: 

Now let more than common care be taken t to delhuy 
weeds among crops of every kind, and in ese part 
throughout the ground. 

There is no work in the kitchen garden that requires 
more attention now than this; for weeds are at no time 
more detrimental ta crops than the prefent, eſpecially 
zmong all cloſe- growing crops. of ſmall) young plants. 
It ſhould, therefore, now be one of the principal works 
in this ground to deſtroy them before they grow large, to 
over run and be detrimental to the advancing young crops, 
and require double labour and perplexing trouble to eradi- 
| cate them, eſpecially among cloſe crops of ſmall plants. 
But, in particular, let the crops of e ants carrots, 
IH parſneps, lettuce, and all- other {mall crops that grow- 

pretty cloſe, be timely cleared from weeds. That is, 
let the weeds be cleared away, either by hand-weedin 
or ſmall hoeing, before they begin to fpread, or over- 
0 the * which they voula ſoon do, wht once 


— 
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2 ben to run; ad in that caſe would do much damage 
to the crops. 

"Beſides, when er are ſoffered to gros large among 
any ſmall crops, ſo as to mix and entangle with one ano. 
ther, and with the plants, it renders the work of hoeing or 
22 them bane: tedious, and 1 troubleſome to 

DOINGS LEST SH SIR STI, Sh | 

But weeds between rows af; peas, bays, and kidney- 
beans, cabbages, and cauliflowers, ad ſuch other'crops 
ag ſtaud diſtant in rows, there can be nothing more eaſy 
than to ſtop their progreſs, becauſe there is room between 
the plants to admit a large hoe; and with ſuch an inftru- 
ment a a WK go over a «large 2 91 ne in a 
N 5 0 „ 
\Watebing » new n Crops. Hs 


e in dry weather, i is now a very. needful work to 
all newly tranſplanted crops, both in young ſeedling 
_ pricked-ont plants, and others of farger growth, finally 


ISL; 


tranſplanted ; ſuch as cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuce, 

celery, &c. aways giving a watering at planting, where 
water is conveniently ſituated, and the quantity of plants Pp 
not too conſiderable to render the work very laborious a 
and tedious ; repeating the eee till the plants take tl 
root and grow. a 
| . Work Ying ſo very deneficiut'? in accelerating the c 
freſh rooting, and ſetting the plants off in a free growth- fi 
from the beginning, it ſhould never be omitted, "where ſl 
convenience of water and time permits. tt 

But watering would alſo be of much advantage occa- 
fionally:to young plants of various ſorts remaining in ſeed- WW 
beds, and others of continuance ere — W 8 . 0! 
weather at jou AI > Say „„ 8 - 
; 1 
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culated, and trained the right way, before they grow into 


confufi0f; 2.1073) hat nga dp hd ee 2 
Apricots, Peaches, and nectarines, in particular, demand 
this care now, and alſo plum and cherry- trees. 


Let all' theſe trees be looked over ſome time this month, 
a; early as poſſible, beftre they advance conſiderably * 
into diſorder, in their firſt ſnoots, and cleared from all 


ſuch of the new ſhoots as are uſeleſs and ill placed; at 
the ſame time, be particularly careful that a plentiful 
ſupply of all the beſt, well- placed, uſeful- ſhoots be re- 


rained, and, when of due length, trained in cloſe and 


regular to the wall. 


1 $4 = 


All irregular-placed fore-right, and other diſorderly- 
placed and ſuperfluous ſhoots, muſt be diſplaced; theſe be- 
ing ſuch as are produced either from the front of the 
branches, in a fore-right direction, or otherwiſe ſo irregu- 
larly fituated or ſuperabundant, as they cannot be properly 


trained in with the requiſite regularity, therefore become 


uſeleſs, and the moſt irregular and improper ſhould now 
be cleared away, . | 1 


Likewiſe all very luxuriant ſhoots are, for the general 


part, to be conſidered as of the uſeleſs kind; that is, ſuch _ 
as are remarkably more vigorous: and rambling in growth - 
than the generality of the other ſhoots of the fame tree, 


and ſhould be moſtly diſplaced. unleſs any ſhall ſeem ne- 
ceſſary in particular parts, to fill a vacancy, or furniſh a 
future ſupply of wood; in which caſes, ſome occaſional 
ſhoots of theſe kinds 'ſhouid be left, and all the othets of 
them cleared off quite cloſe. 2 | 


And being careful in felecting and retaining a plentiful 


„ . 


ſupply of the moſt proper, well-placed ſhoots, in all parts 


of the tree for training, and, at the ſame time obſerving, 
that where they appear ſuperfluous, or in too great abun. 


dance in any part, and that it is obvious they are abſo- 


lutely not all wanted, or cannot be converted to uſeful 
training, if left till winter pruning, the ſuperabundant, 


though” of proper growth and wellzplaced, as they cannot - 


be all trained with proper regularity, ſhould be difplaced 


in a ſomewhat regular thinning order, taking out what are, 


apparently, the moſt improper and unneceflary, leaving a 


plentiful, abundance of the beſt and moſt promiſing ſhoots 


tor training; and by thus clearing the tree early of unne- 
9 | | : O . 
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ceſſary young ſhoots, the regular figure of the tree is allalo 
peeterves, and the remaining ſupply of ſhoots, as well as the 
Tryit, will receive all proper nouriſhment. | | 


But generally leave a double or treble ſufficiency of the 


beſti fide-ſlioots, that are of a kind and moderate growth, 


and which are well ſituated for laying in; as likewiſe the 
terminal ſhoot of each branch, and all trained in cloſe to 


. 


the wall, in regular. drder, 655 ö 
For. it is particularly neceſſary to leave as many of the 


well- placed ſhoots of apricots, peaches, neftariues, and mo- 


trees principally produce their fruit upon the one-year-old 


any time of the ſummer, for that will prove of worſe con- 


rejlo..cherry-trees, as can be conveniently laid in; for theſe 


ſhoots; that is, the ſhoots that are produced this ſummer 
bear fruit next year. Therefore it is moſt neceſſary at 


this ſeaſon to leave a ſufficient quantity of the well- ſituated 


and kindly growing ſhoots, that there may be enough to 


Likewiſe; obſerve, that all theſe ſhoots. now retained, 


_ chooſe from in the general winter 2282 | 


when about eight, ten, or twelve inches long, muſt be 


nailed up cloſe, and as regularly as poſſible to the wall, 
and each at full length; they. ſhould: not be ſhortened at 


ſequence than may be generally conceived, 


For were thoſe. ſhoots to be ſhortened while in their 


principal ſummer's growth, it, by ſtopping their ſhooting 


in length, would cauſe them to produce from their fides 


a number of uſeleſs ſhoots, one almoſt from each eye, 


which would not only prove hurtful to the principal- 


ſhoots-in their future production, but would alſo occaſion 
ſo fulha ſhade as to prevent the ſun and free air, rains, &c. 
from having due acceſs to the preſent fruit, to promote its 


growth in a regular manner; for, although a flight- ſhade 
. - Proves. neceſſary in promoting the free growth of all kinds 
of wall-fruit, yet a too full ſhade of wood and leaves to- 


varant ſpace either in young or old trees, may ſnorten one 


*** „„ 


gether is greatly retarding and unfavourable to its general 
proſperity, and contrary to the original intent of having 
wall- trees. i | | 


With regard, however, to ſhortening the young ſhoots 
of theſe trees at this time, it may in ſome caſes be prac- 


tiſed to particular ſhoots, in the latter end of this month, 


or in June: for inſtance, if there is any conſiderable 


— — 2.0 
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or more of the ſtrongeſt of the neighbouring ſhoots, ſitu- 


ated in, or contiguous to, the place where wood is wanted; 
ſhortening them to three or four eyes, and they will ſoon 
after ſhoot out again, the ſame ſeaſon, probably, a ſhoot 
from each remaining eye or bud, to furiiſh the vacancy 
more effectually. | PET IR . 

In the earlier ſummer dreſſing of wall - trees this month, 
when the firſt ſhoots do not exceed one, two, or three 
inches long, moſt of the requiſite Pruning may be per- 
formed by rubbing off the uſeleſs ſhoots with the finger 
ind thumb, without the uſe of a knife; but when more 
advanced in a woody growth, the "knife only muſt be 
uſed, 5 x | 


Apples, Pears, Plums, c. ; 

Apple, pear, plum, and cherry- trees, either againſt 

walls or eſpaliers, ſhould alſo be looked over ſome time 
towards the end of this month; for theſe trees ſhould alſo 

be diveſted of all uſeleſs and ill-growing ſhoots of the 

year, and the neceſſary proper ones trained in regularly. 
In this pruning of theſe trees, in the wall and eſpalier 


order, let all ſhoots produced fore- right from the front of 


the branches be taken off cloſe; likewiſe the ſuper- 
fluous ſhoots, or ſuch as riſe in parts of the trees, where 
not wanted, and ſuch as cannot be regularly trained in, 
ſhould alſo be taken away © | | | 
But obſerve, that although thete trees moſtly continue 
hearing many years on the ſame branches, and do not re- 
quire a general annual ſupply of young wood, as in peaches, 
nectarines, &. it is proper to leave, in different parts, 
ſome of the beſt-placed, moderate growing fide-ſhoots, 
but particularly in the moſt vacant places, to train in be- 
tween the main branches, and a leading one to each 
branch; for it is eſſentially eligible to retain a moderate 


ſupply of the beſt regular-placed ſhoots at this time, to 


chooſe from in the general winter pruning. | 
The ſhoots which are now left, muſt alſo, when of 
proper length, be trained in cloſe to the wall, or eſpalier; 


and each ſhoot muſt be laid in at its full length, for the 
h- trees, &c. 


reaſon before obſer ved for the apricot and peac 
Beſides, the apple, pear, plum, and cherry- trees, ſhould 
never be ſhortened, only in particular caſes, for the rea- 
ſons explained in winter pruning of theſe trees. 

1 "0 
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Where, however, there is any great vacancy, it may be 


Proper to ſhorten ſome of the adjoining young ſhoots of 
the year to three or four eyes, the latter end of this month, 
or in June, to promote their producing a ſupply of lateral 


ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, to fupply the vacant parts. 
- Young wall and eſpalier-trees that are advancing in a 


training ſtate ſhould alſo be attended to now in their early 


ſhooting, to diſplace the improper and ill-placed growths, 
and retain all the well-placed proper ſhoots for regular 


training, both for an additional ſupply of branches in the 
general formation of the trees, and to form future bearers 
for production of fruit. | : 


| Thin Apricots, & c. / 
Thin apricots, peaches, and nectarines, where the young 
fruit are ſet too thick upon the trees. 


- | Theſe trees, in favourable ſeaſons, ſometimes ſet ſy- 


perabundant crops of fruit, often in, thick cluſters, and 
conſiderably more in general than they can ſupply. with 


full nouriſhment ; that if the whole, or too many, were 
_ retained, they would not have room to grow, and the 


greater part would be ſmall, and not attain good perfec- 
tion of maturity. Beſides, the great ſuperabundancy of 
fruit would draw moſt of the nouriſhment, that the trees 


would not be able to produce a general ſufficiency of pro- 


per ſhoots, capable of bearing any tolerable production of 


good fruit the year or two following; and likewiſe if left 


too cloſe, they baving ſhort impliant foot-ſtalks, would 


thruſt one another off the branches in their advancing 
growth, „„ 
Therefore, where theſe fruit are produced too thick 
upon the trees, let them now be reduced in a thinning 


regularity to a good moderate full crop on each tree; and 


the ſooner this is done the better it will be for the trees, 
and alſo for the remaining fruit. | 


” 


This thinning ſhould be performed in a careful manner, 
looking over the branches regularly; and ſingle out, on 
each branch, the fruit that is proper to leave; ſelecting 


the moſt promifing and beſt-ſhaped, having ſome regard 
alſo to thoſe that are beſt ſituated on the branches. Each 
| Kind, according to its ſize of full growth, muſt be left at 
ſuch diſtances, that every one may have ſufficient room 
to ſwell, and grow. freely to its full maturity accordingly ; 
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as for inſtance, ſuppoſe a tree is in general good con- 
dition of growth, and allowing the bearing ſhoots or 
branches to be of three different ſizes, that is, the ſtrong, 
middling, and weakly, may retain upon the ſtrongeſt 
three or four of the faireſt and beſt-placed fruit, upon the 
middling ſhoots no more than two or three, and only one 
or two upon the weaker ſhoots ; not generally leaving two 
or more nearer together than within three, four, or five 
inches, according to their reſpective fizes, when of full 
growth. . e | 3 
Where the above distances, and quantity of fruit left 
upon the different branches, are nearly obſerved in thin- 
ning, they will bring each kind to due perfection; and 
the trees will ſhoot freely, and produce a ſufficient quan- 
tity of good wood to produce fruit next year. 5 E; 
This ſhould be the method of thinning the common 
fizes of theſe kinds of fruit; but the ſmaller kinds may be 
left cloſer, and a greater.number of each kind may be left 
upon the different branches; ſuch as the early maſculine _ 
apricots, the nutmeg peaches, and early nectarines. 185 
The young fruit that are thinned off are excellent for 
tarts, & c. particularly the apricots, but the others are alſo 
eligible. 8 | 5 IB 


Deftroying Snails. 


Snails often make great havoc among the choice kinds 
of young wall-fruit, where they are not interrupted ; they 
particularly frequent the apricots, nectarines, and peach- - 
trees, and will do mischief to thoſe kinds of fruit, if not 
prevented, | . e 

Theſe trees ſhould be often looked over early in a 
morning, and in an evening, and after ſupwers of rain; at 
which times theſe creeping vermin come forth from their 
holes to feed upon the fruit, and may then be readily takea 
and deſtroyed. * 6 2 


Cleaning the Fruit-Tree Borders. 


The borders where wall and eſpalier-trees grow ſhould 
be kept remarkably clear from weeds : for theſe not only 
appear diſagreeable and exhauſt the nouriſhment, bit af- 
ford harbour for ſnails, ſlugs, and other crawling inſects, 
to the detriment of the fruit. | 

| 2 3 
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Therefore, when weeds appear in theſe parts, aud 
where there is room to admit of hoeing between any 
crops that may be growing on the borders, let a ſharp hoe 
be applied to them in a dry funny day, by which You 
may Toon ſtop their progreſs; and as oon as hoed, rake 
of all the weeds and rubbiſh, leaving a clean ſmooth ſur- 


Iinſects huriful to Fruit-trees. 


© © Where ſmall inſects annoy any of the wall-trees, let 


ſome means be uſed to deſtroy them before they increaſe 
go gens miſchief to the trees and fruit. | 
When once theſe deſtructive ſmall vermin attack but 
one ſingle branch of a tree, they would, in a very ſhort 


» 


time, overrun the whole, if not ſtopped, and ſpoil the 


young ſhoots, and deſtroy the leaves; and when once 
the leaves of a tree are gone, there is but little good to be 
expected either in the growth of the ſhoots or the fruit 
that year. Therefore, as ſoon as inſects or blights appear 


upon the wall-trees, it is adviſable both to prune away 


ſuch part of the young ſhoots that are much infeſted 
therewith, and to detach the worſt of the infeſted leaves, 
ſuch as are crumpled, ſhrivelled, or much curled up, clam- 
my, &c.; then ſtrew ſome tobacco-duſt over all the branches 
and leaves, repeating it occaſionally, which will contribute 
towards deſtroying and preventing the vermin from mul- 
tiplying. And ſometimes ſalt and live lime diſſolved in 
water, and the infeſted parts watered therewith, proves 
effective in ſome degree. | 15 5 
Watering, however, with common water, wall: trees, 


&c. thus infeſted with inſects, often proves beneficial, 


provided it is repeated in dry hot weather, and the water 
thrown againſt the trees with fome force, eſpecially from 


a watering engine, deſcribed below. 


Engine for watering the Branches of Trees. 


we 


For the purpoſe of watering, the branches of infeſted 


wall trees, in dry hot weather, there is nothing ſo conve- 
nient as a hand-watering engine, generally made of tin, 
or ſometimes of eopper, of ſmall or larger dimenſions, 


and ſpread themſelves conſiderably, in which they would 


worked by means of a ſmall fingle-handed pump, fixed 
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therein, to diſcharge the water in a ſtream from a pipe, to 
turn in any direction. 38 = 3 i 
By the help ofthis ſmall engine, a perſon may ſtand on the 
walks, and with great eaſe and expedition throw the water 
in a ſtrong ſtream againſt any part of the wall-trees, from 
the bottom to the top of the wall, and is the readieſt, moſt 
expeditious, and effectual method of watering the branches 
of theſe trees; for the engine will throw the water with 
ſome conſiderable force againſt the trees as to diſplace 
caterpillars, and other infecks, and will effectually clear 
the leaves and branches from duſt, cobwebs, and from 
any ſort of filth they may have contracted: and if the 
waterings are often repeated, in dry weather, where 
inſects at any time appear, it will greatly diminiſh their 
increaſe, and prevent their ſpreading confiderably.  _ 
This engine may alſo be uſed occaſionally in watering 
the branches of eſpalier-trees, and young or old ſtandard 
trees, where attacked by inſects; alſo. occaſionally in 
watering different parts of the garden in a dry ſeaſon, 
Theſe watering engines are made of tin and copper, 
and ſome of wood ; and may be had, the two former, at 
moſt of the tin and copper manufactories, but thoſe of 
copper are, confidently, the moſt durable; as alſo thoſe 
of wood, which are generally made at the hydraulic en- 
gine-makers, &c.; but the tin ones are conſiderably the 
cheapeſt in purchaſe ; ſmall ones of the more fimple con- 
ſtruction are ſold at about eight or ten, to twelve or 
fourteen ſhillings; 'others of a complete plan, more con- 
venient and effectual, are from one to two or three 
guintas; but thoſe of copper, for greater durability, are 


much dearer. 1 5 

The moſt eligible ſorts are ſuch as have the pump and 
diſcharging pipe fixed in the veſſel for containing the 
water, of which ſome are of moderate fize for carrying 
about by hand; but larger ones are fitted upon a low, 
light, two or three-wheeled carriage, for the more con- 
veniently moving to different parts, and contains above 
four times the quantity of water, and capable of diſcharg- 
ing it in a ſtronger ſtream to a much greater extent: 
but the ſmalleſt ſorts, of the moſt fimple conſtruction, 
conſiſting only of à ſmall pump, and a fixed diſcharging | 
pipe, are, when uſed; placed either in a large garden wa- i 
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tering pot, filled with water, or in a pail or tub,” &c. con- 
venient for ſmall gardens. | Tas RP 

PET FO ON FW, atering new-planted „ 
New-planted young fruit trees ſhould now, in dry hot 
weather, be well watered at the roots about once a week; 
or alſo occaſionally all over the branches. 
Vines now ſhoot vigorouſly, and will produce, befides 
bearing and other uſeſul ſhoots, numbers that are altogether 
uſeleſs, which muſt now be all cleared aw ax. 
It is not every ſummer that is favourable to the ripening 
of grapes; but it is in every one's power to give them 
great aſſiſtance, by a right ordering of the vines, both at 
this early time, and hereafter : and where this is properly 
executed, the bunches of fruit will be forwarded accord- 
ingly in the largeſt growth, aud moſt early and perfect 
maturity. | i bo N 


_ Todo this, the vines mug now be perfectly well cleared 


- 


from all ſorts of uſeleſs ſhoots of the year; and at tle 


ſame time, all the fruit-bearing, and other well; placed 
uſeful ſhoots, ſhould be nailed up regularly, and cloſe to 
the wall. WOOL. PE TIT OTE "4H 

This work ſhould. be done before the ſhoots begin to 
entangle, or any way interfere with each other ; for there 
is a great deal of advantage attends. this early dreſſing, 
both in affording an opportunity of performing the work 
with more expedition and regularity, and for the greater 
benefit of the trees and fruit: obſerving, that all the im- 


mediate bearing ſlioots which now diſcover the advancing 


young bunches of fruit upon them muſt be left; and ſuch 
other ſhoots as have ſtrength, and are very well ſituated 
for training in, for the purpoſe of bearing fruit next year, 
muſt alſo be left in places where they are apparently 
wanted, and can poſſibly be trained in. But all weak, 


ſtrageling ſhoots, ſuch particularly as often riſe imme- 
diately from the old wood, ſhould moſt generally be alt 
cleared away, except in caſual vacancies where no better 


occur: and even firong ſhoots that are deſtitute of fruit, 
and either appear too numerous, or rife in places where 
they are evidently not wanted, or are not well placed for 
training, ſhould be moſtly diſplaced, or thinned in ſome 


— 
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regulating order; being, however, careful to leave in 
every part as many of the beſt-growing well-placed 
ſhoots as can, be commodiouſly trained in with ſome degree 
of regularity, + ; : BER; 
Then let all the fruitful and other proper ſhoots now 
retained be nailed up clofe to the wall in regular order; 
generally all at their full length for the preſent,” where 
room to extend them: and let every ſhoot be laid in 
fraight, and clear of another, in a regular manner, ſo- 
that all the branches and fruit may equally enjoy the ad 
vantage of the ſun and free air. | . 


_— 


After this, obſerve that all improper or  unneceflary _ 
fioots that riſe in any part of the vines muſt be conſtantly 
| rubbed off according as they are produced, or only retain: _ 
occaſional ones of proper growth, in places where parti- 
cularly wanted to ſupply vacancies, &c. and generally de- 
tach all thoſe ſmall twiggy ſhoots that often ariſe from the 
eyes of the principal ſhoots of the ſame year, taking them. 
| off clofe. - - | | 
d The above early ſummer dreiling of vines, in reſpect to. 
i pruning, may be effected with the finger and thumb, while- 
4 the ſhoots-are quite young and herbaceous ; as the uſeleſs. 
1 thoots may then, without a knife, be very expeditiouſſy 
| rubbed off cloſe to the mother wood. | 
n WE GH eee, ne, ' ; | 
i The vines in the vineyard ſhould alſo be gone over now: 
Fr and this ſhould be done ſome time bet ee the middle and. 
Ty end of the month. 4. 649 30 HIVE STS e 
1 Alb the ſhoots that have fruit upon them, 'and others 
3 that are ſtrong. and well-placed, for the fervice of another 
br year, muſt now be trained up cloſe and regular to the- 
0 takes, but obſerving previouſly to clear away all uſeleſs 
r and unneceſſary young growths, ſuch as all very ſmall 
* or weak dangling ſhoots, taking them off cloſe; likewiſe | 
1 ſtronger ſhoots, barren of fruit, and where ſuperfluous or 
. too abundant, or rite in places not wanted, or cannot all 
II de trained with regularity, muſt al ſo be detached, either 
7 on ſome parts wholiy, or others in a thinning regulation; 
, retaining, of the uſeful kinds, all the good ſhoots, in pre- 
550 ent fruit, and of the others that are ſtrong and well-placed, 
Yr lelect a moderate ſuffleiency of the beſt, that in the whole : 
3 there may be a proper 1 in the general winter prun- 
2 
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ing for next year's bearers: then having, as above, cleared 
out all the improper, let the proper ſhoqts be trained up 
in à regular manner to the ſtakes, or treillis, in each re. 
ſpective row of vines, ſo that each may receive an equal 
benefit, of ſun and air, to promote the growth of the fruit, 
| and ſtrengthen the general ots. 
The vines after this muſt be conſtantly cleared from 
all improper ſhoots that are afterwards produced, that the 
| 1 K may not be too much ſhaded, but enjoy the requiſite 
| influence of the ſun to forward its growth and good ma- 
. turity. .. 5 5 C 
EK cep the ground between the rows of vines perfectly 
clear from weeds, during the ſummer ſeaſon, by occa- 
fional hoeing, which is eſſentially neceſſary for the ad- 
vancement of the fruit; for by keeping the ſurface pro- 
perly clean and ſmoothly-even, whereby to admit or re- 
ceive the influences of the ſun more effectually, to con- 
tinue it dry and warm, contributes greatly in forwarding 
the grapes in proper growth, to ripen ſooner in greater 
perfection of maturity. PRESS _ | 


— 3 — 
, 
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Lp - Strawberry Plants in Bloſſom. | 
The ſtrawberry plants will be in full bloſſom this 
month; therefore, if the weather ſhould prove very dry, 
the beds ſhould be often watered to encourage the fruit 
to ſet freely and abundant. 55 
During the time theſe plants are in bloſſom the beds 
| ſhould be well watered in dry weather about three times a 
| week ; which, 1 Be very needful work, ſhould not be 
omitted, otherwiſe there will be but a ſcanty.crop of ſtraw- 
| 2 berries, and theſe will be ſmall and not generally of a re- 
eee, 2 5 # : 
Strawberry beds, in which the plants have been gene- 
rally kept to diſtinct bunches on each main ſtock or head, 
ſhould, in ſome principal ſorts, have the groſſeſt ad- 
vancing runners of the year trimmed in cloſe, to encou- 
rage the flowers and fruit more effectually; but obſerving 
zn this, that when a ſupply of young runner - plants of the 
' :;-above are required for new plantations, leave a proper 
ſufficiency of the beſt for that occaſion.—See June. 
| Or any ſtrawberries in edgings to beds or borders, &c. 
bor growing near walks, the advancing runners ſhould; be 
| -:occafionally trimmed within proper bounds... .. 
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Examine new-grafted Trees, 7 


May] 299 


Examine the fruit-trees of all ſorts that were grafted this 


ſpring: when the graft andthe ſtock are well united, there 
is no further occaſion for the clay. 


This is generally well effected by the middle, or latter | 


end of this month, at which time the clay may be taken 
away ; but let the bandages remain two or three weeks 
longer. 


crafts. 
N, 8 Trees. 
Look alſo to new-budded fruit - trees; g that is, the trees 


which were budded laſt ſummer; they will now be ad- 


vancing ſtrongly in their firſt ſhoots, and ſhould be 95cca- 
ſionally looked over, in order to take off all ſhoots that riſe 
from the ſtock, below or above the bud-ſhoot of inocula- 
tion. | 

- This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed as often as any 
ſhoots appear: and let them be rubbed off quite cloſe; 
then the ſtocks having nothing to ſupply but the afore- 
ſaid inoculated bud-ſhoot, it will advance in ſtronger 
9 accordingly. 


han. 
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- * © Hyacinths, 7 alige; Se. 


CONTINUE to defend the beds of the more curious 
and capital kinds of hyacinths and tulips, now in 


flower, from the full ſun, heavy rains, cold nights, and 


all inclement weather ; and alſo the choice kinds of ra- 
nunculuſes and anemones, which are now in bloom. 
If, for the defence of the choiceſt kinds of theſe flowers, 
hoop arches, &c. were placed acroſs the beds the former 
months, let the mats or canvas be always ready for draw- 


ing over the ſaid arches, | when there is occaſion to walter 


the plants. 
The mats, & c. ſhould be drawn over every day, win 
the ſun ſhines, about nine or ten in the morning, and 
be taken off about four or five in the afternoon. The mats 
>. 6. 


Diſplace all hoot-buds ariſing from the ſtock betow the- 
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of alſo be drawn over the hoops to defend the flowers 
| ___ heavy ſhowers of rain, when ſuch at any time hap- 


"Where this eli * heltering theſe kinds of 3 
is regularly practiſed, it will preſerve them a long time in 
their fulleſt beauty, at leaſt a fortnight or three weeks 

longer than if they were to be ly e and they 
will alſo be much finer. 

Mind that the hoops which are fixed . the beds for 

the ſupport of the mats be not too low, for that would 
hide and darken the flowers too much, and render the 
bloom leſs brilliant. 
The more preferable method of preſerving the bloom of 
theſe plants in beſt perfection is, by having in April ar- 
ranged on each fide of the bed, ſome ſtout ſtakes fixed up- 
right i in the ground, two feet diſtance from one another; 
and each ſake ſtand three or four feet high; to theſe let 
hoop arches be fixed acroſs the bed; the coverings of mats 
or canyas are to be drawn over them occaſionally, and 
there will be air ſufficient to preſerve the flowers ſtrong, 


and their colours lively. 


1 
3 
. » » 
5 — 
* 


ſorts of theſe kinds of flowers, erect an awning, or ſhade, 
of hoops and mats, over the beds, high enough to walk 
under; taking care that the mats come low enough on the 
ſides, to keep off driving rain, and the mid- day ſun from 
darting upon the bloom. 
But this kind of high ſhady frame is only occaſionally 
erected, principally over the beds of ſome fineſt capital 
tulips and hyacinths: it is ſoon conſtructed; and the ex- 


mould not be e to . the beauty of Te en 
kinds of theſe eſir able flow 1 | 


—— 


_ Hpgcinths pat to wer ing, 


| ginning to decay, let the roots then be taken up; but in 
© particular the fine double kinds. 17 
As ſoon as theſe roots are taken ups. they ſhould be 
ſpread to dry and harden, in a ſomewhat ſhady dry place, 
upon a mat, or on ſome: clean dry ground, or the flaor of 
an LACY Ten, & c. for a ec ſghe or three end then 


0. 
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Some perſons who are curious in cultivating the choiceſt | 


Pause of the materials is but trifling, and a little pains 


When dats are paſt flowering, 88 the leaves bo | 
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trimmed, cleaned, and depoſited upon ſhelves, or in 
boxes, till autumn, for replanting. 45 
Or to effect the drying of the choicer forts in a more 
gradual manner, and to improve the roots moreꝶffectually 
for keeping, it is recommended by ſome that the roots be 
immediately committed to the ground again, not in the man- 
ner of planting as before, but laid ſideways into a ridge of 
dry light earth, covering the roots, but leaving the ſtalks 
ad leaves out of the ground, and thus to remain two or 
three weeks; in order that as the bulbs at this period being 
very replete with humidity, the redundant moiſture may 
be gradually exhaled by the warmth of the ſun, which 
will be well effected by that time the ſtalks and leaves _ ||| | 
are perfectly decayed, and the bulbs will be dried and | 
hardened properly for keeping without danger of rotting. 4 
| For this purpoſe, let a bed wherein the hyacinths grew, " 

or any other bed of light earth, be broken up, one 1 

5 ſpade deep, breaking all clods perfectly well; then rake | 

| the earth up, from each fide of the bed, towards the 

; middle, ſo as to form an eaſy rounding kind of ridge, 
lengthways of the bed. 8 "i e 

In this ridge of earth the roots are to be laid; obſerv- 

ö ing that they are not now to be placed with their bottom 

5 downwards, but each laid fairly on its ſide, with the ſtalks 

E and leaves hanging down the fide of the ridpe.:: 7; 

] In that poſition, let them be laid in two or three rows, 
on each ſide the ridge, placing the roots about three inches 
aſunder in the row, and fee that all the roots be equally 

covered with the eart ? 8 8 
When the roots have lain in this bed about a fortnight, 
= if dry weather, they will be thoroughly hardened and 

l ripened, and muſt then be taken out of the ground in a dry 

day, the ſtalk and leaves trimmed off, and well cleaned; 

then ſpread upon a mat, in a dry ſhady place, and in ten 
or twelve days after put into boxes till September or 

October, then planted. again. e e e e 
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/ | i 111 dave Mowing. | E (HR, 
When tulips are paſt flowering, it would be proper that 
„5 the ſeed-pod be ſeparated from the top of the flower-ſtalk, 
3 eſpecially the principal capital varieties; for the fine kinds 
| of tulips ſhould not generally be permitted to ripen ſeeds, 
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for theſe would draw nouriſhment, and in ſome degree 
weaken the root. e 1 
When the leaves and ſtalks of tulips have done flow. 
ering, begin to wither and decay, the roots ſhiould then 
be taken up, eſpecially thoſe intended, and which ſhould 
generally be practiſed every year in all the more eſtimable 
Curious ſorts. in particular. e | 
Some of the early-blowing kinds will prabably be ready 
for this by the laſt week in the month; if they be, let 
them be taken up in a dry day, and clean them well, and 
_ take off all the looſe outer ſkins.— See alſo June, & c. 
Then ſpread the roots on a mat, in a dry fhady place, 
to harden a little; and after this, let them be put in bags 
or boxes, till the ſeaſon for planting them, - 


| Bulbous Flowers in general done blowing. 


. Spring crocus roots of all ſorts, and ſnow- drops, crown- 
imperials,. and all other forward-blowing bulbous flower. 
roots as have done flowering, ſhould alſo, where intended, 

e taken up when their leaves decay. 15 | 


This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed to ſuchas have ſtood 


unremoved two or three years, and increaſed by off-ſets, 
into large bunches, and that you defire to have the ſeveral 
kinds of bulbs produce large and handſome flowers; for 
when the roots are taken up, all the ſmall roots or off-ſets 
are to be immediately detached from the principal ones, 
and feſerve only the largeft roots by themſelves, to plant 


TH again in the proper places, to blow next year; and by the 


off-ſets you obtain a conſiderable increaſe. 
Or, however, the crocuſſes and ſnow-drops, and other 
fimilar kinds of common bulbs, may occaſionally remain 


unremoved two or three years; though the more eſtimable 


. kinds of common bulbs,” in general, ſhould moſtly be 
taken up, at the decay of the flower-ſtalks and leaves, 
(this or next month, & c.) once in two or three years, at 
fartheſt; eſpecially, if, by the increaſed off. ſets, they are 
grown into large cluſters; as, if permitted to remain 
longer in that fiate, their flowers, though probably more 
numerous, would be conſiderably ſmaller, and leſs beau- 
tiful in colour and general appearance; beſides, by taking 


up the bulbs once in that period of time, and detaching 


the off-ſets, an increaſe is gained, and the main bulbs are 


>. 
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preſerved ſeparately in their reſpective proper ſizes and 

degree of ſtrength for full lowering accordingly. * 
Though in moſt of the capital varieties of fine tulips, 


hyacinths, bulbous iris, jonquils, polyanthus-narciſſus, and 


of other ſimilar bulbs, they. ſhould generally be taken up 


every. year after the flowers are decayed.—See below, next 


The roots in 2 when taken up, muſt be properly 


dried in the ſhade, and afterwards put up till planting time, 


which is September, October, and November, or any 
time in open weather from September till February. 


Autumn flowering Bulbs, 


The autumnal bulbs, or ſuch as flower only in autumn, 


continuing in growth in the root and leaves till this feafon, 
when generally about the latter, end of this month, or in 
June, the leaves decay, at which period the roots having 
done growing, not drawing any nouriſhment from the 
ground, is the moſt proper time to take up, remove, or 


_ tranſplant them as may be required: and it is generally 


neceſſary that theſe bulbs be taken up every two or three 
years at moſt, to ſeparate the increaſed off-fets from the 
main bulbs; and by theſe off-ſets you gain an increaſe of 
roots, ſome of which will flower the following autumn, 
and moſt of them the next year; and by diveſting the 
main roots of the off-ſets, they will conſtantly flower 
much ſtronger. / | ' 

The colchicums and autumnal crocus will be in condi. 
tion for the above practice of removing or tranſplanting 
by the end of the month. or beginning of next; and alſo 


the yellow autumnal narcifſus, and fuch other autumnal | 


flowering bulbs, whoſe leaves now decay, 


They muſt be taken up in dry weather, and the ſmall. 


offs ſets carefully ſeparated from the main root; and they 
may then either be planted again immediately, or may be 
fpread upon a mat, out of the ſun, to dry; they may hen. 
de put up till the laſt week in July, or the firſt week in 


Auguſt, when they are to be planted again, for flowering 


the ſame year, in Auguſt and September, &c. 


Reaſons for taking up Bulbous Roots after flowering, i: 
Zy this method of taking bulbous roots of any kind out 
of the ground ſoon after flowering and the ſtalks and 
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leaves decay, either annually in the choiceſt kinds, or in 
the others once in: two or three vears, it both affords 
the opportunity, of ſeparating the off-ſets for Increaſe, 


and of preſerving, thereby, the main bulbs diſtin&, in 


their proper degree of full growth and ſtrength, for flow- 
ering in the beſt perfection: and by being thus taken up 
and retained two, three, or four months out of the ground, 
the more eſtimable kinds being houſed, are preſerved from 
all accidents by the weather, &c. and being a kind of 
_ reſpite, as it were, from action, they generally blow 
ſtronger in proportion the year following. 

Heſides, it is neceſſary to take up all kinds of the more 
curious bulbous roots once a year, in order to ſeparate 


the ſmall off-ſets from each of the principal roots, par- 


ticularly tulips and hyacinths; but narcifſuſes, jonquils, 
iriſes, common tulips, &c. and all other common kinds 
of bulbs, may occaſionally remain two, or even three 
years without removal. It will, however, be proper to 
take up every ſort once in the above time: and there is 
no time ſo proper as when the leaves and flower-ſtalks 
of the different kinds begin to decay, for then the roots 
are in a ſtate of reſt; but if permitted to remain three 


weeks or a month after that period, they would put out 
freſh fibres; and begin to form the bud for the following: | 


year's bloom; and if they were then to be taken up, it 
would, in. ſome meaſure, check the next year's flower; 
and ſome ſorts would ſcarcely flower at all, or but very 
a, the as ſeaſon. 


| Carnations 


dd Plants in pots ſhould, at this time have all. 
the aſſiſtance of ne to encourage them to ſhoot with 


vigour. | 

The ſtalks now advance apace for flowering ticks 
ſhould be placed for their ſupport, provided it was not 
done before. Let the ſticks be ſtraight, and long enough, 


and thruſt them carefully down cloſe to the plant; then 
Tet the flower-ſtalk, according as it advances in growth, 


be tied neatly to them in two or three different parts. 
Clear the plants alſo from decayed leaves, if thete be 

any, and ſtir the ſurface of the mould a little: this done, 

Nr a e of fine freſh earth avs! it, bringiog *. 
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cloſe about the plants, and immediately give the whole? a 
moderate watering. 


Obſerve, ' that in order to have large and bande 
flowers, all buds. which riſe from the ſides of the ſtalks 


below ſhould now be taken off, leaving none but the 
top buds : this is the method pactiſed by floriſts. 
The pots ſhould now be placed where the mid-day ſun 


does not come; and in dry nb oy mult be watered 


once in two days. 


Management of tender N 


The cockscombs, tricolors, balſams, globe- amaranthus, | 
egg-plants, ſtramoniums, and other tender, curious annuals, 
muſt now be removed, once more, into another new hots. 


bed, the beginning of this month. 


This is principally to be underſtood of ſach of theſe 


kinds of plants as may be required to attain full perfection 
as ſoon as er. and for ſuch as are intended to be 
drawn to a large ſize; and in that cafe, they would now 
need the affiſtanceof one more hot-bed. _ 

This hot-bed ſhould be made the breadth and length 
of the frame that is intended to be placed thereon : and 
may either be made on level ground, or for plants in- 


tended to run up in a taller growth; made in a pit or 
trench, of proper width and length, and fifteen or eigliteen 


iacires deep: and having for this purpoſe a ſupply of proper 
hot dung, fork it in regularly in the formation of the bed, 


beating it cloſely down, raifing the whole about two 


feet thick; and finiſh the top level and even. 
As ſoon as the bed is made, ſet on the frame and glaſſes, 
which will bring up the heat ſoon, and the bed will be rea 


to receive the plants in five or tix days; obſerving, previ- 


_ ouſly, to lay in about three or four inches depth of earth. 
The plants, if not potted laſt month, ſhould now, in 


the principal kinds,” have that performed, before rr | 


le ſize, 
and thei plants placed in them, en eur bed is * in 


them in this bed. The pots muſt be about the mid 


right order to receive. them. 


Having the pots and ſome freſh. earth condi; put into 


each pot about three or four inches depth of earth; then 


take up the plants, each with a ball of earth about its 
root, and place one plant, with its ball entire, in the mid- 5 


ve of each pot, and fill up the vacaney with freſh earth, 
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within half an inch of the top of the pot, and let them be 
moderately watered. | | 1 5 


Place the pots immediately upon the hbot-bed, cloſe | 


together, and let the cavities between be perfectly filled up 
with earth, according as the pots are placed upon the bed. 

When the pots are all in, put on the glaſſes, obſerving 
to tilt them up a little at the hack of the frame every day, 
to let in freſh air to the plants, and that the ſtrong ſteam 
from the heat of the bed may tranſpire. pap? | 
The plants muſt be ſhaded occaſionally from the ſun for 
the firſt week or ten days; let mats be ſpread over the 
glaſſes the firſt three or four days, about eight or nine 
o' clock in the morning, and taken off about four or five in 
the afternoon ; but after this, let the plants have more and 
more ſun every day, till they are able to bear ir fully, with- 


out ſhrinking or flagging their leaves, &c.. 
Be ſure to admit air every day to the plants, and parti. 
cularly when there is a good heat, and when there is much 
ſteam; for if this is not obſerved, the ſteam will deſtroy 
the leaves of the plants, and would, in that caſe, make an 
awkward and unſightly appearance. | N 5 
They muſt be duly ſupplied with water, during the time 
they are in this bed; and they ſhould have a moderate 
quantity given them, at leaſt once in two days. | 
+, Obſerve, as the plants advance in height near the glaſſes, 
to raiſe the frame, to give them full room to grow; this 
ſhould bedonein the manner as mentioned inthe laſt month, 
eſpecially . where required to have ſome principal ſorts 
drawn to a tolerably large growth and ſtature. 3 
But where intended to draw the larger ſorts of theſe 
plants to a large, tall growth, ſuch as the giant cockscombs, 
' and tricolors, double balſamines, egg - plants, ſtramoniums, 
globe -· amaranthus, &c. if there is the conveniency of a 
drawing frame for that purpoſe, ſuch as mentioned lait 
month, it ſhould now be placed over this bed, and ma- 
naged in the manner there directe. e 
- But where there is no ſuch convenience, and if required 
to draw ſome principal kinds. to a tall growth, let one of 
the common frames be uſed, according to the following 
Fix at each corner of the bed an upright poſt, about four 
feet high; and on the inſide of each poſt let ſome augur- 
holes be bored, allowing ſix inches between hole and hole. 


\ 


% 
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Then provide four-iron or wooden pins; one for each 
poſt, and fit for the ſaid holes. 

Then, when. the frame wants to be raiſed, let the pins 
he placed in the holes of the poſts at a convenient height, 
and ſet the frame upon the pins. When the frame wants 
raiſing again, fix the pins a hole higher, and ſo proceed as 
the plants riſe in height. 

Mind to cloſe up the vacancy at bottom, at each time of 


advancing the frame, by nailing ſome good thick mats 


round the outſide below. 


Theſe are the methods commonly practiſed. for drawing : 


theſe kinds of plants to a tall ſtature, where there is not 
the conveniency of a glaſs- caſe, as deſcribed below; and 
if they are well managed this way, they may be brought 
to a very handſome ſize. 

In either of the above methods, the plants will have at- 


| tained a good ſize by the middle of June, to remove in 


their pots into the open air, finally to remain, 35 
_ Glaſs- caſes for drawing Annuals. 


But where there is the conveniency of a glaſs-caſe, the 


plants may {till be brought to a greater perfection. 
The glaſs-caſes for this purpoſe are generally made 
about fix, ſeven, or eight feet wide, and as long as may be 


convenient; the height muſt be hve or ſix feet in front, and | 


ſeven or eight! in the back. | 

The front muſt be of glaſs-ſalhes, perfectly upright, and 
face the ſouth; the back may be either of wood or brick, 
and both ends may be of the ſame materials; but would be 
better if the ends are the ſame as the front, in upright glaſs- 


work; and the top muſt alſo be of glaſs ſaſhes, ſloping from 


the back to the front. 
Within this the hot-bed is to be made, but for block 
a pit muſt be formed almoſt the whole length, raiſed 


tull half or more, by brick-work or planking, above 
the floor; having the whole about two feet deep, and 


three or four to five or | fix feet wide: this is to be 


filled with hot dung, or tanner's bark, carrying it up fi IX 
inches higher than the top of the pit, to allow for ſettling ; 
and if a dung-bed, lay earth or tau-· bark at top, four or ſive 


inches thick. 


The pots are to be placed upon this, plunging them to 
their rims in a as be use ntioded: but if the bed be 


. 
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made of tan, Runge them therein, having no occaſion for 
earth upon, ſuch beds to plunge the pots'in. 
In this frame, or glaſs-caſe, let the plants have freſl air 


1 daily; and give ”plentiful ſupplies of water: and by the 


middle of June they will be advanced to a large ſize, 
and may be removed, in their pots, into the full air, in 
fore - courts, or any. principal compartment in the © pleaſure: 
| ground, &c. . - 


.. Prick out 1 Annuals wh were re ſoron laft Month. 


Where any of the above tender annual plants, ſuch as 
cockscombs, tricolors, & c. were ſown in April, they ſhould 
now be pricked out the beginning of this month. 

They muſt be pricked out on a hot. bed, en the 
metho directed i in the former months. 


Leſe tender, or hardier Flower P lants. 


Plant out the leſs tender, or hardier annuals, into the na- 
tural ground, and ſome in pots: this may be done any 
time after the middle of the month, if the weather is ſet- 


tled in tolerably warm, taking advantage of a moiſt ſeaſon, | 


if rain happens. 
Thoſe which were pricked out laſt month dn a fight 


hot. bed, as there directed, will be arrived to a good ſize for 


planting out towards the latter end of this month. 

The African and French marigold, and chryſanthe- 
mums, are of theſe kinds; alſo the marvel of Peru, 
China-aſter, India-pink, ten-week ſtocks, and the com- 
mon kinds of balſams; the capſicums, and mignonette; 
likewiſe perſicaria, and the tree and purple amaranthuſes; 
ſcabiouſes, egg- plant, love- apples, and Chineſe holly- 
hocks, 8&c.—See the Lift of Plants. 

All theſe, and others of that tribe, may now, tow vids the 
middle or latter end'of the month, be planted out in the 


beds, borders, and other parts of the Pleaſure- Garden, 


or ſome into pots, and they will make an agreeable appear- 
ance in the followin months, till October. 
Generally, if poſhble, take opportunity of a ſhowery 
or moiſt time for planting them out; otherwiſe, if dry 
weather, an afternoon, or towards the evening; is the pre- 
ferable time of the day for tranſplanting them; though, it 
very dry hot ſunny weather, it would be moſt adviſable 
to 815 the tranſplanting tu the . then 
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obſerving, in the work of planting, to diſpoſe the different 
ſorts in a varied order, in the borders, &c. that the flowers 
tay diſplay a proper diverſity. 
Then let the whole be directly watered ; and if dry 
weather, repeat it moderately every evening or "ev till the 
lants have {truck root. 
some principal ſorts ſhould alſo be planted in pots, to. 
place occaſionally for decorating any particular compart- 
ment, generally planting but one good plant in each pot; 
or ſome of the ten-week ſtocks and mignonette may be 


f 


pots; all well watered and ſhaded, if dry weather. 


as But where thoſe annuals of the above kinds were not; 
(d pricked out laſt month on a hot-bed, or beds of natural 
VE earth, it may now be done the beginning of this; or 
* 


fome- of the ſtrongeſt or more hardy may be planted 
out finally in the borders, &c. or otherwiſe prick the 
whole firſt out from the ſeed bed into nutſery- beds of 
ich earth, there to remain for a month, to get ſtrength, 
and then to be planted out for good in the borders. 
40 The nurſery-beds, in which to prick theſe plants now 
from the ſeed- bed, ſhould be about three feet wide; rake 
the ſurface ſmooth, and put in the plants about four or five 
ht inches diſtant each way, and water them, £7 

Then, if dry weather, it would be a great advantage to 


ſhade them occaſionally, which might be more conve-. 

15 niently practiſed for ſmall quantities by placing ſome 
55 ' hoops acroſs the beds, and let mats be drawn over them 
* occaſionally, to ſhade the plants from the mid-day ſun, till 
85 they are rooted; and the mats may alſo be uſed in cold 
* nights to ſhelter the plants. 

4 There is a great fy of advantage in pricking out theſe. 
7 plants timeouſly, i in this manner from the ſeed-bed, be- 
he cauſe they can be, very conveniently watered and ſhaded 
he from the ſcorching ſun till they have taken good root and 
i acquired ſtrength ; and can be alſo occaſionally ſheltered * 
Pi in cold nights till they are ſtrong, and hardened by degrees 


to bear the open air fully, night and day; and when of 
advanced growth, can be readily tranſplanted with balls 
of earth into the borders, &c. 

| They will have acquired a proper degree of growth, and 
frength for final tranſplanting, in about four or five weeks 
iter they are Fun, out; . plants r muſt then be taken 


planted three or four in a pot together, each fort in ſeparate. 
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up with ſmall balls of earth, which will readily hang about 
their roots, and be planted carefully, with the balls entire, 
into the places where they are to remain, 
Sowing leſs tender, or hardier Annuals, | 
The ſeed of ten-week ſtocks, mignonette, China-aſter, 
and Indian-pink may ſtill be ſown. Lou may alſo, where 
omitted in the two laſt months, ſtill ſow the ſeeds of Affi. 
can and French marigold, balſams, chryſanthemums, and 
any other annuals of this claſs; but this ſhould be done 
the firſt or ſecond week in the month. 5 | 
Theſe feeds may now be ſown in a bed or border of rich 
light earth in the natural ground; and if often refreſhed 
with water.in dry weather, and ſheltered with mats in cold 
nights, the plants will come up ſoon and will-grow freely, 
though they will now ſucceed without any ſhelter. But if 
ſown in a ſlight hot-bed, it will bring the plants on for- 
warder, for planting out finally, a week or fortnight ſooner, 
and will flower ſooner in proportion. 3 
The plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out next 
month, and will come into flower in July and Auguſt, and 
continue till the cold weather deſtroys them. 7 
| Sou Seeds of hardy Annuals. 
Sow the ſeed of hardy annual flowers in the borders; 
there are ſeveral ſorts that will ſtill ſucceed. 
Theſe are lupines, ſweet-ſultan, and flos-Adonis, the 
White and purple candy-turf ; Lobel's-catchfly, and dwart- 
lychnis; dwarf-poppy, and Virgin-ſtock ; Venus-navel- 
wort, and Venus-looking-glaſs; ſnails and caterpillars; 
the ſeeds of dwarf and large annual ſun-flower, lavatera, 
and oriental mallow, may alſo be &wn now ; likewiſe 
naſturtiums, and convolvulus-major and minor, the 
_ Tangier and ſweet-ſcented-peas, ſcarlet - peas, ſcarlet · 
beans, and any other of the tribe of hardy annuals,—See 
the Catalogue. 1 FE BONES Are 
All thels muſt be ſown in ſmall patches, &c. in the bor- 
ders, and other places where you would have them flower, 
directed in the two former months ; for theſe ſorts do not 
ſucceed ſo well by tranſplanting. H\ 5 
Let the patches be often ſprinkled with water in dry 
weather, and the plants will come up ſtrong, and produce 
their flowers in June, July, Auguſt, and September.” 
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The climbing kinds of theſe plants muſt have ſticks - 
placed for them to climb upon, when they begin to run 
or extend in length; ſuch as naſturtiums, convolvulus- 
major, ſcarlet-peas, ſcarlet- beans, the ſweet-· ſcented and 
Tangier peas, &c. 

May likewiſe ſow- ten-week ſtocks, and mignonette, in 
beds, borders, —_ &c, both to FER and for tranſ- 
planting. | 


1 and — 


Take good care of the auricula plants in pots, when 
they are paſt flowering, eſpecially thoſe which flowered 
upon a covered ſtage, &c. 

Let the pots, according as the flowers fade, be immedi- 
ately removed off the ſtand or ſtage, and place them in K 
the full air upon a clean level ſpot, where the lants can 1 
enjoy the morning ſun only, till nine or ten o'clock ; and | 
there let them remain till September. 

Keep the pots, and the ground where they ſtand, netfeftly- 
xt clear from weeds; and where decayed leaves appear on the 
id plants, let them be immediately taken off; and in dry wea- 

ther refreſh the pots often with water. 1 

Off. ſets of  auriculas may be now detached and planted 1 

in a ſhady border till autumn, then tranſplanted in pots, | 

s: &c.—See April, 0 
"Reign the boxes or tubs of ſeedling auriculas and 1 


ne polyanthuſes to a ſhady place, provided it was not done be- | | 
f- fore; the place muſt be open to the morning- ſun only. 1 
. They muſt be often ſprinkled with water in wy weather, 1 
8: and kept very free from weeds. 1 
0 : Care Seedling Bulbs, | | ö | 
4 The ſeedling tulips and nare iſſus, and other ſeedling. — | 


we bulbs, coming up this year, ſhould be ſcreened from th | 
| mid-day ſun, when ſcorching-hot. |. | = | 


Propagate double Scarlet Lycknis, Sc. 


ot Now propagate perennial fibrous- rooted ne, by cut- | | 
WR tings of the young flower-ſtalks. - | 
ry The double ſcarlet lychnis, and ſeveral other ſuch like 

ce curious plants, which rife with ſtrong firm flower-ſtems; 1 
ill grow freely this way; they will n in 2 1 
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Ma 

forward ſeaſon,” be of a proper growth for this pur- D 
poſe, towards the latter end of this month, and moiſt it 
weather is the vent time to Plant eben: 3 and the ey bs 
is this : bf 
Let ſome of the young Jotwer-fukkce be cut off otoſe, one . 
divide them into proper lengths; each length muſt have = 
three or four joints; and they are to be planted: in a ſhady "Mm 
border of rich light earth, about four inches aſunder; and 4% 
two joints of the cuttings are to be put into the ground, q 
and the reſt left out. Cloſe the earth well about them, wil 
and then let the whole have a moderate watering : and, if go. 
covered down with beid- e it will greatly forward ſay 
their rooting. - 0 
There are ſeveral other ſorts of the fibrous-rooted peren- wy 
njal plants that may be increaſed by this method; ſuch 4 W wb 
Iychnidea, double rockets, and many others. | 


By this method of propagation, and by bottom off. of 
ſets, the young plants retain the property of the re- of 
ſpective parent plant, in regard to double flowers, * 
colour, &c. which is not attainable with any cenainty 


* ſeed. t 5 Fes ls hs p 
| Double Tr lowers, | Aae do 
Propagate . wall- 13 by flips of the young _ 
ſhoots of the head; the plants raiſed by this method will Te 
retain the double property and colour of the flowers, in ba 
all reſpects the ſame as the parent plant, from which they be 
were ſlipped. (eq 
"Chooſe, for this method of propagation, ſuch. ſlips of * 
the young ſhoots of the year as are of a ſomewhat robuſt 10 
rowth, from three or four to five or fix inches long; and 
E them be carefully ſlipped off, or occaſionally cut with 
a knife from the mother plant, in a moiſt or cloudy day: 
or otherwiſe, in nenn or n eſpecially if hot 
ſunny weather. pl 
Take off the leaves at the bottom of. the. lips, rather hi 
more than half way up, ſo that there may be two, three, 
or four inches of a clear ſtalk, according to the length ol d: 
the ſlip. Twiſt. the ſtalks a a little: at HOMO and tben 
plant e le 
They are to be planted. in a ſhady border, or in. \. pots, 1 
three, four, or five inches aſunder, and put into the earth 80 
uß to tlie ä and * sive ems ſome ber 1515 fr 
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Do not forget to refreſh them often,-in dry weather, 
yith moderate waterings, and they will ſoon ſtrike root, 
produce ſhoots at top during the ſummer, and form. little 
huſhy-headed plants by the end of September, when 
they may be taken up, with balls of earth about the roots, 


aud planted in pots, in order to be moved into ſhelter in 


time of ſevere froſt in winter, and they will all flower 
next ſpring. _ „ 

The wall- flowers which were raiſed laſt year from ſeed 
will now be in flower, and ſome of them will probably be 
double; for it ſometimes happens, when the ſeed has been 


ſaved from the fineſt ſingle flowers, that one plant in ten, 
or perhaps twenty or thirty, &c. will come double: and 


xt other times not one in a hundred, and ſometimes in five 


hundred, will prove multiple. 


Therefore where double flowers of a deep blood colour 


offer among the ſeedling plants, now 1s the time to propa- 


gate that ſort, by ſlips, as above directed. 


For the greater chance of having double wall- flowers 


from ſeed, the floriſts are careful to ſave the ſeed, if 
poſſible, from ſuch fingle flowers as are fituated near 
double ones; though we do not pretend to ſay this has 
any particular effect; eſpecially, as in the full doubles, 


the multiplicity of petals excludes al} the generative parts of 


influence; however, if any. of thoſe ſingle ones happen to 
have five or fix petals or flower-leaves, they are more 
particularly preferred as the beit from which to ſave 
ſeed. . . | by 

The beginning of this month is ſtill a proper time to 
ſow wall-flower iced for flowering next year, 


; Tuteroſes, 


Plant ſome tuberoſe-roots to blow in autumn. 
Get ſome middling pots, and fill them with light earth; 


plant one root in each pot; then place the pots upon a 


hot- bed, plunging them in the earth, or tan- bark, &c. 

Keep the glaſſes over them, but raiſe them behind every 
day, to let out the ſteam. | Wm | 

Give very little water till the roots begin to puſh, then 
let them be moderately watered, about three times a week; 
and at the ſame time let the glaſſes be tilted a good height 
at the back of the frame, to admit a conſiderable deal of 


tree air alſo to them; for this is neceſſary to ſtrengthen the 


— 


with much leis trouble. 
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fower-ſtalks, as they riſe in height, as the ſtems grow three | 


- 


or four feet high. - _ . 
Obſerve when the plants have riſen near the glaſs, to 


raiſe the frame, as directed for the tender annuals, that 


they may have room to ſhoot in a firm upright growth. 
But where there is the conveniency of a hot-houſe, or 
Atove, theſe plants may be brought to greater perfection 


The roots are to be planted in pots as above; and the 


Pots are to be plunged to their rims.in the bark-bed, wa. 


tering them as above mentioned. | 

As tlieſe plants riſe with a ſingle ſtem three or four feet, 
they will ſometimes require ſupport, the ſtalk being ter- 
minated by a long ſpike of many lliaceous white flowers 
of great fragrance, | 1 1 


Tranſplant Seedling Perennzal and Biennial Flower-Plants, 


Tranſplant or prick into nurſery-beds ſome of the ſced-. 


ling perennial and biennialflower-plantswhich were ſownin 


March; ſome ſorts will be grown to a proper ſize to re- 


move by the third or fourth week of the month. 


Sometimes the 'wall-fowers, in particular, and ſtock 


Tuly-flowers>will be ready to tranſplant by that time; and 
alſo columbines, and ſweet- williams, fingle ſcarlet lychnis, 
roſe-campion, and-catch-fly, and pyramidal-campanulas, 
or Canterbury-bells, and Greek-valerian, with the tree- 
priniroſe, tox-gloves, French honeyſuckles, and holly- 


 Hocks, and ſuch other ſorts as were ſown' early in the 
Ipring, and are advanced two, three, or four inches in 


growth. 


They muſt all be planted now into nurſery- beds, where 
they muſt remain to get ſtrength, before they are planted 


out for good. | | one N 

Dig for this purpoſe a ſpot of good clean ground, and 
divide it into beds, three feet and a half broad, and rake 
the ſurface even. . | ; 


Then put in the plants by line, ſix inches diftance each 


way, and each ſort ſeparate. As ſoon as they are planted, 


let them be moderately watered to ſettle the earth well 


a out their roots. 


- 


All theſe are ro remain in the nurſery-beds till Septem- | 


ber or October, or ſome till tve ſpring, then to be planted 


Hout for good; they vill all flower next year, and make a 
#10 appearance. 4 „ 
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Sow Biennial and Perennial Flower Seeds. 


Many ſorts of perennial and biennial flower-ſeeds may 
yet be ſown ; but this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond 
week in the month, and the plants will ſoon come up 


ſtrong, and attain a proper growth for pricking out in 


luly, into nurſery-beds, to obtain ſtrength for final tranſ- 
planting in autumn, &c. and will all produce flowers 
abundantly the next ſummer. : | 

The ſorts which will ſtill ſucceed are the different ſorts. 
of ſtock July-flowers, wall- flowers, ſweet-williams, and 
columbines, carnations and pinks, likewiſe ſcabiouſes, 
Canterbury bell-flowers, bollyhocks, and French honey- 


ſuckles, and moſt other ſorts: chooſe for theſe ſeeds a 


compartment of mellow ground, where leaſt expoſed to 
the full ſun ; dig it neatly, and form an even ſurface; and 


then mark it out into as many beds or parts as there are 


kinds of ſeeds intended to be fown. DE, | 

Then the ſeeds are to be ſown thereon as equally 
as poſſible, and raked in with an even hand, that the 
plants may rife regular, and of an equal thickneſs in every 
rt. 4 7 f 
f Or the ſowing of all theſe kind of ſeeds may be occa- 


fonally performed according to the following methods, 


by which, the ſeeds will be covered in equally, and the 
plants will riſe regularly. . 


* 


The ground being dug, and neatly raked, divide it into 


ſmall beds three feet wide; and, with the back of the rake, 
firn the earth tothe depth of half an inch off from the 
ſurface of the bed into the alley; ſow the ſeeds care fully 
on the ſurface, each ſort ſeparate ;, and then, with the teeth 
of the rake, draw the earth that was turned off the bed 
evenly over them in a ſpreading manner. Then let the 


beds be very lightly. gone over with a rake, juſt to ſmooth 


the ſurface, and draw off any ſtones. N 
Orthey may be ſown either in ſmall narrow common drills, 


or in flat ſhallow drills; drawn with a ſmall hoe, held with 


the edge horizontally, forming the drills the width of the 


hoe, and from about a quarter or half an inch to an inch 


deep, according to the ſize of the different ſeeds; which 


iow regularly along the bottom of the drills, and cover 


them in evenly with the earth. | 
1 ; 7 2 
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Chari ing. 1 general Plat- Gtodnd from 2 eeds, be K 


1 In the general pleaſure- ground, the borders, beds, ſhrub. and 
derten Kc. ſhould now be diligently cleared from weeds in Kut 


every part where they appear; they are now of quick growth, 100 
| and will ſoon get a-head, if not diſturbed in due time. 151 
They are not only hurtful to the plants, but appear dif. upri 
1 agrceable, eſpecially: where they are ſuffered to advance; in . 
1 any conſiderable growth. 0 
1 Therefore, make it a rule to cut them. off as foon 28 Be 
3h they appear, either by hand or hoe; where there is room | 
* for the hoe, let that inſtrument be uſed in dr days, oth 
1 5 be 
| and then let'the borders, or other parts, be neatly raked, 0 
T0 draw the weeds ans all other litter off, to have a clean 25 
WW even ſurface, \ 


| 1 ee Graſe and I? Walks. 


. Continue to mow graſs- plats, lawns, walks, bowling- 
| greens,” & c. frequently, before they grow very rough: 
they will now require mowing, generally about once a 
; week or fortnight, in the principal garden-lawns, plats, 
and other graſs compartments, whereby to keep them in 

| tolerabiy decent order, cutting cloſe and even without ſcor- 

ing; and the * alſo be occaſionally heavy-rolled. 

| SGravel-walks ſhould alſo now be kept in complete good 

WS order; continuing them always thoroughly cleared from 

{ wee ds; and occaſionally ſwept to clear away all looſe 

litter; and likewiſe frequently well. rolled; or N 

not. leſs than once or twice a week. 

After ſhowers of rain, the gravel- walks ſhould, at this 
ſeaſon, have occaſional good rollings, with the heavieſt 
roller; for this will make the body of the walks firm, and 
render the ſurface very cloſe and ſmooth. TL 

New graſs-lawns, walks, and other compartments may 
Kill be made by laying graſs turf: well watered, if dry 
weather.—See the Spring months, 

Likewiſe, new gravel-walks may be made; and old 
walks turned and new laid, as directed in March, &c. 


„ of Flower- Borders, Box-Edgings, Oc. | 
The general flower-borders and other ſimilar compart- 
ments of the pleaſure-ground, &c. ſhould now be care- 


fully continued in the moſt perfe& good order. : 
F ar, as the plants and e will now bet fait advancing 


now 


* 
7 


* 


AY, 


wax. FLOWER GARDEN. --" 


in their various Atfferbnt Erde the borders, & c. ſhould 


de kept neatly clean from weeds and all rubbiſhy litter, 


and the plants from decayed leaves; and let any Irregu- 


rity, or diſorderly growths in the plants, be properly | 


adjuſted ; alſo any of advanced growth, appearing in 
want of ſupport! ibould be ſticked and neatly trained. in 
upright regularity ; and, occaſionally, light hoe and rake 
the borders, to give the ſurface a clean, freſh appearance; 
and, in the Whole, the plants and flowers will thus fhow 
themſelves to the beſt deſirable advantage. 

And where box-edgings, &c. of the above borders; ind 
other compartments, are grown diſorderly, let them now 
be trimmed, or. clipped neatly at top and ſides, in projet 
RY 
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Supporting Planer Plants, 


Now begin to place ſticks to all ſuch flowering pin 


| &c, as appear in want of ſupport; many forts will need 


this alſiſtance in their advancing growth in the preſent and 
next month, 


In proceeding to this buſineſs, ſhould generally have 
the ſticks proportioned, in ſome degree of length, to the 
ſize aud natural height of the different plaats tacy are to 
ſupport; and,. in placing the ſticks, to tix them down on 


that ſide of the plants in which they can be leaſt ſeen ; for 
although the intent is to keep the plants upright and firm 


in their places, yet fo conceal the means, as much as poſ- 


fible, by which it is effected; and Gmilar care ſhould alſo 
be obſerved, in tying up the plants to the ſticks; and to 
perform it in the "neateſt manner; and thus the plants will 


advance in proper regularity of growth, and beſt Fergeen 


of flow ering. 

Likewiſe climbing and tralling plants mould have timely 
ſupport of ſticks or ſtakes proportioned to their nature of 
growth; and their ſtems or ſhoots conducted thereto in a 
proper manner. ; 


- by F * 4 


or, generally, about three gentle waterings a week, or every 


* 4 5 


r enn 1s 


Therefore let the water be given frequent and moderate; 


e e WL Bhat ie 4: i \ 125 wat 
„% i Gs x. 65; - » » ANT in - 
LE 5 | TE. free 
| THE great care of the nurſery now is, to deſtroy weed 1 
in every part wherever they appear, to give water fac 
-duly to all fuch plants as require it, and occaſional ſhading cul 
to ſome tender ſeedlings. > © | n thi 
The ſeed-beds of all young trees and fhrubs ſhould the 
nov, in particular, be kept remarkably clear from weeds; . 
and this muſt always be done by a very careful hand- Wi 
__ weeding, and occaſionally fmall hoeing between ſuch as th 
are in rows, | 5 e 
7 Watering Secdling- Plants, 7 
_ Obſerve at this time, if the weather ſhould prove dry, 
the ſeed - beds of evergreens and curious. flowering ſhrubs 
and trees, in which the young plants are coming up this Ci 
year, or that have juſt riſen, or expected to e Pon, &c,  Þ 
mould be often refreſſred with water. „ Pw 17 1 
In watering theſe beds, apply it moderately, and not tos 
. baſtily, leſt it waſh away the earth, and expoſe the tender ; 
roots to the ſun, which would be apt to ſcorch them in 4 
tome degree, and ſtint the ſeedlings in their firſt growth. „ 
rd 


other evening, will be ſufficient. 


Sb 71. - + 1 och Se, BE rs 
The tenderer ſeedling evergreens, ſuch as pines, cedtrs, 
cypreſs, and many other ſorts, newly come up, or Juſt 


riſing, and which are ſomewhat delicate while in their in- 


fant ſtate, if now occaſionally ſhaded from the ſun in 
the middle of hot days, it will prove very beneficial'to 
JJ HTC 7 , F 
Mater new Plantations, 1 

The plantations of ſmall young tender evergreens, and 
the more curious ſorts of flowering ſnrubs, &c. which were 
tranſplanted in March, and lat month, ſhould, if the wea- 
ther now proves dry, be often watered. eee 

This is a very needful work in dry weather; and, to 
the more curious and valuable forts particularly, the 


* 


— 
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| (rue for that purpo 
th 


waterings mould be performed moderately, at leaſt 
once or twice a week, during any very dry time in this 
month, till they take good root, and ſhow figns of a 


free growth. 


Likewiſe, obſerve to continue ſome mulch on the ſur- 
face of the ground, over the roots of ſome of the more 
curious or tender kinds of theſe ſhrubs which were planted 


this fpring ;- for this will be of great ſervice in preventing 


the ſun from drying the earth too faſt about their young 


radical fibres; and they will not need watering in dry | 


weather oftener than once in fix or eight days, only tilt 


they have taken good root and begin to grow freely. 


But thoſe in pots will require to be more more frequently 


watered in dry weather. Ih 


Propagate Evergreens, Se. by Layer. 
About the latter end of this month begin to propagate 


| ſuch evergreens and other ſhrubs by layers of the young 


ſhoots of the fame year which do not ſucceed well by 


layers of the older wood. 


This method of laying is now principally to be under- 


ſtood of ſuch kinds as do not put out roots freely from- 
any but the young ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's growth; 
it, however; may alſo be practiſed occaſionally: on any 
other evergreen kinds; and in ſome forward- ſhooting: 


ſorts the ots will eee be advanced to a proper 

by the latter end of this month; 

ough generally they will be of a more eligible growth 
F . „ | 

However, at the proper time, when the young ſhoots -, 

are from ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches long, let 

ſome” of the pliable branches, that afford the ſtrongeſt 


and beſt young ſhoots, be brought down gently to 
the ground, and there faſtened ſecurely. with ſtrong 


hooked pegs; then let the. young ſhoots thereon be 
layed into the earth, two or three inches deep, leav- 
ing about two or three inches of the top of each ſhoot out 


of the ground. | 


As ſoon as they are layed, give a moderate watering to 


ſettle the earth properly about them; then lay a little mulch, 


or ſome long litter, thinly on the ſurface. 


After this, let the earth be very moderately watered in 


dry weather, every five or fix days; for a moderate degree 
| , | 
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of moiſture” will promote the emiſſion of roots, ah; the 
encourage their growth, according as they iflue from dr) 
Though, as this method of laying in the young wood WI fc 
is more generally adopted, principally for ſuch evergreen il vo 
"and other ſhrubs as do not readily put forth roots fromthe Will 10' 


older ſhoots, yet it need not be confined to any particular an 
forts: for there are many kinds that may be propagated by 
>the fame practice, and the trial may be made on any ſuch 
ſorts as you deſire to increaſe. A 
The proper time to perform this work is from about 
the latter end of May, or beginning or middle of June, 
tothe end of July, according as the ſhoots of the differ. 
ent ſorts of ſhrubs arrive to a proper growth for laying; 
and will many of them be well rooted, proper to be ſepa. 
rated from the mother plant, by the beginning of the fol- 
lowing October. % KS wliy 9,815 
of Ne- graſted and budded Trees. | 
Look over the new-grafted trees about the laſt week in 
this month; and at that time, if the grafts have begun to 
 Thoot freely, the clay may he taken off, for there wil! be 


To moreoccafion for it; and at the ſame time let the band- 
ages be looſened. _. | EY 


Let no ſhoots remain that riſe from the ſtocks below the 
grafts; Nut as ſoon as they appear, let them be immediately . 
rubbed off, that the grafts may bave the full nouriſhment, 


and more effectually ſhoot in a ſtrong free growth, _ 
"" Examine the trees which were budded laſt ſummer : all 
the ſhoots, from the ſtock muſt be conſtantly taken off 
as eee theſe would draw the nouriſh- 
ment from the young ſhogts.now adyancing from the buds 
ER. Ei os He et el fog oof 
All ſuckers from the roots, both of young grafted and 
budded trees, ſhould alſo be rooted out. 
Dry Weeds between the Rats of Trees, and in Seed- |, 
$1311 1193; 3947 Res beds, c. is 5 E 


* @ : 


The ground between rows of all kinds of young trees and 
ſurubs ſhauld now, in general, be kept extremely clear 


wy 


from weeds. 


It ' | RE £ . | . ECAC Fin 
pl - Theſe now riſe abundantly, and very faſt in every port; 


dut whenever they appear between the rows of y zung 


1 


To 


rows, and by hand-weeding where in cloſe growth, &c. 
and in all of which, ſhould give particular attention to 


PRO WO” > PTE 9 20 | 


dry days. 

Likewiſe, all ſeed-beds of young trees and ſhrubs 
ſhould be. very carefully kept clean from advancing weeds, 
both by occaſional ſmall-hoeing where the plants grow in 


eradicate the weeds before they over-run the young 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 
Bringing out the Green-Honſe Plants. 
TOWARDS the middle and latter end of this month, 


if moderately ſettled warm weather, may begin to re- 
move many of the more hardy kinds of green. houſe plants 


into the open air. 

The myrtles, oleanders, - geraniums, and amomum Pli- 

nil, may be ſafely ventured abroad at that time; and alſo 
the tree-wormwood, Indian bay, olives, and the large 
magnolia; candy- tuft: tree, ſhrubby-aſter, jaſmines, ciſ- 
tuſes, and double Indian naſturtiums; ; and many other of 
the like hardier plants. 
The orange; lemon, and citron trees, and all the other 
tenderer kind of green houſe plants, ſhould alſo be brought 
out now, towards the latter end of the month, if fine ſet- 
tled weather; but if cold unſettled weather rei let 
them remain till the beginning of June. | 

Generally, when the plants are firſt brought out of the 
green-houfe, it would be adviſable to place them in a 
warm ſituation, where the wind can have but little 


power; and after about ten or twelve days, they will 


be ſomewhat hardened to the open air, and may then 
be removed to the places where they are to remain for 
the ſummer. | | 
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trees and ſhrubs, there is nothing eaſier than defiroying | 
them at a great rate, oy applying. a LEP hoe to them in 
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Let every plant, as ſooh as brought out for the ſummer 
ſeaſon, be cleared from decayed leaves and dead wood: 
and let the whole be perfectly well cleaned from any kind 
ö of filth that may appear on the leaves, branches, or ſtems 
| and water their heads all over, as obſerved below. * 
| _ +». Likewiſe, if not done a month or two ago, let the 

earth in the tops of all the pots be ſtirred to ſome little 


depth; take our the looſened earth, and fill up the pots, 
&. with freſh mould: this done, let the whole be mode. 
rately watered; and, at the fame time, let ſome water be 


given all over the heads of the plants : for this will cleanſe 
the leaves and branches thoroughly from duſt, and will 


greatly refreſh the whole plant, be of great advantage, and 
make them aſſume a lively appearance. 5 


| . Aloes, Succulent Plants, &c. | 
The American aloes, ſedums, Indian figs, and other 


 hardyiſh kinds of ſucculent plants of the green-houſe, may 
alſo be brought forth the end of this month, if the weather 
is ſettled in warm and dry. 5 5 


Where the leaves of any of theſe plants are decayed, or 


- 


_ decaying, let them, as foon as they appear, be cut off cloſe 
. with a | arp knife. | | F 


5 tf ive + Shifting into larger Pots. | 
Any of the green-houſe plants that want larger pots may 


Mill be ſhifted into them the beginning or any time this 


month; but the ſooner the better, 


Having the pots or tubs, and ſome freſh compoſt ready, 
let the plants be brought out and ſhifted, according to the 


following method : 


Let each plant, intended for ſhifting, be taken out of its 
preſent pot, or tub, with the ball earth entire: then 
pare off all the dry matted roots round the outſide and 


bottom of the ball; and alſo let ſome af the old earth be 


pulled away, without looſening the ball, and immediately | 
fet the plant in the new pot, and fill it up with the fre 


— - 


compoſt, and give it ſome water. 
When the. plants are fet out for the ſummer ſeaſon, 


let thoſe which are ſhifted be placed in a ſhady ſituation, 
there to remain for a month or fix weeks, and then may 


be removed to the places allotted for them during the 
ſummer. | | | | 


— 
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the fides. This done, take out all the looſened ſoil, and 


and to produce ſtrong and handſome ſhoots” . 


The e lemons, and citron· trees, which are not 
ſhifted this ſeaſon, or that do not require ſhifting, ſhould 
now. be treated in the following manner, e it was 
not done in April. 


Looſen the earth on the top of the tubs or bote quite 1 


to the uppermoſt roots, and alſo a little way down round 


immediately fill up the tubs and pots with ſome good freſh 


earth; then give a moderate watering, and the work is 


finiſhed. 
Such a drefling as this will now be a vie great 8 


tage to theſe kinds of plants; it will not only promote a 
healthful fine green colour of the leaves, but will alſo add 


ne w ſtrength and vigour to the general growth of the plants, 
and cauſe them to flower and fruit ſtrong and abundantly, 


PX 


Admit Prof Air, 
Obſerve, that during the time the plants remain in the 


green-houſe this month, to admit a conſiderable ſhare of 


freſh air 10 them every day, in order thereby to harden 


them to it by degrees, ſo that they may be able to bear the 


__ air effectually when brought out. 
Let all the windows and doors be opened every mild day, 


1 their full extent; and toward the middle of the month 


let them continue apen alſo a- nights; that is, when the air 
is perfectly ſtill and warm; but if a cold unfavourable ſea- 
ſon, admit the night air with precautionary moderation ac- 
cordinglyy till more ſettled warm weather. 5 


"Mater the" Plants, 


of 


Remember to ppi every plant, according to its kind, 


with a proper ſhare of water. 
The oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and all the woody 


| 2 will now require that article pretty often. The 
large pots or tubs will, in warm weather, require it 
about twice a week, and the ſmall pots will need a moderate | 
watering every two days. 


Some of the ſucculent plants require but very nitle wa- 


ter; but it will be proper to give the whole a moderate re- 
reſhment now and then. i 
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1 Sig: Propagate Green-houſe Plants by Layers. | 
Many kinds of green-houſe plants may be propagated by | 
layers; and this is ſtill a proper time to lay them. 
Moyrtles will ſucceed very well this way, and alſo jaf- 
mines, pomegranates, oleanders, and many others of the 


| ÞAhrubby kinds. 


Chooſe for this purpoſe ſome of the pliable young 4 
branches, or ſtrongeſt ſhoots thereof, properly ſituated for 
N laying; let theſe be brought down gently, and making 
an opening in the earth of the pots, &c. either their own | 
| _xeſpeQtive pots, or, where not conveniently practicable in ; 
| ' theſe, in others placed near enough for that purpoſe, and | 
i in either of which, laying the proper ſhoots in the earth, 
| ' ſecuring them down with hooked pegs, and cover the F; 
| © +layed parts about three inches thick with earth, leav- 0 
j ing two, three, or four inches of the top out in an upright- | 
„ J TTV 5 | 
| Then lay a little mulch or ſome mowings of ſhort a 
| gras, or the like; on the ſurface, to preferve the moiſture ; : 
And do not forget to refreſh them often with gentle wa- Wil * 
i WIC SEED IT PETE 5 1 
f Some of the plants thus layed will be effectually rooted »Þ 
the ſame ſummer, but will be moſtly well rooted-by Mi- A 
! - chaelmas for tranſplanting; ſuch as are not, mutt be per- 
6 x mitted to remain till near that time twelvemonth.  - (t 
| But if any of the pots containing theſe plants were A 
| plunged in a hot-bed, the layers would readily put out 
| roots the ſame ſeaſon, and be fit to take off the following 
| autumn. , | ON. 176 933 tye 
| The general method of propagating myrtles is by cut- is 
[ -.tings of the ſinall young ſhoots of the year; for which {ce 
| the work of June and ay. e V 1 
| LOH | 11017 115 Propagating by ,, 5110, > 
N : Many forts. of green-houſe exotics may ſtill be 1. | fl 
TH” gated by cuttings of the young ſhoots of laſt year, uch-as 0 
[! geraniums,  myrtles, & c. planting them in pots; and it 1 
PlwKUunged in a hot-bed or bark- bed in the hot-houſe it wil fl 
[| ſtrike them in a {hort time, though the geraniums will ſtrice Wi | 
[| without that aſſiſtance, either in pots or borders, &c, a le 
[ 1 ff 3; F-24108 AR DIO TO C7919 S021 77 36 01 
[| this ſeaſon. - 5 | | 
F | 6 Ee, pete 7 07,4 | 
[| | 
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But in myrtles; &c. and any hard woods as root reluct- 
antly by cuttings, may, when: plunged. in the bark-bed as 
above, be covered down cloſe with a hand-glaſs, which 


will greatly forward the emiſſion of roots. 


Of Stocks whereon to bud and inarch Oranges, c. 


”:Tfthe young orange ſtocks, which are raiſed from kernels 


ſown in March, are come up about three or four inches 


high, it will be proper to tranſplant them. 


They ſhould be planted fingly in ſmall pots, and then 
plunged in a freſh hot. bed, either of dung or tan-bark, 
under a frame and glaſſes. Et © 5 13 


Let them be watered as ſoon as planted, and let them be 


7 


3 ſhaded from the ſun in the middle of the day. © + 


Give them alſo freſh air, by raiſing the glaſſes every 


day. 


Keep up the warmth of the bed by moderate linings, if 
dung hot- beds; but if bark · beds, no lining will be required, 
and give frequent moderate waterings. 95 

According as the plafts rife in height near the glaſſes, 


the frame muſt be raiſed; and provided there be a mode- 


tate warmth continued in the beds, and the earth in the 
pots kept moiſt, the plants will in three months be advanced 
. a foot and a half high. 7 E%VUTu,, 


Inarching may ſtill be performed on orange and lemon- 
trees, where required; and it may be done any time in the 


month, obſerving as directed in April and March, 


Pruning irregular Heads. 


Where any myrtles, geraniums, lemons, oranges, or any 


other of the woody green-houſe plants, have ſhabby, ſtrag . 
gling, naked heads, or of very irregular growth, may, in 


the beginning of this month, have a regulating pruning, 
either in the general branches of ſome, cutting them down 
a little more or leſs, to promote a production of lateral 
ſhoots in ſummer, to renew the head in a more full, regular 


order; or in others, to prune or reduce caſual diſorderly 


— 


JJ; % 
Or where any of the above kinds have dropped their 


growths, or any ſtraggling or rambling irregularities, as it 


BN leaves, as ſometimes occur by over-watering in winter, &c, 
or by the effects of cold in that ſeaſon, it would be proper 


8 
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to cut them down a little, as above, in ſome regular order 
which will make them puſh more freely in a production of 
young ſhoots and new leaves. at es 
_* "Likewiſe, if any aſſume a weak fickly-like habit, or 
-unproſperous growth, prune the tops down a little, and 
either thift them into new pots and ſome freſh earth, or 
looſen the earth in their preſent pots; add ſome freſh mould 
at top, and give water. _- Ds 
Or any myrtles, &c. having decayed heads, or dropped 
their leaves, may turn them out of the pots, and plant 
them in the full ground till September, to recover. 
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THE HOT-HOUSE. 
RES ſhould now be moſtly diſcontinued, except very 
cold unfavourable weather happen, when it may be 

occaſionally neceſſary to make a moderate fire in the even- 

ing: but ſtill continue a conſtant bark-bed heat, ſupported 
1n a proper degree, agreeably. to the 1ntimations of [aſt 
month; and the other principal care of the hot-houſe 
now is, to keep the plants clean, and to ſupply them 


Air. | 

ER | VVV 
Fhe pine- apple plants in general will now require a mo- 
derate refreſhment of water every four or five days; and 
either in a morning from eight to nine or ten o' clock, or 
about three or four in the afternoon, are the beſt times of 
the day to perform the watering at this ſeaſon. 


In watering theſe plants, take particular care not to 


apply it too haſtily, nor to give them too great quantities 
at any one time; for that would not only damp the 
heat of the bark, but would alfo looſen the plants in 
their pots. 0 + „ 5 
Freſh air is the next very needful article; and the plants 
fhould now be allowed a conſiderable ſhare of it, every 
warm ſunny day, 5 „„ 
Slide ſome of the glaſſes open a little way, every hot 
day, about nine o'clock ; and, as the heat of the day in- 
creaſes,” continue to open them ſomewhat wider, that a 
proportionable ſhare of frefh, air may be admitted; and 


duly with the two neceſſary articles of water and freſh 
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mut the glaſſes again in the ſame order, about three, four, | 
or five o'clock, according to the temperature of the ex- 


AD WW 
* 
— — - 


ternal air and ſtate of the weather, 1 1 
Where the young pine: plants, that is to ſay, the crowns — 1 
and ſuckers of laſt year, were not ſhifted into larger pots | 
in April, it ſhould now be done. the beginning of this 
month. EE | Aga 

The plants muſt be turned out of the ſmall pots care- 
fully, with the ball of earth entire, and having placed two 
+ WH or three inches depth of freſh mould in the larger pots, 
plant them therein; one in each pot; fill it round the ball 
with more freſh compoſt, and give directly a little water; 
but in ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve if any of them appear 
of a ſickly unproſperous ſtate, let ſuch be entirely cleared 
from the earth about their roots, and pull off ſome of the 
lower leaves; then trim the fibres quite cloſe, pare the bot- 
tom of the main root, and let the whole plant be waſhed; 


1 Ge 'S 


V which done, plant it into entire new eartn. 

* The plants being all ſhifted, let them be immediately 
. plunged into the bark- bed as before; but before you plunge 
> them, the bark-bed muſt firſt be ſtirred up to the bottom, 
lt adding, at the fame time, if not done in the two laſt months, 
ſe about one third, but not leſs than one fourth, part of new 
m tan, mixing both very well together, and then immediately 


plunge the pots to their rims. . : 
Theſe young plants muſt alfo be duly refreſhed with. 
gentle waterings; and let them have freſh air every warm, 


Tio : 


day. It 
nd | 223 ; | | . . I 
or General Care of all Exotics in the Hot. Houſe. " Wi 
of | . 9 i 3 W | | | 
Continue alſo the care of the general plants in the hot- 


|  Propagating the Plants.” „ | 
You may ſtill propagate by cuttings, ſuckers, ſeeds, &e. 


—— n 
—  — 
— — — 
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tek plants as vou would increaſe, plan ting or ſowing them ] 
ts, and plung ze them in the bark - bed. | 
ikewiſe cuttings of green-houſe, exotics, or of any 


other curious plants, being planted in ots, and plun a 
in the bark. bed i in this Geenen, i will Loon ke l 
them. | ns 
| Þ 
by 
| | < ir 
Hi S100; Mae en Nin 10 * | 90 
J HW CORO OINE, SOLATNNNES $7529 41 \ at 
| 1 wok TO' BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN, d 
| et) arr e „ ä f 
PHE n nee . are in e ſhould itil be | | 
moderately ſhaded in the middle of the day; ; that! is 1 
when the ſun ſhines vehemenily. 0 
This ſhould now be particularly practiſed- whore the f 
plants do not ſtand the ſun well, but ſhrink or flag their 1 
— — conſiderably; or alſo where the plants are fituated 
very near the elaffes ; as the full noon ſun would be apt to a 
ſcorch the leaves, and in ſome degree ſhrink and exhauſt 
the juices of the vine, or runners and roots; whereby the 
advancing. young fruit would be greatly checked, and 
take an irregular growth, and become. ſtunted and ill ol 
ſhaped. 
, eee, let ſome thin light thadios of mats, Ke. be al 
ſpread over the glaſſes every day, when the ſun ſhines fierce- ne 
Iy; but this need not be done before about nine, ten, or 
8 o'clock, according to the heat of the ſun, and the th 


mats may be taken off again about two or r 
3 doing this work, obſcrve to lay only t thickneſs of tir 
fingle mat over the lights, or a thin ſhade of ſtrawy, wi 
oy &c. for the plants muſt not be darkened by two full ſic 
a ſhade; but a flight ſhade in hot ſunny days mul be of Y 
2 ſervice both to the plants and fruit. toi 
Let theſe plants have alfo a great ſhare of "RP air r every 11 
day, by raiſing or tilting the upper end of the dens at the pe 
back of 80 lame, two Or. er Go 95185 E 


1 1 24 : wy 
$234%- (4 


—_ 


but when a ſufficient ſupply is ſet, and advanced a little 


The melon-plants which are growing under bell or hand-. 


too much wet, for this would not only chill the young 


- 4 % "a . op 2 1 i & | Y 
a9 H #1 91 
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Moderate refreſhments of water, at times, will alſo be 
very ſerviceable to theſe plants now, but in particular to 
ſuch as are growing in beds where there is but a ſhallow 
depth of earth, or that the mould is of a lightiſh tem- 
rature. | | : EDN | 
In that caſe the plants will, in hot weather, require to 
be moderately watered once or twice a week; and, in do- 
ing this, take care to give but very little water near the 
main ſtem or head of the plants. | 
But in beds where there is twelve inches depth of 


good mellow loamy. compoſt, or other good, temper- 
ate, fertile earth, the melon plants will require but mo- 


derate fupplies of water, once in a Week or fortnight, as 
you ſhall ſee occaſion; keeping the earth but very mode- 
rately moiſt, eſpecially while the plants are about ſetting 
the general crop of fruit; as too much humidity would 
prevent its ſetting, make them turn yellow, and go off; 


in growth, may water more freely; never, however, con- 
fiderably, as much moiſture proves alſo hurtful to the 
rgots and main ſtem of thefe plants, being apt to make 
them rot and decay. 05 —_ „„ 
Continue to cover the glaſſes every night with mats, till 
about the middle of the month. n FE 
| Bell-glaſs Melons... | 1 
glaſſes ſhonld-now have full liberty ta run out. 
Let each glaſs be raiſed and ſupported upon three props, 
about two: or three inches high, and lay the vines or run- 


ners out carefully, and in a regular manner. 
Continue to cover them every night with mats, till about 


the middle, or towards the latter end of this month; and 
then, if warm ſettled weather, the covering may be en- 
tirely laid aſide, except the weather ſhould prove very 
wet; in which caſe, the coverings may be uſed” occa- 


There is nothing more prejudicial to theſe plants than 
Iruit, and prevent its ſetting and ſwelling, but would alſo 
perifh many of the roots of the plante. 

Therefore, when the weather at any time happens to be 
very rainy, it would be proper to defend theſe plants as 
much as poſſible from it; and this muſt be done by till 


* 


d eſigned for this purpoſe being generally firſt ridged out 


_ - .., -However, thoſe who have the convenience of hand- 
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continuing the glaſſes, and applying a covering of good 
thick mats, or canvas, ſupported upon hoop arches, fixed 

acroſs the bed. „„ 5 


N - * 


IS FA; 17 ' Oiled- Paper Frames for Melons, 7 ; 
© Where it is intended to cover any of the hand-glaſs me. 


lon ridges with oiled-paper frames, it ſhould- be done in 
the firſt or ſecond week of this month: the melon plants 


under hand or bell-glafſes ; and when they have advanced 
in growth, ſo as the runners require training out, the 
glaſſes are then removed, and the paper frames placed 
_ over the bed, ny” LOSES 
Theſe kind of frames will be a great protection to 
the plants and young fruit, if cold and wet weather 
 thould happen 55 the time the fruit is ſetting; and 
they will alſo ſcreen the plants from the too great heat 
of the ſun, J I GS Too” ace. 
- _ Phefe ſaid frames ſhould always be placed upon the 
ridges, as ſoon. as the plants begin to advance from 
under the hand or bell. glaſſes; the glaſſes muſt be firſt 
taken' away before the frame is placed on the bed, as be- 
%% ũͤ 3d i EG Ig A er ag 
By this method, a good crop of melons may be always 
obtained, provided the frames be properly conſtructed, 
and the Paper ſecurely paſted on, and well oiled with 
7 Ü U ß. 
uch perſons as are not provided with bell or hand. 
glaſſes, may, with the aſſiſtance of theſe frames only, raiſe 
good melons, provided the plants be firſt raiſed by ſowing 
the ſeed in a hot-bed, under a frame and glaſſes, in March - 
or April, as there directed, and planted out on a new hot. 
bed the beginning of May, and the aforeſaid papered 
frames immediately placed over the bed as ſoon as the 
plants are planted thereip, and be covered with mats every 
night till the middle or latter end of this month. 


* - 


glaſſes ſhould always place theſe over the plauts when 
. firſt ridged out, and to remain till about the beginning or 
middle of this month, when the plants will have filled the. 
glaſſes; they ſhould then be entirely taken away, and the 
papered frames put on. 75 

Theſe frames are made of thin flips of wood, and ate 


P 
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conſtruded in the manner and form of the ridge or roof 
of a houſe, or archways; they ſhould be made firm but 


light. 7 


Each frame ſhould be ten or twelve feet long, and three 
to four feet and a half wide at bottom; narrowing gra- 
dually on both ſides to a ſliarp ridge at top, or formed in 
a ronnding arched manner; making the whole two feet 


- and a half, ora yard, high. In forming it, a bottom frame 


is conſtructed with two inches and a half wide flips of 
deal, framing it of the above length and width; and then 
have either ſtraight inch and half-wide rafters carried 
ſrom both ſides a foot aſunder, fixed at top to a longitudi- 
nal middle ridge rail, or have arch-form ribs or rafters ' 
placed in the ſame order; and upon theſe the paper is to 


de paſted, firſt drawing pack-thread both ways, as directed 


below, for the better ſupport of the paper. „ 
On one fide of the frame there ſhould be one or two 
pannels, made to open on hinges; and each of theſe pan- 
nels muſt be eighteen inches or two feet wide, making 
either only a wideſt one in the middle; or, if two, make 


them within two feet of each end of the frame. 


Theſe pannels are convenient to be opened occaſionally, 


to examine the plants and fruit, and to do the neceſſary 


work about them; which is better than to take the frames 
off upon every occaſion, 8 1 
The frame being made according to the above dimen- 
fions, get ſome paper and paſte upon it. The beſt ſort for 
this purpoſe is the large demy printing paper, or the largeſt- 
ſized thick writing paper; and two quires of ſuch paper 
will cover at leaſt one of the above frames. l 
But, before the paper is paſted on, there ſhould be ſome 
ſmall twine, or pack- thread, drawn at equal diſtances, 
along the frame, croſs-ways the ribs or ſlips of wood, 
drawing it firmly round each of them, and then draw 
ſome more contrary ways acroſs that; this will ſupport 
the paper more ſecurely both againſt the power of wind 
and rain. ' | 5 22 pe 8 
Then let the paper be neatly paſted upon the frame; 
and when it is perfectly dry, then oil it in the following 
manner: get ſome linſeed oil, and a light ſoft pliable. 
bruſh, ſuch as painters uſe; dip the bruſh in the oil, and 


bruſh the paper all over lightly with it. The oil will 


« 
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render the. paper more Era pn! and make: It proof 
againſt rain. 

Theſe frames ſhould always be made, that i is, papered, 
ſome time before they are to be uſed; for the oil ſhould be 
perfectly well dried in the paper before the frames are 

ans out. upon the ridges,” 8 


1 uh the Spaces FRA the Mean Rice, e 


Where hand-glaſs melon ridges, made moſtly above 
ground, are in two: or more ranges parallel, at ſmall di- 
ſitances, it would be of good advantage to fill up tle ſpaces 
between, with any moderately warm dung below, and. 
earth above; or the ſame may be applied as a lining to a 
ſingle ridge, if thonght expedient; it, in the whole, 
would forward: SEV: Er the Pa 85 and, Provigte fruit. 
fulneſs. 

But this, if not done veſbrs and where intended, and 
conveniently practicable, having ſufficiency of proper 
dung; it would be adviſable to adopt the application as, 
above, as ſoon in the beginning of this month as poſſi- 


freth and older mulchy dung together would be eligibie, 


throw: ina gentle: bottom heat, and form a larger cope 
above, covering it at top with a ſtratum of earth, for the 


tag yourg fruit. I 


iy =o on in 3 


; Tale good care of the cucumber plants in frames; they 
muſt be well ſupplied with-freſh air and water. 


towards the evening, are the' beſt time of. the day, at this 
ſeaſon, for watering theſe plants. 

Let the plants have air freely every FOR by * the 
upper ends of the li _ or glaſſes two or three inches up. 
on props; but it wil 
pe. nog MN MT bv you 152 wis month. 


3317 


— 


ble; and for which occalion a ſupply of any middling. 
| applying it firmly as high as the dung of the beds; juſt to 
additional extenſion of the roots and runners of the 
plants; which, by theſe aſſiſtances, would be much for- 


warded and firengthened in their growt9, and would 
greatly e e the ſetting and res- -Twelling e Mm 


. Theſe plants in hot weather will require to be watered 
every two or three days; rand a-morning, and afternoon, or 


be ad Gale to ſhut. the ne dowt 


Cr. 
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And in hot ſun-ſhine days it is adviſable to ſhade the 
plants with garden- mats, or ſome looſe ſtraw litter, ſpread 
thinly over the glaſſes, during the hotteſt time of the day. 

About the middle, or towards the lat er end of this | 
month, you may either raiſe the; frame high enough to let 
the plants run out from under it, if it ſhall ſeem necefſary'; f 
training the extended runnergs.upon the top of the linings ; 
or retain them wholly within"the frame, pee if un- 
fayourable weather. 


Cucumber Vp Bell. laſer Se. on 


The cucumber. plants which are under hand or bell- 
glaſſes muſt now be ſuffered to run freely from under 
them. | 
„ Each plaſs. mould be raiſed Rog three or lng props; 
4 and the vines or runners of the plants muſt be trained out 
| with care and regularity. 


d Let theſe plants be alſo duly albites...4 in dry Wenden 
N with water; FO: wiil require it WO about ines 
5, times a week. | 


Pick ng een | 


The 18 5 plants which were ſown the Es wad of 
laſt month, in the natural ground, to produce picklers, 
c. ſhould now be thinned. This ſhould always be done 
Fn) the rough leaf begins. to Wien in the heart of the 

ants. 4 
, In doing, this EL obſerva to e in each hole but 
three or four at moſt of the beſt ſtrongeſt plants, though 
three only would be the moſt eligiþly ſufficient. Let the 
reſt be drawn out with care, and clear away all weeds. 

Then earth up the ſtems of the remaining plants, within 
a little of the ſeed-leaves, preſſing them gently aſunder at 
regular diſtances from one another, and immediately give 
each hole a light watering to ſettle the earth; the . 
after this will get ſtrength, and grow. freely. 

Let them be often refreſhed with water in dry weither z 
in which 1 1 will need a little every day. (334 e 


Sewing and Planting Pickling Cucumbers. _ Gi 5 


Cacumbes ſeed may ſtill be ſown, where required; and | 
the” firſt week in 5 is not too late to ſowẽ 4. futl. 
crop of Fe 1 you put the ſeed into the ground 


— 


any time between this firſt and tenth day of ihe wat; it 
will ſucceed; but where a main crop is depending, it is 
adviſable to ſow the ſeed ne, in the ee of the 
month. 

The bn . from theſe ſowings will come into 
bearing about the beginning or middle of Auguſt, and 

they will yield fruit plentifully all the remaining part of 
that month, and great part of September. 

Having intimated laſt month, in regard to forwarding a 
crop of pickling cucumbers, that it would. be adviſable . 
to raiſe a quantity of plants in a flight hot-bed, ſowin 
the feed about the middle, or third; or fourth week in that 
month, or very early in this; and where that was prac- 
tiſed, they will now, thoſe ſowed in May particularly, be 
of proper advance the beginning of this month for final 
_ tranſplanting, which ſhould” generally be perſormed when 

they are but a few days old, or a week or fortnight's growth 
at moſt; or when beginning to puſh their firſt central 
vous leaves Gee May, for the method of e 


Celery. 


Tranſplant celery into trenches to remain to blanch. 
That which was ſown early will be grow'n to a proper 
ſize for this purpoſe: by the firſt or ſecond week of this 
month, when it ſhould be planted; and ſome of the ſecond 
ſowing ſhould be planted out towards the middle or latter | 
end of the month for a general crop. 

Chooſe for theſe plants a piece of rich ground in an 
open ſituation; mark out the trenches by line, ten or 
twelve inches, or at leaſt a full ſpade wide; and allow the 
ſpace of three feet between trench and trench, which will 
be ſufficient for the early plantation. 

Dig each trench neatly, about ſix or eight inches; or only 
a moderate ſpade deep, laying the earth that comes out 
equally on eachifide, in a level order, in the intervening 
- ſpaces; then dig the bottom level: or firſt, if thought ne- 
Cefſary, lay the thickneſs of three inches 'of very rotten 

dung along in the bottom of each trench, and let the bot- 
tom be neatly: dug, burying the dung equally a moderate 
depth; then put in the plants. 

Plant them in one ſingle row, juſt along the middle of 
each trench, Pant har the diſtance of four or five inches 

berween Oy aud nt in the row ; as ſoon as they are 


— eee eteetecs 
—— 
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planted give them ſome water, and repeat it occafionally till 
they have taken rot. 1 PS bp 
Theſe plants, in about a month or ſix weeks after they 
are planted out, having advanced fix or eight inches, or 
more, in their upright growth, will require to have their 
firſt earthing or landing up moderately, in order for 
blanching, to render the ſtalks white and tender: the 
earthing muſt be performed in dry days; the earth muſt” 
be broken ſmall ; and take care to lay it gently to both 
ſides of the plants, and not to earth them too high at firſt, 
leſt you bury the hearts: this earthing ſhould, after you be- 
gin, be repeated every week or fortnight, or according as 
the plants advance in growth, till they are blanched of a 
proper length, fix or eight, or ten or twelve Tnches in the 
early crops, the others ten or twelve to fifteen or eighteen 
inches. — See July, &c. 8 8 


Tudlive. 


Trauſplant endive for blanching; ſome of the firſt ſown 
plants of May will be ready for this by the middle, and to- 
wards the latter end of the month. 1 


An open ſpat. of goad ground muſt be choſen for theſe 


plants; let it he neatly dug, one ſpade deep, and rake the 
ſurface ſmooth. 1 1 p46 7.78 41 
Then put in the plants by line, about a foot aſunder 
every way, and let them have ſome water as ſoon as they 
are planted. : e 
But there ſhould not be any conſiderable quantity of this 
early-ſown endive planted out; that is, not to deceive your- 


{elf in planting a full ſupply for a continuing main crop; 


for the plants, if they were ſown in May, or before, will! 
moſt of them be apt to run to ſeed before they arrive to 
any tolerable ſtate of maturity. N He 
dow endive ſeed now, for a firſt principal crap, and to 
ſucceed thoſe: which were ſown on the. former month. , 
The beſt. endive. to ſow for a full crop is the green curl- 


thick, cloſe, ſtocky growth, but the bardieſt; for it will en- 
ure wet and cold in winter better than any other kind. 
but you may Lkewiſe ſow, as a variety for ſallads, & c. 
lome of the white curled ſort. e Df 
Likewiſe ſow ſome broad- leaved Batavian endive; this is 
the beit ſort for ſtewin g„& c.: itgrows very large, in a ſome- 


— 
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ec ſort; this ſort is not only tHe beſt for general uſe, in its 
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what upright 5 growth, and, if tied ups will cabbage well, 
and be very white, and eats alſo; well f in a ſallad; but this 
ſort is not ſo hardy, for it ſoon rots in a wet featon; he 
latter end of autumn and beginning of winter, and a mo- 
derate froſt will kill the plants. 8 
Let all theſe ſorts of endive-ſced be ſown in an open 
ſpot, not too thick, and rake it in equally. It will be 
proper to ſow ſome of this ſeed at two different times 
this month, the beginning, and middle, or towards the 
3 end, which is the oniy way to have a regular ſupply 
gb ood: plants. 5 
ut for the main autumn and mincer: crop, generally 8 
ſow. about. the ſecond, and in the third or fourth week in 
the month; for that which is ſown earlier is very apt to 


up for ſeed © hc in PR and before the plants ar- 
rive to full * | 


A 


1 55 3 + an 
"The lettuce Klante which were ſown in April and May. 
ſhould now be nen into an open ſpot of wood 


und. . | 
. 6 this be done in moiſt weather ; for theſe plants will | 
not ſucceed well if planted out in a dry time? but where 
there is neceſſity of planting them out in dry welther, let 
the following method be practiſed: : 
> Draw, w ih a a ſmall hoe, ſome ſmall ſhallow drills, about | 
a foot aſunder, and then plant one row of lettuces in each 
drill, ſetting the plants alſo a foot from one another, aud 
give them fome water. y 
By placing theſe plants in drills; they can be more con- << 
le watered, in the moſt effectual manner, than if 1 
Fonger on level pround, for the moiſture will be much 1 
onger retained; this is therefore the beit method of plant - « 
f 2 at this; ſcaſon. 
hin, and clear from weeds, ſueh young lettuces as are 
to remain where ſown; leaving the plants about a foot 
a ſunder: hut thoſe among other crops, as ee &c. 


. ned doubly or trebly that diſtance. | 
w lettuce-ſeed to raiſe ſome plants to fopply the table þ 

in July, Auguſt, and September. 
The beſt kinds to fow now are the cos, Cilicis, and 1 
imperial lettuces, the brown Dutch, and great white Dutch þ 
cabbage-lettuce. : 5 A 
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But it will be adviſable to ſow ſome ſeed of each of 
theſe ſorts, or ſuch of them, or any. others that are 
proved of, and there will be a greater chance of having 


—— ſupply of good Plants in varietyn ang regular ſue- «iy 


It will be neceſſary to ſow, ſome of theſs. feeds twiee 
this month, that is,-a moderate.crop in the firſt or lecond 5 


1 and a fmilar Wen a nen 2 i 


 - Radiftes. . 
Sow a Pn of ſalmon nod ſhort-top radifh the 


* 


beginning of the month, and more about once a fort- 


night, to obtain a regular ſucceſſion in young growth, 


all this and next month, if a ſupply of young ones are 


— on. b period; obſerve as in the laſt month, 


Likewiſe may be ſown now, for ſucceſſion, Gina of the 


ſmall white turnep radiſh in an open ſituation; and · to- 


wards the middle or latter end of the month you may faw- 
a moderate portion of the large black or Spaniſh turnep- 


e to a in Auguſt and Eee 
| „ e Small Sallading. ay 


Sow. creſſes and muſtard, and other aal fallad fea nt | 


leaſt once every week or fortnigl 


Theſe feeds muſt now be town in a ſhady border, or | 


otherwiſe ſhaded with mats in bot ſunny days; and.the 
places where they are ſown ſho! d be often refreſhed 3 in dry 
weather with water; and this ſhould be. practiſed both be- 
* aner * e ee 90 . See babies * 


44145 vir Prich out al 


The eber plants, which were town i in „May foi 
the Michaelmas crop, ſhould, about the third week If 


Sth: by. re out in 4 abe of rich 


Prep = foe them a bet three feet and's buns bids the 


open uation; then put in the plants about three inches 
aſunder, and give them a little water to ne ae varth 1 
9 their — Q 


W 


* * 
— *——— — —_ r — * 
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It. would be of good advantage to ſhade them from the 
pot ſun occaſionally in the heat of the day, till they have 
taken good root; and they muſt alſo be occationally wa- 
tered, if the weather ſhould. prove dry. 

The plants are to remain in this bed a month or five 
weeks, to get ſtrength, and then to be planted out for 
og in July, in the places where. they are to remain 

eh. their heads in Ogober and dene, dee. 


* „ of 


| Care of 1 Contiflowers now arriving at Halten. 


Continue to look over the plantations of early cauli- 
ee now and then, in order to break down ſome of the 
large leaves over the young heads, according as they * 
pear in ſome advanced growth, 

Thoſe plants which are till advancing 3 in growth, or 

Part coming into flower, ſhould, in very dry weather, be. 

well watered, which will keep the plants advaneing in an 
eenlarging ſtate of groꝭvth, and they will produce large 
flower-heads accordingly. 

Make a baſon round each plant to contain. the water. 

If they have one or two hearty waterings, that is, about 
half a watering- pot to each plant gradiwally, ſo as to 
moiſten the earth as far as their roots extend, they will 
want no more, and the baſons may be filled EP again. 3 


To 2 Canlifioer ard: 


To ſave cauliflower - ſeed, ſhould now mark ſome af the 
beſt earlieſt plants arrived to full perfection, with the 
largeſt, white, and clofeſt flower- heads, which muſt not 

be gathered, and the plants left in the ſame place; they 
will ſhoot up into ſeed-ſtalks in July and ny in e 
and Ser agen in d e 5 . 


3 ks ] 5 I'S 8 Finch. er: 
| - Now 670 2 full op of turneps for aum . 0 7: 
The ſeed may be fown' any time in this month: but 
ſome time between the tenth and. twenty-fifth of the month 
bs the beſt time to ſow the principal autumn crop. 
However, let the ſeed be ſown. if poſlible;'i ina "ripping 
ume, or, en hen weßt 1s a of noe apr of rain FE = ; 


* 
\ 
E as — 1 * 


— 
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ſoon, or immediately after. Take'good care to ſow this 
ſeed equally, and moderately thin, tread it down evenly, 
and rake it in immediately, _ 

But in ſowing conſiderable crops in entenfiqe* market 
gardens, or in fields, the ſeed is generally harrowed in 
with a light harrow, and, if dry weather, the ground is 
afterwards rolled with a wooden roller to break the clods, 
and to ſmooth and cloſe the ſurface of the earth. more ef- 

fectually over the ſeeds. 

Hoe the turneps which were ſown i in May, and thin the 
plants in a regular manger. 

This work fhould always be begun. when the plants 
have got rough leaves, a little more than an inch broad; 
for then the work can be performed with expedition and. 
ite with greater advantage to, the bloc of the 

plants. 
a Let the hoeing or thinning be done with ſome 5 zulari- 


tp, leaving the plants at leaſt ſix to Aeven, or en os 
diſtant from one another. So 


- 


Carrots and Pas 1 | 


The crops of carrots and parſneps now. demand parti- 
cular care. 
| They muſt be cleared thoroughly from weeds; and let 
the plants where they ſtand too thick be hoed or thin- 
ned out to proper diſtances in due time; for it is a great 
advantage to theſe plants to allow them timely room to 
grow. a 

Let them be thinned regularly, allowing LE or eight 
inches diſtance from plant to plant. 

But in thinning the carrots, it will be proper to Ae 
the ſame rule as directed in May; that is, let thoſe crops 
which are to ſtand to take their full growth, be allowed 

the ſame diſtances above: mentioned; but where the car. 
rots are intended to be drawn while. young, thin them 
only about four or five inches diſtance from ene another 

I» at preſent ; and when arrived to about half an inch ſize, 

1 may than them by degrees for uſe to the e e, 


h Red Bret. wg SF e 


a ä The crop of red beet ſhould be thinned and clanred from 
5 weeds, that the roots may have ſufficient room to advance 
5 0 regularly i in ** proper W growth. 


VET 


* 


— 
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The ſeeds of theſe plants being ſometimes ſown in drills, . 
or rows, ten inches or a foot aſunder ; and where that me. 
thod was practiſed, you can now more readily clear out 
the weeds and thin the plants; obſerving to thin them to 
ten or twelve inches diſtance in the rows, ſo that they may 
tand that diſtance every way from one another; alſo, 
where the ſeed was ſown broad - caſt, ſo as the plants ſtand 
1 they muſt Hkewiſe be cut out to the above 
= rg; rang roots will grow to a large fize accord- 


A \% 


* % . 
2 * 7 7 8 : « 1 8 
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* * White and greet” beet are cultivated only for their 
leaves, which are uſed in ſoups, and occaſionally to boil. 
and ufe in the manner of ſpinach, &c. as is likewife the 


mangel- wurzel beet: alſo ſometimes, when the leaves of 


the large white beet are grown to full ſize, they are 
ſtripped to the mid rib, which part being'thick and fleſhy, 
: 3s peeled and ſtewed, and eaten like aſparagus. ok 
-.., Theſe plants muſt alſo be allowed good room to grow; 
for their leaves ſpread a great way; 5 them therefore be 
; thinned to at leaſt fix or eight inches, or the large white 
fort the ſame diſtance adviſed for the red bet. 


1 811. Han 4 Onions. F | 

Clean the crops of onions, and where the plants ſtand 

100 cloſe, let them now be properly thinned the beginning 
| es Tet nee ago 8 


5 


of this month. ELMO! Wo} ore 
This may be performed either by ſmall hoeing or hand; 
but the former is the moſt expeditious for large crops, and 
by the hoe ſtirring and looſening the earth, proves very be- 

ne ficial to the growth of the plants. However, by either 


method be careful to have it dene in proper time: and 


weeds be effectually eradicated... 


let the plants be thinned with proper regularity, leaving 
tze moſt promiſing plants for the continuing crop, at 
ft: leaſt ee or four or five inches in thoſe 
Adueſigned for the full crop of larger bulbers: and let all 
But if any ſecondary crops are intended to be culled out 
-- gradually for uſt while young, they need not be thinned but 


- * moderately, or in ſome only zuſt thinning them a little by 


band where they grow verythick, or incluſters; and aſter- 


4 
— 
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Hull bulb. 


plants from the ſeed- 


ground. 


| Prick out from the feed. be the young broecoll plants 
which were ſown in April or May. R ads 


inches afunder every way. 
fx weeks, and then plant them out for good. See 7h. 


f to ſucceed the plants of thoſe ſown in May, for a late 
crop next ſpring; but if none was then ſown, it is x 
_ neceffary to ſow ſome early in the firſt week this asd 
Tbe plants raifed from this ſowing will produce tolera- 
ble good heads next February or March, &. 


ig the beginning of laſt month, or in April, ſhould now 
have a quantity thinned out from the ſeed- bed, and 'prick- 
ed into a nurſery-bed. Set theſe plants four inches aſun- 


time they w 


wards in drawing them occafionally for uſe, thin them re- ; 
gularly, leaving a ſufficiency of the beſt plants to ſtand tw 


= ein LO. N 15 

51 Kia IRE 07 ene, OT 
Now tranſplant leeks; the plants will be grown to a 
proper ſize for this purpoſe by the third or fourth week in 
inne ien e 05 1955076 got enn bon om neun, 
- Obſerve, for this 222 to draw a quantity of good 
ed- bed, trim the long fibres of their roots 
a little, and the ſtraggling tops of the leaves, then planted 
in an open ſpot of ground, in rows eight or nine inches 
aſunder, and about fix inches from one another in the 


row, inſerting moſt of the ſhank, or neck part into the 


i 
* 2 


. 


Broccol. 


Dig for them a bed or two of good mellow ground, and 
rake the ſurface even; then py in the plants three or four 
Vater them immediately, and 


477 30! 


at it occafionally in dry weather. 


ad 


Tete remain in this bed about a month, or five or 


So more broceolt feed, This ſowing ſhould be per- 
formed in the firſt or ſecond week of the month ; that is, 


7 
* 


11 0 


8 5 0 F Bore- Cole. 4 DE H.-Y * 
The brown-cole, or bore-cole plants which were ſown 


der each way, giving them a moderate watering when 
planted, aud afterwards occaſionally, if dry weather; and 
there let them grow about a month or five weeks, by which 
il have acquired ſtrength, and. muſt then be 


» 


14144 
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5 Oy where they are to remain; the diſtance as 
low.- e e ene THAO Neben 


* 


n 
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Likewiſe let a quantity of the forward bore: cole plants, 


| which. were raiſed in March or April, be planted out final- 


ly to remain, in rows two feind a half anion aud wa⸗ 


* 


Fi * 


es 
Plant another crop of kidney: beans : they will ſucceed 


; thoſe which were planted laſt month. 


Any of the dwarf kinds may ſtill be planted any time in 
this month. But in order to A a regular ſupply, it will 
be proper to plant a crop in the firſt week; and let ſome . 
more be planted abodt the tw 'entieth, and towards the ra 


2 end of the month. 


The climbing or running kinds of kidney-beans of any 
ſorts, may alſo, where required, be planted now. 
The beſt kind of runners to plant at this time are the | 


- ſcarlet bloſſom, and large white kind, and alſo the white 


Dutch; theſe forts are exceeding good er and none 


better to eat. 


Theſe running 1 ſhould be planted i in the beſt or be 


| cond week ef the month, if for a full crop; choogh they 


will ſucceed any time in this month, but the ſooner the 


better; and-thoſe. which are planted early in the month | 


will begin to bear in July, but more abundantly 1 in Au- 
guit, and in the ſcarlet, and the yy white 1 there - 


of. Will continue tit October 


In planting the different kinds of kidney beans, 4 not 
fail to allow each ſort room enough ; let drills be opened 
for the running kinds at leaſt three feet and a half, or four 
feet aſunder; and allow for the dwarf kinds two feet, or 


two and Half diſtance between drill and drill, drawing 


the drills now an inch and a half deep, and put in the 
beans directly, eſpecially if dry hot ee and Rd.” | 
them in regularly.” 1), ; 
But in planting any kind: of bia ee it wit now F 
be proper, if dry hot weather, aud che ground is very dry, 


to water the drilſs well before you put iu the beans- This 
ſhould not be omitted in a dry time, as it will promote the 


free ſprouting of the bean and they wall riſe fooner and | 
more regulariy. % 
Now draw ſome earth to the ſtems of the kidney-bears 
which were planted laſt month; for this will ſtrengthen þ 
the PRO and bring them forward al in their — 


\ 
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Likewiſe place ſticks, or poles, &c. to the running | 
kinds of kidney- beans, which were planted in May; and- 
let this be done in proper time, as ſoon as the plants begin 
to ſend out their runners, for they will then readily catch 
tbeir ſupports; generally twining to the rights contrary to 
the SH motion of the ſun. © 


. Aſpar agus. . RA | 4 
Aſparagus ſtilb continues in perfection: obſerving to cut 
or gather the ſhoots, as directed laſt montn 15 
But let it be remembered, it is adviſable to terminate: the 
general cutting for the year ſoan after the twentieth or 
twenty- fourth of the month, otherwiſe it will weaken tbe 
roots; for ſo long as you continue to cut the produce, the 
roots continue ſending up new ſhoots, though every time 
ſmaller; and if continued late in the ſeaſon, would greatly 
exhauſt themſelves, that the future produce next year, No. : 
would be diminiſhed in proportion, | 
Before the aſparagus runs up to.ftalks, you ſhould now 
clear the beds perfectly from weeds; for that work cannot 
be ſo readily done after the ſtalks have ſhot "uy to a mw 


* 


hei 

ck care ſhould now be taken to key the aſparagus 

planted laſt ſpring perfectly clear from weeds. * 
And the young plants which were ſawn in the foring + 
| will r now be 8 and ſhould be carefully hand- N "T9 
| Peas and Beans. 0 Ee i I 

Peas may till be ſown, and you may alſo nat beate ot - 

Though thoſe peas and beans which are planted at this 
ſeaſon do not always ſucceed in bearing àbundautiy, it 
will, however, where there is ground at liberty, be worth'! 

the trial to put in a few. of each, at two or three different 
times iu this month; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove ſomes. 
what moiſt, there will be a great chance of reaping a tols- 
rable crop from them in Auguſt and September. 

The beſt beans to plant now are the middling and "BIN 
kinds; none better than the white bloſſom, Spaniſh, long- 
pods, mumford; mazagan, and the like kinds. I have ga | 
thered plentifully from theſe ſorts at Michaelmass 

But the large. kind of peas, ſuch as marrowfats, &c. may 
ſill-be-ſown ;' and it will be alſo proper to ſow a few of it; 
the belt Kinds of hofpyy and dwarf * Ibis tute * 


Q4 
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„ eee weather and ground be very dry, it 
will de proper to ſoak the peas and beans for a few hours 
in water taken from a pond or river; or, otherwiſe, water 
the drills well, previous to ſowing, &c. then fo or plant 
them; and by this means they wenne 1 {onde ina 
more fegular manner together. 


L.ᷣet theſe late erops be ſown and tanted's in „che moiſteſ 


part of the ground, where convenient, but not in à ſhady 
Place, for in ſuch à ſituation the plants would draw up, 
and come to nothing; and remember to allow them ſuffi- 
dient room between the rows, A opens ye e s 
"At oy time of ſowing... F $1 1 


| Jon beans which, cares now: in dodo, obſerving 


3 «wk i 0 6 * n Fea. s F 4 1 1 

Hig i ni. $a a 3 5 o 

* 16 8. n 11 575 
eu Stade 8 hg and Cabbager, 4 v; baus hl 


"Mee | is the t 1 to plant a full crop of favoys 1 
dages for autumn and winter ſervice. 
1:2 Likewiſe plant out the red cabbages which were lain 
the ſpring, and they will be cabbaged by Rus, 
In planting out alf theſe kinds, take opportunity o oil | 
or howery weather, if poſſible, which will be of conſider- 
able advantage; planting them in rows two feet and @half 
aſunder, by 24 feet diſt Ane in each row; ; and if V. wea- 
11 give water at planting, K. 
ai But in gardens, where t lere Is no 68810 vagant n 5 
porn crops,” or where there is 4 neceſſity of making the 
moſt of every piece of kitchen ground, you may plant 
the ſavoy and cabbage Plants between rows, of forward 
beans, and early-cauliflowers, or ſuch like crops as 1 
diſtaat in rows, and are ſoon to come off the Sead. 


1 : 


Sat e beet Ph *Sowbing Cabbage“ tad Colewerts, | 15 fg S's 4d 8 
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' You way, now fow.!: cabhagesſeed; of tbe u be 
Vork ire, and other:quick-heading ſorts; the plants from 
this ſowing will eome in bottsfor ſmall-hearted young eole- 
wort cahhage the latter end of next month, And in Auguſt, 
Ces and to Cabbage in fine young heads in September, Oc 
tober, : November, and December. 
Soy alſo, about the middle of the month, ſome of the 

above eee out for un mnedleworts, 
c a . 
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Plant ont from the ſeed - bed, the young thyme, ſavory, 
ſweet matjsram, and Hy pf: 
The plants will be ready to remove about the third or 
fourth week in the month; but let it be done, if poſſible, 
in a ſhowery time, Prepare ſome beds for that purpoſe, 
three feet and a half broad; rake the furface fmooth, and 
then put in the plants. e ee 8 OY: 
Plant them by line; ſetting them ſix or eight inches 
aſunder every way, and water them. 
; Or ſome of theſe plants may be occafionally planted” im 
edgings, along the ſides of any particular beds or borders, 
& c. ſuch as thyme, ſavory, ſweet-marjoram, and hyſſop. 
But when this is intended, you may occaſionally ſow 
the ſeed in that order in the ſpring; wing it in ſmall 
drills, and ſo permitting the plants to remain where thus 
ſo en. | | 5 MW 


Plant out alſo the borage, burnet, ſorrel, clary, * 


gold, angelica, and carduus, and. all other pot and phyſical 
c Per er were ſown in the ſpring or laſt 8 s V3 
* Plant them a foot or fifteen inches diſtance every way. 
Or ſome may remain where ſown, and thinned, where 
| too thick, to proper diſtances, as above. 2 
| But the borage ſucceeds beſt without tranſplanting ; 
only obſerving to thin the plants fix or eight inches to a 
| foot diſtance; and the marigolds may aifo be treated in 
2 | the fame manner; but theſe will ſucceed well enough ei- 
| ther way. Ag 1 1 Ko en 
1 Plat, where wanted, flips of ſage: take the young 
4 ſhoots of the year, and they will take root tolerably well,. 
| | = et in this month; plant them. in. a ſhady border. 
dee May. : (18 2 1 
The flips or cuttings of thyme, favory, and hyſſop, may 
| alſo ſtill be planted where required; alſo cuttings of mint.. 
f, _ Likewiſe plant, where required, flips or cuttings of the 
bs young ſhoots of lavender, and lavender - cotton, rue, roſe- 
. mary, and the like Kind of aromatie plants. 
ſt, Let the above tips or cuttings be planted in a ſhady 
c- fituation:; and, in dry. weather, let them bs now and then 
92 NY watered ; if this be done, notwge in ten will 
e Dis cn uns oo s ir OOH 
ts. Plant alſo euttings of * where beds of new plants are 


| * 
* 
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wanted ; but ſhould be done early in the month, taking 
e s of the. young green, ſtalks, or top ſhoots, five or 


fx inc es long; plant them in a > hag hn and well 
waere. 0 Zuing 141 120 


_ Gather Mint the Om Gb. a {201 2645 


W 
F 4 


Gather mint, balm, and other aromatic herbs, towards 
the end of this month, for drying, when the plants are 
nearly of full growth; and alſo for that purpoſe, gather 
all oy phydcal plants as are now in advanced growth, 
as above, 

Theſe ſorts of plants, 1 1 to gather them 
for long keeping, diſtilling, or principal medical purpoſes, 
& o. are generally in beit perfection for thoſe oceaſons 
wher well advanced to full unn, and neun dezinning | 
to advance for flowering. 

They muſt be cut in a dry day, and, thoſe for keeping, 
immediately ſptead, or hung up in a dry airy room, out 
ob the reach of the fan, where they may dry gently, as the 

full fun would exhauſt them too wenn 20 ranger Wem of 
little effect. | | 

»Qut* deppen. mint ſor ditilting: and, alſo. ſpear-mint, 
penny -roval, and the like kinds. 
Theſe and all other plants . we nated, to hs — 2 | 
filled ſhouſd alſg be gathered for that purpoſe, when they 
are arrived almoſt to full growth, and beginning to flower, 
as juſt? above obſerved; therefore, if they are mee in 
W growth, defer” eutring them, till July. 1 261th 


! ; 5 ; 11 
e 110% GOD 1 > 26 ft IEA 396112; 


to DAG a vin ts aids Baßl.. 9h WY 
3 Pliit a the capficums, 1dve-apples, and bafil, if not done 

* laſt 1 oy th: ſee the methods there directed; and chooſe, 
4 poll flible, ac weather for plantingthem, Ih: Wt 


144 f 19001 22 bee fn Keel „„ 06-46 £3] 


Water, 3 in Up weather, all the Alen kinds of i fs 
which haye. been lately planted, and pricked out: t 
we Fo be- duly, performed till the plants have taken . 

ikewiſe, in yery dry hot Feet give occaſional wa- 
tering to ſmall young plants remaining where ſown ; alſo 
to ſeed beds lately ſown, and to others, where. the plants 
&re coming e or cd d in n Voups e 
* 


1 - 
| \ 
| 
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Thin and clear from weeds the crops of td tay: 


fafy, ſkirrets, aud large-rooted parſley ; Which perform 1 


either by hand or ſmall-hoeing; thinning out the PO. 


| ſix inches diſtance; and cut up, all weeds, . 


05 e ee | 


- 


Garlick and ſhallots, if required for early vie, foms 


may be pe 7770 —8ee Jah, &c. 


= , od > 
£ 
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4 Cardaont: WA. Eh NR 
Plant out cardoons. into the place where they are to re- | 


main to blanch.” 
Theſe plants muſt: be: de conſiderable; ſpace of, 


room to grow, in order that they may be. rere 14. | 


earthed up to the proper height. 
Chooſe a ſpot of the beſt-ground for then, in a free ſi- 
tuation, and let this be very well dug: then proceeding 


to put in the plants in rows, allow the rows a yard and 


a half diſtance, and the plants three feet and à half from 


one another in the row; planting them either on level 


ground, or may make ſhallow, holes like a baſon, at the 
diſtance above mentioned; and ſo put: one plant in each 
hole; or occafionally-pl: need in trenches, like celery. 
Let them de watered as ſoon as planted, and at times, 
till they have taken rot. | 
- The reaſon for ſetting the above plants at, 0. great a. di: 


ſane from.one another, is, as before; ſafd, in order both, 


that they may have full ſcope for their large growth, and 
that you may be able to obtain a fuſſicient quantity of 
earth between them, to laud them; up to a due. height for 


blanching : for wWhemthe plahts arrive at their full growth, _ 


they are between three aud four ſeet high, and ſhank. be 
earthed up by degrees conſiderably towards their tops, firſt 


_ tying the leaves of each plant cloſe together with hay- 


bands, dc. See the work f Auguſt, September, and Oer 

tober. 

'Thefe plants' are 3 ſpecies of artichoke Sener 77 theiy 

leaves being very like them; but it is the ſtalks of the 
eaves only of the-cardoons that are uſed,” which'is princi- 

rally, in ſoup and for ftewing, Sc.; but they muſt firſt be 

rendered perfectly white and tender, by landing up as above 


meutioned, otherwiſe would be intoleravly bitter. 


No Mp 88 \ 
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Scorxonera, ' Salſafy,'and Hamburg Parſley, · 
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Comman and turnep-radiſhes and ſpinach may till be 


ſown at tuo orſthree different times this month, if a con- 
o ſtant ſupply of theſe plants are required: chooſe an agen 


_ {pace of ground, and as ſoon as digged, ſow the ſeed, each 


kind ſeparate, tread them down, and rake them in evenly. 
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Afpricotetrees and Peaches, G c. 


Py 


not looked over laſt month, in the young ſhoots of 
the year, to r regulation of ſummer prun- 
ing and training, it muſt now be done. 
bis work ſhould be proceeded in the beginning of the 
month, and followed with the utmoſt” diligence till the 
-  Wholeis completed; for were theſe trees ſuffered to remain 


> 
- 
. 
- 
1 


- lar traming like iſe very rank luxuriants of remarkably 


— 


1 more vigorons growth than the general ſnoots: of the ſame 


14 b ly; ſo as to leave a plentiful abundance of the beſt in al} 


tee; alſoſeut out any ill- formed, and thick fpangy and 
other improper and apparently uſeleſs growth; 2 where 
the general proper ſhoots are over: abundant, cut away the 
f the ſuperſtuous productions, in a thinning-regula. 


* 


TDhin and weed the crops of radiſhes and ſpinach, which 


3 Fore-right ſhoots, and others not eligibly ſituated for regu- 
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} W HERE che apricot, peach, and nectarine - trees, were 


q long in the wild confuſed manner that they naturally grow 

| _- 3nto at this'feaſon, it would not only prove detrimental, in 

a great degree, to the trees, but would alſo very much re- 
abe growth and.ripening of thefe kinds of fruit. | 
IN... Therefore let theſe yall-trees be now, in general, gone 
ovxyer; taking. $990 care to clear away all the ill-grown = 
and ill plaged ſhoots; for this will not only ſtrengthen, 
I but make more room to train the uſeful ſhoots in a proper 

1 manner to the wall. 3 V 

9 That is, ſelecting a plentiful ſupply of all the beſt-grow- 

ig well. placed ſhoots, to retain in all parts where they can 

1 be trained in regularly; prune out all the irregular- placed 
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parts of the tree ; and let all the others, as above, be prun- 
ed out quite cloſe to the places whence they originate. 

In this manner proceed in the ſummer pruning and re- 
gulation of theſe trees, in the young ſhoots of the fame 
year only, by cutting out the irfegular-placed and impro - 
per, as above; and being particularly careful to leave a 

double or treble ſufficiency of the beſt ſhoots; to have a 
_ plentiful choice in winter pruning, for bearers next year: 
at the ſame time pruning out only the evidently ſuperflu- 
ous or over-abundant thereof; retaining as many of the 

deſt regular placed, kindly growing fide-ſhoots,. as can be 
conveniently laid in with ſome proper regularity, and with 
a terminal or leading ſhoot to each branch; that in the 
whole there may be an abundance to chbvfe from in win- 

ter for next ſummer's bearers, as aforeſaid, and let them all 
be trained in now cloſe to the wall in a neat regular man- 

| ner, generally at their full lengt nm 

8 For it would be improper to ſhorten the ſhoots at this 
| ſeaſon, for the reaſons mentioned laft month, but ſhould 
: be laid in at their full length, in all parts where practica- 
ble; or only ſhorten any extreme ſhoots that extend be- 
vond the limited bounds of the reſpective tree; or occa- 
ſionally to ſhorten any particular ſhoot in vacant parts, to 
gain a ſupply of laterals the fame year, to furniſh the va- 


" . - 


cancies. | | SSR rigs 

Let the ſhoots, in general, be laid, or nailed in, as re- 

gularly as can be; and take particular care to train them in 

ſuch a manner as the leaves may afford a moderate ſhade, | 

in hot ſunny days, to the fruit: for all kinds of wall-fruit Ii 
thrive much the beſt under a ſlight coverture of leaves: 

the leaves will alſo ſhelter the fruit ſomewhat from the cold 
night air. | . f | OL IRONS. Feen IAB] THE. 


— . 


e - Wa | 

Thin the wall fruit, where. it is produced thick, and ſtil 

remaining too cloſe upon the trees. on 1 is 4 | 
Tus is to be underſtood principally of apricets, peaches, q 

and nectarines, and which ſhould be completed the: begin- f 
ning of the month; and in thinning them, let the ſame [ 
rule be obſerved now as that mentioned in the laſt month, | 
of the ſame kinds of fruit. 510111 Jos 


Jag #3 oem 2.5, „ 
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Anple-trees, Pears, and Plums, Ec n - 1 
Tue apple, pear, plum, and cherry-txees, both againſt || 
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walls and eſpaliers, will now have made ſtrong ſhoots; 
and where it was not done in May, it is now full time they 
were gone over, and properly regulatet. 

Let ' thoſe trees be looked over with very good attention, 
and let them now be properly cleared from all uſeleſs: and 
unneceſſary ſhoots of the year; that is to ſay, let all ſin- 
gully lukuriant ſhoots, wherever they appear; be taken 
off cloſe: all fore-right ſhoots muſt alſo be taken away; 
and alſo ſuch ſhoots as are produced on parts of the trees, 
where they cannot be properly trained in; and ſuch as are 
| abſolutely not wanted for a ſupply of wood, muſt all be 
diſplaced : at the ſame time being careful to retain a mo- 
daa ſupply of the beſt regular: placed ſhoots in different 
parts of the trees, to train in to chooſe from in the winter 

pru ning, by the rules explained below, viz. 5 
That in ordering thefe trees, it muſt be obſerved, that 
there is no need to leave ſuch a general ſupply of young 
wood, as in peaches, nectarines, &c. which bear their 
fruit always upon the one year old ſhoots, and in conſe- 
quence thereof there is a neceſſity to leave every ſummer 
a general ſupply of young wood in every part of the tree; 
for, as in apples, pears, plums, and cherries, their branches 
do not begin to bear till they are two or three, and ſome - 
four or five years old; that is, the branches of cherries ge- 
nerally begin to bear at one and two; the plum ahd apple 
at two or three; but thoſe of the pear are at leaſt three, 
but are ſometimes four or five years before they begin to 
bear; and when the ſaid branches of all theſe kinds have 
| arrived to a fruitful ftate, the ſame bearers continue bear- 
ing more and more, for many years; ſo that, as above 
hinted, there is no occaſion, after the trees are once fur- 
niſhed fully with bearing branches, to leave ſuch a gene- 
ral aud conſtant ſupply of young wood annually as in the 
_ above-mentioned : but, notwithſtanding, it will be 
er to leave, in every tree, ſome of the beſt grown. and 
he ar laced ſide · ſnoats, and particularly in the moſt vacant | 
7 845 and towards the lower Parts, t together with the 
leading one to each branch, if room: aud this ſelect re- 
ſerve of the preſent ſhoots ſhovld not now be omitted; 
for ſome of theſe will very probably be wanted to fopply . 
ſome place or other of the n e in the winter 
pruning.” 
And * there appears to be an abſclate want 


= 
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of wood in any part of theſe trees, do not fail, in that 
caſe, to leave, if poſſible, ſome good ſhoots in ſuch ya» 
cant parts. 1 0 WG Bok a5vd Stig 5190 
It is always the beſt method to leave, in a moderate 
way, a full ſufficiency, of the beſt ſhoots at this ſeaſon; 
they will be ready in caſe they ſhould be wanted to fill 
any vacancy, or. to. ſupply the place of any caſual un- 
fruitful branches, uſeleſs, or dead wood, when you come 
to prune in winter; and ſuch ſhoots as are not then want» - 
ed can be very eaſily cut away; and there is nothing like 
having enough of proper young wood to ehooſe from at 
the principal pruning time. 4 n 
Let all the ſhoots which are now left be trained in at 


their full length, and nailed or otherwiſe faſtened up cloſe 


to the wall or eſpalier, in a regular manner all ſummer. 
But in pruning the cherries in wall trees, it ſnould be 
obſerved of the Morello cherry in particular, that as this 


a — 


ſort moſt generally bears or produces the fruit princi- 


pally in the greateſt abundance on the one year old 
ſhoots, ſhould therefore at this pruning retain a general 


abundantly for next yeur's bearers, ſimilar to peaches, 
nectarines, &c. 8 11. Hes 1 | 


- F. 
7 #5) 


* 


| 544,240 >" OD Qt eee tv 30 1:0} 
Supplying vacant Parts of Wall. Trees with Branches, 16130 
At this ſeaſon it will be proper to obſerve that where 
there is any vacant | ſpaces in wall or eſpalier trees, 
it is now a moſt eligible time to prepare to furniſh: 
them with the requiſite ſupply of wood in ſuch parts, the 
ſame year, by pinching or pruning ſhort ſome contiguous 
young ſhoots. 1 855 e 09762. vitt ci 
For example, if two, three, or more branches may be 
wanted to fill the vacancy, and ſuppoſe there be only a 
young ſhoot produced in or near that place, it will, in 
ſuch caſe, be proper in the firſt or ſecond week of the 
month to ſhorten the ſaid ſhoot or ſhoots, to three, four, 
or five eyes, according to their ſtrength; and by this 
practice each ſhoot, will ſend forth tWo or three, or 
perhaps four lateral ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, to fill the 
ves 00 if e eee e n % wo ll 4xh; 
The above method of ſhortening the young ſhoots of 
the ſame ſeaſon may likewiſe be practiſed on young trees, 
f | 


— 
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ſupply of the preſent ſhoots of the year, to train in 
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| to, procure: a ſupply of branches to form the head of a 
Proper e as ſoon as poſſible. 8 80 


| s - a New planted Trees." oh id "Lit 

| Ne RTE en fruit- trees, that is, boch as 
were planted laſt autumn, winter, or ſpring; in par- 

ticular, ſtandard trees: ſee that they be well ſecured, 

ſo that they cannot be rocked about by the wind, to dif- 


turb their roots. 


This ſhould be duly attended to, but particularly ſuch 
Bandard-trees which have tall ſtems and full heads; for 
it will evidently appear that thoſe trees which are fe- 
cured will make ſtronger ſhoots than thoſe that are not; 
Hkewiſe take care to keep the earth well cloſed about the 
bottom of the ſtems of new-planted trees, that the ſan or 
wind may not have acceſs that way, to dry the earth near 
the roots. 5 
Look to the young wall and efpalier trees planted laſt 
| autumn or ſprings and which were headed down in the 
2 ; they will have made ſome ſtrong ſhoots, and the 
fai o0ts ſhould now be nailed to the wall, both to train 
| =_ timely in regular order, and to ſecure them vin the 
power of the wind. 

Water muſt ſtill be given in very dry weather, to new- 
— 4 trees, but in particular to fuch as were planted 

te in the fprin | 

Likewiſe i to 3 young a e Ac. in the 
full ſun, it would be of much advantage ta continue ſome 
ns dung on the ground over the ww, to keep out 


pupae heat and drying *. 
„„ 


5 The binds DO the walls which were not 4870 kay 
and. Wer regulated laſt month, will now require it 
much. 

Where this work was er in the former month, it 
Would z now he forwarded with all convenient expedition, 
Elon tn it will be impoſhble to procure, at the proper 
ſeafon, large and well ripened grapes; for when the vines 
are permitted to run into diſorder, it is a great diſadvantage 
to — 2 e for the bunches of grap es will not only be 


L, but will alſo be irregular, an the Lc ach will rj en 
E e full. e 1 * 


1 
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Totales where it was not done in May, let the vines 
be now, in general, gone over; and let them be tho“ 
roughly cleared from all the uſeleſs, ſhoots, as deſcribed 
laſt month, aud then let all the uſeful ſhoots be imme- 

diately nailed in cle to the wall, in EUN and neat 
manner. 

Obſerve now, in ordering the vines, as in the aft 
month, to nail in all the ſtrong ſhoots as have fruit upon 
them; and all ſuch other ſhoots as are ſtrong, and riſe in 

parts of the wood where wanted, muſt like wife de left, and 
laid in cloſe; but clear away all ſmall weak ſhoots" in 
every part; and likewiſe take off all ſuch ſhogts as are 
barren, or without fruit, that riſe in Places where not Want f 
ed, or cannot be readily trained in, 

"Thofe vines which were looked over, and regulatecin 
May, ſhould now be looked over again. 

In dging this, obſerve to clear away all improper ſhoots 
that have been produced fince laſt month; and to rub off 
all thoſe ſmall ſhoots which riſe from the fides of the re- 

. tained principal ſhoots of the ſame ſummer, and from the 
old wood; except, in the latter, any good ſhoots rife in'va- 
cant e where they can be tegularly trained. 


— ...... . yo 
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; Vineyards. 


The tbh ſtill demands a good ſhare of nate 
the vines muſt not be ſuffered to run into n for 1 in 
preventing this Jeperids the whole ſucceſs, | 
Therefore let the bearing ſhoots be trained to the | 
ſtakes With ſome degree of regularity, ſo that. every, 1 
Moot may enjoy the fame” benefit of the ſun, aud free il 
air. At the ſame time diſplace all weak and ſtraggling 
thoots, and all ſuch as cannot be trained 1 in properly. to 
the ſtakes. _ 9 75 = 
Deſtroy weeds in the ener this allo de necef. | 
lab work, for it is abſolutely a very. great advantige to 1 
the growth and timely ripening of the grapes, to keep the | 
ground near the vines clean from all weeds, &c. and take 1 
off all litter to have à clean even an Wich! is pat. 
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Budding, or dene may be begun upon ſeveral | 
forts of fruit-trees, towards the latter end of the tn” | 


g 4 
; 
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The ſorts proper. to begin upon are the carl kinds of 


apricots, peaches, and nectarines. | 

[Cloudy weather beſt” ſuits this work; but if no ſuch 
weather liappens, it muſt be forwarded at all convenient 
| opportunities; or occafionally in a morning or evening. 

{The proper ſtocks on which to bud the above kinds of 
fruit-trees are prineipally thoſe of the plum raifed from 
the ſtones of the fruit; and when two or three years old, 
are of à proper ſize to dud upon; or theſe ſtocks may be 
alſo raiſed from the ſuckers: of plum trees, and by, 
layers thereof.—Sce the work ' Of budding next month, 
for the different ſorts of ſtocks, and the work of Febry- 
ary; where t e directions for mant them 571 rom. ſee 
and ſuckerns 
The buds muſt be inſerted generally but one in ech 
ſtock, at about ſix inches from the ground, if the tree is. 
intended to be a dwarf for the wall, &c.; but for a ſtandard, 
the budding may be eee at the 8 of 1 four, 
five, or ſix feet. | 
| But the manner of erforming this operation is inſerted 

in ed in _ ory of the nurtery for _ BEST ene 


Str awbcrries. 
| The 8 beds muſt now be duly ſupplied, in 547" hg 
weather, with water, as the plants will now be in bloſſom, 
and the fruit ſetting and advancing in growth. aer 
The wateridgs fflould, in a very dry time, be. repeated 
every two or three days, from the beginning till about tbe 
middle of the month; for about that time the principal 
crop of molt kinds of ſtrawberries: will be about ſetting”. 
and ſwelling to their reſpective ſizes; and while the fruit 
are taking their growth, the plants mould be encouraged, 
by keeping the earth in the beds always in a middling degree 
moiſt, and the advantage will plainly ape Re the ſize, as 
| wells: as $ the wry of the fruit. | 1 
ber 1 Planting Strawberries.” Ho 171 1 
Where new / plantatibns of ſirawberries are wanted... 
it will, about the middle, or latter end of the month, 
be a 5 time n provide Jon: young plants for that 
urpoſe. 
8 * . at this time To e princi- 


pally the "ug * of the ſame year, formed at tha 


ob 
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| joints of the runners, that iccue from the ſides of the 
old plants. 

In chobſing the plants, let them be taken from: uch 
ſtrawberry beds as bear well, and produce large fruit. 

Chooſe a parcel of the ſtouteſt plants of the ſame ſum⸗ 
mer's growth, as above hinted, taking them retail vÞ 
with the roots. ö 

Trim the roots a little, and cut off the rings or runners ; 
from each plant; then let them be immediately planted. 

They may be planted, ſome in the beds or places who: 
they are finally to remain; but it would rather be adviſe- 
able to plant a principal quantity in a nurſery-bed, in #- 
ſhady, ſituation; a ſhady border will be a proper place: 
put in the. plants five or fix inches/aſunder; and give | a 
gentle watering to ſettle the earth to their roots. 

There let them remain in growth till September or O 
ber; by which time they will be ſtrong, and in fine order to 
tranſplant, and are then to be planted out for good; they 
nmuſt then be planted fifteen inches aſunder every way. _ 

The above method of procuring ſtrawberry plants at this 
ꝛeaſon is not commonly practiſed; but i is much the beſt wax. 
for the plants will be much ironger ahd finer by Septem- 
ber, than they can be procured at that time from the old 
beds, and will bear ſooner. | : 

Or for immediate bearers, you may, any time in this 
month, plant out ſome of the young runner plants of the 
Alpine or prolific monthly ſtrawberry ; they will bear fruit 
the ſame year, both on the preſent plants and their run- 
ners, in Auguſt, September, and October; and in mild 
ſeaſons, this ſort of ſtrawberry. will bear till near Chriſt= 
may: if in a warm Poser or defended under ane and 


| Proerong ci irs frm Birds. Een ig 


Hang up nets before mis cherry- trees, nl; walks 
to protect the fruit from ee jay „ and "NE Gow 
vouring birds. - 

Likewiſe, Where large nets can be convenlently e 
over ſome of. the choicer kinds of ſtandard r i 
ould be done 1 e of this erer 
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70 Thi foails: look for them in a miotoing or evening, 
and aſter ſhowers of rain in particular, upon the apricot 
Peacb, and nectarine trees . otherwife theſ vermin would : 
"wo and eat the fruit. 

And where ' ſmall deſtruckive iulects, or vermicular 
Wight prevail in any kind of wall trees, & c. annoying the 
| kraves, tender young ſhoots and fruit, and greatly re tarding 
their growth, out continue to uſe every probable means 
to extirpate them as much as poſſible, as intimated in che 
TS age . months. 
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Nor plant out all the hardier kinds of annual "B30 
© many of the tenderer ſorts, into the borders, 
w and other different parts of the en where they 
are to remain for flowering. 

The forts proper to plant ont now, are French and Afri- 
"can marigolds, chryſanthemums, perſicaria, the tree and 
urple amaranthulſes, the egg-plant, ſtramonium, palma- 
11th, love-apples, Yn yellow ſultan, nvlana- proſ- 

trata, ſcarlet convolvulus, and the tobacco- plant. 
Plant out alſo the marvel of Peru, balſams, and capſi- 
cums, the China aſters, Indian pinks, Chineſe holly» 
hocks, miguonette, and ten- week ſtocks, with the large 
convolvulus, and ſuch like forts; but the laſt generally. 
- ſucceeds beſt when ſown where it is to remain: alto, 
among the above, may plant in the borders, &c. for the 
2 variety, ſome of the common ſorts of cockſcombs, 
a rs, and globe - amaranthus, & c. | 
b er ve that all the above, aud ſuch other 1 plants 
are now to be tranſplanted, mould, if pollible, be re · 

moved en time. | ; 


— 
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bave all fairly taken root. 


in W AY trained with upright ſtems. 5, 


thus, double balſams, double ſtramoniunis, and egg- 


| evening. 


proportionably, as directed laſt month. 


tolerable ſize, and alſo the-combs and tricolors, aud ſuch 


Let vi be carefully taken up with balls, or at leaſt 
with as much earth as will readily hang about their roqts; 
and in that manner plant them in the bens, borders, pos, 
or other parts of the garden. 1 

As ſoon as planted, give every plant a little water; an 
in dry weather repeat the watering occaſionally, till they 


Obſerve, according as the larger upright kinds of theſe 
plants advance in height, to let them be properly ſupported 
with ſticks; for the beauty of theſe ſorts depends SY 


* 4 vs 
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The prime - cube and wicalons,. 8 | 


plant, and ſuch other curious annuals as were, in or- 
der to draw them up tall, placed in drawing-frames, 
or glaſs-caſes, will now need to be often refreſhed. with 
water.. 

Theſe plants being i in pots, and ſtill under frames anc 
glaſſes, will, in hot ſunny weather, require watering al- 
moſt daily, or, at leaſt, three times a week; applying it 
generally of a morning or afternoon, or towards the 


The plants muſt alſo be allowed a good Mare of freſh 
air every day, either by raiſing one 2 of the lights, or 
drawing them open two, three, or four inches, &c. 
According as ſuch of theſe plants which are now in 
drawing frames advance in height, let the frame be raiſed 


The early balfams that are in flower, and grown to any 


like, as are pretty ſtrong, and of the requiſite advanced 
growth, may be brought into the open air, towards the 
middle or latter end of this month, 


* 
” 2977 0 


Hardy Annuals, 


Tf any of the; «wt? of hardy annuals in the pere 
remain too thick, let them now be thinned in the order 
directed laſt month, and give water, Ky 

* ſtill ſow ſome EEE aua to bio in i 
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| autumn, ſuch as ten- week flocks, AA nen ect 


e . 825 


Tulips, Crown TImperials, Fnguile "Np e 


Taube wil now be moſtly, in general, paſt er | 
— — their leaves decaying : it is then proper ' time to 
take up the roots RTP intended, 1928 to Lein the 
z off. ſets. 3 i 

Let this be done! in dry-weather; an as Won as they are 
taken up out of the ground, ſpread them upon mats a little 


in 81 e ſhade from the mid-day ſun, to dry. £ 
| hen they are thoroughly dried, and ſomewhat hard- : 
| " ened;] let them be very well cleaned, and ſeparate” all the 4 
off-ſets from the large roots; and then put up each ſort, | ' 
ſeparately, in bags or boxes, or upon ſhelves; and the whole | 
kept in ſome dry apartment, till September, Ottober, or -o 
November; at which time plant them again. 5 , 
Take up alfo, here it is intended, the roots of crown ſ 
imperials, narciſſuſes, and jonquils, fritillarias, ſnow-drop 'Y 
roots, and the roots of ſpring crocus, and ſuch other bul- 
bous roots as have done blowing, and whoſe leaves decay, fl 
and which ſhall ſeem neceſſary to be taken up, agreeable 5 


to the hints given laſt month, of the utility of taking up 
dulbous roots ſoon after they have done flowering. * 80 
Let them, as ſoon as ta ken up, be ſeparated from the in- 


creaſed parts; that is, from the fmallroots commonly call- dt 
ed off. ſets; and theſe; after another year's growth, will th 
alſo produce flowers; when the off-ſers are taken off, let 8 
the roots be ſpread thin, each fort ſepærately, upon mats to 1 
dry; when that is effected, part the off-ſets from the prin- K 
cipal bulbs, and let the whole be cleaned, and put up till | 
the ſeaſon for planting, whigh may be done in September, 
or any time in October, Hateider and beginning of Ac 
December, in open, mild, dry weather; but yon may 5 
lant the fmall off. ſets a montſi or two ſooner, or direct W "1 
in beds. 5 1 wy 
This is alfo a proper time to trag(Þlant bulbous roots 5 
that bave done blowing, and whoſe 1 2 5 are on the Ph 
decay "6 
hat is, the bulbs, when their ſtalks — haves decay, the 
my then be taken up, and the off-ſets all taken away Xa 
from the main roots: then prepare and dig the ground ; 15. 


when that is _ the principal roots may either, if 


— 
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thought convenient, be immediately planted again in the 
beds, or borders, & c., where they are to blow, or retained 
for autumn planting.+ 


All bulbous roots, of the choicer kinds particularly, ſuch. 


as the capital varieties of tulips, hyacinths, &c. ſhould 


| general be taken up annually ſoon after they have done 


owering, both in order to ſeparate the off- ſets, and to 


new prepare the beds; and the moſt proper time for this 


is ſhortly after their flowering is paſt, when the leaves 


and, ſtalks decay; for as then the bulbs. ceaſe growing, 
draw no nouriſhmeut, and being in an inactive Rate, 1s 


moſt certainly the only eligible time to remove bulbous 
roots either for keeping out of ground ſeveral months, or 
to plant again ſoon after. 1 


* g 


be common ſort. of bulbous roots, when taken up 
and parted from the off-ſets, may then either be planted 


again directly, or may be dried and cleaned, as before 


ſaid, and put in boxes, and kept three, four, or five 
months. | | | d | 


But. the fine tulip roots, and hyacinths, in particular, 


ſhould be kept above ground till about Michaelmas time, 


or a month longer: for they wil ſhoot much ſtronger, 
and produce. larger flowers than the roots that are in the 
ground all ſummer. ? fe rho todd 

And alſo the crown imperials, orange lilies, narciſſuſes, 
bulbous iris, jonquils, and the like, that are taken up at 


the decay of the leaves, will likewiſe bear to be kept above 
ground ſeveral months: depoſiting them in ſome dry 
apartment till the ſeaſon for general planting in autumn, 


. 5 


q Guernſey Lily, and other Autumnal Bulbous-Roots. * 
May now tranſplant or remove any of the autumnal. 
flowering bulbs; ſuch as Guernſey and Belladonna lily, 


&c. ; the leaves will now be decayed, which is the proper 


- * 


time to remove them. HENS . 

But theſe need not be taken up oftener than once in 
two or three years, eſpecially the Guernſey lily, which is 
then moſt neceſſary to be done to ſeparate them from 
the increaſed parts, or off-ſets; and by taking them up, 
and parting them, and then planting them into a new- 
prepared bed, or ſingly in pots of new compoſt, it will 
encourage them greatly, and they will ſhoot and flower 
much ſtronger. 5 | Pa Wy 


© 
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 - Fuly and Auguſt. 
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They may either be replantee directly, or ſoon after re- 
moval, or houſed till July or Auguſt, and then finally 


planted ; and which, - in the full bulbs, will all flower the 


two years“ growth, will alſo flower in perfedtion.—8ee 


ſame year, in autumn: and the off-ſets, after having one or 


Theſe roots ſhould generally be Plented in pots of !lipht 
ſandy earth; or ſome in beds of ſimilar fell: put ir 10 


moſt adviſable to plant a principal part in middling pots, 
for the convenience of placing them under ſhelter in cold 


or bad weather, in autumn and winter. 


They commonly flower in September and October; | 
at which time thoſe in beds ſhould be ſheltered occa- 


fionally, in very wet and ſtormy weather, either with a 
frame and glaſſes, or a covering of hoops and mats: 


and thoſe in pots may be 'placed in a green-houſe, or a 
e Fog) 25 


And during the winter ſeaſon, the beds or pots herein 


the roots are depoſited ſhould be ſheltered with a frame 
_ and glaſſes; or the pots, & c. removed into a green-houſe, 
or frame, &c. as above adviſed, in their flowering ſtate, 


©. +, Ranunculus and Anemone Roots, EY 
The ranunculus and anemone roots, that are. paſt flow- 


ering, ſhould alſo, as ſoon as their leaves begin to wither, 
„ beaten out of the ground. oo 
There is a great deal of care required in taking up theſe 


roots, as being ſmall, and nearly the colour of the earth 
they grow in: it ſhould be done in a dry day, and when 


the ground is alſo pretty dry; or, for the greater cer- 
tainty of finding all the roots, eſpecially the anemones, 


and their ſmal! off-ſets, may ſift the earth of the bed as 


deep as they are planted, which may be more readily et- 
fected if a light meliorating ſoil, paring it up neatly an 
equal depth, and ſo ſearch for the roots among the little 
- lumps of earth and ſtones. that remaln in the fieye. _ 
When the whole of both ſorts is taken vp, let them 
be properly dried and cleaned, then depoſited in boxes, 


&e. and place them in a dry room, till the time for planting 


them again in autumn and ſpring. c 


Hyacinth Roots. 


_ 


. If any of the early flowering curious hyacinth roots, 
which were out of bloom laſt month, were then taken up, 
and laid fideways into a ridge of * dry earth to plump and 


/ 
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harden, they will now be in pper order to be taken up 


and houſed. 


Take them up 1 in adry day and clean ei then ſpread. 
them upon mats in a dry place for a few days; and put 
them up in cloſe and dry boxes, till Ser or Octo- 


ber, 8&c.; then plant them again. 
Where any hyacinth roots of the fine double kinds fill 


„ in the beds where they blowed, they ſhould be 
taken up in the pang of the month or when their 


leaves decay. 


N ? Bfonggement of ns Humer ing Bulbs, | 
The beginning or middle of this month is ſtill a proper 


time to take up, or tranſ} Past moſt kinds of bulbous roots 


as blow. in autumn. 
In particular, colchicums, a crocuſes, and nar- 
eiſſus, Guernſey and Belladonna lilies, & c. and ſuch other 


autumnal flowering bulbs, or tuberous roots, whoſe leaves 


are decayed, and the roots not in a growing ſtate. 
When the roots are taken up, let all the off-ſets adher- 
ing to the main bulbs be taken away ; the roots may then 


be planted again directly, or may be kept out of the 


ground fame time; but not longer than the end of fuly, 


or till the firſt or feond week in Auguſt; becauſe, if kept 


longer out of the ground, they will not blow with any to- 
lerable degree of ſtrength in autumn, as all theſe ſorts com- 
monly flower in September and October: generally un- 


fade. 


* 


| Cyclamens. 


This is a proper ſeaſon to tranſplan cy clamens : the 


leaves being now decayed, may-take up the roots and 
part the off-ſets, if any; then new- Prepare the mould, and | 


plant them again. 


The principal varieties of this ſmall, but delicate flower, 
ſhould, moſtly be planted in pots, for moving to occaſional 


ſhelter; or ſome hardier ſorts may alſo be planted in the 


ground, under protection of a warm ſouth wall, &c. ; for 


If in a more expoſed ſituation, the roots would be liable to 
ſuffer in winter, and not flower well. 
But when theſe roots are © planted. in pots, they wy be 


attended by leaves, which come up ſoon after the flowers 
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moved-into a green-houſe, or placed under a garden-frame-! ; 


in winter. 
This plant generally begias to flower in February or 
March, and ſame in autunm and winter; grows but a few 
inches, high; but the flowers are of curious ſtructure, and a 
| delicately beautiful. | e 


Propagate Fibrous-rooted Planes. . 


Propagate perennial fibrous-rooted flowering plants, by 
planting cuttings of the young flower-ſtalks, 7 
By this method, the don ble ſcarlet-lychnis, lychnideas, 
double. rockets, and ſeveral others. of the like perennial 
plants, may be increaſed. | 

Let ſome of the ſtouteſt foworifietns be cut off cloſe to 
the head of the plant; cut theſe into lengths of three or 
four joints each; plant them about four inches aſunder, in 
a ſhady. border, putting. two joints of the cuttings i into the 
ground, and water them as ſoon as planted. 

It will be a good method to cover the cuttings cloſe wit 
hand- glaſſes; for this will greatly promote their takingroot; ; 


3 giving them neceſſary waterings. 


Tranſplant Seedling Prrennials and Biennial, 


Tranſplant from the ſeed-beds the wall-flowers; ſtock. 
July-flowers, ſweet-williams, carnations, pinks, and colum- 
bines, &c. which were ſown in March or April. 

They muſt now be planted into nurſery- beds, about fix 
inches aſunder, and give them a good FRenng, ta ſettle | 
the earth properly about their rovts. 
| The plants are to remain in theſe beds till autumn or | 

| ſpring, and are then to be planted out for good, into the 

borders or places where they are to remain, and in which 
they will all flower the next year in their reſpective ſeaſons. 
Though, as to the ſtocks in particular, they having long 
nak 3 it is adviſable to plant ſome at once where they 


are to remain, in beds, borders, pots, &c. 


Tranſplant - alſo the hollyhocks, tree · primroſe, fox- 
gloves, aud pyramidal campanulas, Canterbury-bells, and 
Greek 'valerian,. ſingle roſe-campion, rockets, ſcarlet-lych- 
nis, and ſuch other perennial and biennial. plants as were 
ſown two or three months ago. | 
| Theſe muſt alſo be planted about fix inches a· part, in 

eee. chere t to remain till as or October, 
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Kc. by which time they will make ſtrong and handſome. 
plants; and may either then be taken up and planted out 
where they are to remain to flower, or ſome may remain 
till ſpring for final tranſplauting. Pang? | ' 
They will all fower” next ſummer, and will make a 
beautiful appearance, provided they are properly diſpoſed. 
ina varied order, in the borders and other compartments 
of the garden. | e 
Care of Blowing Carnations. „„ 


Take care of the choice ſtage carnations; ſome of. the 
forwardeſt will probably, towards the latter end of the 
month, begin to break their outer cup or flower pod for 
flowering, but more generally not till July; at which time, 
ſome particular ſorts of the larger burſting flowers will 
probably require ſome attendauce, in order to aſſiſt their 
blowing in proper regularity. . - | FTC 


One great article, in the beauty of this curious flower, 
is to have it open regularly; but this the larger burſting 
flowers do not always effect without ſome little aſſiſtance 
of the hand; therefore, in order td facilitate the equal 
opening of the flower pod, and more regular expan- 
ſion of the petals, in ſuch flowers particularly which 
diſcover” a tendency ts, burſt open irregularly, may 
carefully flit the pod or flower-cup, a little way down 
at top, on the oppoſite ſide, in two or three different 
parts, ſo as to promote the flower ſpreading regularly _. 
each way round, ne Het 55 „ 

This ſhould be done juſt as the flower begins to break 
the pod, with a ſmall pair of narrow- pointed ſciffars, cut- 
ting the pod therewith a little way down from each notch . 
or indention at the top. ls 3 ey 

But take good care not to cut the pod too deep at firſt, 
but rather open it but a little at each place; and, in a day 
or two after, if that is not ſufficient, cut it down a little 
more. : Fett | | | 

Butin doins this, take care to leave ſo much of the bottom 255 
part of the cup entire as will anſwer the purpoſe of keep- 
ing all the petals, or flower- leaves, regularly together, that 
they may expand equally every way, in a circular order; 
and to aſſiſt which ſome floriſts beſtow great pains in plac- 
ing and ſpreading out the petals of the flower as much ho- 
rizontally as pollible, in * regularity, in order both to 
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enlarge the circumference ad to diſpoſe the flower-leaves 
in a. particular manner, to ſhow the ſtripes and variegations 

to the beſt advantage; and generally place a ſort of collar 
of ſtiff paper under the flower, on which to 100 and "ys , 
port the petals more effectually regular. | 


However, the above care is only required or pracliſed 


occafionally in ſome of the principal large flowers, or more 


generally of thoſe of the burſters, than the whole flowers, 


which moſt commonly open more regularly, and form 


handſomer flowers than the others, with leſs trouble. 


Though, as very probably theſe flowers will not be ſuf- 


ficiently in blow before next month for the above practice, 


. where it may be occaſionally intended, the ſame intima- 


tions relative thereto is equally applicable at that time. 


Remember, that as the capital ſorts of carnation plants in 
pots defigned for ſtage flowers will be now conft iderably 
advanced towards flowering, it is proper, ſome time this 


month, to place them upon the allotted ſtage or ſtand, ac- 


cordingly to remain for flowering; but the top of the ſtage 
muſt not be covered until the flowers are open, and then 


the cover muſt conſtantly be kept on, to defend them from 
the ſun and heavy rains. — See July. 

The pots muſt be pretty often watered; they will re- 
quire it at leaſt three times a week. The rule is, to keep 


the earth always moderately moiſt. 


Likewiſe, let the flower-ſtalks of theſe plants, as they 


iſe i in height, be neatly tied up to the ſticks, The ſtalk 
- ſhould be tied in ſeveral places, bripging it to touch the 
ſtick; but do not tie it too ſtraight. 


All other carnations, both in pots, beds, borders, 6. 


ſhould now have the flower-ſtalks well f. upported as above: 


and where any are not yet ſticked, it will now be moſt ne- 


ceſſary to be done as ſoon as Poſſible. * 


Planting Carnations and Pink Seedlings,” 


The carnation plants and pirks, raiſed this 'year from 
ſeed, will be ready by the middle of the month to be re- 
moved from the ſeed-bed into a nurſery- bed. 


Prepare for that purpoſe a bed or two, or as may he re- | 
quired, of good earth, three feet and a half wide, break the 
clods well, and rake the ſurface of each bed even. 


In each bed, put in fix 1ows of plants by line, placing 
them fix inches aſunder in the row, . them gently 


- 
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as ſoon as planted; and in dry weather repeat the waterings 


at leaſt once every two days, till they have taken good 
root. 

In ten or twelve weeks time, if advanced in full growth, 
they ſhould be removed again into another bed; they are 


then to be planted a foot aſunder each way. Some of them 


may -alfo, at that time, be planted out into the borders 
among other plants. 


They will all flower next year, and, when in 8 


ſhould be examined with good attention: for out of the 
whole there will no doubt be Tome new, and alſo very 


good flowers, and theſe are to be then increaſed by layers, 
pipings, or cuttings, flips, & c. according to the general 
method: laying and piping is a ſure method to propagate 
the ſorts you deſire; for the layers, &c. raifed: this year, 
will flower next ſummer; and produce invariably the 
ſame ſort of flowers, ſimilar in colour, ſtripes, and every 
character to thoſe of the mother plant; but it is not to 
with the ſeedlings; for if you ſow the Teed of the fineſt 
carnation or pink, &c. it is probable you will not obrain 
one flower in return like the original, and, perhaps, nat 


many that can be reckoned very good flowers, ſo Va- 


riable are they from ſeed; and, on the, contrary, there 
will ſometimes, as above faid, come many new e valu- 
able flowers from ſeed; ſo that ſowing ſome ſeed every year 
is the only way to obtain new varieties; and theſe in- 
creaſed and continued the ſame by layers and pipings, 
as above remarked, and as directed pelo W. 


1 
. 
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Propagate carnations by layers. Tlys work is gene- 
rally begun about the middle of this, and continued, 
according as the ſhoots of the plants become fit, till the 
end of next month; obſerving, the proper parts for 
laying are principally the young bottom ſhoots of the 
ame year, when about five or ſix inches long, and their 
{tems of ſorhe tolerable ſtrength ; and which are to be lay- 
ed, the lower part into the earth, as they. remain in growth 


on the parent plants. ; 


The general method of performinggthe operation 80 lay 
ing the Plants i is this : 


In the firſt place, provide ſome rich light mould, in a 
wheel-barrow or baiket, and a parcel of imall hooked 


3 
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mf es E - dod 


Ricks, or .Pegs, cut about three or four inches long, 


with which to peg the layers down; together with. 8 


arp penknife. 
Having theſe ready, elear away. the weeds, and any 

| titer about the plants; then ſtir the ſurface. of 8 
a little; and where neceſſary, occaſionally, may add there- 
on as much of the abqave en light mould as will 
raiſe the ſurface round each plant to a convenient height, 
lo as to receive. the ſhoots or 0 readily. 

When this is done, proceed to prepare the ſhoors i in 
order for layin g. in the following manner: 


Pull off the leaves op, the lower part of the eee 


let thoſe above, and which grow upon the head of the ſlioot 
remain, only, cutting away about two or three tnehes af 


the tops evenly; then ,about the middle of the ſhoot, on 
the under ſide, fixing upon a joint, place your;ſhaxp knie 


-towards. the lower part, cut half way into the joint ſlant- 
ingly upward, Aitting the ſhoot accordingly from the 


Aid joint, rather more. than half way up towards abe next 
Joint, above. 


Then: make a Small. neat opening in ihe earth one or 
1 inches deep, and lay therein the ſtem and ſlit part af 
the ſhoot; with the cut open, and the top an inch or two 
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then cover in that part and the body of the ſhoot with more 


of the ſame mould; and in that manner Proceed, laying all 
the ſhoots of each plant or ſtool. 


As ſoon as all the ſhoots belonging to one plant are 


layed, give them a gentle watering, iekich: will ſettle the 


n e about: all the layers. 


Thb he waterings [ſhould be, in dry weather, often re- 


Fa but let it be done with moderation, nd always 
„do as not 0 diſturb or waſh the earth from the 
layers. 

In fix. weeks, time, or;thereabout, the layers will be finely 

Tooted, and are then to be taken off from the old ſtools and 


planted, ſome of the beſt ſingly into fmall pots, and the reſt 
into nurſery - beds, there to remain till October; at which 


time part may be taken up with balls af earth about their 


roots, and planted in the flower borders; and ſome of the 
a bort plant in mall pots; and the others may re- 
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and afford aſupply: of layers for' further inereaſe- 


main in the nurſery- beds all winter; and in which ſeaſon 
ſome of the -choicer-ſorts in pots may be placed in garden 
frames, or where they may be protected in time of hard: 
froſt, ſnows, &c. and in the latter end of February, 
or in March, or April, are to be finally ti anſplauted, ſome 
into large pots, and the reſt into the borders, &c. 

They will all flower in good perfection next ban 


Double Sennen un Lm * Pinks, | | 5 


Double ſweet- williams and pinks may alſo be increaſe® | 
by lay ing down the voung ſhoots as above. | 

The ſhoots of thoſe plants will be ready for ny to- 
wards the latter end of the month; and are to be Prepares 
and layed in the ſame manner as the carnations. | 

The layers of carnations, pinks, double ſweet - wil⸗ 
liams, and the As; b this year, will all BIOW" next 
eee 9 . | 
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Pr opagating io Pinks KISS nations by Pigings or Cie . 


Propagate alſo pinks and carnations by pipings or eut- 
tings of the young ſhoots, which is a neat and expeditious 
method of propagation, and is more peculiarly adapted for 
pinks; and by which they may be very quickly raiſed. in 
great abundance, as is the practice of the London gate 
deners, ho raiſe great quantities annually. of all the ca- 
pital ſorts for menten, and other markets of — 
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Cit N 
The operation is commonly called piping, and is per- 
formed. by planting the detached top pat᷑t of the young bot- 
tom ſlioots, of the ſame year's growth, as:follows; ..... 
About the beginning or middle of this month, the plants 
will have made proper ſhoots for this operation; however, 
any time in this month to the end of July, the pipings 
may be taken off, obſerving you are to take only the 
young upper part of each ſhoot; and if the piping or 
cutting hath, when taken off, <a or three full joints, it 
is ſufficient; taking them off either with the hand, pull- 
ing the head of the ſhaot gently, it will readily part and 
come out of its ſocket, about the third joint from the top; 
hence it is called piping, cutting away any ſoft — 
Part At. bottom Se to the joint; or may detach them 
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expeditiouſly with your knife, cutting them cloſe below a 
Joint, with generally about three joints to each; and then 
let them be trimmed and planted as follows: 

Having procured a quantity of pipings as above, pull 
away the lower leaves, and let the top leaves of each be cut 
Pretty ſhort, evenly together, and the lower end of thepiping 
Kut to two or three ſhort, diſtinct, full joints, cutting the 

ottom part even cloſe to that of the lowermoſt joint; 
they are then ready to be immediately planted, w hich 

ſhould- be in a bed, border, or largiſh wide pots, &c. of 
light, rich, mellow earth; previouſly fitting, or well break- 
ing and raking the earth very tine, and make the ſurface 
| eve] and ſmooth. 

Then proceeding to 1 them; take the pipings 
one by one between the finger and thumb, thruſt them 
gently near half into the earth, or as far as the leaves, and 
About an inch and half aſunder, without making any pre- 

vious hole, eſpecially if the earth is fine, the pipings will 
readily make way for themfelves; and as ſoon as a quan- 
tity is thus planted, give directly a gentle watering to ſet- 
tle the earth cloſely about each piping. 

Then if thefe pipings are covered cloſely with hand- 
glaſſes, it would be a ne advantage in forwarding their 
Tooting. Or to have ſome rooted as ſoon as poſfible, they 
may be greatly forwarded by plunging the pots in a bark- 
bed of à hot-houſe, &c. or other hot-bed ; covered alſo 

with hand-glaſſes; ſhaded and watered: however, they 
weill alſo root tolerably in the full air, without theſe 
aſſiſtances of glaſſes, xc. 2 85 for tranſplanting 1 in fix or 

eightaweeks. 7 | 

Let them be ſhaded from the fun from about nine or ten 
In the morning, till three or four in the afternoon: 'or ſome 
being planted in a ſhady border will not require ſhading; 
and the whole mutt have occaſional watering, Jun to So 
the earth moderately moiſt. 

Thus the pipings will readily put forth roots, and ad 
Vance in growth : when, give thoſe under glaſſes full air; 

and the whole plenty of water: and in a month, to five, 
fix, or eight weeks, according where fituated, as above, 
they will be of proper advance for tranſplanting into nur- 
| tery-beds. See Fuly, &C. © 
© Note—Pinks may alto be propagated by lips of the one 

year's Lide ſhoots of laſt Paſte, planted ſome either oc- 
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cafionally now, or principally i in March, April, or Ma y, & C. 
detaching then: three or four to five or fix inches long ;= 
and planted» clean down to their top. leaves, aud, Water 


them, —See the ſpring. months. - 


Training and Ordering Pavers -plants. LEN 


Continue to ſupport with Ricks all the tall growings 


fiowering-plants, and long ſtragglers and climbers, ac- 
corn to their growths. 


This work. ſhould be duly attended. to, for there is 
none more neceſſary, in a flower- garden, than to have 


the general flowering- plants ſtanding firmly in their plates, 
and neatly trained in an upright growth, 

Likewiſe toclimbing plants give proper ſupport of r 
& c. for they will now require chat aſhſtance. 

Go round now and then among the perennial and bi- 
ennial plants, &c. that are now flowering, and ſuch as 
are ſtill to come into flower; and when any grow diſ- 
orderly, trim and train them to ſome regularity, cutting 
out or reducing any very rude rambling growths, and too 
long ſtraggling ſhoots, whereby to continue the plants in 
ſorne regular order; detaching alſo withered leaves, and; 
decayed flower-ſtalks, & c.; and let ſuch plants as re- 


quire ſupport have ſticks, and tie them thereto in a regu- 
lar manner. 


Examine ſuch plants as branch out ſo as to. forks heads.. 
They ſhould be fomewhat aſſiſted in their own way: that 
is, let all ſhoots that riſe N main ſtem ſtragglingly 


near the ground be cut off cloſe: and auy ſhoots from the 


head, that advance in a ſtraggling manner from all the reſt, 
ſhould alſo be reduced to order. 


Many of the larger kinds of nd plants ſhould be 


treated in that manner; in particular the. African and 
French marigolds, chryſanthemums, and ſuch other: lmilar, 


large plants of rude branchy growth. 
For by training theſe kind of plants each with a ſhott” 


| ſingle ſtem below, and cutting away any very irregular 


gro-vth above, they will form handfome full heads, and 
blow more agreeably regular. 

Cut down the decaying flower-ſtems of al! ſuch per- 
ennial plants as are paſt flowering, cutting them off cloſe 


to the head of the Ents and clear * plants from dead. 
leaves. | | 
— K's 
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| principal flowering ſtems, 


both ſides; an 
two or three inches, nor broader than two. % 


| | 
|; 


+ fbrubs and evergreens ſhould 3 
"Heat and free from weeds. 


ing them clote, or mor ws i e Teen en 
proper, { us to Preferye » moderate regulyity in the | 


But where intended. to ſave ſeeds from any of the ſeed - 
propagating kinds, leave, for that purpoſe, ſome of the 


Cut Bor Edgings, 


5 Cut box edgings: the beginn ing or middle of the month is 


tbe proper time to begin that work. It ſhould.be done in 
moiſt weather, or ſoon after rain, otherwiſe, if cyt in hot 


dry weather, are apt to become brown and unſightly. 
Theſe de ſhould be cut very neat, even at top, and 
d ſhould nat be ſuffered to grow higher than 


Where the edgings of box are kept to near that ſize, they 


look exceedingly neat; but where permitted to grow four, 
five, or ſix inches in height, and perhaps near as much in 

breadth, they then have a very clumſy appearance, and 
make the heds and borders appear low and hollow. 


| 14 Regulating the Flower. Boxders, Ae. and Shrubberies. 


The general fHlower-borders, beds, ſhrubbery-clumps, 
and other ornamental compartments of flowers and'fhrubs, 


&c. in this garden, ſhould always be continued remark- 
ably neat, in the beſt regular order; and kept very clean 


from ny diſorderly growth of the plants re- 
e wif 0 | | 
| pe above ſhould generally be very well attended to in 
_ princjpal gardens : having particular care to exterminate 


all weeds in their fir 


ds in their firſt Appearance, in any confiderable 
growth, either by bos or h 


ind occaſionally, 1 


the hoeing en dry days, cu tting the weeds up clean within 
the ſurface; at the fame time trim and regulate any dif 
orderly growths in the flowering plants, &c. then let the 


borders be neatly raked. 3 
The clumps or quarters thatare planted with dee, 
o de kept exceeding 


_ Examine tbe evergreens and flowering ſhrubs: where 


any have made remarkable ſtrang diſorderly ſhoots, they 


ſhould have the ſaid ſhoots reduced to order, either by 
ity Them choſe, 5c Werrenih 6 if Ball ſeem anole 


E 


5 plants. 
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| Late-planted ſhrubs and flowering plants ſhould till be 
now anil then watered in dry weather, likewife all the 


Fey BAYS * -4 
- 


new planted annuals, and the ſeedling biennials and,pe- 


. 5. dy ware or pricked into nurſery beds. 
Water alſo, in dry weather, all the pots of carnations, 
pinks, double ſweet-williams, double walls, double ſcar- 
let-lychnis, lychnideas, double rockets, roſe - campion, and 
campanulus; and all other plants that are contained in- 
f They will want water at leaſt three times a week, but in: 
particular the ſmall pots: for theſe, containing but a ſmall: 
portion of earth, will conſequently require to be often re- 
{reſhed with water. | n atv, 4387 
Likewiſe let the earth in the top of the pots, if in- 
clining to bind, be lightly looſened to a little depth; far 
this will net only appear neat, but will alſo encourage the 


* 
* » 


Remember alſo to give water in dry weather to ſeedling 


auriculas and polyanthuſes, and to all other ſmall young. 


_ kedling, plants; likewiſe to cuttings, layers, Dipings, &. 


Auricula Plants, © 
1 | | 


The auricula plants in pots ſhould, where it was her 
done laſt month, be now placed upon a ſhady border to xe - 


main all ſummer. 


The pots muſt, in.dry. weather, be often watered; the 


plants kept clean from decayed leaves, and the pots from 


weeds, i r ont 5 
Mow Graſi- Malts and Lans. EN 
Mowing of graſs-walks and lawns ſhould be duly per- 


ee as they want it, before the graſs grows 


The principal gardi n- | „ grafs-plats, | Kc. mould 


generally be momed. about, once a week or fortnight ; and 


* 


if this be done i avcomplete-manner, it will keep almoſt. 


any compartments. of graſs in tolerable good order. \ 


The edges of graſs-walks and law ns ſhould alſo be kept 
trimmed in occafionally, very cloſe and even; for this will 
add greatly to the beauty and 3 them; and ſhould” 
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be particularly attended to in the edges of lawns, &c. im- 
mediately Facing grayel-walks, ang gorge! Ivey» 


Gravel 22 211. 


Gravat. walks mould alſo, at this ſeaſon, be kept ex- 
tremely neat and clean, . and frequently rolled. 


Let all large weeds in theſe walks be cleanly picked out, 


and ſweep the ſurface oocaſionally, to clear off all looſe: lit- 
ter; and let the principal walks be rolled at leaſt once or 


twice a'week, with an iron or ſtone roller. But a good iron 


roller for char work is not only much eaſier for men to 


draw Hou but will aiſo make the ſurface of the gravel 
Wind equal ily firm, and ſmoother than any other. 


. . Clip Hedges, &c. 


It is now time to begin to clip hedges, &c. towards the 
i ii or latter end of this month, where it is required 
to have them kept in the neateſt order, as ſeveral ſorts 
Will have ſhot out confiderably, and want trimming ; 
| but remarking, thoſe” cut now will require clipping 

BY again the beginning « or middle of Auguſt, —See Fuly ang 


Aug 

. to keep the principal hedges in neat, 1 wks 
order all fummer, they ſhould have a firſt clipping ſome 
time this month, and a ſecond and laſt clipping in Auguſt, 


as they will not ſhoot any more, or but very little, er 


thattime rhe W Te =] 
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hs Apricots, Probes: 2 NeAarines. 


Bron to inoculate apricots, and alſo the early Kinds of 
+7” peaches and nectarines. This work . be begun to- 


whey the latter end of this month, 


The above trees generally ſucceed the beſt FO IO "FRY 
upon plum-ſtocks, which have been previouſly raiſed from 
\ ones of the fruit, or ſuckers from the roots of plum-trees ; 
and when they are two or three years old they will be ofa 
Wo: right fize for * 


4 
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Mind that the cuttings, from which the buds are to be 
taken, be cut from fruitful healthy trees, and ſuch as ſhoat 
moderately free. See Nar/cry next month for the method. 
Management of New-Budded and Grafted Trees, | 
Examine the trees which were budded laſt ſummer ; the 
inoculation buds will now have made ftrong ſhoots, and 
probably ſome of the moſt vigorous will require ſup- 
port in their advanced growth, by the middle or latter 
end of this month; or more eſpecially. any in expoſed 
ſituagtions. V R 
In that caſe provide ſome ſtraight clean ſticks, about two 
or three feet long; and for dwarft-trees. drive one down 
by each tree that has made a vigorous ſhoot ; or in ſtand- 
ards, tie them to the ſten, in proper length above; and 
then in both of winch tie the inoculation fhoots to the 
ſtakes at two different places, and this will prevent their 
being broken or ſeparated from the ſtock by the wind. 

Where it is required to have any of the above young 
trees form full heads as expeditious as poſſible, you may 
now, early in this month, to ſuch as axe intended for walls 
or eſpaliers, pinch or prune the young ſhoots produced the 
ſame year from the inoculation bud, to four, five, or ſix 
inches, and they will ſoon put forth three or four lateral 
ſhidots the ſame. year, near. the ſtock, in the proper place, 
to commence the firſt formation of a wall aud eſpalier: 
trees; it may alſo be practifed occaſionally.to ſtandards, 

Look alſo to the grafts: remove any remaining clay 
balls, and looſen the. bandages; and where any have 
made remarkably vigorous ſhoots, of fome conſiderable 
length, and ſeem to need { upport, let fome ſtakes be placed, 
as above, in the budded trees, and then let the ſtrongeſt 

ſnhoots be tied up neatly to them. | 3 


es Tnoculate and lay Roſes. 5 „ 
Inoculate roſes: this is occaſionally. practiſed upon” 
ſome of the curious ſorts, which do not increaſe freely by 
the more general mode of propagating roſes, by ſuckers i 
from the root; for ſome ſorts. are often very barren of || 
ſuckers, ſuch as the moſs provence, &c.; and therefore, [| 
where an increaſe of ſuch. kinds is wanted, it may be pro 
duced by inoculation ; and this is the proper time. 


£ 
. 
* 
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They may be budded upon ſtocks of any common 

Toes; ; 55 the beſt are the Frankfort and damaſk kinds. 
Or roſes of the above nature may alſo be oecaſionally 


propagated by layers of the (preſent: young ſhoots of the 
Drancheh, according to the fo lowing | 1ntimations, 


| Propagate hardy Exotic 75 FEES, ER CG by. Layers... 


| Mate layers in the young wood of hard · wooded exotic 
trees and ſhrubs, particularly the evergreen kinds, or any 
others as do not root'freely i in the older wood. 

Obſerving that it being the young ſhoots: of ehe de 
Rn growth that are now to be layeil, let ſuch lower 
branches of the reſpective tree or ſhrub, as are beſt fur 
. niſhed uv ith proper young wood, be bowed down gently to 
the ground, and ſecured there with hooked ſticks; then let 
allithe principal young ſhoots on each brauch be layed 
about three inches deep in the earth, leaving at leaſt two or 
1 three inches of the top of each ſhoot out of the ground. 

: They muſt be watered in dry weather, that the earth 
abourthe layers may be kept always a little moiſt in a mid- 
dling degree; and many of the layers will be well Tooted 
dy MNiichadlmas, and fit for tranfplantation. 

By this practice of laying the young wood, -plthough 
adopted principally for fome'hard-wooded evergreens and 
others that do not root freely in older ſhoots, &c. may 
alſo, by the ſame means, propagate almoſt any fort of 
trees and fhrubs: however, for the more general kinds, 
the common ſeaſon for laying is either in autumn, aſter 
e or in February or March, ee at ur 
3 the preceding ſummer's ſhoots. | | 

5 uuriug Seedling Plants. Eb oa 

| Give water in dry weather to the beds and pots, ce. vf 


fmall young ſeedling trees and ſhrubs. | 
This ſhould: be particularly practiſed to the ſeedfivg. 


8 dedlars, c -prefs, ines, firs, and junipers;;-alfo -to - the 
.' bays and rode ge oaks, and arbutus; and -o all tre 
other-fmall evergreen (ſeedling. ptants; as alſo of the more ing 
curious or principal deeiduens- Kinds, as well-as to thoſe | gre 
of the hetbaceous tribe. ter 
In the above watering of theſe- 5 Hants, generally but 
iy it ä not to waſh the earth oy from their ſun 
| mo 
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roots, which are yet but very ſmall and tender, Two or 


flight ſhading from” about eleven to two or three 0 rd 


the choiceſt eve 7 which were tranſplanted in March 5 


three moderate waterings in a week, of a ng 4 or enn 
noon, WH de am | | | 


* 


Shade Seedling n 


The beds of ſmall young tender ſeedlin plants would 
alſo be ſhaded in very hot days from the ſun; but in 
particular the tenderer exotic tribe, both ſeverat of the 
choicer evergreens and deciduous tree and ſhrub kinds, and 
to ſume of the more delicate herbaceous, plants. 

But they muſt not be ſhadet too cloſe, nor yet too long 
at a time: for that, in much continuance, would draw the 
plants up weak, and tender; ſo generally give only a 


Meding and Hoing young-Plants; ec. 


Weed alſo with great care the ſeed: beds of young plants 
of every kind; for weeds will at this time riſe as faſt as in 
April and May, and no labour fhould be fpared to deftroy 
them in time before they grow large; but, above all, in the 
ſeed beds of fmall you 1 5 for there they are moſt 
liable to do the greateſt 2 + | 

| Likewife now diligently Learoy weeds by boeing 'be- 
tween the rows of nurſery trees, ſhrubs, and other lants, 
in dry weather, cutting them clean out of the groun * 


Watering and Muleling new-planted Trees, 


Water the choĩcer ſorts of new · planted young trees and 
mrubs, that is, ſuch as were planted late in the fpring. 
They ſhould, where time would permit, be watered 1 in dry 
weather, about. once or twice a week. 

Do not forget, however, to give water now and then to 


and April, and equently to all plants in pots. f 
Likewiſe, let ſome mulch be kept upon the ſurface of 
the ground, about the choiceſt kinds of-new-planted young - 
trees and ſhrubs, here the ground lies open to the ſcorch- 


ing ſun and drying winds; for this is certainly of very 


great ſervice, It will not only fave fome' trouble in wa» 
tering, by its preſerving the moiſture longer in the eartb, 
but it will alſo protect the roots from the drying winds and 
ſun; by which means the plants will be able to ſhoot 
more * both at root and bop, in a 1 100 
grow! | 
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© Tranſplant Seedling Pines and Firs, _ 


In this month you may thin and tranſplant ſome of the 
young pines which were raiſed this ſeaſon from ſeed. - 
This muſt not be done till. towards the latter end of the 
month; for the plants will not be fit to bear removal till 
about that time, and it ſhould be performed only in ſhow- 
ery weather. | RENE 5 

The pricking out theſe young ſeedling plants at this 
ſeaſon is practiſed occaſionally, . both by way of thinning. 
the ſeed- beds a little, and that the pricked out-plants: may 
gain ſome advanced growth by the end of ſummer, " *' 
Prepare for them ſome beds about three feet broad, 
and” prick the young plants therein about three or four 
inches aſunder every way, and then let them be watexed. 
They muſt be ſhaded from the mid-day ſun till they have 
taken root, which is to be done by fixing ſome hoops acroſs 
the bed; and every ſunny day let mats be drawn over. the 
hoops about ten o'clock, and taken off again about three 
T bean Cogn be. e Ry OY 
Where this is duly practiſed, the plants will ſoon take 
root; and;thoſe which are pricked out at this ſeaſon will 
get ſtrength by Michaelmas, to enable them to endure 
the winter's cold better than if they remained in the ſeed- 
1 | | | 

But the pricking out theſe plants at this ſeaſon is only 


the ſced. bed. ' 


* 
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| BRING out all ſuch plants as are ſtill remaining in tlie 
= green-houſe, the beginning of the month, except the 
more. tender ſucculent kinds, which. generally let remain 
till the middle or latter eng. „ 
When the plants are all brought out, let them be imme- 
diately cleared from dead or decayed leaves, and cut out 
any, caſual damaged ſhoots or branches and dead wood, 
and to give occaſional regulating pruning in any very dit- 


. 


orderly growths, | 


FRY 


'adyiſed.. principally where the plants ſtand very cloſe in 
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Then let the earth in the top of all the pots be ſtirred ; 
and where it was not done in the former months, let a 
little of the earth be alſo now taken out of each pot, and 
then fill up the potsiagain directly with ſome 1 new compoſt, 

and give each a little water. | 

When this is done, let the head of 3 plant be im- 
mediately watered all over, for this will cleanſe the leaves 
and branches from duſt, and will alfo refreſh the plants, 


and make them Py vel © aa More agreeable to tne 
sight. | 


ao? 


Monagement of Orange 15 Lemont trees AE br nigh out, 


Take care of the orange and lemon trees. They will 


be now in bloom, and ſhould be properly encouraged. - 
They ſhould be well ſupplied in dry weather with 
- water: 

s It ſhould be given to theſe plants Abet West bse 
© week at this ſeaſon in dry weather, but once every two 
c 


days will not be too much. 
And to encourage theſe plants. to ſhoot and flower 


e ſtrong, it. will be proper to. beſtow one or more little 

Il dreflings upon them as ſoon as Sly! are brought out of | 

'e the houſe, wh | | 

|» That is, let the earth in the top of 5 tubs or pots he | 
once more carefully ſtirred up or broken, and then over 

y this ſpread a ſprinkling of new mould; when that is done, 

in give a light watering to ſettle the earth aa Wer to a 

; roots of the plants. PEE CE aL, 


Care of Orange- trees in in Blom. 


ERECT, ER nn, 88 


Examine alſo the quantity of bloom upon the orange | 1 

and lemon- trees. They ſometimes produce the flowers in 1m 

p conſiderable cluſters, much more than is proper to be left 1 

hk to come to fruit; and this may now be e by l _ 
10 off many of the bloſſoms. 5 | | 
ine But this muſt be done with care 200d regularity.” In the i | 
Bb firſt place obſerve the condition of rhe tree; and, accord- [| 
ing to its ſtrength, leave a greater or leſſyr number of blof- 1 

5 ſoms; but obſerving, at the ſame time, to leave a plentiful 


ſupply i in moderation, to have the greater chance, out f 
Wd the whole, of their ſetting a requiſite production of 
fruit; ; therefore, 3 the flowers only principally 


r 


— 


1 
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| tolerable equa 


tion, the young fruit in embryo will 


"= 
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fmaller, and leaving the moſt ,promiſing, ſtrong, larger 
bloſſoms ia. proper, abundance and regularity on their re- 
ſpective branches, to furniſh..a maderate-plenty of + gaqd 
rut accordingly. on the different, parts of:the- tree in fome 
if in the, general, production; for althaugh 
the economical value of the oranges produced in this 
country is of but ſmall: conſideration, they, in, their dif- 
ferent degrees of growth on the trees are beautiful, and 
apreeably ornamental. | | 


where very thick or cloſe, or in. cluſters, taking aut the 


And by thus thinning the ſuperabundant bloſſoms, where 


conſidetably too numerous, will prove of greater advan- 


tage both to the growth: of the trees, and the preſent>and 
future young fruit now in embryo, tobe expected from 
this year's bloom; for by thinning the ſuperfluous mode 
rately in a proper degree, leaving a ſufficient abundance of 


ee 705.4 the moſt promiſing beſt flowers, in, ſome regu- 
lars order, both for their ornamental appearance in growth 


and” good production of fruit, ſuceeeding their termina- 
1 ſet more 

kindly and regular accordingly, in a competent plentiful 
roduction and good growth; and the trees being but mo- 


- Jeratelylloaded with Bowers and-a-progeny of uumg fet- 


ting fruit, they will continue their natural growth in a free 


regular manner, and thereby nouriſh and bring forward 
| 3 83 Fruit, in a proper regularity, in a handſome 


= 
2 ** 
s 


flower water. 
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Where any green · hauſe plants are in want of larger 


pots, they may yet be ſhifted iuto ſuch, this «being fill 


_ azproper time, the beginning of this month, to do chat 
In doing this, mind to ſhake the plant out of the pot 


” 


with the ball of earth entire about its raots, and then 


pare off any very dry thickly-matted roots round the 


outſide of the bal}, and take away alſo a little uf the out- 


ward looſe: old earth round the ſide, and from the bottom; 


then place the plant into the larger pot, aud fill up the pot 
with the new eartg. | | V 


Aſter that, give ſome water; this will make the earth 
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ſettle in properly: about the ball, and cloſe it well about 


all the extreme roots. 

When this is done, let the plants e e ſhady 
ſituation, and where it is ſomew hat.defended from ſtrong 
winds: 'Theiplants are to remain there five or * weeks, 
5 5 1580 be moved to amen aupoſute. 


Watering ile. Green-bouſe Plants. 


Remember now, in dry weather, to let all the green · 


houfe plants be properly: fupplied with water. 
They will, in;general, want water in dry weatherevery 
two or three days; for, as their roots are all confined 


within the ſmall compaſs of a tub or pot, they confe- 


quently can receive no nouriſument but from the earth 
contained therein. It muſt, therefore, be a univerfal rule 
to keep the earth in the fait pots or tubs at this ſeaſon al- 
ways moiſt, © 

But in very; dry ſcorching weather, a watering once a 
day ill be reguiſite to man of the Plaats that are contained 
in ſmall pots particularly. 

If ſome mowings o hort graſs, or ſome dry .moſs, 
are ſpread upon the top alle earth of the tubs or 


pots of orange- trees, &c. Per will preſerve the moiſture, 


and defend the roots of the plants from the ſun * 


air, & 6. a 
8 Planting Cuttings of Myntles, 


Plant cuttings and flips of myrtle; that being the b beſt and | 


moſt ready method to propagate theſe plants. 


This ſhould be done in the third or fourth week in they 


month; the ſhoots of the year willtthen, generally, be 
advanced to a proper gro th for this huſinefs. 


In the firſt place, having either ſome largiſh wille 


garden - - pots, or wide eatthen pans, ſicæ inches deep, 
with holes at bottom, and fill them with good light 
earth ; then proceed to take off the -cuttings or Alips.; 
chooſe ſuch thoots' as are about three or faur inches 


long; of the beſt firm growth: either cutting them 
olf clean from the parent plant, or fmaller ones ſlip- 
ped off neatly; pull away the under leaves, about two 


thirds up each ſhoot, and cut even any broken or 'ragged 


part at bottom, preſerving the top entire; then plant them 


in * pots one or two nnn and each cuttiug 
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Full W ire into the eath; and let them, as ſoon a8 


Planted, be lightly watered. bo 
- Then place the pots in a garden- fue; * put on the fu 
glaſſes; or rather cover them down cloſe with hand or Ot 
_ bell-glaſſes, which will more effectually forward their be 
, -rooting : ſhading the glaſſes with a mat every ſunny day, lis 
from about ten till three or four o'clock ; till the plants gl 
have taken root, which will be about five, wh or eight ſu 
Weeks time. a m 
But if the pots or cuttings could be "plunged 3 in a bark- Se 
bed in the hot-houſe, or in any hot-bed, it would ſtrike | 
them. conſiderably ſooner; or alſo when. plunged in a a 
bark - bed, &c.; if covered down cloſe with a hand- gl 
glaſs it would promote. their rooting ſtill more expe- | 
ditioutly. : 
Continue to give them water moderately about two or 
three times a week. | le 
When they have got root, and begin to ſhoot at top, 
take away the glaſſes by degrees, that the 1 may arge y al 
the free air, and not draw up weak. di 
Any young myrtles, & c. raiſed laſt year FAIRY gips or 
| cuttings, ſill-remaining thick in the nurſery-pots, ſhould, al 
early in this month, be tranſplanted fingly, either into ſmall be 
Pots or ſome planted i in beds in the full ground, fix or eight fi 
aches aſunder; giving the whole proper watering : they BY 
will grow ſtrong in. handſome buſhy plants by — Iin 
thaw all Led: off ſeparately —Sce 3 255 + 
1 Planting Cutlings of Geraniums, ET | 1 
plant alſo cuttings of geraniums : all the bnd ſorts of Cl 
this plant may be increaſed by that method; and alſo the fic 
African ſage- tree; amber: tree, ciſtuſes, and double naſtur. n 
tiums, and many other exotic ſurubs. | th 
Th he cuttings of-theſe ſorts may in ſome be three, Tor be 
or five, to ſix, ſeven, or eight inches long: others, of he 
ſmall flight-ſhooting exotics, will not probably be more by 
than' two or three inches, and muſt be detathed accord- 
ingly; plant them in pots, each ſort ſeparately; ſeveral or 
or many in each pot, according to ſize, both of the pots li 
and nature of the cuttings, and inſerted - two-thirds their la 
length, and directly watered; treating them as above in in 


the * of myrtle cuttings. ap | | cu 


\ 


— 
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But cuttings of gerantums will alſo ſtrike in a, bed, 
border, or pots, in the natural ground, ſhaded from the 
full ſun, and watered; or cuttings of theſe, and various 
other ſhrubby green-honſe exotics, may be planted in 4 
bed, or pots of light good earth, either under a frame and 

| lights, glaſs-caſe, &c.; or covered down with hand- 
olaſſes, giving occaſional waterings, and ſhaged in hot 
{ſunny days, many. will ſtrike root and grow: and in three 
months. may be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots. — See 
September. | N 5 . 

But, in the whole, a ſlight hot bed, or the bark-bed of 
a hot-houſe, in which to plunge the pots of cuttings, would 
greatly promote their early rooting | 


of 
. TT 


Propagating Succulent Plants. 
Now is the time to begin to prepare to propagate ſuccu- 
lent plants by cuttings. * 5 
The ſorts generally raiſed that way are euphorbiums 
and ficoideſes; all the kinds of cereuſes, ſedums, and In- 
dian fig, and ſuch like kinds. e 
Therefore, when it is intended to propagate any of the 
above plants, or other ſucculent kinds, let ſome cuttings 
be now cut off from the reſpective plants, two or three to 
| tive or fix inches in length, or more, according as they 
„ may occur on the different ſorts of theſe kinds of exotics, 
ö in their peculiar growths; and as ſome ſorts run up with 
tall naked ſtems, without branches, ſuch as torch-thiſtles, 
&c. the top is ſometimes cut off for planting, and the ; 
parent plant afterwards throws out ſide ſhoots, ſerving for 
future cuttings ; then obſerving, that as moſt ſorts of ſuc- 


4 4 - 
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cuttings. 


— 


- 


f culents are replete with moiſture, which will flow con- | 
| fiderably at the cut part at the baſe of the cuttings, they _ 1 
5 ſhould; previouſly to planting, be laid upon a ſhelf in 
5 the green-houſe, &c. a few days till the cut humid. part at | 
, bottom, where ſeparated from the plant, is dried and 1 
f healed over; otherwiſe, would be apt to rot in the earth | 
e by the flowing moiſture iſſuing at that patrtr rt. 
ls In planting them, it ſhould generally be obſerved, that, | 
| on account of their ſucculent nature, to allot them a dry 1 
ts light ſandy earth, or any light ſoib in pots ſmaller or | 
be” larger, as required; inſerting one, two, three, or ſeveral - | 
in in each pot, according to the ſize and nature of the N 

| 
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| Mien either alt p 
bed; orfome:hardie 


asfedums;- ficoideſes,- or Indian figs, & c.; but the whole, 
and: more partieulariy the tenderer ſorts of etphorbiums, 
cereuſes, opuntias, and torch: thiſtle, & c. would be greatly 

forwarded in rooting more effectively ſooner, by 


n | 
oed in a moderate hot- bed, or bark. 


ier ſorts in a frame, under glaſſes, ſuch 


bark - bed, & . under glaſſes; 'obſerv 
placed, to continue of whole defen 


falling-wet and the füll external air; and give occaſional 
ſhading with mats in hot ſunny days, till the cuttings are 
. rooted; opening the glaſſes a little to give vent to internal 

moiſt vapdur; and When the cuttings have e Need 


a 


2 15 air as: and give a little water. 


LY 
* 


"aa myrtles, or geraniums, &c. with decayed heads, or 
that have dropped their leaves, may be pruned downa lit- 
tle, more or leſs; and ſome may be turned out of the pots 
and plunged into the natural ground, that they may recover 
ſooner and more eee well en, and repotted | 


again in autumn. 


8 may ſtill be performed upon orange-trees, 


" Decayed Myrtles. 


- Inavohing;: Wes 


aid of a 
however, where 


with glaſſes from 


where it is deſired to propagate them this way. 


Lemons may alſo be inarched now; likewiſe! citrons, 
ke and the curious kinds of jaſmines, map itil 


9 


repeated by that method of grafting, _* 
3 of Green-houſe $ 8 


Now make layers of green houſe ſhrubs; there are ſo- 
veral ſorts that may ſtil be propagated by that method; 
ſuch as myrtles, jaſmines, pomegranates, granadiles, and 


oleanders, and many other ſhrabby kinds. 


In performiag this method of propagation 56h, may 
either lay generally the young ſhoots of the ſame year, 
which will be of proper length by 


the middle or end ® 


the month, and will the moſt readily ſucceed; or alf 
occaſionally; any. clean. growing moderate hots of laſt 


ſummer. 


"I _ any eligibly - Ps proper branches 


4, 


TE 
| 


freſh 
and 1 
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and ſlioots be ehoſeu : bow them down carefully, and let 
the young wood as above be layed either in their own... 
pots, or others placed near, and give proper occaſſonal 
waterings; they will be rooted-by the end of wehe for ; 
tranſplanting. | ; 


- DT anſplanting Seedling Exotics. 


Now tranſplant into ſeparate ſmall. pots any young 
ſeedling exotics of the green-houſe, early raiſed this year, 
of ſome advanced growth, 

Having, for this purpoſe, ſome ſmall pots filled with 
light mellow earth; ſet one plant in each pot, and ” > 
water moderately, 

Then, in melt. kinds, it would be of good advantage: 
to plunge them in a-bark-bed or other hot-bed, — | 
glaſſes, juſt to run them off a little at firſt: but, in default 
of this; place them either in a garden frame, glaſs-caſe,.'or ; 
green-houſe, &c.; or, at leaſt in ſome. well ſheltered 
ituation in the open ground; ſhading them from the full 


ſun, and give proper air to thoſe under Baltes, and the 
whole frequently watered. 


Orange Stocks 4 Budding. 


Orange ſtocks in hot- beds, &c. drawing up to proper 
ſtems for budding, give plent 7 of air daily, and proper 
waterings; and according as they advance in height near 
the glaſſes, raiſe the frame five or fix inches, that they may 
ſhoot freely] in a clean , firm en 
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THE HOT-HOUSE. LE co bee 


| General cu an Management of. „ 


THE .hot-houſe ſhould now be particularly attended to | 
the plants will often want water; muſt have alfe-- 

freſh air admitted daily, being two very. effential articles; 

end ſtill continue the — but no fires. e 


„„ n nor-Housk. „ [Jour 


The pine· apple plants. of mature growth, now ad- 
vancing in fruit, will want very regular attendance. 


Theſe plants muſt now, for one thing, be duly ſupplied 


with water; they. will, in general, require a little every 
three, four, or fi ve days; ; but make it a rule never to gle! 
them too much water at one time, {4 | 
All other plants in the hot-houſe or ſtoves: will alfo re” 
quire frequent refreſhments of water at this ſeaſon. | 
. Admit alſo to. the pines, and other plants in the hot-- 


houſe, a good ſhare of freſh air. This muſt be done every 
warm day, for, without a due portion of air, the pines: 

will not nouriſh their fruit well, nor the other plants be 
proſperous; therefore, in warm fine weather, about eight | 


or nine in the morning, let ſome of the glaſſes be opened; 


that is, either draw ſome of the top, glaſſes a little down, 
or flide fome of the upright glaſſes in front a little way, 
open, five or fix inches to a foot width, or ar, according 


to the heat of the day. 


But the glaſſes muſt all be mut cloſe every night; and 


the proper time to ſhut them is about four, five, or ſix i in 
the evening, or earlier, if the air changes cold. 


Care of the Succeſſion Pine-Plants, 


Take care alſo of the ſucceſſion pines; that is, the plants 
which are to prodsce the fruit next year, and others ad- 
vancing in younger growth in ſucceſſion to theſe ;_ all of 
which, as well as the plants 1 now in fruit, muſt have a due 


ſhare of attention. 


Theſe plants are ſometimes - placed in a detached ove : 
or pit by themſelves. Where this is the caſe, mind 


to allow them, every warm day, the benefit of freſh 


air, in the ſame proportion as adviſed above for the fruit- 


ing plants. + 


” Þ 
- z 


Pie ply beginning t SQ ripen. | 


Now as s Tome of the forwardeft pine. apples will be 868. 
dually arriving to full growth, and begin to ripen, be cafe. 
ful in this to give fuch of the plants but very moderate 


waterings at that period, as too redundant humidity would 
ſpoil the flavour of the ripening fruit. 

The maturity is diſcoverable by the fruit, in moſt ſorts, 
changing nee ſome! of. a blackiſh-green,, or dark een 


2 


dee July and Auguſt, & c. 
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iſh-yellow ; and all generally imparting a fragrant odour ; 
being careful at theſe tokens of mature growth to gather 
them for uſe juſt when they attain perfection, and before 
they become dead ripe, and loſe much of their peculiar 
rich vinous flavour; generally cutting them from the 
plants with 'about fix. inches of the ſtalk thereto, and 
with the crown of leaves at top adhering, which, when 
the fruit is ſerved up to table, is then to be feparated, 
and returned, if wanted, for planting, as each ſuch crown 
will form a new plant, and produce fruit in two years, 

Propagating Hot-houſe Exotics. 
Continue the propagation of the exotics of this depart- 
ment by ſeed, ſuckers, ſlips, layers, cuttings, oft-ſets, crowns, 

&c. in pots of light earth, and plunge them into the bark- 


| bed. —vee April, May, and July, &C. <4 


12 


1 


WORK TY BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Now prepare ſuch pieces of ground as are, vacant, in 
order to receive ſuch ſeeds and plants as are proper to 
ſupply the table with neceſſary productions in autumn and 
winter: many cfops will now require inſerting, both by 
ſowing and planting, ſome for temporary ſucceſſion, and 
others more extenſive for longer continuance, in full crops. . 
for the above-mentioned ſeaſons; and ſhould give very 
diligent attention to have them put in now in proper time, 
according to the directans for the different ſorts under 
their reſpective heads. . 


7 


4 Planting Savyys and Cabbages. 1 a 


Get ready, in particular, ſome good ground, to plant : 
qut a principal crop of ſavoys and winter cabbages. n 
EE TI, | 

VE 
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Let an open ſpat of ground be choſen; for thadn plants ; ; 


and let it be properly dug, and immediately put in the 
plants. Let them be planted, in rows two feet àſunder, 


which at this ſeaſon will be room enough, except for 

the large kind of cabbages, which mould 

two feet and a half diſtance each way. A Sk | 
eſe 


d be 88 | 


planting will * 8 the be » n of all 
5 . 


— 


Plenting B roccoli, 


"Tradfplant alſo a full crop of kegel; ' The VR: 
muſt now be. planted where they are to remain; and 
for that purpoſe dig a piece of the beſt ground; and 


if previouſly dunged, it will be of greater advantage to, | 


this crop. 


Let the plants be fet in rows, allowing, at leaſt, two 


feet between each row, and generally the ſame diſtance 
from one another in the row. Give them water as ſoon 
as planted; and if the weather ſhould prove dry, let the 


waterings be repeated once every two or three days, wt 


the plants have all taken root. 


But for theſe plants, and alſo aber and ſayoys, and 
ſuch like kinds, if ſhowery weather happens at this time, 


ſhould: be particularly careful to take that opportunity to 
plant the principal crops; which will be an advantage to 


the DIG _al will fave much trouble in watering. | 
i EROS Sor Broccoli Sal. 


Now gor alto OR broccoli ſeed to come in Fon a late 
ſpring erop. This is to be the laſt ſowing, and ſhould be 


done fome time before the tenth of the month. 


This feed ſhould: now be fown in a bed of. rich mellow . 


earth; and, in dry weather, ſhould be now and then mo- 


derately watered; this will — 922 up the plants ſoon, and 


forward them in Their 1 
The plants ratfed 


end of Auguſt, and beginning of Se September, and 


Will * im 1 heads in nes pac 4 in he [VEINS 
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| m this fowing will be ready to 
| phone 25 for good in the middle and towards the 
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plant ok! now, to ſupply the table i in autumn, A parcel 
of the ſtrongeſt endive, 


Endive requires good ground; and if dunged will be 
additional advantage : let it be regularly digged, and he 


rough ſurface raked even; then put in your plants the 


diſtance of a foot every "way from one another, and 


water them as ſoon as planted, In dry. weather the water | 
ings muſt be repeated once. in two Ge * the | 


have. taken root. 
Foro Endive Seed. 


OR alto Cite endive ſeed. | This. fowing i is to raiſe ® 


ſupply of plants for uſe the end of autumn, and for. the . 


principal wiuter cro 


* 


Chooſe principally the green curked kind for the main 
crop: and may alſo ſow ſome of the white curled ſort, and 
the large Batavia endive, obſerving, of the green kind par- 
ticularly, that for the greater certainty of procuring a re- 


gular ſupply all winter of good endive, it will be proper to 
ſow ſome ſeed of that Ber at two different times this 


month. Let. ſome, therefore, be ſown ſome time between . 
the firſt and tenth; and ſow the next parcel about the _ 
eighteenth or twentieth of the month. Dig for this pur- 


poſe, a ſmall, or moderate compartment of good light 
ground; directly ſow the ſeed thinly, each ſort ſepa- 


rate, tread it down regularly, and. rake it in with an 
even hand. 


Give occafional watering, in dry we des this will bring 


up the Plants ons and they will riſe regularly. 
 Kidney-beans. 8 


Plant a late crop of kidney beans. Either che Janke or 
running kinds may till be planted, or ſome of both; but 


moft of the dwarfs for any main crops. 


But the ſeed muſt be put into the ground the firſt week | 


in this month, particularly that deſigned for a full cro 


and may plant more about the middle and latter end of tt 4 | 
month of the dwarf kinds, to continue the ſucceſſion of 


beans in gathering till Michaelmas or longer; as thi 
will, in mild autumns, continue till the middle or en of 
82 | 


3 
1 
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Odober; they may be planted | in any ſituation. where 

m_ is vacant; dig the ground, and directly, while it is 

reſn turned i former pla nt the beans, in Weder the der "94 
viſed in the former months: 5 


W 


half Ker. * VVV 


8 8 1 17 eee 


. 


air the” pencrs! frag of cauliflowers ſome will be ill 
in good perfection, zut do not require any particular 


over the advancing flower heads to preſerve them from 


colour, . 7 
Or any late ſpring- planted crops ddvancio in growth 
för flowering this and next month may be aſſiſted by hoe- 
ing between and Swing: ſome earth up about the ſtem of 
r Hänts. 
he auer plants which were ſown in May, for 
the autumn crop, muſt now be planted out where they are 
” Jn plant xg thi 1d ö f effential ad 
n planting this crop, it w u e of eſſential ad vantage 
be ob ortunity of Were or moiſt weather, if lach 
ould Feed in proper time; plant them in rows, two 
fb 1970 org and a half aſunder; and the Tame diſtance in 
15 th em be directly watered, and afterwards at 
We! taken 19 5 root. | 


in the beginning or middle of October; and will con- 
fave, ſometimes coming in. gradually, till the middle 


care, only to break down ' ſome of the large lea ves 


the ſun, rains, &c. cloſe and firm, and in per white „ 


bi | 
Be 12 ation will“ begin to ede thei" heath 


| Jury. 1 
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or end of November, or till near Chriſtmas, if an open 
mild ſeuten tit Vis ff 
pos Small Sat? ading. 


Sow, where required, the different ſorts of { ſmall cla 
herbs; ſuch as crefles, muſtard, radiſh, c. | 

Where theſe {mall herbs are daily wanted, there fl6illa, 
in order to have a conſtant ſupply of ſuch as are young, be 
ſome ſeed ſown at leaſt once every ſix or ſeven days. 

This feed muſt either till be ſown in a ſhady border, or 
ſhaded from the ſun; ſow them in drills; and in dry 
weather daily watered, otherwiſe. the plants will not 
come a nee 

Onions. 


FR ſome onions ito ſtand the winter. This muſt be 251 


in the laſt week of the month, and not before. 


But the principal ſowing is directed in next month; 

ugh it is proper to ſow a few now, to afford ſome ta 
0 w alſo in autumn and beginning of winter, and may 

both of the common and the Welch onion ; the latter 
ſtands the ſevereſt froſts.—See Auguſt. 

For this purpoſe dig a compartment of rich ground, 
and divide it into beds three feet and a half, or four feet 
broad. Immediately ſow the ſeed tolerabiy thick, and 
let it be trod down evenly, and then raked in. The Jants 
will ſoon riſe, and will get firength by Michaelmas, to 
enable them to reſiſt the winter's coll; when they will be 
very acceptable both to draw in autumn and winter, and 
in the month of February, March, and April, to uſe in 
fallads, and for other purpoſes, | 

Mind, when the plants are come up, to let them be | 
timely weeded, otherwiſe the weeds, which will riſe nu: 
merouſly with the onions, would ſoon get the ſtarts and 
autre the whole crop. | | 


a x :Carrets, 


In the firſt or ſecond week in this month you may ow 
ſome carrot ſeed, to raiſe ſome young carrots for the table 
in autumn and winter. | 

The carrots raiſed from this ſowing. will come into 


_ uſe after Michaelmas, and will be very fine is October 


and November, &c, and continue good till the fallow- 
„ 


* 1 | 
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Chooſe an open ſituation and light ground, which dig a 
proper depth, and dire&ly, while freſh turned up, let the 
{eed-be ſown moderately thick, and rake it in evenly, 

When the plants are come up an inch or two high, 
let them be cleared and thinned to ſix or eight inches 


> 


3 ; 


+ Tranſplant Celery, _ 


Nov is the time to prepare ſome trenches, in order to 
plant out a good crop of autumn and Winter celery. 
Allot, for this crop, an open compartment of the beſt 
rich ground, and clear it well from weeds; and then mark 
out the trenches ten inches or a foot wide, and full two feet 
aſunder; or rather, if good ground, allow two and a 
Half, or three feet diſtance. Dig out each trench long- 
wiſe, one ſpade wide, and a moderate ſpade deep, or 
about fix or eight inches clear depth, the bottom well 
looſened ; laying the earth that comes out neatly. in The 
ſpaces between the trenches, equally on both 86, in a 
regular level order; which ſerves, in part, in earthing 
up the celery when of proper growth; then as you pro- 
88 dig and level the bottom of each trench or previ- 
oufly it would be of much advantage to add ſome rotten 
dung, and dig it in only a moderate depth ; levelling the 


and trim 


earth even for the reception of the plants. 
Then draw the plants; chooſe the ſtrongeſt, an 
the ends of their roots, and the tops of the lopg firag- 


gling leaves, and then plant them in one row along the | 


middle of each trench, ſetting the plants five or fix 
inches diſtant. in the row; immediately give ſome water, 
"and let this be repeated in dry weather until the plants 
/ ² A ĩͤ nec 3 64.5. 


* os Landing up Celery. 


Land or earth up the crop of early celery. planted into 
trenches lat month, or in May; break the earth moderately 
well with a hoe or ſpade, and trim it up neatly to both fides 
of the rows of plants, three or four inches high, repeating 
the earthing at this time about once a week, to have ſome 
blanched as early as poſfible. „„ To 


—— 
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13 5 Turneps. 2 wm 1394 
The beginding and middle,” or almoft any time in this 


month, is a fine ſeaſon to ſow turneps, for the ſervice 
of autumn and winter; that is, the plants raiſed from 
this ſowing will come in for drawing in Septeniber, and 
improve in growth in moſt excellent order from about Mi- 
chaelmas till Chriſtmas, and, if a moderate winter, will 
continue good till the follow ing ſpring. It will be a great 
advantage, if there falls ſome rain, to take the opportunity 
of ſuch times to fow the ſeed. eee I. 
In ſowing this ſeed, chooſe an open ſituation ; dig the 
ground, and ſow the feed while it is freſh digged; great 
care ſhould be taken not to ſow it too thick : fow it as 
regularly as poſſible, and take the ſame care in raking it 
into the ground, - 3 | 7 
This ſeed is very fmall: two or three ounces will ſow 
ground enough for a middling or large family ; as that 
quantity of feed will ſow at leaſt fifteen of ſixtgen rods or 
-poles of ground; for when fown in fiekls, the conmon 
allowance is about a pound, or a pound and a quarter, ar 
at moſt a pound and a half, to an acre of ground. 
Hoe the turneps which were ſown in June: do this 
in dry weather: cut down all the weeds,-and this our 
the plants to at leaſt ſeven or eight inches diſtance. 


* 7 bag Mev Plant out Lettuees, ' _ 
g Thin and tranfplant lettuces; the cos, Cilicia, im- 
he perial, and all the forts of cabbage-lettuce, and brown 
fix Dutch kinds, &c. which were ſown laſt month, will 
er, now all want to be thinned to a foot diſtance, and a quan- 
nts tity tranſplanted. -. VVV | wee Be 


For planting lettuces, generally allot them a ſpot of the 
richeſt ground; dig it neatly, and let the furface he raked 


even; then put.in the plants by line; ſet them the diftance 
of twelve or fifteen inches from one another, and the ſame 


to diſtance between the rows . 
F“ 
ung e ß Wo is ag 
8 Dig alſo a ſpot of the beſt mellow ground, and fow 


ſome lettuce-ſeed, the cos Cilicia, imperial, large white 


THE K IT GARDEN. Toit, 
ns brown Dujch cabbage. -lettuces, | or ſome. of each, 


ll the” moft E kinds. Sow, ſome in the firſt or 
5 Week, an d let {01 ys, ,more be ſown. in, the laſt week 


the“ onith 

| N tw. | il wah rolls oper, foals bf. good 
table re e ger 8191 

os dad Ln ad Es, regen e Jer art 6 
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Sir 2979 Soo Winter. Spinagheu Bank 24 2 


N da ſolids? ground to fow ome winter 
| ack vg latter e end of this month, or 5 of u- 
The beſt ſort to ſow for this crop is the prickly-ſeeded 
or  triangular-leaved ſpinach; this being, generally the 
*Bafdieſt ro endure the cold and wet in winter. But this 
erop muſt not be ſown till the laſt week in the month; 
and even then it is only adviſed where the ſoil is but mo- 
derately fertile, that the {yp may get ſtrength before 
winter. But in warm rich ground, the firſt week in Au- 
guſt is time enough; for, ſometimes, when ſown ſooner, 
the plants grow too rank, and run to ſeed the ſame amo, 
or early in the ſpring. See Auguſt. 

Chooſe for this feed a clean dry-lying compartmept, of 
good mellow eee, that enjoys the winter's ſun, and 
let it be neatly digged; and ſow the ſeed directly, or ſoon 
_ aſter, while the Rs of the ground remains freſh\, mel- 


low, and moiſt; ſowing it broad - caſt, moderately thick, 


in proper regularity; ; and, if dry ground, tread the ſeed 
lightly down in the earth, and directly rake it vw) into 
the ground i in the moſt regular} manner. \ 5 


Tur nep- -rooted Rad 7/ 


No is the very beſt time in the whole vet! to ſow 
"the darge black turnep-rooted radiſh, for autumn and 
© winter. 


There ate two ſorts, one black, and the other white, 
and are generally known by the name of the black and 


white Spaniſh radiſh. 
The black ſort is in moſt eſteem, is the beſt, and the 
moſt generally known and cultivated; grows as large as 
ordinary * and vey: 1 to ftand the winter, 


© 53 „„ wy 


as. 


wy } vat 


% 


Bf „ 8} pwe 


— 


ww 


tieth; they ſhould be ſown in an open fp: ace of freſh 
digged ground broad. caſt, and trod do n, and d raked, in 


de ready to draw for the table in September and Oftober, 


all winter. 
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and is by many_people much admired, for autumn and 
winter; to flice in ſallads, or eat alone, raw; the ſeed 
may be ſown any time this month, ſowing ſome in the 
beginning of the month, for autumn; and, ſow the 

rincipal winter crop, between the tenth, i twen- 


regularly. 

When the plants bave been come up ſome time, they 
muſt be hoed out to about fix or eight inches diſtance; - 
they will then have proper room to ſwell, and will 


attain full growth by November, and will continue 2004 


sow alſo ſome ſmall Italian turnep- en for autumn, 
principally of the white ſort, and a ſmaller portion of 
the red; and thoſe ſown laſt month ſhould now be thinned 
| about three inches aſunder. 


. $% *7> % 


c 


Sowing Short-top and Salmon Raiſe, Wn ö 


Sow mort. top and ſalmon radi ſhes any time in the month, 
to draw in Auguſt, if required; but for a good autumu 
crop to draw id September, ſow ſome alſo of each fort in 
the laſt week of this month; let them all be ſown id an 
open , in new digged g ound, {Bd raked Wm 
Ms. ig it; 


| dene c „ 


This is now the time to Tow a full crop ot coleworts to 
1 the family in autumn and winter, and ſome to ſtand 
till the ſpring, when the ſavoys and ſuch- like en are 
all confumed. 

What is to be onderibod by 1 is any ſort of 
_ cabbage- plants, which, when their leaves are from about 
as broad as a man's hand till they begin to cabbage, are 
moſt defirable open greens, to uſe under the name 
coleworts. hs 

To have good colewort plants, ſow ſome ſeed of the beſt 
ſorts of Yorkſhire, Batterſea, or ſugar-loaf cabbage, and Ant- 

werp kind: for theſe ſorts being of a quick, cloſe-hearting 
nature, even in their young . and boil moſt tender 


5 
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_ and ſweet, are ſuperior for coleworts; the large kinds of 

flow-hearting cabbage are improper; and the common, 
open, or field coleworts are now baniſhed moſt gardens; 

and the advantage of fowing; for this purpoſe, the 
above ſorts of cabbage - ſced is, that ſuch plants as are 
not uſed by way of coleworts, may be permitted to ſtand 
to cabbage; and ſuch of them from is fowing, as do 
not run up to ſeed in the ſpring, will cabbage at a very 


. 


craze. S--: IMS 4 Ho Eo 

Fo have coleworts in plentiful fueceſſion for autumn and | 
winter uſe, ſow ſome ſeed the firſt fortnight, and towards 

the latter end of this month ; and from theſe ſowings they 1 


will be fit to plant out next month, for uſe in September, 


” 


October, November, and December, c. 1 f 
Hut let it be obſerved, that for a crop of coleworts to 0 
ſtand for 3 ſpring uſe till May or June, without . 
running, the ſeed muſt not be. ſown before the fourth p 
Week in this month, or beginning of Auguſt, as if 
| ſown ſooner they will be apt to fly up to ſeed early in i 
ping ..;. r | Bats a 
As to the order of ſowing and planting theſe different TT: 
crops of coleworts, prepare for each ſowing an open ſpot 0 
of good ground, and divide it into beds three or four feet e 
wide. Sow the ſeed therein moderately thick, and rake it 
in regularly. The plants will come up in a week or ten days, 
and will be grown pretty ſtrong in Auguſt and September, 


and are then to be tranſplanted, They muſt be planted fi 
out in rows a foot aſunder, and about ſix or eight inches 5 
diſtant from each other in the row; but ſee the work of ef 
Auguſt and September.. | „ 
Pull full-grown leeping Onions, : 5 
*Examine, towards the latter end of this month; the for- ih 
wardeſt crops of bulbing onions; if any are at full growth, m 
and their leaves begin to wither, take the roots out of the fo 

_— t . 

8 But it is rare that theſe roots are properly bulbed enough 

in full growth this month; in which caſe, by no means pull 

thoſe intended for long-keeping onions, but permit them af 
to continue in growth till Auguſt, and till the leaves begin rip 
to decay conſiderably: if, however, any happen to be fully . 
rown by the latter end of this month, manage them in air 


the following manner; which will ſerve alſo as directions th. 
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for the ſame work next iogth, le the onions ih” general 
will de fit fo draw for Keeping. 

Theſe ro5ts miſt be taken up in dry weather; and'as 
"y_ take them up pull off the groſs part of the ſtal s ad 


eaves, only obſerving to leave to each onion about three 
or four inches of the ſtalk,” As Togn às faken up, they 
ſnould be ſpread to harden upon a clean and dry ſpot of 
ground, open to the ſun ; and there let them lie à week or 
Forth ht, remembering to turn them once every two. or 
three days, that they may dry and harden 4 Sib 3 
When they have lain the proper time, they muſt then be 
gathered up, in a dry day, and carried into the houſe. 
They muſt be laid up in a dry toom; but let them be 
firſt well cleaned from earth and all looſe outer ſkins, 
then bring them into the houfe in dry weather, ſpread 
them Ses on the floor, and let them be frequently turn- 
ed over the firſt two or three weeks, ' 
Let the windows of the room be kept conſtantly open 
in dry weather, for about a week or two after the onions 
are houſed; and after that, admit no more air, but keep 
the windows conſtantly ſhut ; only obſerve to turn the 

onions over now and then, and pick out any that are de- 
cayed. See Auguſt. 8 e ; 
Pull Garlict and Shallots, Mc. 3 1 
Pull up alfo garlick and ſhallots, and. rocambole, when 
full grown. This is known by the leaves; for when the 
root is ſwelled as much as it will, the leaves will then 
change yellowiſh, and begin to wither and decay; at which 
token of maturity the roots may be pulled up. FH 
Obſerving, however, to let the main crops of theſe 
bulbs, deſigned for long keeping, have their full growth; 
that if they ſtill continue growing, permit the whole to re- 
main till next month; or only, in the mean time, to draw” 
fome for preſent ſupply as occaſionally wanted. 
Take care now of the melons ; and, in particular, 
of the plants in frames, whoſe fruit are beginning to 
TIDTRE.” | x | ee Sg 
Ebeſe plants muſt now be allowed a large ſhare of freſh 

air every day, and occaſionally ſhaded in hot ſunny wea- 
ther; but where the W very little water, 
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for much moiſture would-ſpoil the flavour: however, in 
very hot dry weather, the melon plants will require to be, 
at times, moderately watered, leſs or more, according to the 
nature and depth of earth upou the beds. 
Therefore, in watering melons, ſhquld GEESE, "a have 
ſome attention to tlie nature of the earth and general 
depth on the beds; where a competent depth of at leaſt 
eight, ten, or twelve inches of good rich ſubſtantial earth, 
the plants will need but moderate watering, and ſhould be 
obſerved accordingly where the fruit is advancing to 
maturity and ripening; eſpecially as the proper depth of 
good earth will retain the moiſture of ſome conſiderable 
continuance ;- andthe plants will fruit better, and not at 
any time require fo: much watering, as thoſe iu a ſmaller 
epth of earth, or that of a leſs ſubſtantial nature; and 
the leſs water there is given in moderation, on the neceſ. 
* occaſion, the more effectually the melons will ſet, 
and advance in growth, and ripen with a richer flavour. 
But as the melon plants in general will now require 
| EE occaſional watering, leſs or more every week, 
in warm ſunny weather, let the 5 intimated 
laſt month! be-obſerved in that buſineſs. | 
Admit a large portion of air every day, by raiſing the 
elaffes behind two or three inches. 
Likewiſe give occafional ſhade, in hot ſunny M7 WY 
Ig nine or ten to two or three o'clock. 4. 
Wbere any melon plants are conliderably crowded with 
4? fſuperabundancy of unneceſſary, or uſeleſs unfruitful 
vine, prune out thinningly the ſuperfluous and unprolific, 
and all the ſmall fruitleſs runners; and if the leaves are 
very "thickly placed, darkening the fruit, cut ſome out 
nn in a thinniog order. 
As in the frame melon-plants he "BR will now be 5 
taining full growth, and ripening, ſhould now be careful 
| to eut or gather them wn of N in; before | 
too rer ripe, 97 0 
1 Os Jo protect Mites film much Rain. 885 
1 The weather ſometimes happens at this ſeaſon to be 
very wet; when that is the caſe, the melon pins ſhould, 
—_— times, be ogcaſi onally protected. 
The plants which are in frames can be readily ved: 
in ſuch e with the glaſſes: but * plants which 


# 


1 - 
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were planted out under hand or bell-glaſſes are more ex- 
poſed, and cannot be fo readily ſheltered.; but as theſe 


plants are now full of fruit, all poſſible means: ſhould be 
uſed to protect them when the weather happens at this time 
to be uncommonly wet. 

For the protection, ne of the bell or hand- 
glaſs melons, there is nothing more effective than the 
oiled paper net ſuch as directed in the preceding 
month. 

Theſe frames are to be kept conſtantly 01 over the beds.; 
and they will not only defend the plants from cold and wet, 
but when the weather happens to be very hot, they alſo 
anſwer the purpoſe of ſcreening the plants from the too 
great power of the ſun; and at the ſame time admit its in- 


- through the pellucid olled paper, both as to the 


light and heat in a proper degree, to promote the grouth 
of the plants and fruit. 


But where there is not the convenience of ages frames, 
let fome other method be praftiſed, to en the bell- 


: glaſs: -melons: 


For one thing, let the fruit, or at leaſt as many of them 


as are ſwelled, or are ſwelling, be covered with the bell-" 


glaſſes; that is, either move the fruit carefully under their 
own glaſſes, or, where there is any ſpare glaſſes, let them 
be brought and placed over the beſt fruit. 

Or in default of the above conveniences to protect the 
hand- glaſs melons occaſionally in very wet weather at this 
ſeaſon, or cold nights, & c. may arch the beds over with 
hoop-bends, or any phant rods, fixed in a low, arched 
form; and then when great rains happen, or an appear- 
ance of a cold night air, or wet falling, draw ſome large 
thick garden mats over the arches, or large ſtrong canvats, 
fuch as that of old ſail- cloth, and if painted will more 
effectively defend the plants from wet and cold. 

But theſe kinds of covering of mats or canvaſs are only 


— 


to be uſed occaſionally, and not to remain on longer than 


juſt to defend the plants from heavy rains, and when there 
. to be a cold night. * 


r | 


Cucumber pare now alſo demand care, 3 none 


more than thoſe which were planted Runes hand or bell- 
elaſles, 
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Theſe plants will now be in full bearirig, and therefore 5 
muſt be well ſupplied in dry weather with water. They | 
will require it; ha a dry time, at leaſt once every other 
day, and ſometimes in very dry hot weather they will | 
require it daily, or every morning and evening, ſtill con- | 


tinuing the glaſſes over to defend the head and main ſtems 

of the plants, having them raiſed below upon props. 

Likewiſe attend to the cucumbers in frames; the | 

| gan muſt now either be opened conſiderably, or occa- 1 

onally drawn off every day in fine warm weather, ac- 

cording to the feafon ; and in which may ſometimes re- 

main wholly off; or otherwiſe, if rather unfavourable 

weather, or much rain, may continue the glaſſes, and F 

give plenty of free air above; and they may thus be j 

continued either occafionally, or generally, whereby to f 

preſerve the plants and fruit in a free clean growth; but in { 

dry weather give plentiful watering; and when the 1 7 r 
f 
h 


are kept on occaſionally as above, raiſe one end to adinit a 
large portion of free air to the plants. ” 


In both the above crops of cucumbers, continue the 
runners trained along in fome regularity : clear away all 


_ decayed leaves; and where very crowded in vine or run- 5 
ners, cut out, in a thinning manner, the moſt unfruitful fi 
and weakly; and the plants will continue fruitful till 3 
RT XC... .--.t. | | = 
- Continue to gather the fruit for the table of proper 2 
moderate growth, not too large, while of a bloomy- 
green colour, four or five to ſix or ſeven inches long. 1 
1 3 8 Ei, | nd 
es world ths  Cucumbers for pickling. | N | 
Attend alſo to the cucumher plants which were ſown 
or planted in the natural ground to produce picklers. ' 
Their vines will now begin to advance, and ſhould be 
Jaid out in'regular order; but, where not done before, it or 
would firſt be proper, early in the month, to dig and th 
looſen the ground lightly between the holes of plants, po 
not going too near to diſturb the roots: and, as you pro- ha 
ceed, draw ſome earth between and round the ſtems of th 
the plants, in each hole, preſſing it down gently, in order da 
to make ther ſpread different ways, alſo to draw the thi 


earth up round each hole, to form a baſon, to contain the an 
water when given in dry weather, and let the runners of bo 


% 


and well.cleaned from the huſks and rubbiſh, and nn * in 
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the plants, i in advanced growth, be trained out i in your 
regularity. 

Theſe. plants muſt 1 in dry mt * ok ſup⸗ 


plied with water; which, in a very hot pr ene will be 
neee r day. 


e „ ee ee 
| Artichokes will now be advancing faſt to perfection i I 


grown heads, which, and the plants together, may 
ſted in their prefent and future growth, by a little 


! 74 


— 


| ene culture. 


On this occafion, it may be proper to intimate, that if 


defirous to have large full-ſized artichokes, may, to en- 


courage the principal top-heads,. cut off moſt of the lower 
ſmall ones, or fide fuckers, in their young growth, or the 
ſize of large eggs; and theſe, in ſome families, are alſo 


pe for the table. — See Auguſt. 


he maturity of full- grown artichokes in perfection 
for the table is generally apparent by the ſcales of the 
head opening detachedly aſunder, and before the flowers 
appear in the centre. | 
Likewiſe, obſerve generally, that according as all the 
full. grown "artichokes on each ſtem are gathered for the 
table, to cut or break down the ſtems cloſe to the ground, 
which in ſome degree encourages a bottom growth more 
effectually, in forming ſtrong new ſhoots againſt winter. 
Where cardoons are in requeſt at the proper ſeaſon, and. 
where they were not planted out laſt month, it ſhould 
now be done the firſt week in this. — See June. 


Gather 8 eds. 


Gather ſeeds of all ſorts according as they ripen.” x 
Let this be done always in perfect dry weather, cuttin 
or pulling up the ſtems with the ſeeds thereon, and difpo 3 
them ſpreadingly in ſome airy place where the full air and 
power of the ſun have free acceſs, in order to dry and 
harden the ſeed in a proper degree; obſerving to turn 


them now and then; and when they have lain a few : 
days, or a week, or fortvight, according to the nature of 


the different ſorts, the ſeed ſhould then be beaten out, 


boxes or bags. 


eee ARE. ts 
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_ Tranſplant Jonkes Abos a piece of good RY ing 
it will be aw eee to the Plants to gh in pr me mellow 
rotten dung. 


Wben the ground is dug) may either proceed to plant : 


the-leeks: in continued rows; or mark out beds four feet 
and a half broad. Then draw up a quantity of leeks 
from the ſeed beds: chooſe the ſtrongeſt plants, and trim 


the roots, andi cut off the tops of their leaves; then plant 


them either in continued rows nine by ſix inches aſunder, 


or in beds as above, ſix rows in each, and ſix inches di | 


ſtance in the rows. 


46 athering Herbs for Dying and a: 
Goa ag mint and balm, pennyroyal, 8 as 


FA carduus, hyſſop, ſage-tops, lavender - ſpikes, mari- 
gold, and chamomile flowers; and other aromatics which 


are now advancing towards flowering ; in order to dry, 45 
ſerve the family in winter. 


Theſe kinds of herbs ſhould always be cut Tos the pur- 
Poſe of drying when they are in the higheſt perfection, 


nearly of full growth, and coming into flower; and 
ſome when in full flower, as lavender, marigold, and 
| Chamomile, for their flowers only, Let them be cut 
in dry weather, and ſpread or hung up in a dry airy 


place, out of the reach of the Jun, that they may dry 
gently, "2, 


Likewiſe SS, FE II, peppermint, pennyroyal, 5 
lavender flowers, and other herbs to diſtil, Many of 


the proper kinds will now-,be arrived to full growth, 
and advancing into flower; and that is the proper 
time to cut all ſuch, herbs. as are intended for the eee 


als Nau bat 


ian 53622 Pld 5 hs 3; 


3 1 4 i! 8 2; Plant 545 nts qi co Sc. : 


Plant Nee as ſoon as poffible, flips of ſage Shots] it was 


omitted in the former months, and alſo the flips of hyſſop, 


winter ſavory, lavender, rue, and ſuch like herbs. _ 
Chooſe ſuch young fide- ſhoots of the branches for ſlips 


i are about five, fix, or ſeven inches Le of Eo ood 


* } D 
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ſtrength ; they muſt be planted in a ſhady border, inſerting 
them two thirds of their length into the earth ; give water 
at e and in dry weather muſt be often repeated. 


Gather Flowers of Medical and Pot-Herbs, 5 85 > 
Gather ſome chamomile: flowers, and the flowers- of 


marigolds and lavender, to | Tay up for the future fervice : 


of the family. 
Let them be theres: in a dry day, and Cortad! tend 
in a ſlrady place; then put them up in paper bags ready 
for uſe, as oocaſionally rn, pn pr 
diſtilling, ATH 138 2 "0 d 36 
Sowing * Planting Peas and Beans. 


Sow a moderate ſucceſſional crop of peas and beans in 


LY 


the beginning of this month; and put in a ſmaller crop 


about the middle, or roveiifds the latter end, to try the 
chance of a late crop in September, & c. 

The ſmaller kinds are propereſt to ſow and plant now; 
ſuck as the dwarf peas, Charlton and golden kinds, &c. 
and of beans, chooſe the white bloſſoms, long pods, {mall 
Spaniſh, or mazagan beans, and the like ſorts. © | 

Let the ſame methods be -obſerved now in ſowing and 


planting t thoſe crops as adviſed laſt month, 


Watering, 


Vabring mould at this time be duly ae in ay 
weather, to all ſuch plants as have been lately planted ou 
till they have taken root: likewiſe to ſeed-beds lately 


ſown, and where ſmall young Renting plants are advanc- 
ing. 


This work mould generally, at this ſeaſon; Ti n conny 
weather, be done in a morning, or towards the evening. 


The proper hours, in a morning, any time between ſun- 
riſing and eight or nine o'clock ; and between the hours 


of four and eight, or nine, in an evening; as the water- 
ing at theſe times has greater effect, by the moiſture hav- 


ing time to ſettle gradually into the earth, before much 
exhaled dy the n power of the full mid-day 1 0 3 


| Clearing the Ground.  _ Va fer 


Cicar the grou nd now from the ſtalks and leaves of all 
ſuch plants as have done bearing. 


1 
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In particular, clear away the ſtalks and leaves of the 
early crop of cauliflowers, and let the ground be hoed 
«0g made perfectly clear from all manner of rubbiſh and 
. weeds. 5 | . 
Iikewiſe pull up the ſtalks and haulm of ſuch beans and 
Peas as have done bearing, and all ſuch other plauts as are 
295 ſervice, clearing away alſo all decayed leaves of cab- 

ages, artichokes, and all, ſuch like rubbiſh litter, which 
both appear diſagreeable, and afford harbour to noxious 
verwin; and let all large weeds be at the ſame time cleared 
off the ground. | 


: * 


be ground will then appear neat, and will alſo: be 
ready to dig, in order to be ſown or planted with autumn 


S . 
« © * * 
* 
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I Wall Nees. 


IN gardens where there are wall-trees that have not yet 
had their ſummer pruning and nailing, that very need - 

- ful work ſhould now be done in the beginning of the 
month; otherwiſe, the fruit upon ſuch trees will not only 
be ſmall and ill- grown, but will alſo be greatly retarded 
in attaining proper maturity, as well as be of very in- 
ferior taſte or relith, in compariſon with the true flavour 
of theſe fruits. e . 
And. belides retarding the growth and debaſing the 
taſte of the fruit, it is alſo detrimental, in a very great 
degree, to wall and eſpalier trees, to neglect the ſummer 
ordering and nailiug entirely till this time; abd in par- 
ticular te apricots, peaches, and nectar ines, and ſuch like, 
trees as produce their fruit prineipally upon the one year 

old ſhoots. W 

Heſides, it cauſes great perplexity to the pruner to break 
through and xegulate ſuch a thicket aud confuſion of 
waod; requires treble the pains aud labour, and cannot 


and let them now be diſplaced. 
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de executed with ſuch accuracy as when the work is com- 
menced early in the ſummer. | | 


There is a very great advantage in beginning betimes 


in the ſummer to train the uſeful ſhoots in a proper 
direction; and at the ſame time to clear the trees from all 


ill- placed and luxuriant and ſuperfluous ſhoots ; for when 
the uſeleſs wood is timely cleared out, and the uſeful 
ſhoots laid in cloſe and regular to the wall, the ſun, air, 
and gentle ſhowers, will have all along proper acceſs, not 
only to promote the growth and improve the flavour of 
the fruit, but alſo to harden or ripen the ſhoots'properly, 
which is abſolutely neceffary to their producing good fruit 
ane , , + eee ob ttt 

But, however, where there are wall-trees ſtill remaining 
unregulated, do not fail to let that be done in the begin- 
ning of this month, _ 35 

In doing this, obſerve, as is ſaid in June, to cut out all 
very luxuriant wood, foreright and other ill- placed and 


obviouſly ſuperfluous ſhoots ; but mind in particular to 


leave in the apricot, peach, and neQtarine trees, figs, morello- 


cherries, &c. as many of the well-placed moderate growing” 
| ſhoots as can be conveniently laid in: and let them, at the 
ſame time, be all nailed in elofe and regular to the wall. 


Do not ſhorten any of the ſhoots at this time, but let 
every one be laid in at its proper length, where room 
adauts; * +: 54h 8 at N | : 

Look alſo again over ſuch wall and efpalier trees as 


were ordered and nailed the two laſt months: and fee 


it all the proper ſhoots which were laid in laſt month 
keep firm in their places; and where there are any that 
have been diſplaced, or are looſe, or project much from 
the wall, let them be now nailed in again cloſe” in their 
proper poſition, Th LIFT, BY) 

Likewiſe obſerve if there has been any ſtraggling ſhoots 
produced fince laſt month, in places where not wanted, 


| * ORD f Manag ement of Fig Trees. „ 1 | 
Fig-trees, if not yet had the ſummer regulation, ſhonld 

be regulated in the beginning of this month: cutting 

ont only fore- right, and other ill-placed ſhoots, and 


any of very rampant growth; but retain as many of 


1 * a 
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the well-placed ſide and terminal ſhoots as can be conve- 
mently laid in to have plenty to chooſe from in winter 
pruning, for next year's bearers, training them all at their 


full length; and nail the whole in cloſe, ſtraight, and 


regular to tlie wall. 


Vines ſhould alſo be now looked over again, in order 


to clear them from all ſuch ſhoots as have been produced 
ſince laſt month. 8 re STE „ 
In vines, many ſmall ſlioots generally riſe, one moſtly 
from every eye of the ſame ſummer's main ſhoots which 
were laid in a month or two ago; and the ſame ſmall 
ſhoots muſt now, according as they are produced, be all 
"diſplaced to admit all poſible benefit of the ſun and free 
air to the advancing fruit. | 


All other ſhoots, wherever placed, that have been latel N 
produced, muſt alſo now be rubbed off cloſe; and all ſuch | 
ſhoots as {ll riſe any time this month, ſhould, according 


as they come out, be continually taken off, except where 
_ any good fizeable ſhoots advance in or near any vacant 


arts where a ſupply of young wood appears neceſlary ; 
in.which- caſe it is proper to retain them, and trained in 


regularly. 


Where | the above regulation is duly. practiſed, the 


bunches of grapes will be large and perfectly grown; and 
every bunch will alſo ripen more regular, and much ſooner 


than where the vines are neglected and permitted to be 


over -· run with uſelefs ſhoots.—See May and June. 
Dglrey Waſps and Snails on Mall. Trees. 


| In early wall trees, having fruit beginning to ripen, | 
towards the middle or latter end of this month, hang up 
ſome phials filled with ſugared water, or beer, &c. in 


order to catch and deſtroy waſps, and other devouring 
inſets, before they begin to attack the choice ripening 
fruit. 15 | | 


” 


Let at leaſt three ſuch phials be placed in each of the 


largeſt trees; and in the leſſer trees not leſs than two; and 


this would be more particularly expedient this or next. 


month, in the early apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, 
and ſuch like choice kinds; for the inſects which gene- 


rally begin to ſwarm about the ripening fruit of wall- trees, 


— 
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will, by the ſmell of the liquor, be decoyed into the 
phials and drowned, 

The phiais ſhould be often looked over in order to 
empty out ſuch inſects as are from time to, time catched 
therein, They ſhould alſo be often refilled with a freſh 
quantity of the above ſweetened liquor. 

Continue alſo to deſtroy ſnails. on wall-trees, &c. early 
in a armin and in an evening, and after ſhowers of 
rain. | 

Theſe vermin do moſt damage to the choice wall- fruit ; ; 
and now in particular to the apricots, peaches, and necta- 
rines; which trees ſhould now be often diligently owe , 
over, in order to take and deſtroy them. 


Budding PFruit- Trees. 


Budding may now be performed in apricots, peaches, 
and nectarines, plums, cherries, and pears, any time in 
this month, in moſt ſorts; but the general principal 

budding may be performed ſucceſsfully any time from 
about the middle of this to near that of next men at 
fartheſt. c 

Let every ſort be budded upon its proper ſtock; apri- 
cots, peaches, and nectarines, ſhould be buddads upon 
-plum-ſtocks; they generally make the ſtrongeſt aud moſt 
laſting trees, when budded upon ſtocks raiſed from plum- 
ſtones, or ſtocks raiſed from the ſuckers of plum-trees ; 
though all thefe ſorts will alſo grow upon ſtocks of one 
another, raiſed from the ſtones of their reſpective fruits; 
and the peaches and nectarines fucceed alſo upoh almond 
ſtocks raiſed the ſame way: but the plum- ſtock is always 
preferable for the general ſupply. 

| Pears may be budded upon pear-ſtocks ; and theſe muſt 
be raiſed by. ſowing the kernels, as directed! in the work of 
the Nurſery. Pears alſo ſucceed well upon quince ſtocks, 
aud are more generally adopted, on which to bud pears 

to dwarf them for wall-trees, & c. and will bear ſooner. _ . 

Cherries are to be budded principally upon cherry- 
RqCRs, which muſt be alſo raiſed by ſowing the ſtones. 

And plums thould be worked principally upon ſtocks 
of their 0wn' Kind, raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit, and 
ſuckers from the root of plum-trees, | 

Suck cherries, plums, or pears, as were budded laſt ſum- c 
mer or grafted in the fpring, and miſcarried, may now be 


* 


— 
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budded with any of the ſame kinds of fruit; for theſe trees | 


V ill ſucceed either by grafting or budding. 
Budding generally Labedes d 


large quantities to be budded, it muſt be performed at all 


0 nities. 
In performing this work, it muſt be obſerved, that 
where the trees are to be raiſed for walls and ef pakers, 


the budding-muſt be performed low in the ſtock: that 


is, the height of five or ſix inches from the ground, and 


at five or ſix feet for ftandards : but for. the method of 
performing this work, ſee the work of the Nurſery for 
this month. 


Budding may alſo be performed occafi jonally upon trees ; 


that bear fruit. 


What is meant by this is, where there are wall or | 
eſpalier trees, that produce fruit not of the approved kinds, 


ſuch trees may now be budded with the ſorts 3 and 


the budding is to be performed either upon ſtrong ſhoots. 
of the ſame ſummer, or upon clean young branches of 
one or two years growth, or more; and ſeveral buds may 
be inferted in each tree, in different parts; by which 
means the wall or eſpalier will be ſoon covered with the 


defired kinds, and in two or three N after ducaing * 
will . to dear. 1 
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Cell, 7 e and ade curious ama. Plans. 1 


BRING out how the cockſcombs, tricolors, double bal- 


ſams, and all other curious annuals as have been kept 
till this time in drawing frames, or in glaſs-caſes. | 


beſt when performed in . 
cloudy weather, or in a morning or an evening; for the 
great power of the mid-day ſan is apt to dry and fhrink 
the cuttings and buds' in fome degree, that the buds. 
would not ſo readily part from the wood of their reſpective 
ſhoots proper for inſertion. However, where there are 
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When they are brought out, let them be immediately 
well cleared from all decayed leaves; and at the ſame time 
ſtir the earth a little in the top of the pots, and then add a 
ſprinkling of fifted earth over it. 

When this is done, let the tall growing kinds be each 
immediately ſupported with a neat ſtraignt ſtake of a. pro- 
per height, and let the ſtem of the plant be tied da to it 
in different places. 

Then let every plant be immediately watered, not wills: ; 
in the pots, but let the water be given all over the head of 
the plants; this will refreſh them and clear their leaves 
from duſt, and make the plants in general have a more 


clean, lively appearance ; they are then to be placed where 
they are to remain, 

They muſt, in dry weather, be very duly ſupplied with. 
water, and this muſt be practiſed in n to all ſuch 
annuals as are planted in pow. 


Fr 5 0 4050 emal into the Dividers, Er. 


Where there are any kinds of tranſplanting annual 
plants ſtill remaining in the nurſery-beds, &c. they ſhould: 
in the beginning of the month be taken up with balls, or 
with as much earth as you can about their roots, und 
planted in the borders or places allotted for them to blow; 
obſerving, in this buſineſs, if ſhowery weather happens in 
the proper time, it would be of eſſential advantage to take 
that opportunity in their tranſplantation. 

Let every plant, as ſoon as planted, be immediately 


watered, and ſuch as have long ſtems muſt be ſupported 
with ſtakes. 8 


— 
— 


The Care of choice Carnations, 


Continue the attendance and care of the choice kinds of 
carnations to ſupply thoſe in pots with proper waterings, 
and to ſupport the flower-ſtalks both of theſe and all Ny” 
in general in an upright growth, 

In ſome choicer kinds, obſerve their flower-pods ; - and | 
as they begin to break for flowering, if any ſeem to ad- 1 

bem vance irregularly, they may be affiſted by opening the 1 
1. pods a little on the oppoſite ſide, as directed in the laſt 
122 month, to promote the regular ſpreading. 1 

To preſerve theſe carnations longer in beauty, they 1 
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ſupport. 


ſhould, when in bloom, be protected from wet and the 
mid-day fun, and from the depredation of vermin, ſuch 


as earwigs, & c. which eat off the flower petals at the 


bottom. 5 , 9 5 | 
The moſt ready method to do this, is to place the pots 


where they can be occafionally'ſhaded and fheltered ; but 


principally upon ſome kind of elevated ſtand or ſtage, 


which ſhould be a flight wooden erection, having a plat. 


form about two feet, or two and a half high, and wideengugh 
to contain two or three rows of pots: the length in propor- 


tion to the number of pots intended to place thereon; and 
to have the top covered with an awning, ſupported ata con- 
venient height-to defend, but not to hide the flowers, and 
conſtrued with ſmall rafters, in the manner of the roof 
of a houſe, or arch-way, a foot wider than the ſtage, and 


ſupported upon a row of poſts on each fide, or upon only 


one row of poſts, erected along the middle. 


The poſts muſt be about two inches ſquare, and ſtand 


about five or fix feet aſunder, of proper Height, to ſup- 


port the roof in ſuch a manner as to defend the flowers 
from wet, and the ſcorching heat of the ſun, and at the 
ſame time to admit of viewing them with pleaſure. | 

- The roof is, when the plants are in bloom, to be cover- 
ed with painted canvaſs or oiled paper; or for want of 
theſe, with ſome large thick garden mats. And to pre- 


vent the approach of creeping inſects, the bottom poſts are 


ſometimes, placed through perforated, ſmall, teaden, or 


earthen ciſterns, which being filled with water, prevents 


the vermin from aſcending the ſtage. 
But in default of the opportunity of having ſuch a ſtage 


as above, a temporary one may be made by ranging two 


rows of planks, either upon ſhort poſts half a yard high, 
or large garden pots turned the mouth downwards: and if 
theſe latter are placed in wide earthen pans of water, it 
will retard the progreſs of creeping inſects from aſcending 
to the flowers. | 


Do not forget to refreſh the pots of theſe carnation 
plants in general with frequent waterings; they will re- 


quire ſame every day or two in very hot weather, 


_ . Likewiſe obſerve to continue the flower-ſtalks of 5 
theſe p 


lants tied up neatly to the ſticks placed for their 


* 1 . 
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Seni. tive Plants. 


The ted tir plants, where any have been raiſed in the. 
hot- beds of tender annuals, ſhould ſtill either be continued 
if but of ſmall fi ige, to forward their growth, or otherwiſe 
protected under glaſſes, &c. whereby to preſer ve their 
ſenſitive property, which 1s generally the moſt lively when 
kent in a hot-houſe. 

But, being raiſed as above, to ſome advanced growth, 
they may, during the ſummer, be preſerved in a green- 
houſe, glaſs-caſe, or garden. frame under glaſſes; for when 
fully expoſed to the open air, they loſe much of their ſen-.. 
ſation, in which conſiſts the principal merit of theſe plants, 
chiefly for curioſity. 

Thoſe plants are fengularly curious on account of 
their leaves, conſiſting each of numerous minute pinvæ, 
which on the leaſt touch quickly contract themſelves, ard 
do not recover again in leſs than an hour, 


| Lay Car auations and * Sweet- Vn iliams, 


Continue to lay carnations to propagate them; and alfa 
donble ſweet-williams. | 

This work may be performed any time in this month ; 
but the ſooner it is done the better; and the ſame method 
is to be practiſed now, as directed 15 June. : 

"Examine the layers from time to time, and ſee they keep 
ſecurely in their places; where any have ſtarted, let them 
be pegged down again in their proper poſi tion. 

Let them, in dry weather, be often watered ; and let this 
aaa be done with Nur 


carefully out of the earth with as full roots as poſſi hle: 5 
then let the lower naked, part of the ſtalk be cut off cloſe ; 
45 K aud 
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Heepen, Fur nation Laer | r 1 
; Take off 404 tranſplant ſuch carnation layers as were 1 
layed about the middle or towards the latter end of Inne 2 | 

* They will, by the laſt week in this month, be tolerably . mi 
WL well rooted. 1 1 
Te Ler them at that. time be exardined, „and if they base 1 
f WW made tolerable roots, let them be taken off with great cart, S | 
ir | cutting them clean off to we old ſtool, and raiſe them 1 
1 
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to the flit rooty part of the layer; and cut off the tops of 


the leaves, and let them be immediately planted. 
The layers may, either be planted in beds, or the choiceſt 


-* Kinds planted ſingly in ſmall' pots; and ſet the pots im- 


mediately in a ſhady place; and let the whole be directly 
watered ; and this repeated occaſionally till the plants have 
taken freſh root. They are to remain in growth in the 
beds or ſmall pots till October, &c. or following ſpring, 
then to be tranſplanted with a ball of earth about the roots 
into larger pots, borders, &c. where they are- to remain 
C U - 

But the layers of the common kinds of carnations 
mould, when taken off, be planted in beds of rich earth. 

Let the beds be three or four feet wide, and rake the 
ſurface even; and then plant the layers in rows, about 6x 


inches aſunder, and let them be directly watered, conti- 


nuing them in this bed to get ſtrength till October, No- 
vember, or February, or March; they are then to be 
taken up with balls, and planted in the borders. 
 Propagate Pinks by Piping, Sc. 1 
Still may plant cuttings or pipings of pinks, &c. the 


beginning or middle of this month for propagation, in the 


manner related in June, taking the young ſhoots of the 
year; they will yet take root freely. See une. 


a T ranſplanting perennial Plants. 


Tranſplant where it was not done in June, the peren- 
nial and biennial plants, which were ſown in March or 
April, &c. | IE 1 „ 
The wall flowers and ſtock July- flowers, in particular 
will now want tranſplanting from the ſeed-bed, and alſo 
the ſweet- williams, columbines, Canterbury, or pyramidal 
bell-flowers, with the Greek valerian, tree-primroſe, fin- 
le ſcarlet-lychnis, aud roſe-campions ; French honey- 
uckles and holly-hocks, carnations, pinks, rockets, ſca- 
'  bious, campanulas, and all others of the perennial and bi- 
ennial kinds. oo 9 85 
They ſliould now be planted in nurſery-beds. Prepare 


beds for that purpoſe, three feet and a half broad; rake 
the ſurface even, and then immediately put in the plants, 


cach ſort ſeparate, five or fix rows in each bed, and about 
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{ix or eight inches aſunder in the row; let them be direct: 
ly watered, and occafionally afterwards, till they have 
{truck good root. 555 a 
Let them remain in theſe beds to acquire a proper 
growth and ftrength for a final tran{plantation next Octo- 
ber, November, or in the ſpring ; then taken up with balls, 
and planted in the borders, or where intended; or ſome. 
of the more curious may alſo be planted in pots: all 
of which will flower in perfection next year. 3 
But of the ſtock July - flowers, I would adviſe to plant a 
good portion at once, where they are to remain in bed 


5 
borders, or pots, as explained in June: als: 


Auricula Plants in Pots. 8 

Look now and then to the choice auricula plants in pots. 
When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, 
let them be immediately taken off, and let no weeds grow 
in the pots. | | IE 

The plants will alſo in dry weather require to be pretty 
oſten watered, and this muſt not be omitted. | 

Where any of the above plants furniſh ſtrong bottom 
off-ſets from the root, they may be detached and planted 
in a ſhady borders, giving proper waterings. 


5 Tranſplant the ſeedling Auriculas and Polyanthufes. 


Tranſplant the ſeedling auriculas which were ſown laſt 
autumn, or early in the ſpring, as alſo the polyanthuſes 
that were ſown in the ſpring Naſon ; for it is now time ta 
move them out of the ſeed-bed. | 

Chooſe a ſpot for them, well defended from the mid- 
day ſun. Let the ground. be very neatly dug: rake the 
ſurface even, and immediately put in the plants. 

Let them be planted about four inches aſunder, each 
way, obſerving to clofe the earth very well about them; 
and let them be gently watered. They muſt after this be 


kept clear from weeds, and in dry weather ſhvuld be mo- 


derately watered every two or three days during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, _ | 


Take as bulbous Roots. 


Take up bulbous roots where neceſſary to be done, 
agreeable to the hints given in the two former months, 


1 2. 
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Many forts will now be paſt flowering, and their leaves 
will be decayed, and may then be taken up in order to 
{ſeparate the off-ſets from the principal roots; , ſuch as 


crown imperials, lilies, bulbous irifes, and narciſſuſes; 


ſome late tulips and hyacinths, and many other bulbs. 
Let them be taken up in a dry time, and ſeparating the 


off, ſets from the larger, or parent bulbs; ſome, or the 


whole may occaſionally either be planted again ſoon after 
this removal, or more generally the main bulb; and 
larger off. ſets, properly dried, cleaned, and put up 
till October or November, when the borders and beds 
may be more conveniently dug, and the roots regularly 
lanted. I | : 
. The ſmall off-ſets which are taken at any time from 
bulbous roots, ſhould, as many as you want, be planted 
by. themſelves in a nurſery- bed, and there remain a year or 
two to gather ſtrength, and then are to be planted out 
among the other proper roots in beds or borders. 


— 


Clar lets Lyclnis, Sc. 


The double ſcarlet-lychnis, and 8 other plants of 
the like Kind, may till be propagated by cuttings. 

The cuttings muſt be of the youngeſt flower-ſtems, or 
ſuch as are not become hard and ligneous, and ſhould be 
| planted the beginning of this month, otherwiſe they will 
not root freely: they are now to be prepared and planted 
in the manner as mentioned in the laſt month, and to be 
treated in every reſpect as there directed. 


Moro Graſs-Walks and Lawns. 


Mow eraſs-walks and Jawns regularly in proper time, 
before the graſs grows very rank, performing it generally 
in dewy mornings, or when the graſs is wet, about once 
a week or fortnight, which will keep the graſs moſtly in 
' tolerable: good order. PE . 
The graſs-walks, lawns, & c. ſhould alſo be now and 

then rolled; to render the ſurface firm and even, and is 
a oreat addition to the general requiſite neatneſs of all 
ornamental lawns, and other graſs compartments ; like- 


wiſe proper rolling alſo renders the graſs much eaſier to 


be mowu; and with much more exactneſs and expe- 
dition. " 11 73 2 85 1 Ef hes 


1 
- 


- 
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The edges of graſs bounding gravel-walks, ſurubbery:, 
clumps; borders, & c. ſhould be kept trimmed in cloſe 
and regular. 1 


| Gravel. alls. 1 2434 
Gravel-walks ſhould alſo be kept exceeding clean and 
neat. Let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any ſort of litter to 
remain upon them; and let them alſo be duly rolled- 
To keep theſe walks in decent order, they ſhould, at 
this ſeaſon, be generally rolled at leaſt once or twice 
every week. | | | 
„ Cut Box Eugings. 


Continue to cut or clip edgings of box where it was not 
done the former month. | | . 
Let this be done in a moiſt time; for when box is cut 


. 


* 


in dry hot weather, it is apt to change to a ruſty brown. 


hue, and make a very ſhabby appearance; obſerve in 
clipping theſe edgings to cut them regularly even at top 
and both ſides; and to keep them pretty low, and do not 
let them get too broad. 05 5 5 


Never let them grow higher than about two or three 


inches at moſt, and very little broader than two; they will 


then appear neat. a 


Clip Hedges. f 


Now alſo clip hedges in general, if not gone in June. 
In doing this work, it ſhould be obſerved, that ſuch, 


hedges as are trimmed in the beginning of this month! 


will moſt generally need to be cut again in fix weeks or 
two months? tine. ny | 2 5 
Therefore, when only one cutting in a ſeaſon is intend- 
ed, any requiſite clipping may either be performed now, 


any time this month, or deferred until the latter end 


thereof, or beginning or middle of Auguſt, according as 
opportunity or convenience may ſuit, agreeable. to the 
above intimations; but where there are regular hedges of 


horn-beam, elm, lime, thorn, privet, yew, holly, or uch 


like hedges in gardens, either by way of fence or ornament, 
they ſhould, in order to keep them perfectly neat and cloſe, 
be clipped twice in the ſummer. | 


The firſt clipping ſhould be performed about Midſum-- 
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i mer, or within a fortnight before or after that time; and 
the ſecond ſhould be done in the beginning or middle, or, 

at lateſt, towards the latter end of Auguſt; and as they will 


not ſhoot again the ſame year, they will remain in cloſe 
neat order till next ſummer, -- 


- 


+. [Regulating the Flower Borders, Shrubberies, Qc. . 
Continue to keep proper regulation and neatneſs in the 
general flower - borders, ſhrubberies, and other fimilar 
campartments ; all which, at this ſeaſon, ſhould be pre- 


0 


| ſerved in the completeſt good order. 5 | 
In the general principal flower-horders, beds, &c. 
ſhonld have particular attention to eradicate all. weeds, 
by hoeing, or hand-weeding, as may be convenient, in 
| proper time, in their early advancing growth ; and care- 
Tully adjuſt any irregularity and -unfeemly diforder in the 
', fower-plants ; then let the borders and other compart- 
ments be run over with the rake neatly, clearing off all 
the looſe weeds and other rough litter; forming a clean 
even ſurface; and thus the borders, &c. and their various 
flowers, will have a neat orderly agreeable appearance. 
The clumps and other compartments planted with flow- 
_ ering fhrubs and evergreens ſhould alfo be kept very clean 
from weeds, eſpecially where the ſhrubs ſtand wide enough 
to diſcover the ground, which when weeds appear, ſhould 
- be hoed, and then neatly raked. 5 8 
Look at this time over the flowering ſhrubs and ever- 
_ greens,” and, with a knife, let ſuch as are grown rude be 
Vjÿ; - We. 5 5 3 . 
1 That is, where any ſhrubs have produced ftrong and 
I rambling ſhoots, ſo as either thoſe of the different ſhrubs 
interfere confiderably with each other, or of any par- 
ticular ſhrubs, extending very diſorderly tn a rude, ram- 
bling, or ſtraggling growth, let the ſhoots of ſuch ſhrubs 
be now either cut out, ſhortened, or reduced to ſome order, 
as to continue the head of the plant ſomewhat regular; 
and alſo that every ſhrub may be ſeen diſtinctly without 
crowding upon one another, „ . 
[! Continue to ſtake and tie up the ſtems of ſuch flower- 
ing plants as ftand in need of ſupport. WR 8 
There are now many ſorts that demand that care, and 4 
it ſhould always be done in due time before the plants are 


* 
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broken by the wind, or heavy rains, or borne down 
their own weight, or become of any very irregular growth. 
And in ſtakiug or tying up the different kinds, obſerve, 
as ſaid in the laſt month, to let every ſtake. be well propor- 
tioned to the height of the plant it is to ſupport; for it looks 
ill to ſee the naked ends of takes or ſticks ſtanding, up high 
above the plants. ; 


Obſerve alſo to let the ſtems of the plants be tied up - | 


a neat regular manner to the ſtakes, according to their na- 


ture of growth; and let the tying be alſo done in a neat. 
manner, not ſuffering long ragged ends of the tying to 


hang dangling in fight ; this is often diſregarded, but it 
has a ſlovenly appearauce.  _ 8 | 
Go now and then round the borders, and cut down 
the decayed flower-ſtalks of ſuch plants as are paſt flow- 
ering. . 40 8 | | | 
But this is now. principally to be underſtood of the 
perennial and biennial fibrous-rooted plants: many ef 
theſe kinds will now be gradually going out of bloom, 
and the flower-ſtalks decaying; and which, according as 


the flower declines (except in ſuch where ſeed is wanted), 


mould generally. be cut down cloſe to the head of the 
plant; and, at the ſame time, clear each plant from de- 
cayed leaves; and thus the plants, though paſt flowering, 


will appear more lively and decent, and the advancing 


flowers of others will ſnow to greater advantage. 


* , 
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Budding — Diredtions for pe rforming that Work, © 


1 DDING or inoculating trees and thrubs may * be 


performed in general, both upon fruit-trees, and 


various others occaſionally, to propagate their different 


varieties; alloiting each fort the proper ſtocks on which 
—_— them, generally of their own family, or nearly 
allied. a 47 | 

May now dat, peaches, and nectarines 
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they will then readily furniſh the wall or ef 
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in general, towards the middle of the month; and, the 


proper ſtocks on which to bud theſe ſorts are principally 
thoſe of plums, raiſed moſt generally from the ſtones of 
the fruit, as directed in the work of the Nurſery for 
February, March, October, and November, &c.; and when 
the ſtocks are in the third year's growth, or. when from 
about half an inch, or'a little leſs, to about an inch in di. 


ameter, in the place where the bud is to be inſerted, they 
are then of a proper ſize for that operation. a 
Theſe ſtocks may alfo be raiſed from ſuckers which riſe 


from the roots of plum-trees; and occaſionally by layers, 
to obtain ſtocks of ſome particular ſorts of plums, more 
' peculiarly favourable for ſome choice ſorts of peaches, &c. 


than the chance ſecdling and ſucker ſtocks. 
2 1 And may now alſo bud plums, pears, and cherries; and 


let theſe ſorts be alſo budded upon proper ſtocks, + 
Plums ſhould be budded upon plum-ſtocks, raiſed from 


the ſtones or fuckers. Pears ſucceed beft when budded 
upon pear and quince ſtocks, raiſed by ſowing the kernels; 
but the quince-ſtocks/are alſo raiſed from cuttings, or by 
layers or ſuckers from the roots of the trees. 


The quince is the proper ſtock whereon to bud pears as 


are intended to be dwarfs for walls or efpaliers; and thoſe 
for full ſtandards ſhould be budded on'pear-ſtocks, or upon 
.quince-ſtocks for ſmall ſtandards, and on which they will 


generally bear ſooner. - 


In performingthe operation of budding fruit-trees, regard 


muſt be had whether the tree is intended to be a, dwarf for 
the wall or eſpalier, or for a ſtandard ; and muſt be accord- 


_ ingly performed lower or higher in the ſtock; but remember 


that the head of the ſtock is not now to be cut oftlJ 
Where the trees are intended for the wall or eſpalier, the 


budding muſt always be done near the ground; that is, 


chooſe a ſmooth part of the ſtock at about the height of 
ſix or eight inches, and in that part of the ſtock let the 
bud be inſerted. . © N | 


This is the proper height to bud the ſtocks, in order to 
raiſe dwarf trees, or common wall-trees, and for eſpaliers ; 


\ palier, from the 
very bottom, with proper bearing wood. 


-- But when it is intended to raiſe ſtandard trees, either 


common detached ſtandards, or for walls, &c. the budding 
muſt be performed higher in the ſtock. PR Ig 
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To raiſe full, and half-ſtandards, the Aba be budded 


at the height of three, four, or even ſix feet. But for this 
purpoſe mind to chooſe ſtocks that are grown to a 


proper ſize, for this muſt always be obſerved wien the 
ſtocks are to be budded at that height; ox, for dwarf ſtand- 
ards, may bud lower in the ſtocks, ix to twelve or em: 
een inches. 

The manner of performing the work of buddingy or in- 
oculating, is this: 

Tn the firſt place, be provided with a proper budding. 
knife, or ſharp pen-Kknife, with a flat ivory haft. The haft 
ſhould be ſomewhat taper, and quite thin at the end; which 


knife and haft is to be uſed as hereafter directed; and alſo 
provide ſome new baſs mats for bandages; ; and let this, 


before you uſe it, be ſoaked in water. 15 | 
In the next place, you are to provide a parcel dit -cut> 
tings of the reſpective trees from which you intend to take 


the buds: theſe cuttings muſt be ſlroots of the ſame ſam- 


mer's growth, and mult be cut from ſuch trees as are in 


health, bear well and ſhoot freely, minding to chooſe ſuch 
ſhoots as have middling ſtrength, and are free in their 
growth, but not luxuriant. 


Having your cutiings, knife, baſs, nnd every thing ready, 


then proceed in the following manner : 


Having recourſe” to the proper ſtocks for buddingy 0 


buds are to be inſerted into the ſide, one on each ſtock, at 
the height before explained; the heads of the ſtocks to re- 
main entire for the preſent, and contiunued till next ſprings 


only, preparatory to the budding, to cut away now any 
lateral ſhoots from the ſtock, near where the bud is tobe 


inſerted: then, in a ſmooth part of the fide of the Rock, 
with the above- mentioned knife, make a croſs cut intoithe 


rind or bark quite to the firm-wood; then from the middle 
of the croſs cut, let another be made downwards; about 


an inch and a half or two inches in lengthy fo that- the! two 
cuts together form a T, in which inſert due bull. 


Then get one of your cuttings or. en and take off 


the bud in this manner: 

Vou are to begin toward the low es, or Wert end of 
the ſhoot; and in the firſt place, cut off all the leaves, but 
obſerving to leave part of the foot-ſtalk of each remain- 


ing; then, about an inch below the lower buch or eve, 


make a croſs cut in the thont, almoſt half way through, 
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with the; knife flanting «upward, and with a clean cut, 
bring it out about half an inch above the eye or bud, de- 
taching the bud with part of the bark and wood thereto, 
Then immediately let that part of the wood which was 
taken off with the bud. be ſeparated from the bark in 
which is contained the bud; and this is readily done with 
your knife, placing the point of it between the bark and 
wood at one end, and ſo pull off the woody part, which 
will readily part from the bark; then quickly examine the 
| inſide to ſee if the internal eye of the bud be left; for if there 
| appears a ſmall hole, the eye is gone with the wood, and is 


the bud is good, and is to be immediately inferted in the 
ſtock; obſerving, for the reception of the bud, to raiſe 
gently. with the haft of your knife the bark of the ſtock on 
each fide of the perpendicular flit, from the croſs cut 
above, and directly introduce the bud with the bark-fide 


wood, placing it as ſmooth as poſſible, with the eye of the 


| ſerving, if the bud be too long for the inciſion in the ſtock, 
ſhorten it accordingly, when inſerted, by a clean cut of the 
knife, ſo as to make it ſlip in readily, and lie, perfectly 
cloſe in every part. . 


Having thus fixed the bud, let the ſtock in that part be 
immediately bound round with a ſtring of new baſs mat, 
beginning a little below the cut, and proceeding upwards, 

drawing it cloſely round to about an inch above the top of 

the lit; but be ſure to miſs the eye of the bud, bringing 
the tying cloſe to it below and above, only juſt leaving the 


and this finiſhes the work for the preſent. 

In three weeks or a month after the inoculation is per- 
formed, the buds will have united with the ſtock, which 
is diſcoverable by the bud appearing plump; and thoſe 
that have not taken will appear black and decayed: there- 
fore let the bandages of thoſe which have taken be looſen- 
ed; and this is done in order to give free courſe to the 
| ſap, that the bud, according as it ſwells, may not be 
pinched; for were the bandages ſuffered to remain as firſt 
tied, they would cramp the buds, and ſpoil them. To 
prevent this, it would be moſt adviſable to looſen them 
all in about three weeks, or, at fartheſt, a month after bud- 
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bud in the middle, and with its central point upwards; ob- 


eye of the bud open; tying the bandage cloſe and neatly ; 


outward, inſerting it gently in between the bark and the 


—— 
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ding; which concludes the work till next March; as 
until which time the bud remains dormant, then it ſhoots 
forth with vigour. 3 

At that time, i. e. the beginning of March, you are to 
obſerve, that as the heads of the ſtocks are ſtill remaining, 
they muſt then be cut down near the place of inoculation, 
that the whole nouriſhment may go to that part, for the 
growth of the adyancing bud ſhoot to form the future tree; 
therefore, obſerving to cut down or head each ſtock either 
about a hand's breadth. above the inſertion of the bud; 
and this part of the ſtock left above, may remain till next 
ſpring; and will ſerve whereto to tie, for ſupport, the 
main ſhoot, which the bud of inoculation makes the firſt 
ſummer; or you may head the ſtock down at once almoſt 


Y Tow WW 


1 cloſe near the bud, or but a little above, cutting behind it 
t in a flanting manner upward.—See new-budded trees in 
e March, &C. | | ; 3 
e After this heading down of the ſtocks, the buds will 
e ſoon after puſh forth ſtrongly, one ſhoot from each, gene- 
J- rally advancing in ſtrong growth, two or three feet long the 
5 ſame year. 1 | „ 
e The moſt general ſeaſon to bud or inoculate is from 
y about the beginning and middle of this month, till near 
the ſame time in Auguſt, according to the forward- 
Ee nets in growth of the ſhoots of the different trees you 
3 would bud from; and this you may always eaſily 
8, know by trying the buds; and when they will readily 
ff part from the wood, as above mentioned in the work, 
ig it is then the proper time to bud the ſeveral kinds of 


ne fruit, and other trees and ſhrubs that will grow by that 
ES. method, | - 8 | 


A Examine the Trees which avere budded laft $ ummer. 
a Look over the trees which were budded laſt ſu mmer, and 


| let all the ſhoots that ariſe from the ſtock, beſides the bud 
* moot, be diſplaced; for theſe would rob the proper ſnoot 
HE of ſome nouriſhment |} 2 
The buds will now have made vigorous ſhoots; if any 
T ſeem to require ſupport, let them now be properly ſecured, 
either with ſtakes, or tied to that part of the Rock left 
10. above the bud, when headed down. on. 
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Crafied Trees. 


Grafted: trees ſhould alſo be at times looked over, in 
order to diſplace all ſach ſhoots as are at any time pro- 
duced ſrom the ſtocks, &c. | 


- Examine alſo if any of the grafts have made ſuch 
vigorous ſhoots as to require ſupport, and let them be 


ſecured. 


| | \ 
2 W ſeedling Firs. 

This! is now a proper time to thin and tranſplant ſome 
of the choiceſt kinds of ſeedling firs and pines. 

But this 1s to. be underſtood principally where the plants 
ſtand very thick in the ſeed- bed, and it is better (though 
at this ſeaſon is attended with trouble) than to ſuffer them 
all to remain in the ſeed-bed till the ſpring, becauſe, where 


they ſtand, very thick, they would be 0 to draw, and ſpoil 


one another. 


They will. ſucceed | very well when tranſplanted at 
this time, but require particular care to ſhade and water 


them 3 


Beds ey” be prepared for them about three or four feet 


broad: the ſurface muſt be raked even, and then put in the 


plants about three or four inches apart, and let them be im- 
mediatel) gently watered. 

The plants muſt be ſhaded every day from the ſun, until 
they have taken root: and this muſt not be omitted, other- 
wiſe the full ſun would ſoon exhauſt. their eſſentials of 
vegetation; and let them alſo be duly ſupplied with pro. 


5 per waterings in dry weather; both till freſh-rooted, and 
. afterwards occaſionally ; but always moderately, 


They will ſoon take root provided they are duly treat- 
ed as above directed; and will get ſome ſtrength. by Mi- 


chaelmas to enable them to endure the cold in winter; and 


thoſe which remain in the ſeed-bed will have more room 
to proceed in a ſtronger growth, giving them directly a 
good watering, as ſoon as the others are thinned out, to 


ſettle the looſened earth cloſe about their roots; and they 


will be moſtly of proper growth for planting out as above, 


in autumn or following ſpring. 


Bat, to repeat the caution, be fore to let fuch OE 


ch . 
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as are tranſplanted at this time be properly ſhaded from the 
ſun, or all will be loſt. ' : 


Taoculate and lay curious Shrubs. 


Inoculate roſes. This is to be underſtood priucipally | 


of ſoine of the curious kinds, ſuch-as the moſs Provence, 
and othersthat ſeldom produce fuckers, or at leaſt but ver 


ſparingly ; for it is by ſuckers from the root that moſt of 
the common kinds of roſes are propagated. | 


Therefore ſuch kinds of roſes as ſend up no ſuckers 
may be propagated by inoculation, and this is the pro- 
per time. h | 

The budding is to be performed upon ſtocks raiſed from 
roſe ſuckers that have been tranſplanted, from any of the 
common kinds. 1 n 

Som, ſorts of roſes as do not produce ſuckers may alſo 
be propagated by layers, which ſhould be layed in the 
autumn ſeaſon; or ſome of the ſame year's ſhoots may be 
layed at Midſummer, and the beginning of this month; and 
they will ſometimes be rooted by Michaelmas. 
Jaſmines of ſome particular ſorts being propagated prin- 
cipally by budding, ſuch as the Italian and ſome other 
curious kinds, may now be performed in, general any 
time this month; the common white jaſmine is the proper 
ſtock upon which to bud moſt of the ſorts. or 

Some of the curious ſorts of jaſmines may alſo be pro- 
pagated by layers, but which ſhould generally be layed in 
the ſpring, the young branches of the laſt year; or'if ſome 
of the young ſhoots of the ſame year be layed in June, and 
beginning of this month, they will ſometimes put out the 
roots the ſame ſeaſon, well rooted by autumn. 


And ſome of the curious ſorts may alſo be propagated by 


cuttings, particularly that called the Cape jaſmine; but theſe 
ſhould be planted in pots plunged in a hot-bed. This ſort 
muſt be kept in the green-houſe all winter, a2 
This is alſo the proper time to inoculate many other 
curious kinds of trees and ſhrubs, ſuch as are occaſionally 
propagated by that proceſs, | 


Watering. . 


Watering in very dry weather muſt ſtill be duly practiſed 
in the ſeed-beds of trees and ſhrubs, & c. : 


. 
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- Theſe beds of the more delicate kinds of ſmall young 
ſeedlings will, in a very dry time, require to be watered, 
at leaſt once every two or three days; and it will be a 
great advantage to the growth of the young plants in 
general; but let the waterings be done with moderation; 


time, 
Cleaning and regulating the Nurſery. 


Should continue proper care to keep the nurſery clean 
and in decent regular order: let weeds be diligently eradi- 
cated wherever they appear in advancing growth ; and 
particularly in the ſeed-beds of ſmall young plants of 
any kind. | | | 


Nothing is ſo deſtructive in ſeed-beds as large weeds; 
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fore they grow to any great head; for if permitted to grow 
conſiderably, and continue in a large over- running growth, 
they will do the young trees and ſhrubs of every kind more 


. owns 7 


would be able to recover in twelve months. IM 
Let the nurſery in general be kept always as clean as 
_ poſſible from weeds ; for this will nor only be an advan- 
clean. | | 
- When weeds appear between rows of tranſplanted 
trees, ſuch may be at all times eaſily and expedi- 
_ tiouſly deſtroyed, by applying a good fharp hoe to them 
in dry days. 3 5 : 
One thing is to be particularly obſerved in the article of 
weeds ; viz. not to iuffer them in any part of the nurſery 
to ftand to perfect their ſeeds; for was that permitted, the 
ſeeds would ſhed upon the ground, and lay a foundation 
for a ſeven-years* crop. . 


— 


not to water too heavily, or to give too much at any one 


they ſhould be therefore always taken out with care, be- 
injury in two or three weeks at this feafon, than they 


tage to the plants, but it alſo looks well to fee a nurſery 
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Orange and Lemon Trees. 
| O® ANGE and lemon trees ſhould now be well attended 
when the weather is dry, in order to ſupply them with 
water at leaſt two or three times a week ; or ſometimes 
every day in very hot dry weather. ISS 1 
here any orange and lemon-trees have now a great 
crop of young fruit ſet upon them, ſhould be looked over 
with attention, in order to thin the fruit, where they 
are produced confiderably too cloſe to one another in 
cluſters. 55 : 


In doing this, mind to thin them regularly, leaving no 


fruit too near to one another in cluſters; and let the num- 
ber of fruit on the different trees be proportioned in ſome 
degree to the particular ſtrength and growth of each, 
leaving, however, a plentiful ſupply in moderation; thin- 
ning them only where in cluſters, and where very thickly 
ſet; and generally leave the principal ſupply chiefly on 
ſuch ſhoots or branches as have apparently ſtrength enough 
to bring them to ſome tolerable proper ſize; and let the 
number of fruit on each branch be proportioned accord- 
ingly, being careful to leave the forwardeſt, moſt pro- 
tree, and obſerve a proper medium 1n general, | 

Thoſe trees which have now a ſufficient quantity of 
fruit ſet upon them may be diveſted of all flowers that 
afterwards make their appearance, if wanted for domeſtic 
occaſions, ſo as there may be no unneceſſary growth to 
exhauſt the nouriſhment which is now ſo neceſlary to the 
growth of the new-ſet fruit. | 


miſing, and beſt-placed fruit, not too many on a weakly - 


: "Refreſhing the Orange 1 5 8 Tree Tubs with Ne c 
2 Eart , | | | Fi 


Where the pots or tubs of orange trees were not lately 


refreſhed with ſome new earth applied to the top a ſmall 
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| 


depth in the former months, that work ſhould now be per- 


formed; it will be of great uſe in forwarding the growth of 


the new-ſet fruit, and it will alſo greatly enliven the plants, 
and do them much good. gs | 

In doing this, take care to looſen the earth in the top 
of the pots or tubs to a little depth, and take ſome out; 
then fill it up again directly with freſh earth, and give it 


ſome water. | 


Propagate various Enotics by Cuttings, Cc. 
Plant cuttings or flips of myrtles, to propagate them; 
alſo geraniums and African ſages, ciſtuſes, and ſeveral other 


exotic ſhrubs, un may be propagated by planting cut- 
1 


tings of the young ſhoots thereof any time in this month: 
but if done the beginning of the month, there will be the 
oreater chance of their ſucceeding. . | 1 
Several ſorts will readily take root in common earth, 
without the aſſiſtance of artificial warmth, and particularly 
moſt of the ſhrubby kinds of geraniums ; but all the ſorts 
of cuttings may be greatly forwarded if planted in pots, 


and plunged in a moderate hot- bed. 


In chooſing the cuttings, &c. let them be taken from 


ſuch trees as are healthy and ſtrong, and ſhoot freely. 


Chooſe proper ſhoots; theſe ſhould now be principally of 


the ſame ſummer's growth, taking them off in proper 


lengths, about three, four, or five, to ſix or eight inches; 
but the myrtle cuttings not more than about three or four 


inches long; and the geraniums may be five, fix, or eight 
inches, or more. r * | 


| r ; 
| Having procured ſuch cuttings as above, let the leaves 


be taken olf more than half way up, and then plant 
them. pL 30331 £1 B 55 A 7 | . 
But although the above cuttings, and ſeveral others of 
the bardier ſorts of grt en- houſe ſhrubs, will take root with- 


out the help of artificial heat, and particularly, as above 


| hinted, all the ſhrubby kinds of geraniums, alſo the myrtles, 


& c. which will grow in a bed or pots of common earth; 
yet, if planted in pots and plunged in a gentle heat, either 
it would greatly forward their rooting. 8 

However, when a hot · bed cannot be readily obtained, 


of any common hot - bed, or the bark- bed in the ſtove, &c. 


and that it is intended to propagate the myrtle, gerauium, 
or any other of the common green-houſe ſhrubs, by cut- 


a 


ſe 


freely at top. 
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tings, let ſome wide earthen garden-pans, or otherwiſe 
large pots of rich light earth be prepared. 

into thoſe pots let the cuttings be planted, at about two,. 
three, or four inehes apart, according to their ſize of 
growth, and the quantity intended of the different ſorts of 


plants; inſerting each cutting two-thirds into the earth; 


or ſmall myrtle cuttings within an inch of their tops: 
others of larger ſizes inſerted with the tops two, three, or 
four inches above: but the geraniums, and ſome others of 
ſimilar growth, will ſucceed bv much larger cuttings than 
myrtles, and other hard-wooded ſhrabby kinds. | 


As ſoon as they are planted, give à moderate watering, 


and this ſettles the earth cloſe about every plant, 
Then immediately place the pots either in one of the 
common garden-frames, and put on the lights, or you may 


cover down each pot with a hand or bell-glaſs. 


After thisthe cuttings are to be occaſionally ſhaded with 
ſingle mats, in the middle of hot days when the ſun ſhines, 
till they are rooted, and muſt be moderately watered, 


But, as before obſerved, the cuttings of moſt ſorts of 
geraniums in particular, being planted either in a ſhady 
border, or in pots placed in a fimilar ſituation, or occaſion- 


ally ſhaded, they will-moſtly ſoon ſtrike root, and grow 
It is the beſt method to plant the myrtles and all other 
cuttings and {lips of green-houſe plants in pots, &.; and 


then, if they ſhould not happen to be well rooted before 


winter, -the pots with the cuttings can be moved into the 


green-houſe.. 3 
ror ſome further particulars in planting myrtle cuttings, 
fee June. | | | . 


Plant Cuttings, Oc. of ſucculent Plants. 


This 1s alſo a proper time to plant cuttings and flips of 
moſt kinds of ſucculent plants. | TED 
Particularly euphorbiums; all the ſorts of ficoideſes 


and ſedums, with the torch-thiſtle; and the other kinds 


of cereuſes, and alſo the Indian fig; and many other ſuc- 
culent kinds. | 


The method of propagating theſe kinds of plants is eaſy 
enough; it is done principally: by cuttings; and the ma- 


nagement of them 1s this ; 
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In the firſt place, it will be proper to obſerve, that the 


tan- bark. 17 55 8 Cn SO, 
Next, let it he obſerved, that as many of the ſucculent 
plants differ widely in the manner of their growth, no 
particular length can be properly aſſigned the cuttings, but 
muſt be taken as they can be found, from two or three to 


fix, ſeven, or eight inches in length, according to the growth 


of the particular, plants. 


_ Having. fixed upon the cuttings, let them with a ſharp. 


Knife be ſeparated at one cut from the mother plant, or 
ſome ſorts ſlipped off, and then be immediately laid 
in a dry place in the green-houſe, &c. out of the ſun, 
till the bottom, or cut part, be dried or healed over; be- 
. cauſe, if they were to be planted before that was effected, 
the moiſture from the wound would, in the very fucculent 
kinds, rot the cutting in that part. os | 
When they have lain a few days, or probably, in ſome 
of the moſt ſucculent kinds, a week or more, they will be 
in proper order for planting let ſome pots be filled with 
dry light compoſt ; this being done, plant the cuttings in 
the pots, ſeveral in each of the ſmaller cuttings, or in ſome 
larger ſorts, plant them ſingly in ſmall pots, and cloſe the 
earth well abdut tien. "Bp 
Then immediately plunge the pots to their rims, either in 
the hot-houſe bark-bed, or in a common hot-bed, under the 
glaſſes, and ſhade them with mats, in the middle of ſunny 
days, till the cuttings are rooted, and give now and then. 
a little water. HE + 1. 1 
But, as in default of a hot-bed, many of the green- 
bouſe ſucculent cuttings will take root in any common 
light earth, they may either be planted in ſuch, or in 
pots, plunging theſe into the earth, and cover them either 
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with hand-glaſſes, or a frame and glaſſes, managing them 
as above. or | e OB.” > 
| Likewife ſuckers of ſucculent exotics may be planted 
now, ſuch as thoſe of aloes and many other ſorts, in pots 

of light foil; watered and placed in a ſhady ſituation till 
they ſtrike fre ſli root. co | | 


Cn 
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TD SIXT: 


W. atering and cleaning the Green- Houſe Plants. 
In dry weather, the green-houſe plants in general ſhould 
be very duly ſupplied with water; as the earth in the pots, 
Kc. will now dry very faſt, and require to be often moiſt- 1 


3 — Bb <a 
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ened. | | | | | 
J Some of theſe plants will require a little water in dry ll 
: weather every day ; particularly the plants in ſmall pots. I 
t Others will need a refreſhment every other day; and ſome” ||} 
F once in three or four days, according to the ſize of the | 
5 different pots or tubs, and as they are leſs or more expoſed [ 
totheſun. Let them, therefore, be looked over every day, | 
Dp WW and let ſuch as want water be accordingly ſupplied with - | 
r that article. | A 
d Hut let this be now particularly obſerved, in ſuch places 
n where the plants are expoſed to the full fun; for in ſuch a 
85 ſituation the plants will want to be very often watered, or | 
d, moſtly every day when very hot weather. | ll 
ny Let the plants be cleared from decayed leaves ; and let l 
all the pots and tubs be alſo kept always very clean and 
Ne neat, clearing away all riſing weeds, and any ſorts of 
De looſe litter; and looſen and freſher the ſurface of the earth _ || 
th in the-pots, &c. > | 1 
= | | Siufting into larger Pots. | 
he Where any of the green-houſe plants, young or old, [ 
2 in want of larger pots, they muſt ſtill be removed into I! 
un uch. e | | | = 
he In performing this operation, mind to take the plant out | | 
ny of the preſent pot, with the ball entire; and then, with a [ 
En. fharp knife, pare off any decayed or dry matted roots on i 
the ſides and bottom of the ball of earth; and at the ſame | 
en- time take away a little of the outward old earth, both from lt 
JOIN. the (ides and bottom of the ball. 3 | 
in The ball being thus trimmed, ſet the plant immediately 
her in the larger pot, and fill up all around with ſome freſh earth, 


and then give ſome water. 
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The pots are then to be removed to a ſomewhat ſhady 

ſituation, not immediately under trees, &c. but where the 
plants may enjoy, the free air above, and umbrous protec- 


tion from the ſun in the great heat of the day; and ſupply 
them with proper waterings. = 


Looſcning and giving ſome freſh Earth to the Pots in general. 


At this time it will be proper to examine the earth in 
all rhe pots and thbs ; and where it is inclinable to bind, 
let the ſurface be carefully looſened to a little depth, break- 
mg the earth ſmall with the hand; and add, art the ſame 
time, if not lately done in any of the preceding months, 
a little ſprinkling of freſh earth, and vie lay the ſurface 
ſmooth. | 5 0 
This little dreffing will do the plants, at this time, more 
good than many people might think; but in particular to 
ſuch plants as are in fmall pots. | | 
But this might now be practiſed on all the pots and tubs 
in general, and it would very much refreſh all the dif- 
"wo ſorts of plants, aud have a neat appearance of good 
culture. 0» | „„ 


Propagate Green-houſe Plants by Layers. > 


This is ſtill a proper time to make layers of many kinds 
of ſhrubby exotics of the green- houſe. Let it be obſerved, 
it is the ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's growth that are the 
moſt proper parts to lay naw. MTS | 
*Many ſorts may be propagated by that method, and 


to increaſe; but let it be done in the beginning, of the 
month. „ „ ; 
By that method you may propagate myrtles, Jaſ- 
mines, pomegranates, oleanders, granadillas, and ſuch 
like ſhrubs. * #5 | 


Bud Orange and Lemon Trees. 
you may begin to bud orange and lemon-trees. | 


. £4 * 


Theſe trees are propagated by inoculating them upon 
| Rocks raiſed from the kernels of their fruit procured in 


good as any for this purpoſe, 


- 


a trial may now be made on ſuch kinds as you delire 


About the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, 


the ſpring; and ſuch as are found in rotten fruit are as 


4 
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Theſe kernels muſt be ſown in the ipring (that is in 
March or April), in pots of rich earth; then, in order to 
forward the vegetation of the ſeed, that the plants may 
ſoon come up, and advance in a clean free growth ſeve- 
ral inches high the ſame year, it is adviſable to have the 
pots plunged in a hot-bed; and in two, three, or four 
weeks at fartheſt, the plants will come up, when they muſt 
be allowed ſome air and water at times; in fix weeks or 
two months after the plants are up, they may be tranſ- 
-planted ſingly into ſmall pots, or may remain tiil next 
pring, if very ſmall, and not growing very thick to- 
gether. | 8 . < 8 

They muſt be planted ſingly, into half- penny or three- 
farthing pots, at the ſame time giving them ſome water; 
the ſaid pots are to be plunged into a new hot-bed, 
abſerving to give air by raiſing the glaſſes behind, and 
ſhade them in the middle of ſunny days; the glafſes are 
to be kept over them conſtantly, till about the firſt or 
ſecond week in Auguſt; but obſerving as the plants riſe 
in height, to raiſe the frame, that they may have full | 
liberty to ſhoot; but in Auguil, as above ſaid, they are | 


to be expoſed by degrees to the open air: this muſt be done 
by raiſing the glaſſes to a good height, and afterwards 
taking them quite away. | | 


TT With this management, you may raiſe them to the | 
height of eighteen or twenty inches (eſpecially the ſecond | 
4 year) by the middle of Auguſt : they muſt be removed into 1 

| | the green-houſe about a week or ten days before Michael- 
} mas, placing them near the windows, and there to remain 

8 all winter. | * VP a | 
> Then 'in the ſpring (that is, about March or April), 

it will be of much advantage to ſhift them into large 

E pots; then to plunge the pots in a gentle hot-bed , ma- 
h naged as above, it 'would bring them forward greatly ; 

but obſerving to begin in the latter end of May to harden 
them to the air, and to let them enjoy the tree air more 
fully in June and July; and then expoſed wholly there- 

"Pp to in Auguſt, that they may harcen in a proper degree 

before winter, p | 11 

on The young plants, thus managed, will, in the ſecond or 
bt third ſummer, be fit to be inoculated, which muſt be in 
as the third or fourth week in July, or firſt week in Auguſt : 


at the time of budding it will be proper to take them into 
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a green-houſe, or where they can be defended from too 
much rain, and enjoy the light, and plenty of air. When 
in the green-houſe, &c. it” will be proper to turn that 


fide of the plants wherein the bud is inſerted from 


the ſun; and, when the ſun ſhines freely upon the 
plants, it will be proper to fcreen them with mats during 
the greateſt heat. | | 

But in order to make the buds take more freely, you 
may plunge the pots into a moderate hot-bed of tanner's 
bark a fortnight or three weeks, made in a glaſs-caſe, or 
green- houſe, or ahy deep bark-pit which can be occaſion- 
ally defended at top with glaſſes, giving plenty of free 
air; but removing them out of the bark-bed, after re- 
maining therein the above time. | 


The plants muſt be kept in the green-houſe all winter; 


but in ſpring, about the month of March or April, it 
would be of eſſential advantage to prepare a moderate 
hot-bed, in a glaſs-caſe, made with tan-bark, if it can be 
had; if not, a bed of hot dung, and lay ſome earth, or 
rather tan thereon, to plunge the pots in : into either of 
theſe beds the pots are to be plunged; obſerving, at this 
time, to cnt the head of the ſtock off- two or three inches 
above the bud. In this bed they muſt be well, ſupplied 
with water, and freſh air admitted every day, by raiſing 
or ſliding ſome of the glaſſes a little way open. By 
the middle or latter end of July, the buds will have 
made ſhoots perhaps a foot or eighteen inches, and 
fometimes two feet long, or more; at which time you 
muſt allow them more and more free air every . 
and ſo begin in Auguſt to expoſe them fully, to harden 
them, ſo as to be able to ſtand in the green-houſe all winter 
among the other plants. 1 . 
Any young orange or lemon-trees, or other foreign 
trees or ſhrubby plants from Italy, &c, that were planted 
in the ſpring, and plunged in atan-bed in a glaſs-caſe, 
&c. to forward their rooting, and production of top 
ſhoots, ſhould now have a large portion of free air ad- 
mitted, frequently watered, and in very hot ſunny days 
be moderately ſhaded. Sole oy Pome arte} vl 
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EVENT calm and clear day, admit air freely into the 
— hot-houſe, '' BE 

For now, as the pine-apples in particular will begin 
to ripen, freſh air is a very neceſſary article. This is 
needful to improve the flavour of the ripening fruit, and 
alſo to promote the growth of thoſe which are ſtill 


ſwelling, and will prove materially beneficial to the 


exotics in general of this department. So that at this 
ſeaſon, let the glaſſes be drawn open ſome confiderable 


width, increaſing the portion of air as the heat of the day 


o 


advances, LS STR 302 

The pines muſt alfo, in general, be very duly ſupplied 
with water, They will need it pretty often, but let mode- 
ration be at all times obſerved. _. 


But in particular, ſuch plants whoſe fruit is begin- 


ning to ripen muſt be very ſparingly watered; but it 
will, notwithſtanding,” be proper to allow them ſome, 
though too much would very much debaſe the flavour 


of the fruit. » 


Of propagating the Pine-Apple Plants." | 
Pine-apple plants are propagated both by planting the 


crown or head of leaves which grow on the topof the fruit, 


the ſuckers at its baſe, and by ſuckers from the root of 
the old plants. Either or all of thoſe methods are equally 
eligible; each fruit or apple produces at top one crown. or 
head, and ſometimes ſeveral ſmall ſuckers at its baſe ; and 


the old plants moſtly always furniſn a ſupply of bottom 


Tuckers ; all which productions, being detached and plant- 


ed, take root freely, become the proper ſucceſſional plants, 


and in two years will produce fruit in full perfection; 
and at the ſame time a progeny of crowns and ſuckers, as 
above, for a further ſucceſſion to ſucceed the old plants, 
which never produce fruit but once. | 
Theſe ſeveral productions for propagation, either the 
crowns at the top of the fruit, ſuckers at bottom, or ſuck - 


* 


* 
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ers from the old plants, are generally fit to take off for 
\ planting when the fruit is ripe ; and thoſe annexed to the 
fruit are to be ſeparated at the time the fruit is ſerved at, 
table, eſpecially the crowns, and reſerved for the purpoſe 
of propagation, managing them as hereafter directed: and 
the. ſuckers ariſing immediately from the plants may be 
taken off any time when they are arrived at the proper 
ſtate of growth; which, like thofe on the fruit, is alſo 
commonly about the time the fruit has attained to its due 
perfection of ripeneſs, or very ſoon after; they being ge- 
nerally arrived to the due maturity to be ſeparated from 
the mother plant, when they are about four or five, to ſix 
or ſeven inches long, and their lower part aſſumes ſome- 
what of a brown colour. f Oak, 


But obſerving, 'that in conſequence of any of the old- 
fruiting plants not furniſhing bottom ſuckers, or that 


the ſuckers are very ſmall, and that it is required to have 
as large a ſupply of young plants as poſſible, you may, 
as ſoon as the fruit is cut, take up the pots of ſuch plants 
out of the bark-bed, cut down the leaves to fix inches at 
the bottom, pull off alſo the under leaves round the bot- 
tom of the plant, and then take a little of the old earth 
from the top of the pot, fill it up again with ſome freſh 
compoſt, and give ſome water. Fhen replunge them in 
a tan-bark or dung hot-bed, where there is a tolerable britk 
heat; and, from time to time, moderately watered: - 
The old plants, with this management, will ſoon put 
out ſome good ſuckers; and when they are grown to the 


length:of about four, five, or ſix inches, they are then to 


be taken of from the mother plant, and prepared for 
„ | he | 

the crowns, with reſpect to the purpoſe of propagation and 
order of planting, to furnith a ſucceſſion of new plants, is 
o N . 


The crowns which ariſe upon the top of the fruit, and any | 


ſuckers at the baſe, are to be taken off when the fruit is ſerv- 


ed at table, ſeparated by a gentle twift; then, if wanted for 


propagation, returned to the gardener's care to prepare for 
lanting, taking off ſome of the lower leaves towardstheroot- 
ing part; and then lay the plants on a ſhelf, either in agreen- 


boufe, or ſhady part of the ſtove, or that of ſome dry 


room, till the part that adhered to the fruit 15 pertecily 


% 


! ; 5 a . 
The management of the ſuckers in general, as alſo of 
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healed,. which 1s generally effefted in a few days, and are 
then to be planted as below. | 

The rogt- (uckers ſhould he taken-from the KY ani. 

wen the. lower end changes. ſomewhat brown, and 
teke off ſome of their under leaves: then lay them in 

: dry place till the part that joined to the plant is heal - 
ea ape become dry and firm, which will require five or 
fix days. . 

They are then, both crowns and ſuckers to be planted - 
in the following manner: 

Being furniſhed with ſome. ſmall pats, and having ſome 
proper campolt previouſly prepared, of light rich garden 
earth, mellow ſurface loam, and rotten. dung, having been 
all well incorporated together, fill the pots therewith ; 
which done, let one crown or ſucker be-planted into 
cach pot ; fix it properly, and let the earth be well cloſed, 
and give each a very little water, juſt to ſettle the earth 
equally about the bottom of the plants. 

Then let the pots be directly plunged to their rims in 
the bark-bed, which thould be of a tolerable good heat to 
make them ſtrike. 

But, for want of conveniences for a berkedinl, you may 
make a hot-bed of new horſe-dung to ſtrike the ſuckers 

and crowns, and it is a very good method. 

This bed ſhould be made for one, two, or more garden 
frames, according to the number of plants. The bed 
muſt be made at leaſt two feet and a half, or three feet 
high, of dung; and as ſoon as it is made put on the frame; 
And i in five or ſix days, or at leaſt when the burning heat ic 
over, lay i in as much tan- -bark, either new or old, or any 
kind of dry earth, but tan is preferable, as will cover the bed 
all over, about five or ſix inches thick. - 

Then, when. the dung has warmed the bark or earth, 
and having planted. the crowns and ſuckers. accordingly, 

let the pots be plunged in it to their rims, and put on the 
glaſſes, obſerving to raiſe them a little every day, to let out 
the ſteam and to admit air, and ſhade them from the mid- 
day ſun; and give occaſional moderate waterings. | 

They will thus ſoon emit radical _—_ ſtrike root in the 
earth, and advance in growth. 


Care M ripe Pine-Apples, and the Oreruns of them, As PEE 
As the pige- 35 ples will 9 ripen _ care ſhould be 
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ad to gather them when in due perfection, and before too 


ripe; generally cutting them in a morning; each with ſe- 


veral inches of the ſtalk; and with the crown of leaves at 


top, till ſerved at tabe. (0314 


method 2 


to the depth o 


Obſerve, bowever, when the pine- apple is to be eaten, 
that as the crown of leaves which grows at top, and any 
young ſuckers at the baſe, being proper for propagating the 
plants, when taken from the fruit, they, if particularly 
wanted for increaſe, ſhould be ſaved in proper care, in 
order for planting. © . 50 SHS 
. Theſe generally make ſtrong and healthy plants; but 
before the crowns, &c. are, planted, let them, as ſoon as 
taken from the fruit, be laid in a ſhady place, in the ſtove, 
or green-houſe, &c. till the bottom is quite dry, and then 


__ planted ſingly in ſmall pots, and treated as directed above 


in the general management of the crowns and ſuckers. 


Shifting the Succeſſion Fus apple Plants. 


Nou ſhift the pines which are to produce fruit next ſeaſon 
into the pots where they are to remain. TY 


But this need not be done till the laſt week in the 


month; or may with equal propriety be deferred till the 


beginning of Auguſt: however, if thought convenient, 
the firſt- mentioned time, let the pots, and a proper quan- 


tity of new compoſt, be provided, and brought to the 


| 2 where the plants are: then, having all things ready, 
let the pots with the plants be taken up out of the bark- 


bed, and let them. be ſhifted according to the following 


*% 


In 'the firſt. place put ſome compoſt into each new pot, 


inch or two deep. 2 


In this manner let the whole be ſhifted, and let them be 
immediately gently watered, and then plunge them directly 
again into the bark- be.. | | 


- * 


But the bark- bed muſt be firſt ſtirred up with a fork to 


the bottom to revive the declining, heat; and at the ſame 
time obſerving, that if the bark is much waſted, or is be- 


- 


come very earthy, and not likely to produce a due warmth, 


two, three, or four inches. Then let each 
plant be taken out of its preſent pot, with the ball, if 
poſſible, entire, and place it immediately into the larger 
pot, and fill up round the ball with more of the compoſt, 
and let the top of the ball be alſo covered therewith an 


1 3 


ſuckers, ſuch plants as you would 


22 
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you ſhould add about one third, or at leaſt-one; fourth 
of new bark or tan, which: ſhould be r e ee 
in proper time accordingly; removing ſome of dhe moſt 
earthy parts of the old at top of the bed, 'throw lin the 
new tan, fork up the old and new. well together; and 
then let the pots be plunged to their rims, ander them 
be placed in a regular manner; that is, place the largeſt 
plants in the back row, and ſo on to the loweſt in front. iy 
Likewiſe, .as above, the younger ſucceſſion” pines 
may alſo be occaſionally ſhifted into larger pots. See 
Care of Hot-houſe Plants in general. 
Let the general care both of the pines and all the other 
tender exotics of the ſtove or hot-houſe be continued, as 
in the two former months; giving a large portion of freſh 
air daily, and frequent waterings,. &c. © | ; 
Continue alſo to propagate, by cuttings, layers, and 
increaſe, plunging the 

pas thereof ee in 
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NOW prepare ſome good ground, here it was not done 
laſt month, to ſow a full crop of winter ſpinach; and 
for early and general ff 5 ing 9 nnen ir a! 
This muſt be done fome timè in the firſt or ſecond week 
in the month, not later; though in a warm-lying/ rich 
ground, it would be time enough to ſow in the ſecond 
week; however, at any rate do not omit ſowing at the 
above proper time, that the plants may attain an eligible 
good growth before winter; but if ſown much ſooner in 
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rich ground, they are apt to get rank, and ſometimes fly 
up to ſeed before that ſeaſon, or early in ſpring. Chooſe a 
a piece of rich mellow ground for this crop, that lies tole- 
rably dry in winter, and open to the winter ſun; let-this be 


neatly dug, and immediately ſow the ſeed, and tread it down 


evenly, and then rake it into the ground, | 
Obſerve; it is the prickly-ſeeded or triangular leaved 
kind that is to be ſown now, for the plants of this ſort 
will beſt endure the cold and wet in winter. | | 
When the plants are come up, and gat leaves an inch 
broad, or but little more, they muſt then be thinned and 
cleared from weeds. This may be done either by hand or 
{mall hoeing, obſerving to thin the plants regularly, leav- 
ing them the diſtance of three or four inches from one an- 
other; they will then have proper roym to grow ſtocky, 
and to fpread and gather ſtrength, to be able to. endure 
the cold. Peſides, when ſpinach is allowed room to 
| - ture regularly, the plants will produce large and thick 
leaves. 1 . e | | 


This crop will produce lea ves for gathering the ſame 


year in October, November, and during the winter, in 
open weather, and all the ſpring months till May. 


1105 Serving Cabbiige Sced. . 

So early and other cabbage ſeed, to produce plants for 
the ſervice of next ſummer. Alſo fow the large autumn 
kinds to ſucceed the fummer crops, and for autumn and 
* winter ſupply the following year. - 4 
The proper early ſorts to fow now, are the early dwarf, 
early and large ſugar-loaf, and York ſhire kinds, and the 
early Batterſea, and Antwerp cabbage, &c, — See the 
* Catalogue, © 6 


But this early ſeed muſt not be ſown until ſome time 


between the fixth- and the twelfth of the month: nor muſt 
it be ſown later, there being an advantage in ſowing. it 


juſt at that time; for was the ſeed to be ſown ſooner, many 


of the plants would be. apt to run to feed in March; and 


get proper ſtrength before winter. 


Therefore, at the time mentioned, dig an open ſpot 


4 : 

& 

hand. 
* 


* 


was it to be ſown later in the month, the plants would not 


th 


this month. Plant them in rows. two 
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Sow alſo the ſeed of the large oblong hollow, large 
round, the drum, or large flat-headed cabbage, the long- 
ſided and other large late kinds, in the beginning of 
the month, for a full crop of large cabbages, both to 
ſucceed the early and ſucceſſional months? crops of the 
ſmaller kinds next ſummer, and for general! autumn 
ſervice this time twelvemonth, and for ſeveral months 
after, | Es tors EE | 
But the ſeed of the large late kinds may be ſown 


three or four days ſooner than the Yorkſhire and other 


carly kinds of cabbages, as they are not fo apt to run 
to ſeed in the ſpring, &c, — See the Kitchen-Garden 
Catalogue. | | 5 N 
Sow alſo red cabbage, to raiſe plants for eabbaging in 
full growth next year in autumn. | | 
Likewiſe, for winter and ſpring coleworts, it will 
now he praper- to ſow ſome ſeed of the fſagar-loaf and 


Yorkſhire cabbage, at the time above mentioned. See 


Colewworts. 13 Y 


5 Broccolt 


Prepare ſome ground in the beginning of this month to 


plant out a ſuccefſional crop of broœcoli for winter and 
next ſpring ſupply. An open quarter, not ſhaded by trees, 
- ſhould be choſen; and ſpread. ſome rotten dung over the 


piece, and dig it in regulariy-a moderate ſpade deep; and 


this will be of great advanrage to the plants, 
Theſe plants are now to: be planted in rows two feet 
aſunder; and allow. the fame diſtance between plant and 
plant in the row, and «give each plant a little water, 
repeating it two or three times in dry weather to for- 
ward their rooting, that they may acquire a large growth 


before winter; and they will produce fine large heads 


accordingly, ſome in winter, but in greater perfection in 
the ff 6 ond ; AKES 
Draw the earth about the ſtems of the broccoli which 


were planted out laſt month; for this wil ſtrengthen the 


— 4 > 


plants, and promote their growth. 
5.4 5 | & | : | ” ; Savoys., 5 »* 4 : | * 5 1 4 | 
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{et the lants the ſame diſtance from one another in the 
row. This plantation wilt come in at a good time, will be 
handſomely cabbaged in November, December, &c. and 
the plants will continue in n excellent order to ſupply the 


Table till-after Chriſtmas. 


270 3 88 


* Sowing Win nter and Spring Onions, 


5 20 ads ſome ground, where it was not doue laſt month, 
to ſow a good crop of winter and ſpring onions. 
This deing the moſt eligible ſeaſon to ſow the general 
crap to draw in young growth for winter and ſpring ſer- 
vice, and ſome for early heading ſummer onions, muſt be 
done in the firſt, but at fartheſt the ſecond week in the 


wonth; and for that purpoſe chooſe a clean dry-lying 


ſpot; and when tlie ground is digged, mark out beds 
three fect aud a half, or four feet broad; then ſow the 
ſeed tolerably thiek, in a regular manner; then tread it 


jo, and rake the ground evenly, that the ſeed may be 


equally covered, and the Plants riſe regularly in every 
PRO the beds. 

'The- plants frothy this ſowing will ſapply the table i in 
young onions the early part of winter and all the ſpring, 
for ſallads and other a and continue till April or May; 
and if you let ſome of them ſtand rill June, they will bulb 


pal ow to a tolerable ſize, but will ſoon after run up in- 


i 


ee al preſent uſe in that ſeaſon, as, they are not 
Proper. for ke ng, Wenk Fo 

en Welch onions, "both as fubſtitutes 
Pig joe. 12 e ſhould be deſtroyed; by, the, froſt, 
and. to 9 have 2. more certain plentiful ſupply ; for the 


elch onions will ſurvive almoſt the ſevereſt winter; 


notwithſtandin their blades will ſometimes. die down 


| to the in November or December, the, roots 


xewain, = „ and. new leaves will ſprout. up again 


adden lix. ee EY months a * Abe en are 


decayed. 


HIS 1 5 75 


'an\t Q 75 * 7 1 W 
TRE w. ook . vever N Is 77 roots; but as 


. 800 ih Pa 2 hardy as to reſiſt the bardeſt froſt, when 


alks for ſeed; ſo that in their bulbing growth are 
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the common onions would be all killed, it is therefore 
adviſable to ſow a few of them every year at this time, 
as they will be found to be very uſeful to draw for young 


and -:. 
even continue till the ſpring-ſown onions come inn 
But it is adviſable alſo, to ſow a portion of each ſort” 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, 
for late ſupply in the ſpring, as they will not run fo ſoou 
to ſeed in that ſeaſon as the others. 0 24 Ra oth 
„ Git [ ' cz 3.4 4 


ciboules in the months of March, April, and May, 


Carrot feed may now be ſown in a. moderate portion, 
1 to raiſe ſome plants to ſtand. through the winter for ſpring. 
# uſe; ſow ſome in. the firſt week, but let a farther ſupply 
5 for the main ſpring crop be fown in the fecond or third 


week in this month. The plants raiſed from theſe for -- 
. ings will ſupply the table at an acceptable time the ſuc- 
: %%% . | _ 
Let this ſeed be now ſown in beds of light mellow- 
: earth. Do not ſow it too thick, and take care do rake it iu 


'' regularly. f > 4 —4 5.8 6 #7 + 4 | 14170 211113 
7 7 4 v ; 13 # 1 * 4414 4 8 antg' Ew. As s i Le 82 4 41. 1 117 4 ev & 3 - & 
b (189 4 ili un owing, Ra diſi Seed. 3:,194 U ti dog 


Radliſſr ſeed may be fown twice this month to raiſe K 


E 
5 ſucceſſion of plants for autumn ſervice. Sow ſt in an 
t open ſpot; and in dry weather let the ground be fome- 
| times watered. If you fow this ſeed in thé beginning 
8 of the month, the plants will be ready about the begin- 
t, ning and middle of September; and "that Town about the 
ie middle, or towards the latter end, would be fit to draw 
5 towards Michaelmas, and will continue tolerably good 
'n all October. fat? ' 5 f nie. PILL. en 9 
s he proper ſorts of the common radiſn to fbw àt tis 
w time, for autumn (crops, are the ſalmam or ſcatlet kind 
re and the ſhot top radiſſi; but preferably nioſt bf the former 
. at this ſeaſon. | | 1 R 
or Sow alfo ſome of the ſmall 9 oAirfiep-todted 
ys radiſh, or likewiſe fome of the red fort; buth to cum ih 
* next month, when they will make a pretth d kris Lat table, 


and eat very agreeable in ſallads or Wer in the.be. 
- Linning of tlie month you may fow a crop of ick Spaniſh. 
Fu turnep-radiſh for autumn and winter. (7 


* 
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„Soon Cauliflower Seed... |, 
Lauliflower ſeed ſhould be ſown towards the latter end 
of ibis month, to raiſe ſome plants to ſtand over the winter 
in young growth, to produce the eacly and general crop 
* . "next ſummer. F eee 15 PUP, 01 1 a er | 
The proper time to ſow the feed is ſometime between 
the eighteenth and twenty-fourth of the month; and it 
muſt not be ſown ſooner than that time, otherwiſe the 
plants: will be apt to button (as it is called) or flower, in 
Winter, or early in the ſpring, in their infant ſtate, in which 
the flowers never exceed the fize of an ordinary button, 
and thereby you are diſappointed of having an early crop 
in full growth at the proper ſeafon ; or if ſown later the 
plants will not acquire a proper ſtrengtli to reſiſt the win- 
. ter's froſt ; therefore mark the above time: but the London 
gardeners,. who raiſe prodigious quantities for public ſup. 
\ ply, generally fow their main crop on a particular day (the 
21 of this month), having from long experience proved 
, that. ta be the moſt eligible period of ſowing this crop of 
cauliflowers for next ſummer's general ſupply. 
Hut in order to have a more certain crop and regular 
ſupply of cauliflowers, it will be proper to ſow ſome ſeed 
- at two different times this month, | 1 
The firſt and main ſowing muſt be at the time above 
mentioned; and the general rule is to allow the diſtance 
of three or four days between the firſt and ſecond ſowing. 
The firſt ſown plants are prineipally for the earlieſt and 
irſt general crop, and a quantity of which ſhould be planted 
dout — good, in the latter end of October, under bell or 
hand- glaſſes. Some of the ſame plants ſhould alſo, at that 
time, be pricked tfück in garden - frames, to be defended 
occaſionally from froſt, &c. all winter with glaſſes, for final 
tranſplantation in the ſpring; or, in want of frames, &c. a 
+, parcel may be planted or pricked cloſe under a ſouth wall, 
three or four inches aſunder, to remain and take their 
chance, without any other ſhelter during the winter, for 
ſpring: tranſplaming; as aforeſaid; and they will ſometimes 
ſtandd it tolerably well but, if you choofe it, you may alſo 
at that time plant a parcel of the firſt ſown plants in a bed 
or border, and arch it over with hoops, in order to be oc- 
caſionally ſheltered in bad weather with mats, till tranſ- 
planting time next ſpringg 


3 


tween the eighteenth and twenty-fourth of the month. 


make the plants come up ſoon, = _— rife equaliy, and* 


— 
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But the cauliflower plants raiſed from the ſecond ſowing 
are alſo propoſed to be wintered in garden frames, or under 
occaſional protection of mats, or in warm borders, all 
principally for ſprirfg tranſplanting into the open ground 
in March and the beginning of April, to furniſh a ſuc- 
ceſſional general crop. See Odiober and November. 

But let it be obſerved, that if you have no bell or hand- % 
glaſſes, or that you do not intend to plaut out any plants 
under ſuch glaſſes in October, as above, but that you either 
intend or are neceſſitated to winter them all in frames, or 
on warm borders, you, in that caſe, need make but one 
ſowing, which ſhould be, as before ſaid, ſome time be- 


But here it will be proper to ſet down in what manner 
the plants, both from the firſt and ſecond ſowing, pfo- 
vided you ſow twice, ſhould be managed until they are fit 
to be tranſplanted into the beds or places where . are to 
remain all winter. And, to begin with the feed: 

The ſeed is to be ſown as above directed, either all - at 
once, or at two different times, as you ſhail think neceſſary, 
according to the above 1 intimations: obſerving at the proper 
time to let a ſmall ſpot of clean rich ground be neatly dug, 
and mark out a bed three fert and a half broad, immediate- ; 
ly ſow the ſeed, and rake it in with particular. care; or 
otherwiſe, you may firſt rake the furface ſmooth, and with 
the back of the rake ſhove the earth evenly off the ſurface - 
of the bed, half an inch deep, into the oppoſite alley, in a 
ridge along the edge of the bed; then ſow--the ſeed, and 
with the rake; teeth downward, in its proper poſition, dra 
the earth on the bed with a kind of jerk, making it ſpread - 
evenly over the ſeed : or in another method of wing} the 
bed, when digged, being juſt raked ſmooth, ſow the ſeed, and 
ſift over it about a quarter of an inch depth of light eafth: . 
In dry weather let the bed be from time to time moderate- 
ly watered, and lightly ſhaded in hot ſunny days; this will 


all take a regular growth. "F469 

- When the plants are come up, continue in ary weather 5 
to water the bed moderately, at leaſt every two days. 

Then, about the twentieth, or ſome time between the 
twenty-fifth and latter end of next month, the plants ſhould 
be pricked out from the feed-bed : at that time let another 
rich Ipot be dug for them V's a ſheltered ſituation; and 
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mark out a bed the ſame breadth as above; into this bed 


the plants are at that time to be pricked about two or three 


inches apaft, and ſhaded from the ſun, and oocafionally 


wateraf HlFrooted,” 7 9g 17 7 ea Ve 
But in pricking out theſe plants from the: ſeed-bed, 
eſpecially thoſe” defigned for planting out finally, under 
band-glaſſes in October, that if they are now rather of a 
_ firdy ſmall growth, it would be eligible, where convenient, 
to priek ſome of them in a ſlender hot bed, to bring them 
on *farwarder, of proper ſize and ſtrength by the above- 
mentioned time, that they may be more effectually able to 
refiſt the cold in winter. 
This bed need not be made above fifteen or eighteen 
inches thick of dung; lay the thickneſs of ſix inches of 
carth all over the ſurface, and put in the plants as above. 
In either of the above beds, the plants are to remain un- 


L | til the laſt week in October, or the firſt week in Novem- 


ber, and then to be trauſplanted into the proper places to 
rr ah Ho Frog aag? 
The firſt ſown plants in particular, or, if you have but 
one ſowing, the largeſt of theſe are at that time to be 
platiteck out for good in rows, and covered with bell or 
ſquare hand - glaſſes, obſerving to place three or four of the 
ſtrougeſt plants under each glaſs; the glaſſes to ſtand three 
feet diſtance from one another, and the rows four feet a- 
ae e e e 22545, „ en 
But if you deſire to make the moſt advantage of the 


above glaſſes, vou may plant four or five plants. or more, 


under each; and in the ſpring thin out the wörſt, leaving 

but one, or at moſt two, of the ſtrong plants under each 

glaſs; and thoſè that are thinned out are to be planted in 

another ſpot in the open ground, as directed in February 
| #27} } 4 > n 0 T6, US YES 449 


Pte plants, intended to be wintered in frames, may be 


planted or pricked at once from the ſeed-bed into beds for 
the winter, to be covered with frames, &c. ſetting the 
plants three inches aſunder, or previouſſy pricked 
into nurſery beds, the fame diſtance in which to grow 


in ſtrength till the end of October, or firſt week in Now? 
vember, amd then to be tranſplanted into their winters 


quarters, in four feet wide beds of tight rich earth, in a 
ſunny fitvation, ſetting the plants three inches apart; and 
one or more frames, according to the length of the bed, 


7 


Da A e 
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placed thereon, to be protected occaſionally with glaſſes, 


as before ſuggeſted, and as directed below, and in the win- 
ter months; or obſerve, that if the plants are at that time 
rather backward in their growth, it would be proper; to, 
make a ſlender hot bed for them in the following manner: 
A place i is to be prepared for the bed, Where the plants, 


may have the full winter ſun. 


Let a trench be dug about ſix inches deep, and the 
breadth of a common cucumber or melon frame, and the 
length of one, two, or more frames, according to the quan- 
tity of plants. 

Then get ſome new hot dung, and with this let a bed be 


made in the above trench, making it about eighteen inches 


thick of dung, and ſet on the frame, and earth the bed the 
depth of five or ſix inches with, rich. ligh earth, and here 
the plants are to be ſet in rows from the back to the front 
of the frame, three inches diſtance z-and as ſoon as planten 
let them be moderately watered. 

Then put on the glaſſes; but leave them open about a 
hand's breath, that the ſteam which the dung will oc- 
caſion may freely paſs away; and when the Plants have; 
taken root, let tbe lights be taken quits off en ee 
da 

be plants, with the aſſiſtance of. the above. light hats 
bed, will ſoon take root, and, if they are fmall; will forwards 
them greatly, ſo as to acquire a due degree of ſtrength: dern | 
fore the time of the ſevere weather begins. 8 

They are to remain in this bed all winter; for the beat 
is only intended: to ſtrike the plants and ſet. them Soing, 
at firſt; for it will not laſt above a fortnigh lt. 

Althaugh I have mentioned the planting; the. aboxe Sy 


plapts on a moderate hot-bed,, yet where the plants are to- 


lerably forward in their growth, they will not need that. 
aſſiſtance, and may be planted at once in: a bed of natural 


earth, de fended as above, with a frame and'glaſſes, ſetting, 


the plants the above-mentioned diſtance, moderately was: 
tered at planting; continuing the glaſſes till the ee ſtrike 
root, then to have the free air in mild dry, days, and after-; 
wards managed as hinted! ne ar in the sten months, 
as aforeſaid- | $13 d 0! inis 
In one or other of theſe beds, thackats: are to remain all, 
winter; aud are, during that time, to be defended in rainy; 
and ſevere! _—_ by: 9 glaſſes; but. in mild; 
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and dry days no covering muſt be over plants; they muſt 
have the free air at all ſuch times, and are to continue with 
this management till the latter end of February, or begin- 
ning or ſometime in March, or ſame occalionally till the 
beginning of April, if a cold backward ſpring, and ac- 
cording to the ſtate, of growth of the plants, then to be 
tranſplanted into the quarters of the kitchen garden. | 
Or, for want of a ſufficiency of frames aud lights, or 
that of garden hand-glaſſes, the cauliflower plants are ſome- 
times preſerved through the- winter in tolerably good con- 
dition, in a bed ef common earth, under occaſional pro- 
tection of an awning of large garden mats, &e.; the bed 
being in a warm dry ſituation, and cradled or arched over 
with hoop bends, or pliant rods, to ſupport the ſaid cover- 
ing, drawing the mats over in time of exceſſive rains, 
froſty, and ſnowy; weather: or alſo, in ſevere froſts, an 
additional covering of long ſtraw-litter over the mats. 
And may alſo often preſerve theſe plants over winter, 
by planting them in a border cloſe under a warm ſouth 


wall, pricking them three or four inches aſunder, and 


planted out finally in the ſpring. 


For their further general management, ſee September „ 


, 
* 


October, November, December, & e. 
Ro 51385 5 Aſparagus, 


Let the plantations of aſparagus: be well cleated, and 


kept at this time perfectly free from weeds; in particular 

that which was planted in beds laſt March or April. 

. . Alfo let the ſeedling aſparagus,” which was ſown in the 
ſpring, be kept very clean; and this muſt be done by a 

very careful hand-weeding, - . 


Celery. 


- Tranſplant now a principal crop of celery into trenches 


for blanching ; let an open quarter of good ground be 
choſen ; we. of | 
manner directed in the two laſt months; and ſele&ing 
ſome ſtrong ſtocky plants, trim off any long ſtraggling 
tops of the leaves and the end of the roots, and then plant 
one row in each trench. F 3 
Obſerve to ſet the plants four or five inches diſtant in 


ut the trenches, and prepare them in the 


mu „ hulk 


en. eee 09 a- 


28 
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Immediately after-they are planted, let them be watered; 
and, if the weather ſhould prove dry, the waterings muſt be 
repeated duly every other evening until the plants bave 
taken root. 

Continue to earth up the former planted celery, ac- 
cording as the plants advance in height, which ſhould 


now be properly attended to in thoſe- planted in Fuer 
the two laſt months. 

Let this be done in dry weather, and when the plants 
are alſo dry: let the earth be well broken, and lay it'up 
lightly to the plants; obſerve to earth them up a due 
height on each fide; take particular care not to to break 
down their leaves, and alſo not to bury the hearts of en 

lants. 

Let the landing up theſe ants be now repeated: once a 
week or W according as they ſhoot in height. . 


Artichoke Plants. 


Eiamias now the artichoke plants, both of the old plan- 
tations, and thoſe planted laſt March or April. 

Many of theſe plants will now be in fruit : and beſides 
the principal or top fruit, there will ſometimes riſe ſeveral 
ſmall lateral heads or ſuckers from the ſides of the ſtems ; 
but in order to encourage the principal heads to grow to a 
large ſize, molt of theſe ſmall fide ſhoots may now, as in- 
timated laſt month, be diſplaced. 

This practice is neceſſar y, if you prefer one large hand- 


ſome head to three or four ſmaller ones; but when you 


practiſe this, the ſuckers or fide heads ſhould always be 
taken off before they exceed the ſize of a common large 


egg; and theſe, in ſome families, are uſed in culinary pre- : 
parations for the table. N 


Theſe the gardeners about London call ſuckers; they 


gather them as above, and tie them in bunches, and carry 


them to market, where they have a ready call for m in 
that of Covent - garden and Spital- fields, &c. 
Though ſome perſons, leſs anxious about the ſize of the 


main heads, permit the laterals to remain to advance to 8 


growth in ſucceſſion. 
Remember, as ſaid laſt month, to break d the ſtems 


of the artichokes, as ſoon as YOu cut the fruit, 


—— —— 
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dealt Sollad St 
Continue to ſow, in ſucceſſion, the ſeveral ſorts of ſmall 
ſallad ſeeds; fuch as muſtard, creſſes, radiſh, rape, and 
turnep. - | Bum: 00 | 


When, a. conſtant | ſapply of theſe are wanted, there 
ſhould be ſome ſeed of each kind ſown onee every week or 


fortnight. 7 % rt Ft 1 
Let them be ſown in a ſhady border, or where they may 
be occaſionally ſhaded with mats, from the mid-day ſun, 
till the plants come up: draw flat ſhallow drills, ſow the 


ſeeds pretty thick, and cover them about a quarter of an 


inch; in dry weather they muſt be duly. watered. + 
* Sowing Lettuce Seed, and Order of Tranſplanting. 
Sow lettuce ſeed, at two different times this month, 
for uſe both this autumn, and the following winter and 
ſpring. } 3 
The principal ſorts for ſowing now are the green and 


white cos lettuce, Cilicia, imperial, brown Dutch, com- 


mon white, and hardy green cabbage lettuce; but you 


may alſo ſow ſome of any of the other kinds. See the 


Catalogue. 


The firſt ſowing is to be performed ſome tne before 


the tenth of the month, and is to raiſe plants for ſupplying 
the table in September; October, and November, &c. ; the 


ſecond ſowing muſt be done ſome time between the fif- 
teenth and twenty-firſt of the month; and the plants 


raiſed from this ſowing are ſome to be planted out in Sep- 
tember and October, for winter ſupply; and in others, 
ſuch as Cilicia, brown Dutch, common white, and hardy 


green cabbage lettuce, ſome may be both tranſplanted into 
beds or borders, and a prineipal ſupply remain where 
ſown, and thinned moderately, to cut for uſe, thinningly, as 


wanted in winter and ſpring; and a good quantity of the 
cos and other lettuces to be planted out in September and 
October, upon warm borders, iu order to ſtand the win- 


ter, to ſupply the table next March, April, and May. 


Let each ſort of this ſeed be ſow z ſeparate; take care to 


rake it i evenly; and in dry weather it will e to 
water tke bed or border now and then where the 


cm » 


eed is 


„* 
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Or ſome of the plants raiſed from both the firſt and ſe- 
cond ſowing, particularly the brown Dutch and common 
cabbage lettuce, &c. may in October and November be 
planted in ſhallow frames, to forward them for winter ſer- 

| Fvice, in which ſeaſon they muſt be covered every night, 
and in all wet, or other bad and cold weather, with the 
glaſſes: and in hard froſts they muſt alſo have a thick co- 
vering of dry litter (ſuch as ſtraw or fern) laid over the 
glaſſes, and about the outſides of the frames. If thus pro- 
perly managed, ſome will be tolerably well cabbaged in 
ſmall heads in December, January, and February; at which 
time they will be highly acceptable. 

But if in October or November ſome ſtout plants of 
lettuce are tranſplanted from the open ground with balls 
of earth to their roots, in a bed of rich earth under frames, 
&c. or ſome into a moderate hot-bed defended with a frame 
and glaſſes as above, it will forward them to a handſome 
ſize in winter. 

However, the principal fipply of plapts raiſed from the 
above ſowings are deſigned chiefly to remain in the open 
borders, beds, &c. for their general uſes, as above.—See 
$ TOY October, and November. 


* Planting Lettuces f laft Month's Sowing. 


plant out a quantity of the different ſorts of lettuce, 
| which were ſown laſt month, to ſupply the table in au- 
5 tumn. See September and OHober, Sen now) | 
Let theſe have an open, free ſituation; dig the ground, 
and, while freſh. turned up, put in the plants directly, or as 


, ſoon after as poſſible, in this hot ſeaſon, in rows twelve 
; inches aſunder ; give them directly a little water; and, in 
ba dry weather they muſt be watered as occaſion requires, till 
4 * 2 taken root. 17151843 = 

| Fennel, Carduus, and ene 3 rea 
. | 4 the middle of this month you _y ſow ſeeds of | 
oy fennel, carduus, and angelica. f 
0 Tze ſeeds which are ſown now are to raiſe plants for 
0 the next year's uſe; and by fowing them at this ſeaſon 
Ss. they will come up ſtronger i in the ſpring ; though they will 


alſo grow very well by a ſpring fowing in February or 
14 March, &c. 
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FELT 494 T9 ; Care of the general Crops. ; 
Take care now of the general crops, to give them ne- 
ceſſary culture of hoeing and hand-weeding, ſo as to 


eradicate weeds among them in every part effectually, in 


proper time before the weeds are much advanced, and 
that none ſtand to ſeed. 5 ? 


} WP 


This mould be well obſerved in every part of the 


ground; not only among all the crops, but alſo in vacant 
pieces of ground; for weeds are not only hurtful to all 
crops, but exhauſting to the ſoil and unſightly to appear- 


ance; and every weed that is ſuffered to ſtand to ſcatter its 


ſeeds upon the ground lays the foundation of hundreds 
for the year to come; therefore every opportunity ſhould 
be taken to deſtroy them before they arrive to that 
„ Es e 93.4007 | 

This is eaſily done among all wide-ſtanding crops, 
where room for the hoe; taking advantage of dry days, 
and with a ſharp hoe, a perſon may ſoon run over a great 
deal of ground; and the hoeing alſo, by loofening the ſur- 


face, is beneficial to the plants, and it, both among crops 


and vacant parts, improves the fertility of the ſoil. 
But among all thoſe crops that do not admit the hoe 
give the moſt careful attention to exterminate weeds 
timely: by hand- weeding, before they overrun the plants, 
and require double labour to clear them out effectually. 
Generally, let all large ſeedy weeds, that have been hoed 
or pulled up, be raked up and. cleared away, that they may 


not root again, perfect their ſeeds, and ſcatter them on the 


ground, | 5 | 
- Tranſplant and ſow Endive. | 
Plant another parcel of endive, principally of the green 
curled, for the main crop; alſo ſome Batavia endive. 
Chooſe an open ſituation, and let it be properly dug; then 


draw out of the ſeed-bed ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants, trim 
the extreme end of their roots, and weak ftraggling tops 
of the leaves, and then plant them twelve inches each. 


way from one anotber. „ 
Water them as ſoon as planted ; and in dry weather let 
the waterings be repeated once every two or three days, 


until the plants have taken root. 


The endive, which was planted out in June and July, 
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will, in this month, be full grown, and the plants ſhould 
be tied up to promote their blanching. = 

Chooſe a dry day to do this work; then get tome freſh 
baſs, or ſlender oſier twigs, examine the plants, and let a 


parcel of the largeſt full-hearted be tied up in a proper 
manner; obſerving to gather the leaves up regularly in 


the hand; and then with a piece of the baſs, &c. tie them 


together in a neat manner, a little above the middle; but 


do not tie them too tight. 


Sow ſome green curled endive the beginning of this 
month, to plant out the middle and end of September, and 
in October for a late ſpring crop. 


Earth up Cardoons. 


The cardoons We were planted out in June will now 
be arrived to ſome conſiderable height; and it will be pro- 
per to begin to tie up ſome, and land up ſome earth round 
the 7 in order to blanch or whiten them, and render 
the ſtalks of the leaves criſp, tender, and mild-taſted for 
uſe; and, as they ariſe in right, let the inn be 40. 


cordingly repeated. 


For their further management, ſee Seprember and 
Ofober ' 


B ulding Keeping PE 


Examine the main crops of bulbin onions, they will 
now 1n general be fully bulbed towards the middle of this 
month; when their ſtalks and leaves begin to fall and 


; wither, the roots have had their full growth, and muſt 


then be taken up, Let this be done in dry weather; 
immediately ſpread the roots to "A and SR them 


a8 directed daft month. 
| Gar 77M and Shallots. a 


Garlie and ſhallots mut alſo be taken up as ſoon AS. N 
have had their proper growth. This is alſo khown by 
their leaves, which, when the roots have dont W 
nouriſhment, will begin to wither. 


| Herbs to digi and dry. | 
Gathes herbs to diſtil, ſuch as ſpear mint, pepper- mint, 


penny-royal, &c. This muſt be done now the beginnin 
of the month, gs the ſtalks and leaves grow too old 
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and juiceleſs; ; they being in beſt condition for this pur- 


poſe juſt as they are coming inte flower, becauſe 80 are 
then juſt in their prime. 


Gather alſo herbs to dry, to ſerve the family in winter; 
ſuch as mint, balm, penny- royal, ſweet · marjoram, and 


ther aromatics, now at full growth. They ſhould be cut 


in a dry day, and ſpread to dry in an airy room: but lay 
them out of the reach of the | fo When properly dried, 
tie them in bunches, and bang mo FE in a | ory room for 
uie a mw wanted. 


| "Sowrn Coleqvorts. 3 
Where it was. omitted If month, you mould now ſow 


ſome Yorkſhire, | or ae and ſugar-loaf cage ſeed 
for coleworts. | 


Or likewiſe, where any was ſown laſt month, it is pro- 


per to ſow ſome more now, both for proper ſucceſſion in, 
winter, and to remain in good perfection all the ſpring 


ſeaſon without running to ſeed; as ſometimes thoſe ſown 


ſoonerr are, many of them, apt to fly up to ſeed in March 


and April: but the plants from this ſowing will ſtand, ad- 
vance to proper growth, both for ſpring coleworts, and 
early ſummer cabbages. 

But this muſt be done in the beginning, or before the 
middle of the month, otherwiſe the plants will not get 
ſtrength for general tranſplanting i in any tolerable time be- 
fore winter; and will ſerve both for the ſupply of the en- 
ſuing winter 7 ſpring.—See Jay. 


15 hs 2 Hoe 7 ranſplanting Culeworts,. 12 | 
\ Examine the ems plants which were ſong ö in Joly" 
let them be looked over about the middle,” 'or towards the 
latter end of this month; and fee where the plants ſtand 
very thick, to let ſome be drawn out regularly, and plane 
them out finally into open ; compartments. 


$3 


Let them be planted in rows, twelve inches aſunder; | 


and ſet the plants fix or eight inches diſtant in the row. 
By, this. practice, the plants remaining in the ſeed-beds 
will have more room to grow to a proper ſize for planting 


out in general next month; and thoſe which are now 


tranſplanted will come into uſe three or four weeks 
ſooner than the plants which are left in the ſeed- bed until 
September. See July and next month. 


* 
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— Abet Plants, 1155 „ 
propagate, where wanted, the different ſorts of aromatic 


plants; the lips or cuttings of the branch ſhoots: of many 


forts may ſtill be planted, and wilt grow: but where any 


admit of flipping from the bottom with roots, it will. be 


more ſucceſsful. 

Particularly the flips of ſage; 'l Top, 'winter-ſavory, 
and marjoram, will ſtill ſucceed, but muſt; be planted in 
the beginning of the month, Let the ſlips or cuttings be 
about five, fix, or ſeven inches long, planted in a ſhady 
border, and in dry weather duly water them, and may 
alſo plant in the beginning of the month flips of laven- 
der, rue, roſemary, wormwood, and ſouthernwood:—See 
May, June, and Jah. 

But in procuring branch lips or cuttings of the above 
aromatics, examine alſo below, as you will ſometimes find 
ſhoots ariſing from or near the roots of the main plants, 
where they have been planted pretty low, that their 
branches touch the ground; and if any ſuch bottom ſhoots 
could be flipped off with roots, it would, at this time, 


be a particular advantage. 


Cuttings alſo of the young ſhoots, from fix or eight, or 


ten inches long, may Ve planted in a ſhady One and 
occaſionally watered. 


FI. 


"Monopement of Ar pmatic n 


% * 


Now, i in the beginning of this month, it will be proper 


to cut down the decayed flower ſtems of many kinds of 


aromatic plants; ſuch as hy ſſop, ſavory, ſep! lavender, 


and all other ſuch like kinds. 


At the ſame time it will be proper to ſhorten: all the.” 


ſtraggling young ſhoots, in order to keep the plants with- 
in due compaſs, which will alſo make them produce num - 
bers of new ſhort ſhoots; and they will, by that means, 
form cloſe ſnug heads before Winter. 1 K 

But this work ſhould, if poſſible, be dome in a moiſt 
time; and with a knife let the decayed flower-ſtems, and 
the long weak ſtraggling ſhoots or enen be trimmed 


protiy cloſe, +, 1 
The plants, after this, vill ſoon begin t to put! out new: 


— 
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+ ſhoots, in a cloſe, buſhy. growth; and theſe will get 
ſtrength, and make the plants appear neat all winter. 


N 


1 : Gathering Seeds. 


Gather ſeeds in due time, according as they ripen : many 


ſorts will now attain maturity, ſuch as cabbage, ſavoys, 
broccoli; berecole, turneps, ſpinach, and various others. 
Let this be done iu dry days; cutting or pulling up the 
ſeed-ſtalks, place them in the full ſun, againſt a hedge or 
wall, &c. that the ſeed may dry and harden properly; or 


ſpread ſome upon mats or large cloths, in order to protect 
or remove them more conveniently, if poſſible, from rain, 


if it ſhould happen, and let the whole be frequently turn - 
ed; then, after having lain a week or a fortnight, or as 
long-as neceſſary, let the ſeeds be threſhed or rubbed out, 
and well cleaned, | 5 | WES 

Then ſpread the ſeed thin upon cloths, in a dry place; 


then to be put up in bags or boxes. a og Rs 


Socoing Corn - Sallad and Chervil. 


This is now a good time to ſow the ſeeds of corn- ſallad, 
or otherwiſe lamb-lettuce, for winter and ſpring ſervice; 


and alſo the ſeeds of chervil for the ſame occaſion, - 


Both theſe plants will come up the ſame autumn, and 


_ _ are very hardy, and will he fit for uſe all winter and the 
ſpring ſeaſon; when ſome more ſeed of each ſort ſhould 


be ſown to ſucceed the autumn-ſown plants; which in 


both forts are always to remain where fown: and if the 


corn-ſallad is too thick, thin the plants a little; but the 
. %% 
The lamb. lettuce, or corn-ſallad, being hardy to ſtand 


the winter, is commonly ufed for winter and early ſpring 


ſallads, both in compoſition with common lettuce, &0. 
and as a ſubſtitute for thoſe where deficient; and the 
chervil, both for fallads, and ſoups, &.  _ 


Sow each ſort ſeparate: and the ſeeds of both ſorts may 
either be ſown in drills, or broad caſt, and raked in. 


19291 19 fort 511 15 Repaalng N ot 
Take particular care now of the ripening melons: if 
there ſhould at this time happen to be much rain, the roots 
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of the plants, and all the beſt fruit; muſt be well defended 


from it; and this is to be done by the methods bene 
for their protection laſt month. 


In hot dry weather give the advancing ſucceſſion crops 
of melons occaſional waterings : <dierve as in "Jon and 


00 ucumber Plants. = 


5 — 


Coranttive 80 alſo demand good attention at this 


time; particularly the crops which were ſown or planted . 


in the open ground, to produce fruit to pickle, &c. 
Theſe plants muſt, in dry weather, be remarkably well 
ſupplied with water, at leaſt three or four times a week. 


| Let them not want for moiſture in dry hot weather, and 
the plants will not fail to produce fruit abundantly ; gene- 


rally commence. fruiting” for gathering in the beginning 
but in full bearing towards the middle of the month, and 
continue till about the ſame time in September, then 
moſtly decline in production, both in . and quali- 
ty of the fruit. 

Let the plants be alſo looked over in a regular manner, 
two or three times a week, in order to gather a ſufficiency 
of the young fruit accordi g as it becomes fit for the pur- 
poſe of pickling; for when once the fruit are come to the 
proper pickling fize, they will ſoon grow too args for 
that uſe. 

Likewiſe let the cucumbers of the fr ames, and bell or 


band. glaſs crops be alſo ſupplied plentifully with water, 


and they will continue bearing good fruit till the middle 
of next month. 

May now ſow a few long prickly cucumbers in ſmall 
pots, and protected occaſionally under glaſſes, to plant 
into a hot-bed the end of this, or beginning of next month, 
under a frame and lights, to produce fruit in October and 
November; or for the ſame occaſion may plant cuttings, 
or make layers of young ſhoots of ſome preſent bearing 
plants. —Sce September. | 


1 Sotoing Tu neps.. 


This i is ſtill a proper time to ſow turneps for a late craps 
But let the feed, if poſſible, be ſown in the firſt or ſecond 
week in the month, and there will be no fear of ſucceſs ; 


— 
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A 
but.L would not adviſe to'ſow later than the ſecond week, 
as the crop which is ſown- after that time ſeldom fucceeds 87 
well, in reſpect to the growth of the roots, which would th 
be very late and of but ſmall ſize. P. 
In ſowing the ſeed, take opportunity, if poſſible, of 
moiſt weather, or while the ground is freſh digged, ſow. th 
| ing moderately thin, and rake it in regularly. al 
j Hoe and thin the turneps which were ſown laſt Wonth; ar 
90 in which, take advantage of dry days; and let it be done 
0 before the plants are too far advanced in their growth: 
0 _ generally when the rough leaves are about the breadth of a 
A man's thumb; then the work can be done with expedition pt 
tl and regularity. vi 
bl Let the plants be thinned out to the ee af about ot 
"i fix or eight inches; but for large feld aurnepe cut them out a0 
il almoſt double that diſtance. w 
1 81 
I tu 
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1,00 over vines again, both i in thoſe againſt walls and 
in vineyards, and let them be once more cleared from 
all uſeleſs productions. All ſhoots whatever that have ne 
been lately produced either from the old or young wood 1 
muſt now be entirely diſplaced; for ſuch are quite uſe- ſe 
leſs ; and, if left, would darken the fruit very much, and nm 
pour retard its growth and ripening z therefore let Al = 
1uch ſhoots be rubbed off quite cloſe. 55 uf 
Examine alſo, at the ſame time, with good enn | th 
all the bearing, and other proper ſhoots; and where any or 
have ſtarted rom their aces, let them be immediately An 
faſtened cloſe to the wall, or ſtakes, in their proper di- : 
rection, that every ſhoot and bunch of fruit may have an 18 
equal advantage of ſun and air to forward their growth and be 


goed * in beſt perfection. | ag 
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Likewiſe examine the fruit; and where any bunches of 
grapes are entangled in each other, or with the ſhoots, let 
them be relieved, ſo that every bunch may hang in its pro- 
per poſition. | ef firm 10906 16 ba SI 157A 

You may. now, if you chooſe it, in the beginning of 


this month, top all the ſhoots that have fruit on them, and 


all others that have advanced above the top of the wall, or 


any way beyond their due bounds. | 


Give now every poſlible aſſiſtance to forward and im- 
prove the production of the vineyard, by clearing the 
vines from all uſeleſs ſhoots, as above, and' to train the 
others along neatly, in clote regular order, whereby to 
admit the influence of the full ſun equally regular to the 
whole, which is eſſentially neceſſary to promote the free 
growth and timely ripening of the grapes. | 

And ſhould alſo diligently exterminate all weeds effec. 
tually between the rows; cutting them down in their 
early growth; and afterwards rake the ground, clearing 


away all the looſe weeds and rubbiſhy litter, - forming in' 


the whole a clean ſmooth ſurface. - 
For, in vineyards, a clean ſurface anſwers, in a great 
degree, the purpoſe of a wall, by returning the ſun's. heat 


upon the vines and fruit, that the grapes will ripen ſooner, 


and acquire a richer flavour, ' 


ü ; 3 Vall. Trees, | 
Wall- trees ſtill demand attention; particularly peaches, 
nectarines, and ſuch like kinds. | 3 x 
Let them be once more carefully looked over, and 
ſee whether all the branches and ſhoots remain ſecure 
in their proper places. Where any have been dif- 
placed by winds or other accidents, let them be nailed 
up again in a ſecure and neat. manner; and where any of 
the ſhoots. are loofe, or project conſiderably from the wall, 
or have extended in length, let the whole be nailed in cloſe 
and {ecurely} g/ 255 G | $90} 3 
To have the ſhoots all lay cloſe and regular to the wall 
is a very great advantage to the fruit; and beſides it is 
beneficial -to. the trees, and always looks decent and 
agreeable | | | | S's 


4 


: 


dear priacipally towards their upper 


| ſuinmer. | 
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Likewiſe obſerve, at the ſame time, where any ſtraggling 
ſhoots have been lately produced, and let all ſuch be now 
taken off, that there may be no uſeleſs wood to en the 
n fruit too much from the ſun. 


. X Cleaning the, Rene 8 Ruit- Trees. | | 


140 all the fruit · tree borders be now kept remarkably 
clean let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any kind of litter to 
remain upon them. . 

By keeping theſe borders neat, it is not only agreeable, 
in the greateſt degree, to the eye, but a clean ſmooth ſur- 
face throws up a reflection of the ſun's heat, in ſome degree, 
on the trees, which certainly greatly promotes the ripening, 
and 1 Improves the flavour of the fruit. 


- age Trees 


Take care of fig- -trees: the 585 will now be full grown, 
and will begin to ripen, and therefore require a due ſhare 
of ſun to promote their ripening, and to give them their 
true flavour. 

All the ſtrong ſhoots muſt therefore be now laid. in 
cloſe to the wall; but take care to uſe the knife on theſe 
trees but very lirtle at this time. Cut off no ſhoots but 


ſuch as grow. directly fore- right on the front of the 


branches: lay in all the fair-growing ſide-ſhoots, and 
leading or terminal ſhoots of the general branches; for 
theſe young ſhoots that are now laid in are to bear 


the fruit to be expected next year; and therefore, as 


theſe trees produce their fruit upon none but the year- 


old (hoats,: be careful to leave enough at this time to 


have 2. plentiful choice; for what is not wanted to lay 


in at the general ſeaſon of pruning can at that time be 


eaſily cut away. 
But, whatever you do, be ſure not to ſhorten any of the 


- ſhoots, but lay in every one at full length; for the ſhoots 
af theſe trees muſt never be ſhortened, becauſe they are 
the only bearing wood for next year; and as they 
ends, ſhortening 
would deſtroy the-beſt fruitful parts thereof, and throw 
them into a redundancy 6 of uſeleſs wood the n 
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Obſerve to lay them” in regularly, not acroſs one ano- 


ther, and then let them be well ſecured, for the wind and 


rain has great power over theſe trees on account of their | 
broad leaves. 


- 


New Budded Trees 22 Budding. 
0 
Go over the decks or trees which were budded in July, 
and let all the bandages be looſened. 
This ſhould generally be done in about three weeks, but 
never exceed a month, after the budding is performed; 
otherwiſe, as the aui bud will ſwell, the ſap will 


be ſtopped in its regular courſe, and the parts about the EG; 


would be pinched, and ſwell irregularly, 


Likewiſe in trees budded laſt year, now advancing. in 


their firſt ſhoot, examine that part of the fOck below the 


inoculation ; and where there are any ſhoots feat forth in 


that place, let them be taken off clote. 
Budding may ſtill be performed, and will be ſucceſsful 3 


in moſt ſorts of ſtone fruit, as peaches, nectarines, apricots,” 
plums, &e.; but this muſt be done in the beginning, and not 
later than the middle of this month —SEE the Nur ſery and 


Fruit: Gatden for July. 


} 
U 


— 


rar Wall. Pouit from Tufedts, Wc 


Continue to defend the choice wall- fruit from inſects 
and hirds. 


Birds are to be kept off by aaa up nets before the | 


trees of ſuch» fruit as they would eat. This is a ſure de- 


fence againſt thoſe devourers; therefore it will be well 
worth while for ſach perſons as have nets to fix them up 
before ſome of the choĩceſt fruit, par ti ulariy grapes, gs, 


and late cherries. 


Waſps and flies as alſo to be guarded againſt, ick 
theſe inſects will devour or ſpoil the moſt delicate fruit + 
at a ſurprift ing rate, and, if not reve make great 


havock. 
The only method to prevent this is to continue to place 


baits in different parts of the trees to catch them; that is, 


have a quantity of large phials filled with ſugared or honey- 
water, or beer, &c. as adviſed laſt month, and hang three 
oh 
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or four in each of the principal trees; this will greatly pro- 


tect the fruit: for the ſweetneſs of the liquor will entice the 
inſects to neglect the fruit, and they will continually hover 
about the mouth of the phials; numbers will daily creep 
in to drink; and when once they — not one in a hun- 
dred can get out again. | 


THE PLEASURE, on FLOWER GARDEN. 


Watering 5 general Care of Annual Plants, 


| TPAKE | care now of the annual plants in pots; they 


muſt in dry weather be well ſupplied with water; let 


them be watered at leaſt three or four times a week: 


but in very hot dry weather they will need watering 


every day. 
Likewiſe continue to ſupport ſuck annuals as require it 
with handſome ſtakes, or ſticks, and let the ſtalks or ſtems 


of the plants be neatly tied to them according as they ad- 


vance in height. 
Where large decayed leaves appear on theſe plants, 


let them be immediately taken off, for nothing looks 


worſe; trim or regulate any. diforderly growths ; and 
keep the plants always elear from 8 and pull up 


| 8 flowers. 


7 
- | 


" Watering id general Care f Perennial. Plants in . 


In dry weather give water alſo pretty often to all the 
ennial flower · p ts in pots. PIE Ry | 
But this muſt be done in general; that is, thoſe 


Wars: which are paſt flowering will want water as | 
well as thoſe which are now blowing, and ſuch as are 


{till to bloom. 
Take care now of all ſuch perennial plants in pots as 


"0 Oo blowing; let the ny when the flow-. 
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ers decay, be immediately cut down; looſen the earth 
in the top of the pots; take ſome out, replace it with 
the ſame quantity of new; give a little water, and then 


ſet the pots in a ſhady border for the remainder of the 
ſummer. ; 7's 


Propagate fibrous-rooted Perennial Plants. 


Now is the proper time to increaſe many of the double- 
flowered and other deſirable fibrous-rooted perennial plants 
done flowering, by ſlipping and parting the roots; and the 
proper time to begin to do it is about the middle or towards 


the latter end of the month. 


Many ſorts may now be increaſed by that method ; 
particularly the double roſe- campion and catchfly, 
double ſcarlet - lychnis, and double rocket; alſo the 
double ragged - robin, bachelor's - button, gentiauella, 
polyanthuſes, auriculas, double daiſies, large heart's-eaſe, 
campanula, and ſeveral other ſuch like. kinds of fibrous- 


rooted perennials. 


The method is this; where the plants have grown into 


large tufts, let the whole of each root be taken up entirely 


out of the earth, then let it be parted, -or divided into as 
many ſeparate plants as you ſhall ſee convenient, but not 
into very ſmall ſets: but in parting them, take care to do: 
it in ſuch a manner as every plant or flip ſo ſeparated may 
be properly furniſhed with roots. | 46: 


„When the root is thus parted: into ſeveral ſlips or di- 


ſtin& plants, let every ſuch flip or plant be trimmed, by 
cutting off any ſtraggling or broken parts of the roots, 
pick off any dead or broken leaves, and trim the other parts 
as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, and then plant them. 

Or others may be occaſionally ſlipped as they remain in 
the ground, by detaching the outſide off: ſets, with roots 
to each as above. N 3 5 

. They, in the whole, by either of the above methods, 
ſhould generally be planted in a ſhady border, or where 
they can be occaſionally ſhaded” with mats in hot ſuns 
ny days, till they have taken root. Let them be ſet 


about fix inches apart, cloſe the earth well about them, 


and give ſome water; and let the watering be-occaſion- 
ally repeated, till the plants. are freſn-rooted, and during 
the ſummer. 8 . 

. | X 2 
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' Theſe will all take root in a ſhort time, get ſtrength, 
and make tolerable good plants by the latter end of 
October and November; at that time, or in the ſpring, 
they may be taken up with balls, and planted ſome 
in pots, and the reſt into borders. They will all blow 


next year, in eint and ſummer, & c. in the different 
ſorts. Xe 


% 


Sarifrage. 


This is now a proper time to propagate ſaxifrage. 
The double white ſaxifrage produces its flowers in the 


ſpring ſeaſon, in April or May, and makes a beautiful 


appearance. | 

| They are eaſily propagated by the - ſmall eravules off. 
ſet roots, which they produce plentifully; they are gene- 

rally planted in pots, but may alſo be planted in the bor- 

ders or beds, plahting ſeveral of its ſmall roots in a little 


cluſter together, that the lowers may come up in bunches; 


otherwiſe they will make but little ſhow. 

'The pyramidal ſaxifrage makes a moſt beautiful appear- 
ance when in bloom; it is propagated by off-ſets, 'which 
ariſe. ſrom the ſides of the j lams, and they may now: be 
taken off, and either planted in borders or Pots, and will 
flower next vear. 

Likewiſe the thick-leaved ende and * 9950 dwarf 


Kinds, & c. of 8 Bs mo be JOG by off. Ris 


or flips. 
The auricula plants in pots ſhould, ſome time in le 
. month, be ſhifted into freſh earth. | 
For that purpoſe, provide a quantity of freſh. light com- 
poſt; Jet this be ſifted, or otherwiſe broken very ſmall be- 
tween the hands, and then be laid ready, 
Then pick off all decayed: leaves of the plants; detach 
any conſiderable increaſed off-ſets; turn the plants o t of 
the pots, trim away ſome of the earth from its roots, 
or, if old plants, clear away the earth entirely: cut off 
any decayed part at bottom of the main root, and let 
{ac extreme fibres be trim med; this done, fill the pots 
nearly wü nen compoſt, immediately ſet one plant 
in the middle of each, cloſe the earth I about: the 


- 
- 


Auricula Eb... | 


— a ww ww. 
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root and bottom part, and fill up the pots properly with 
more compoſt. | „ 


When the whole are thus planted, let them be mode- 
rately watered, and ſet the pots in a ſhady place, or ſhade . 


them occaſionally from the ſun with mats, and water them 
in dry weather till the plants have taken root. | | 
Plant off-fets of auriculas : if any are produced on the 


old plants, either in pots or borders, &c. they may now be 


detached and planted.—vSee May, 


Seedling Auriculas, Ec. 


The ſeedling auriculas and polyanthuſes ſhould now, 
where it was omitted laſt month, be pricked out from the 


ſeed · bed. 


Dig for them a bed or border in a ſomewhat ſheltered 
ſhady ſituation, rake the ſurface even, and then put in the 
plants, about three or four inches aſunder, being carelul 


to cloſe the earth neatly about the roots, &c,; and give 
them a moderate watering, 5 


be repeated moderately every other day till the plants have 


taken freſh root. 
. So roing Auricula and Polyanthus Seed. 


This is a good time to ſow anricula ſeed; and it will 


alſo be proper to ſow the ſeed of polyanthuſes, . 

Theſe ſeeds may either be ſown in a border of light earth, 
or in boxes, or large wide pots, or flat wide garden-pans, &c, ; 
and for which purpoſe, either prepare a bed or border expoſ- 
ed only to the morning ſun; ſow the ſeed and rake it in; or 
firſt {ſmooth the ſurtace, ſow the feed, cover it in with 


fine earth a quarter to half an inch deep; or fill ſome pots 
or boxes with light earth about the middle or latter end of 


the month,—let the feeds be fown pretty fhick, and cover 
them in with freſh earth about a quarter of an inch deep. 


The boxes or pots muſt then be ſet where only the | 
morning ſun comes, ſtand there till the end of next 


month, and then be. removed where they can have the 
full fun. Fo 5 TY Rugs 

The auricula ſeed will probably not grow before the 
ſpring, but the plants will then come up eartier and ſtronger 


than thoſe ſown at that ſeaſon ; giving occaſional protec- 


tion in winter, from froſt and other inclement weather. 


The waterings muſt, if the weather ſhould prove dry, 


plant out early next ſummer, when they will have time to 
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5 But the polyanthuſes will ſometimes come up the ſame 
ſeaſon, and will ſtand the winter well, and will be fit to 


grow ſtrong, ſo as to be able to produce ſtrong flow ers the 
Tpring after. by $6 | N 


1 | Carnation Layers, 5 
_ Carnation layers, that have been layed five or ſix weeks, 


will be well rooted, and ſhould be cut from the old , root, 
and planted into beds or pots. 5 | 


\ 


But in order to protect the layers more readily in winter, 


it will-be adviſable to plant a parcel of. the beſt plants in 
ſmall pats, particularly ſome of the choiceſt kinds, 


For that purpoſe, let a quantity of moderately. ſmall 
pots be procured of the fizes 32's or 48's, and fill them 


with good earth; then take off the layers, trim their tops 


a little, cut off the naked bottom end cloſe to the root, or 


fit part, or gaſn, which was made in laying; then plant 


one layer in each pot, and immediately give a little water. 


FTuhen ſet all the pots in a ſhady ſituation, and give water 
as occaſion. requires, till the plants have all fairly taken 
root. 85 5, 45 55 | Sag PORE? 2 Gn 

When the plants are firmly rooted, let the pats be then 


removed into a more open ſituation, and remain there 


until the latter end of October, when either place them in 


— 


— 


a warm ſituation for the winter, or for the principal ſorts 


may form a raiſed bed of ſome dry light comꝑoſt, in which 


to plunge the pots, prepared of any light dry earth, mixed 
with ſand, aſhes, or any light warm ſoil, farmed into a 
-þed-the width and length of a;garden-frame, or of two 
or more length - ways, raiſed a few inches above the com- 
mon level of the ground when thus prepared; then, at the 
above time (October), plunge the pots to their rims in the 
bed, cloſe together, and in which-to; remain all winter to 
protect the roots more effectually from froſt; and to be 
defended in bad weather with the glaſſes, &c. 

But the glaſſes are only to be put on in ſevere froſts, 


in mild and dry weather. | 


-Tnow, and'much-rain ; and muſt be taken off conſtantly 


may, at the above time, be plunged in a bed prepared as 
above; then place ſome rods or haop-bend arches acroſs 
the bed; and having ſome good thick mats always in 


— 


: mY 


Note, where. frames and glaſſes are wanting, the pots 


3 
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readineſs, let theſe be-drawn'over the hoops to ſhelter the 
plants in ſevere froſty weather. 
By plunging the pots into the bed of compoſt, it pre- 


ſerves the plants more fecurely from froſt; for it then can- 


not enter ſo eaſily at the ſides of the pots to hurt the roots. 

The plants are to remain in either of the above ſitua- 
tions, and in the fame pots, till the latter end of Febru- 
ary, or the beginning or ſome time in March; they are 


then to be turned out with the ball of earth to their ; 
roots, and planted into the large pots, where they are to 


blow.—See February and March, | 
But the common carnation layers, that are intended: to 


be planted in the borders, ſhould be managed in this 


manner: 

When the layers are all well- rooted, they are then to 
be ſeparated ſtom the old plants, trimmed as above di- 
rected, and planted in a bed or border of rich earth. Let 
them be ſet about x inches diſta nee every way from one 
another, and directly watered, and the waterings muſt be 
occaſionally repeated; and if very hot weatlier, and the 
bed, & c. open to the fun, it Would be of much advantage 
if the plants could be AER from the -mid- day - tun” 1 
well rooted. _ 

The layers are to remain i in this bed or border until Oc- 
tober or N ovember, to gain ſtrength, and then ſome may 


be tranſplanted into the borders, and others remain for | 


be om ery in the ſpring. 


Laying Carnation. 


This is Nil a/proper time to lay carnation and double 
fweet- williams; but this muſt be done! in the beginning 
of the month. 


Take off all ſuch layers of double fer- Willi as 


were laid five or fix weeks ago, and en them as di- 
| rected Tor the carnations.. 


Plant out Pink Pipings, Oc. 


When the pink pipings, &c. which. were planted in 
4 are well rooted and advanced in growth, 


June and Jul 
let them in the beginning and middle of this month be 
thinned out and planted in three or four feet wide beds, in 


rows fix inches aſunder, and give proper waterings : the 
1 ml be fit to. . out next month, and N will 


* 


* 
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all acquite proper ftrength for flowering moderately the 
tollowing year, but in greater perfection che fecond ſum- 
; ag See June. 

They will Sbtain a good buſhy growth by the end of 
Daober, when, or in November, or the following ſpring, 


ſome of the ſtrongeſt may be tranſplanted with balls into 
The . c. 


| Sow Feed, of Balkens F. lowers. 


" Now Goa lurds of bulbous . to obtain new 


Th Varieties. : : ſuch as ty! :lps, hyacinths, narciſſus, iris, crown- 


ur perials,, fritillarias, and lilies, the ſeeds of martigons, 
crocules, and of any other bulbs. 5 

. Theſe ſeeds may be ſown, about the middle or towards 
the latter end of the month, 

They may be ſown either in boxes, pots, or beds, Ks. 
but the convenience of boxes or pots is, they can be re- 
moved readily to different fituations, as the ſeaſon re- 
quires ;. boxes, &c. for this purpoſe may be of any mode» 
rate ſize, about twelve to fiftcen inches, or more in width 
- and length, by eight or ten deep⸗ or large IO garden. pots 

are equally eligible He. 7 | 

They muſt be filled within an inch and a half of the 
top, with fine light earth, making the ſurface ſmooth ; then 
ſow. the ſeeds thereon moderately thick, and cover 'them | 
with fifted earth about half an inch deep. 
The boxes or pots are then to be moved to a ſomewhat 
| ſhady ſituation; and if the weather proves dry, muſt be at 
times lightly watered : they are to ſtand there till the lat- 
ter end of deptember, and then to be removed to a enten 
Part of the garden in the full ſun, _ 

But theſe ſeeds. may alfo, if you chooſe it, be Coney in 
beds of light earth, and will ſucceed equally well, with a 
Aittie care of ſhading occaſionally. in hot ſunny wearker, 
and ſome ſheltering in winter from froſt. The beds muſt 
be prepared iu a ary, warm ſituatlon, and ſhould be about 
three feet broad... gt 
„ boxes, Ec. br beds... 5 be Jefundad: 5 water 

from ſevere froſts and great ſuows; and this is to be done 
by laying. dry litter over and about the outſides of the 
boxes, or on the ſurface of the beds. | 

The plants will begin to appear about the latter end of 
next Mai ch, or in Ap il, &C. and muſt then be kept clear 


» 
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ſrom weeds, and! in dry weather refreſhed often with water. 

In June and July their leaves will degay, and then the 
ſurface of the earth muſt be cleared from weeds and lit- 
ter, and about half an inch of freſh earth ſtre wed over 
the ſurface of the pots, boxes, or beds. 

Thus let them remain till the ſame time the Re Fl 
mer, and then it will be proper to tranſplant them, 

Then at that time prepare a bed or two in a clean dry- 
lying ſpot, and where, the earth is light;” and each bed to 
be three feet broad. | 

Then take up the roots out of the ſeed-bed, and im- 
mediately plant them into the beds prepared for them; ; 
let them be placed in rows four inches aſunder. 

The moſt ready method will be to draw 'neat drills with 
a ſmall hoe, making them about two inches deep, and 
place the roots in the drills an inch or two diſtance; or if 
very ſmall, may be ſcattered thinly along the drills, and 
draw the earth over them the depth of one or two inches. 

The next ſummer, at the ſame time, the roots are to be. 
removed again, and GAME then be ſet three or four inches 
each way apart. 

Thus theſe ſeedlings are to be treated every „der till 
they are brought to a ſtate of perfect flowering; obſerving 
at each removal to allow more and more room. _ 

When they are brought to a proper ſize of growth for 
flowering, they are then to be managed as the other old 
roots. 

But it will be ſeveral years · before ſome of the roots ar- 
rive to that ſtate, particularly the tulips, which never be- 
gin to ſhow a flower till the ſixth or ſeventh year; but the 
advantage of raiſing this and other choice bulbs from ſeed 
is, that when the ſeedlings are raiſed to a flowering ſtate, 
and begin to break into ſtripes or variegations, or diſco- 
ver other peculiar properties, according to the different 
ſpecies, there will every year appear among them many 
new flowers. 

This is the advantage of raiſing them from ſeed; and 
likewiſe among the new flowers there will ſometimes be 
ſome that greatly excel by the luſtre of colour, tinges, and 
regularity of ſtripes, &c. | 
However, as the raifing'of bulbous roots from ſeed ; is a 
very tedious proceſs, and-ſo long before they begin to 

OT many arne not having patience to wait the 
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_ are deterred from proceeding in the buſineſs; and 
15 practiſed principally by thoſe Who are particularly cy. 


T10us in theſe kind of flowers. 
Soso Anemone Seeds, We, * 


- Sow anemone ſeed, and the ſeed of ranunculuſes, and 
WR. ͤ 

„It will be moſt adviſable to ſow theſe ſeeds principally 
in boxes or large wide-mouthed pots, or flat garden=pans. 
The pots or boxes to be filled with rich, but very light 
earth: the ſeeds are to be ſcattered thereon pretty thick, 
and covered lightly with fifted earth, not more than a 
quarter of an inch deep. e e, eee 
The boxes or pots, with theſe ſeeds and plants, are, 
| both before and when they are come up, to be managed as 
above directed in the management of the ſeedling bulbs 
VTIVũemove Bulbous' Roots, © 95 

This is ſtill a proper time to remove or tranſplant, 
where required, 5 5 ſorts of late flowering bulbous 
roots, now out of bloom, ſuch as the roots of martagons 
and red lilies; the ſtalks and lea ves of white lilies alſo now 
decay; and that is alſo the moſt. proper time to remove 

„ f 

When the roots are taken up, the off-ſets muſt be all 
| ſeparated from them; and when this is done, the princi- 
pal roots may either be planted again. now in the proper 
places, or may be dried and cleaned, and put up til Oc- 
tober, and then planted. . | 


But the beſt of the off-ſets ſhould be planted again 
ſoon, in nurſery beds, each ſort ſeparate, and there to re- 
main 2 year or two: and then may be planted among the 


dther flowering roots. 


"Though as the martagons and other lily kinds having large 
ſquamous or ſcaly bulbs, the ſcales thick, fleſhy, and ſuc- 


* 


- 


culent, they do not keep well long out of the ground, like 
phe ſolid ang tunicated bulbs; therefore, that after being 
taken up, and the off-ſets detached, it would be proper to 
xeplant them either directly, or as ſoon after as conve- 
nient; or where theſe bulbous roots are grown into arg 
bunches, the outward. off, ſets may occaſionally be de- 
tached yitout, removing the main roots. 


May alſo remove, where neceſſary, bulbs of the Perſian 


. 
. 


— 
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and immediately put in the plants, abont fix inches 


. 
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and Engliſh bulbous iriſes, where it was omitted laſt month; 
and the bulbs of narciſſuſes, ſpring crocuſes, and jonquils, 

fritillarias, and moſt other bulbs whoſe leaves are decayed, 
and the roots have not put out new fibres, may ſtill be re- 
moved, if required, either for freſh n them, 


where neceſſary, or to ſeparate. the increaſed off. ſ 
grown into large bunches. - e 


” For, as obferved in the two or three former months, it is 


neceſſary to take up the beſt ſorts of bulbous flower roots 


at leaſt once every two or three years, in order to ſeparate 
the increaſed parts or off - ſets from the large or principal 


roots; and it ſhould always be done as {ſoon as the flower 


and leaves fade, or at leaſt in a ſhort time after; for at that 
period the roots are at reſt, and draw no nouttfhment, but 


will bear removal without the leaſt check. 


But on the contrary, when the roots are permitted to 


remain in the ground any confiderable time after the de- 
cay of the ſtalks and leaves, they will all ſend out new 


fibres, and even at that time begin te form the bud, for 


the. next year's flower; and if the roots were after that to 


be taken up, they might receive ſo great a check by the re-- 


moval, that ſome ſorts would not produce flowers the ſuc- 


ceeding year; or, at leaſt, if they did, the flower. would be. 
very weak aud of: inferior appearance. . 


- Tranſplant Seediing Peremials and Bienniali, | || 
Tranſplant into nurſery-beds the ſeedlings of wall-flow-- 


ers, ſtocks, and ſweet-williams, carnations, pinks ; alfo.co-- 
lumbines, ſcabiouſes, and other ſeedling perennial and hi- 


ennial plants as are ſtill remaining in the ſeed-hed. © © 


. Theſe ſhould be tranſplanted in moiſt'weather ; and tlie 
ſooner the better, that the plants may have time to root, © 
and get ſome ſtrength before winter. Let 'a border he 

dug tor them, or elſe dig ſome beds three or foux feet, 0 . 


4 


ſtance from one another, and let them be directly watered. 
When the plants have ſtood in the abeve beds or bor 


ders about two months, or till the end of October, or any 
time in November, &c. or next ſprinꝑ, a quantity ma be 
_ then tranſplanted into the ſſower borders, and other paris 
af the pleaſure ground, to remain to hlow neut ear. 
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Now clip or trim hedges. All ſorts may now. be clip. 
pada ſuch as holly, yew, 'privet, hornbeam, grin and 
_ alſo thorn, and all other ſorts, . 
| This is the only proper ſeaſon to cut ſuch hedges. as, are 
only, clipped but once a year; becauſe thoſe hedges that 
are trimmed now will not puſh out any more ſhoots to 
figniſy this ſummer; ſo that they will not want cutting 
again till next year. 
But ſuch hedges as were clipped i in the 8 or 
middle of laſt month, or before, will u ant clipping again 
in the middle or latter end of this month; which ſhould be 
performed accordingly, or next month at fartheſt; not 
permitted to remain in rough diſorder all winter. 
- 


Cut Box and Thrift E rave. | . 


Clip box e in which take opportunity, if noſhible, 
of moiſt weather : keep thefe edgings cut pretty low, and 
do not let them grow too broad. 

Edgings of thrift ſhould alſo at chis time be trimmed a 
little, for they will now begin to want it; that is, where it 
was not done laſt month, ſhould now cut off all the decay- 
ed flower-ſtalks :- and where the ſides have grown uneven, 
let them alfo be cut to ſome regular order, either with a 
air of garden-ſhears, or, it much n may be cut 
in with a ſharp edging-iron. 

The garden-ſhears for clipping box edgings,"&c. ſhoutd 
be i in good order, very ſharp at the points, that you may 
be able to cut the ſides and top in a clean neat manner. 
But this ought to be done in moiſt weather, if poſſible, 
particularly the cutting in the ſides, &c. both of box and 
thrift edgings; as, if too cloſely trimmed | in a dry hot ſea- 
ſon, they are apt, ſoon 1 to aſſume a 455 diſagfee - 
8 er e | | 


ee and Gras: 17 215 „ e. nm 


Geller to mow graſs-walks' and: lawns, and let this be 
done once a week or fortnight, according to the growth of 
the graſs, which in pleaſure gardens thould always be * 
down * cloſe, and even. 
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vantage when they ſtand clear of one another. +> -- 
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Let the walks and lawns bealſo ſometimes poled and roll. 


ed, which is as neceſſary occaſionally as mowing, to keep 
the graſs perfectly clean and neat; and the work of mowing 


can alſo be thereby effected with much greater eaſe and 
expedition; and the cutting performed in a more cloſe, 


clean, orderly manner, to form a regular even ſurface, 


In mowing of ſhort garden graſs, take always oppor. 


. tunity of dewy mornings, or moiſt weather, while the 


graſs is wet; for ſhort. graſs cannot be mowed with any to- 


| lerable difpatch and exactneſs when dry; and always, ſoon 
after mowing, let the cut graſs be {wept up clean, and car. 


ried away. 5 „ ae ICE. 
Gravel-walks ſhould always be kept very clear from 
weeds, and ocgaſionally ſwept from any ſcattering lodfe 
litter: and'thefe walks ſaould alſo be rolled at leaſt once 
or twice a week, _ hs 19 8 * 


General Care of Flower Borders, Sc. 


The flower · borders, beds, and ſhrubbery compartments, 

N ; „ ; x YO ka aa \4 
&c. of the garden ſhould: be continued always exceeding 
neat. . . 0 | n | . 175 1 y 

Theſe borders, and other ſimilar ornamental compart- 


ments, ſhould be now and then gone over with a ſharp hoe, 
in order to looſen the ſurface aud cut up any. weeds, that 


appear. - Pao 1 
hs this they ſhould, be raked over neatly,” drawing 
off all weeds and litter, and the ſurface raked even and re- 
gular, which will thereby appear freſh and clean, of a neat 
agreeable order. Rego er mod 1 gt 

Likewiſe look over the plants in the borders, or other parts 
of the garden; and where there any diſcover a very diſor- 
derly growth, let them have ſome proper regulation in trim- 
ming and tying, &c.; where any branches or ſhoots, & c. ad- 
vance in an irregular or ſtraggling manner, let ſuch be cut 
off clofe or ſhortened, or others tied up as it ſhall ſeem | 
neceſſary ; and cut out all decayed flower-ſtalks; 3 0 

Where the ſhoots of rambling, flowering; plants interfere 
with each other, they ſhould be Hortense, ſo that N 


plant may ſtand ſingle: they always appear to the beſt a 
Take off all withered leaves, and let the main e 
the flowers be well ſupported with ſtakes or ſticks, in an 


— 
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upright direction; and wing forts according to their 

. bang dan of 
ere any ſhoots cut them near the 

ſtem of the plant. ging 
Where F eee and African marigolds, eryſanthemums, 

or other ſtrong-branching annual lowers, produce ram- 
bling ſhoots near the ground, they ſhould be trimmed up 
cloſe to the ſtem feveral inches upward from the bottom. 
This will caufe them to form handfome and regular 
heads, and will ſhow themſelves to greater advantage than 
i the branches were permitted to en near the eee 


8 Horuer Seeds. 


Gather the feeds of ſuch flowers as are now ripe; in a dry 
day, both of all ſorts of annuals and biennials, and of ſuck 
perennials as may be required ; pread them on mats to dry: 
in an airy place where the ſun can come. 

When they are well hardened, beat or rub them out, and 


them in paper or canvas bags, or. into boxes, till the. 


| an for fowing them. 


Plan ting Fr es 'Bulbs.. 


Plant autumnal ffowering bulbs, if any are now out of 
ground, ſuch as colchicums, autumnal nareiſſus, Guernſey: 
lily and other amaryllis, and autumn crocus, &c. planting 
them in beds or borders of light earth, and ſome Guernſey 


lily, &c. alſo in pots; they will all blow or flower the ſame 
autumn; - fome the Jamey end of this month, and the othees: 


in next month, dad October. 


RY 


gon "THE NURSERY. 


ber ing ns Clraning the Nh FRE 1. 


PAE advantage of dry days to hae and deſtroy the | 


” | weeds between the rows of young trees and ſhrubs of 
all kinds. Let, this always be done in due time, -befors the 
Wende $row to any confuderable „„ rot yi 


— 
—— 
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For when weeds are permitted to ſtand too long, it will 
require double labour to cut them down ; and large weeds, 
when they are cut, will, if not raked off the ground, or 
well ſhaken about, many of them take root, and grow up 
again, | +3185 i HEN 
i : . Weed and water Seedlings, 


Seedling trees and ſhrubs of all ſorts ſhould alſo now be 
kept perfectly free from weeds; for theſe, if permitted to 
grow in ſeed-beds, would do much damage. 

In very dry and hot weather, it will ſtill be proper to 
water the beds and pots of ſmall, young, tender ſeedling 
trees, and it will at this time be a great advantage to the 

lants. 
f Likewiſe often water all plants in pots. 


Prune and regulate diſorderly G rowths in Trees and Shrubs. 


| Now is a good time to trim evergreens, and fuch other 
ſhrubs as want it in the nurſery. In doing this, obferye 
to take out vigorous ſhoots, or ſhorten them ſo as to form 
a more regular head; and cut away any low ſtraggling un- 
der-growths, | | > | 
Where foreſt trees or any others have made any vigo- 
rous ſhoots from their ſtems, or very rambling growths in 
the head, it will be proper to cut ſuch ſhoots off cloſe, 


9 Tranſplanting young Seedling Trees. 


In the beginning of this month, if the weather be a 
little moiſt and cloudy, you may tranſplant ſeedlings, 
n, and firs, from the boxes and beds where they were 
own. ; . | 

It is now to be obſerved, as hinted laſt month, that it is 
not meant to make a general tranſplanting; but only [| 
where the plants are any ways crowded in the ſeed-bed, it 
will be proper to tranſplant ſome, that they may not ftand  Þ} 
to poll one another. Obſerving the ſame method. ass If 
mentioned laſt month. ” „ 


15 — Preparing Ground for general 7 ranſolanting. | 1 


| The ground, where a new plantation of young trees or 
rubs is to be made in autumn, ſhould now be kept clear 


— 
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from large weeds; and if there be any now of large growth 
advancing to ſeed, hoe them up, and rake them off the 
ground, and carry them aw ay. 
Towards the end of this month it will be time to begin 
to french ſuch vacant pieces of ground as are to be planted 
in autumn with any kinds of trees and ſhrubs: and in or- 
der that the ground may be better improved by the rains, 
ſun, and dew, it will, in digging, be moſt proper to lay it 
up in rough-ridges, till the time for planting in October 
und November, &c. and then can be . levelled 


Budding. 


Now go over the fiscks that have been budded TY 
weeks or a month, and let the baſs be ubtied, that the 
parts about the bud may not be pinched. 

Budding may alſo {till be performed; but it muſt be 
done in the beginning or middle of the month at fartheſt, 
| otherwiſe it will not 3052 ſucceſsful. 


Cheriy and Plum Stones. 


| Preferve cherry and plum ſtones, &c. fs ſowing, f to 
raiſe ſtocks for 192 and d 


— 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


Shifting into larger Pots, & Ca 


TOWARDS the middle or latter end of this monk, let 
all ſuch green-houſe trees and ſhrubs, & c. as are in 
want of larger pots, or a refreſhment of new earth, be 
ſhifted, this being a good time for doing that work. 
For-that purpoſe provide a quantity of freſh-earth, and 
ſome proper ſized pots or tubs; theſe being ready, let ſach 
plants be taken up out of their pots with the halls whole, 
then trim off very ary, matted, and mouldy fibres of the 


*% 
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roots, which ſpread about the fides and bottom of the ball, 
and trim away part of the outward looſe old earth. _ 
Then having put in a little fre earth in the new pots, 
- ſer one plant in each, and fill it up properly with the new 
compoſt, and give a moderate watering; ſo proceed with 
others, and 1 50 the pots or tubs W the plants can 
be ſhaded fomewhat from the ſan, and ſheltered from 
violent winds, £4 555 | by 
This is alſo now a very proper time to ſhift all kinds of 
ſucculent plants that want larger pots; ſuch as euphor- 
biums, ſedums, aloes, and the various other ſimilar ſorts. 
Obſerving generally on this occaſion to allot moſt of the 
ſucculent tribe a light dry ſoil; a ſandy earth, or any fi- 
milar light compoſt is eligible, in which to plant them, on 
account of their fleſhy fucculent nature, and great hu- 
midity of moſt of theſe kinds of plants. SENS 
Take them out of the pots, and trim off ſome of the out- 
ward old earth with care from the ball, and trim the ſtrag- 
gling fibres of the root ; ſet the plants immediately into the 
new pots, fill it up equally round with new light dry com- 
poſt, and directly give each a little water. 2 0 
Then ſet the pots in a ſnady place, and the plants will 
ſoon take root. Some of the tender kinds may be placed 
in a garden- frame, and the glaſſes drawn on at times to 
protect the plants from heavy rains, if ſuch ſhould happen 
before they take root. | 2 | 
If theſe plants are ſhifted at the beginning or middle of 
this month, they wiil have fixed themſelves again tolerably 
well in freſh rooting in two or tliree weeks, | 5 


Propagate Alves, Cc. 

The firſt or ſecond week of this month is a proper time 
to flip or detach ſuckers or bottom off-ſets of aloes, and 
other ſueculents from the old plants, to propagate them. 
The flips or off-ſets are to be planted fingly, in ſmall 
pots; the pots muſt be filled with ſome very light dry 
compoſt. Theſe being ready, plant one in each pot, and 
cloſe the earth firmly'about the root of the plants, and 
water them moderately. | e 

When all is planted, ſet the pots where they can be de- 
fended from the mid-day ſun, and in dry weather let them 


— 


— 


a 
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have now and then a moderate refreſhment of water Ks, 
- the y_ wal be rooted in a ſhort time. 


, 1. F. 


Do not forgot in dry weather to give water to all the 
pots and tubs of oranges, lemons, and to all the other 
green-houſe plants; and let this be always given in due 
2 before the earth-1 in the pots or tubs becomes very 

iry. 

But take cirtientary care of the fruiting orange and lemon 
trees, and do not let them want for moiſture, otherwiſe the 


young fruit lately ſet will Grop off, or og. of Kunted 
growth. 3 


5 1 Froſt Barthbng, 5 Es 


To orange and lemon trees, & c. ĩt would be a. great a 
tage to add a little freſh eatth to the top of the tubs or pots, 
provided it was not done in au of the former months 
during the ſummer. 

In doing this, the earth. in the top of the tubs or pots 
ſhould be looſened almoſt to the ſurface of the roots, and 
the looſened earth to be taken out; then let the pots or 
tubs be directly filled up again with freſh rich eartb. 

When this is done, let every tub or pot have a moderate 

: watering ; ; and this ſettles the new earth cleiſe to the roots. 

This:ſhould. be done in the beginning of the month; and 
it is of ſuch ſervise to theſe plants, tht if neglected before, 
the doing of it ſhould not be omitted now. - 


The above dreſſing would alſo be of much ſervice to. 


any other green-houſe plants at this ſeaſon, where not 
done any time within the {aft two-or three months. 


Lobulate Orange Trees, &e. 


— 


2 
— 


Iznoculate orange, lemon, and citron trees, for this js the 


only proper feaſon to perform that operation on theſe trees; 
but it muſt be done in the firſt, or at. fartheſt in the 
fecond week in the month. The proper ſtocks to bud 


theſe upon are ſuch as are raiſed NO the kernels of the 
ſame ſort of fruit. See the een for e Al. | 


June, and Judy. 


=P SP P92. 
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THE 'HO'T-HOUSE. | 


Giving Hir and Water. 


CONTINUE to admit a large portion of freſh air into 
the hot-houſe daily, for the benefit of the plants in 


general in this department; obſerving the rules as in June 
and July, &c. 


Likewiſe, let all the 3 have water pretty freely two 


or three times a week, or as often as it may appear neceſſary, 


to keep the earth in the pots always in a odere degree 
of moiſtneſs.— See July. 


Shifting Pine-apple Plants, 


The ſucceſſion fruitin ng pine apple plants, which are to 
bear the fruit to be expected next year, ſhould now, where 
it was not done laſt month, be ſhifted into the large pots, 
where they are finally to remain to fruit, 

The pots for this purpoſe ſhould be thoſe called twenty 
fours, or ſixteens; but if large plants, have principally the 
latter ſized pots. 

Let this ſhifting be done, if poſlible, i in the firſt or ſecond 
week in the month, that they may have time to make new 
roots, and eſtabliſh themſelves i in a free growth by October, 
ready for being placed in a new bark- bed in the fruiting. 


houſe, where they are to remain to fruit, 


In ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve to let a proper quan- 
tity of freſh earth be brought and laid ready ; or any light, 
mellow, rich garden mould will do; but if a prepared 
compalt | of rich kitchen-garden earth, freſh light loam, 
aud a portion of thoroughly rotten duos all worked up 


together in a ridge, expoſed in the full ſun and air 
ſome months before, it will be the moſt -eligible ſoil- for 


theſe plants. 
The earth being ready, then bring the new pots for 


the reception of the plants, and, as you proceed in plant- 


ing, put as much af the new rn inte each pot as will 


4 7 
at 
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cover the bottom two, three, or four inches deep, according 
to the ſize of the pots and plants; and then, having taken 
the plants in their preſent pots out of the bark-bed, with 
care turn out each plant with its ball entire; and placing 
it in the new pot, fil up the vacancy with freſh earth, and 
immediately give a moderate watering. - 
When all is planted, let the . 1 be ſtirred up 
with a fork to the bottom: at the ſame time let a good 
quantity of new tan be thrown in, and fork up both well 
together.— See July. | | 
his being done, let the pots immediately be plunged 
again to their rims, and refreſh them now and then with 
water. ] RT, „ > | 
Likewiſe after ſhifting it would be beneficial to give a 
Night ſhade of mats over the glaſſes in hot ſunny days, from 
about ten to two or three ee | I 


General Care of the Pine. apple Plants, 


The principal care of the pine-apple plants now in 
general is to allot them a large admiſſion of freſh air every 
warm day, and to ſupply them properly with frequent ne- 

ceſſary moderate waterings, - o 
But obſerve particularly, in the plants now in full fruit 
_ ripening, to apply the occafional waterings the moſt 
moderately, that too much | moiſture may not affect the 
flavour of the fruit. Vb ; | 
According as the fruit attains full maturity, ſhould 
generally give proper attention to gather it while in good 
perfection, before too ripe, and the high flavour much 
evaporated. 3 -ahak Ris oy 


* 14 
Propagating Pines. 


7 


As the pine- apples will now ripen apace, ſhould, ac- 
cordingly as they are cut or gathered for the table, give 
the old plants the neceſſary care, to affiſt their production 
of a ſupply of bottom ſuckers for an increaſe: of neu 
plants; in which let tbem be managed as directed laſt 
month: and the ſuckers are alſo to be treated according to 
the method there mentioned.  _ be Oy ek 
Likewiſe take care of the crowns on the tops of the 
pine-apples ; theſe alſo ſerve for propagation : when the 
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fruit has been ſerved at table, the crown ſhould be taken 
off with a gentle twiſt, and this, where convenient or is 
required, may be returned in order to be planted. 

The management of the crowns now 1s alſo the ſame as 
in the laſt month; 5 | 7 5 


V 
WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Muſhrowms. 
* % - 


PHI is now a principal ſeaſon to begin to provide 


muſhroom ſpawn, and to prepare proper ſupplies of 
hot dung for making muſhroom beds, in which to plant 


the ſaid ſpawn for the production of muſhrooms, 


Theſe beds ſhould be made of the beſt warm horſe-ſta- 
dle dung, and about the beginning, or any time this month, 
is the proper time to provide a necefiary quantity, ready 
for that purpoſe ; taking the long moiſt litter and ſhort . 


dung together, and the whole well intermixed. 
But before you. work the dung up in a bed, it ſhould be 


toſſed up mixedly together in a heap, that the whole may 
ferment equally, and to remain till the firſt great heat is 


over; this is generally effected in a fortnight or three weeks 
time, according to the quantity; it will then be in right 
order, and you may proceed to make the bed. | 
But before you make the bed, it is proper to provide a 
ſuffcient quantity of good muſhroom ſpawn; this is a ma. 
terial article; and a proper quantity muſt be procured to 


plant into the bed to produce the muſhrooms, for this 


pawn contains the plants in embryo. 
This is frequently found in the dung of old cucumber 


or melon, or other decayed dung hot-beds; it is alſo often 


to be met with in horſe-dunghills, which have lain 


ſeveral months; ſpawn is alſo to be found in paſture 


fields and meadows, and ſhould be fearched for in theſe 


— + EIA es — 
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places where you fee muſhrooms riſe naturally; but 1 
generally prefer the ſpawn. found in dung, either in old 
hot-beds or in old dung-hills, or dungy compoſts, &c. as 
greatly ſuperior. to the field ſpawn, beth for the greater 
certainty of being the true ſalutiferous ſort, and for the 
general ſuperiority of its production in good fleſhy, muſh. 
rooms. | ATP OY 

I have often found excellent ſpawn in ſome old dung. 
hills and compoſt heats; ſuch as we commonly ſee piled 
up in large heaps in the lanes, or on commons near farm 
fields; and you will generally find it moſt of all in thoſe 
dung heaps which conſiſt chiefly of horſe-ſtable dung, ob- 
ſerving to ſearch in ſuch as appear to have lain for ſeveral 
months; and may alfo often find moſt excellent ſtrong 
fpawn in borſe- mill tracts, where horſes are employed con- 


ſtantly under ſhelter in turning: mills, &c. or in ſtable-yards, 


where horſe-dung has lain ſome conſiderable time in the 
dry; alſo in covered horſe- rides, in livery-ſtable-yards, 
inns, &c. where horſes are exerciſed; the places being 


7 thickly littered with ſhort ſtable dung, fine cakes of ſpawn 


are often found towards the ſides. | 

Spawn is commonly found in ſearching as above, in 
lumps of dry rotten or half-rotted dung; is a white fibrous 
ſubftance, running and ſpreading itſelf in the ſaid lumps 
of dry rotten dung; appearing of a white ſtringy or fila- 
mentoſe nature, and, if of the true ſorts, . has exactly the 
amell of a muſhroom. Vin 

Let theſe lumps be taken up carefully, dung and ſpawn 
together, obſerving to preſerve the pieces as entire as poſ- 
ſible, laying them at the ſame time in a wheel barrow 
or baſket with the ſame care: when you have gathered 
enough for your purpoſe, let the lumps be laid in a dry 
place, and covered with ſome dry litter, or garden mats, till. 


\ 


the bed is readv. | | 


But if the pieces of | Pawn are wet, or very damp, you- 
way lay thera thinly together in a dry ſhady place, where 


they may dry leiſurely ; then cover them as above. | 

1 have been obliged often to buy my ſpawn of the 
marke! gardeners ig the neighbourhood of London, but 
particularly thoſe called the Neat-houſe. gardeners near 


Chelſea; alſo about Lambeth and places adjacent; where 


many of the gardeners' labourers go about at the proper ſea- 
ſons and collect great quantities for ſale. It may, if cloſely 
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packed up in Hampers, be ſafely conveyed to a great di. 


ſtance. I have more than once ſent it above a hundred 
and fifty miles. M7 eee 3 
It is fold from about two or three to fix or eight ſhillings 
er buſhel; though ſometimes, when plentifully procured, 
is fold tor quarter the laſt-mentioned price. 
When you have obtained the ſpawn, you may then be- 
in to make the bed as-ſoon as the dung is in a right con- 
dition for that purpoſe. e * 
Chooſe a dry-lying place, either in the melon- ground, 
wherein to make the bed, or on any other dry ſheltered 


ſituation; and the bed ſhould be made generally wholly upon 


the ſurface of the ground, or occaſionally ina ſhallow trench 
only ſix inches deep, and to the width and length of the in- 


tended bed; and the excavated earth of the trench, if a rich, 


light, mellow ſoil, will ſerve to earth the bet. 
Mark out on the ground the width and length of the 


bed, which muſt be at leaſt three and a halt to four feet 
wide, and as long as you ſhall think convenient, from fif- 
teen or twenty to fifty feet, or more, according to the 
quantity you intended to raife, and is to be made ridge- 


ways, like the roof of a houſe, about three and a half to 
four feet high. | 5 | 
Bring in the dung, and lay the bottom of the bed tothe 
full extent; and as you advance in height, draw both fides 
in gradually from the bottom, till you bring it, as it were, 
to nothing at the top. | | | 
As you proceed in making the bed, obferve to ſhake and 
mix the dung well together, but do not tread it, but beat 
it down firmly with the fork, and permit the whole to ſet- 
tle gradually of itſelf. | | | 
Thus let the bed be carried on, till you have ratſed it to 
the height of at leaſt three feet and a half, or four feet high, 
finiſhing the whole in the form of the ridge of a houſe, as 
aforeſaid. : | OT 
Having made the bed, you muſt let it remain for at leaſt 
a fortnight, or three weeks, or a month, according to its 
ſubſtance and extent, beſore you put in the ſpawy, or at 
leaſt till the heat is become quite moderate ; for the bed 
wil! be very warm in a day or two after it is made, and will 
continue-in a great heat for many days; and if the ſpawn 
vas to be put in while the heat is ſtrong, it would be en- 
tirely deſtroyed ; therefore have two or three long ſticks 
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thruſt down into the dung, to pull up monly to try 
the heat; which be ſure let be quite mild, reduced to à 


very low warmth, before you venture the ſpawn in: for 
this is very delicate, impatient both of too much heat, ſe. 


vere cold, and copious moiſture. 

Remember: after the bed is made, that if there ſhould 
happen to fall much rain before it is ready for the ſpawn, 
to cover the whole a good thickneſs at the top with 
long dry litter, or * 45 mats, for much wet would ſpoil. 


the bed. 


When the bed! is in a due condition, let the ſpawn be 


brought out in a dry day, dividing the large lumps into 


ſmaller, and plant it in rows lengthways of the bed, ob- 


ſerving to begin the firſt row within about five or ſix 


inches of the bottom. 

Plant the pieces of ſpawn | in the dung, obſerving to 
put, them juſt within the ſurface of the bed, and let 
them be put in about five or fix inches aſunder; when 
you have finiſhed one row, begin another fix or- eight 


inches from the firſt, and lo Proceed till you have planted 


the whole. 


W ben this is done, let the ſurface of the bed be made 
quite ſmooth, by beating the dung gently with the back of 


your ſpade. 


Then let every part of the bed, from the. bottom up- 
ward, be covered with ſome rich dry earth about an inch 
and a half thick; let this alſo be made quite {mooth by 


uſing the ſpade as above. 
Or ſometimes the ſpaw ning is benen by placing the 
ſpawn upon the ſurface of the dung, making firſt a layer 


of earth along the bottom three or four inches v idth and 


two thick; ſo placing the firſt row of ſpawn upon the 


dung cloſe along the upper edge of the. layer of earth, 
then earth over the ſpawn the above thickneſs, continuing 


the layer of earth fix inches up the fide of the bed, place 


more ſpawn, as before; and ſo proceed with the reſt, finiil- 


ng 98 above. 


ikewiſe the ſpawning. is ſometimes effecled by firſt - 
earthing the bed all over an inch and half, or two inches 


thick, then inſerting the ſpawn into the carth. cloſe down 
to the dung, and then add a little more earth over the 


whole, not more than an inch thick, ſmoothing tþ the ee 


evenly. 


— oh 


either to have too much heat or wet, all is loſt, fo delicate 


conſiderable - time, and the muſhrooms do not ſeem to 


” 


* 
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Then, in either of the above methods, let the whole be 
covered with ſome clean and dry ſtraw, or dry long ſtable 
licter, a foot thick at leaſt, to keep out the wet and cold; 
obſerving, however, if you have any doubt of the bed re- 


covering a vigorous heat again ſoon after being ſpawned 


and cloſely earthed over, which confines the heat and hot 
ſteam, you may cover it only but a quarter or half the 
thickneſs at firſt, or not at all for a few days or a week or 
fortnight, if a very ſubſtantial bed, and the weather is 
dry; but if rain falls, defend it above with the ſtraw, or 
dry long horſe-ſtable litter; for if the bed is now ſuffered 


is the ſpawn—and requires therefore the greateſt precau- 
tions In the firſt ſetting off, being careful, however, agree - 
able to the foregoing hints, to cover the bed all over in 


duc time with dry litter, the full thickneſs above-mention- 
ed; which muſt be continued conſtantly over the bed in 


all weathers, night and day, and thus the bed, with 
proper care, will begin to produce muſhrooms in five or 
ix weeks. | 

During the preſent ſeaſon, and all winter, the bed muft 
be kept conſtantly cavered, night and day,” as above, to 
defend it ſecurety from wet and cold: and in time of heavy 
rains, ſevere froſt, or ſnowy weather, the depch of covering 
ſhould be augmented with more dry ſtraw, and over this 


ſpread ſome large garden mats or canvaſs-clot!, which 


Mould remain coaſtantly all winter, | 
And when heavy incefſant rains fall, or great falls of 
thawing ſnow, examine the covering, if the wet has 
penetrated quite through, remove the wet ſtraw, and apply 
ſome clean and dry next the ſurface of the bed. 
Or, after the bed has been ſpawned and covered ſome 


come freely, or that the warmth of the bed appears ſpent, 
may remove the covering, except a little next the bed, 
and apply upon this a quantity of warm dry horſe-ſtable 
litter, near a foot thick, and other dry litter over that ; 
and this will promote a freſh moderate heat in the bed, and 
prove very: beneficial. 73s 4 EN 

But theſe beds, in the ſummer ſeaſon, may ſometimes 
have the covering of litter taken off for a ſhort time, when 


a very moderate warm ſhower, and in very hot weather may 


now and then have little ſprinklings of water, 


4 =? tf — 
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Theſe beds generally begin to produce plenty of good 


muſhrooms in five or ſix weeks after being ſpawned ; and 
will continue ſometimes bearing for ſeveral months. 
The ſpawn, when it begins to run, ſpreads itſelf very 


faſt every way, and the plants will riſe thickly, in a ſuc- | 


ceſſional order, all over the bed, 

But ſometimes a muſhroom bed will not begin to yield 
any plants till two, three, or four months after it is made; 
but when that happens, it may be aſſiſted by applying a 
good thickneſs of long warm ſtable litter, as above inti- 
mated, to revive the declining. warmth, and ſet the ſpawn 
in motion. 

When the bed is in full oroduRion.i it ſhould be examined 
two or three times a week to gather the produce; turning 
off the ſtraw covering very carefully ; and generally gather 
moſt of the muſhrooms while of moderate ſize, or not ex- 
ceeding a middling large growth, or before they become 
e flaps,. eſpecially for moſt principal culinary pur- 

oſes; though on ſome occaſions, are required in large 
Hans. and in others in ſmall button growth, the ſize of or- 
dinary round buttons, larger or ſmaller as they may oc- 
cur—detaching them clean to the bottom by a gentle 
twiſt; not cut them to leave the ſtump, it being apt to be- 
come maggotty, infectious to the ſucceſſional Pants; ; and 
as ſoon as gathered return the 8 


I have ſometimes planted muſhroom ſpawn on the late 


cucumber ridges, made in March, April, and May, and, 
in a month or two- after, introduced the pieces of 
ſpawn along the top edges of the bed into the earth, 
and covered the places outwardly with a little ſhort 
dry litter: and thus the ſpawn has ſucceeded and pro- 


duced a great number of muſhrooms i in Nas un, Septem- 
ber, and October. 


5 1 and ns Lettuces. 


The different ſorts of lettuces which were ſown in Au- 
. guſt for autumn, winter, and ſpring uſe, ſhould be planted 
but at different times of this month into the beds and bor- 
ders where they are to remain, 

Let. ſome good rich light ground be digged for each 
of "theſe crops ; obſerving, the crop for the ſame autumn 
and beginning of wigter lervice thould be Planted out the 


place. . 
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| beginning and middle of this month, in any bed or bor- 


der, in rows ten or twelve inches aſunder; but thoſe of 
the late Auguſt ſowings, intended to ſtand the winter for- 
ſpring ſupply, are to be planted out towards the latter end 
of this month, in three feet wide beds, or in borders, in 
rows ſix inches diſtance, and give a moderate watering as 
ſoon as planted. " {bs 

Alſo, about the laſt week in the month, dig a warm 
ſouth border under a wall, &c. for a principal ſupply of 
theſe plants to ſtand over the winter, rake the ſurface 


even and ſmooth; then let ſome of the beſt plants be 


taken up from the ſeed-bed, prick off broken and de- 
cayed leaves, and trim the ends of their roots a little, and 


put the plants in rows, fix inches aſunder by four inches 
in the rows. . 8 

Tf the plants ſurvive the winter, part may be thin- 
ned out regularly in the ſpring, and planted in a more 
open expoſure; the reſt may remain in the border to cab- 
bage early. | | 

But obſerve, if no lettuce ſeed was ſown in the third 
or fourth week in Auguſt, to raiſe plants for the bor- 
ders, as above, you muft not in that cafe omit to. ſow 
ſome for that purpoſe, ſome time in the firſt week of 
this month, which indeed will be ſoon enough, in warm 
rich grounds. V ok | 


Sow Lettuce to plant in Frames for Spring Uſe, 


About the beginning or towards the middle, or not later 
than ſome time between the tenth and fifteenth of this 
month, you ſhould ſow ſome lettuce of different ſorts to 
plant in frames, &c. in October, to ſtand the winter for uſe 
next ſpring, and early in the ſummer. _ 5 OH 

Theſe may be protected in froſty or very wet weather, 
by covering them with glaſſes and other covering, when 
neceſſary; and if thoſe which are planted in the open bor- 
ders ſhould be cut off, theſe will be ready to ſupply their 


The beſt lettuces for this purpoſe are-principally the 
green and white cos; and may alſo ſow ſome white, and 
hardy green cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch and Cilicia ; 
but ſow-moſt of the cos kinds to plant in frames, &c. (See 
October; ) and the ſeed ſhould be ſown in a bed or border 
of rich earth, in a warm ſituation, - | 


1 2 
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"Pham Lertuces i in Beamer PR Winter Uſe. 


b obtain lettuces in ſome tolerable perfect ion for the 
table in the winter months, you ſhould, about the latter 
end of this month, prepare one or more beds of rich earth, 
in a part of the garden where the ground is drieſt, and lie 
well to the ſouth ſun. 

Make the beds the length and width of one or more 
ſhallow cucumber or meion frames. 

Thea let ſome good plants of the brown Dutch, beſt 
ſtocky cos, and common cabbage lettuce, be taken up 
from ſome tranſplanted beds, with balls of earth about 
their roots, and planted therein, about ſix or eight inches 
aſunder each way, and watered. 

When the weather begins to grew cold, next month, 
& c. you may put the frames over the beds, and cover 
them with the lights occaſionally, and other covering in 
cold nights, and when the weather is ſevere. © 

Theſe, by the above management, will be moderately 
well cabbaged, fit for the table, in November and Decem- 
ber, &c.; and by planting more in October, and beginning 
of November, vou will have theſe ſorts of lettuces, if a 
moderate winter, tolerably well cabbaged, in ſmall heads, 
in January and February, and in preferable perfection in 

March. i. 

But if, in November and December, ſome large plants 
are planted as above, in a moderate hot- bed, under a frame 
and glaſſes, they will more effectually attain a larger growth, 
and cabbage in better perfection. | 


Cauli [flower . 


The cauliflower plants which were ſown in Avg will 
require to be planted out into a nurſery-bed about the 
middle or twentieth of this month. 
Let a bed be prepared for them in a well ſheltered yan 
of the garden, where it lies well to the ſun, 
Prepare the heds four feet wide, or the width of a gar- 
den-: frame, in the ſame manner, and obferve the ſame rules 
as mentioned the laſt month, in the article of Caulifowers. 
Mind to draw out ſome of the beſt plants from the 
Need- bed, hing FJuch Ros ems are n and 


2 N 
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| black; and clear the plants from decayed and damaged 


leaves... 7 | po | 
plant them in rows about three or four inches aſunder, 
and allow near the ſame diſtance between plant and plant 


in the row, obſerving not to plant them fo deep as to bury. 


their hearts, for that would deſtroy them. th bis 

When you have planted the whole, give the plants a lit- 
tle water to ſettle the earth to their roots; obſerving not 
to apply the water too haſtily, ſo as to break their leaves 


or waſh the earth into their hearts. , 


Then, if the plants are ſmall, or backward in growth, 


you may place a frame on the bed, and alſo put on the lights 


but the glaſſes are now to be continued only for.a few days, 


till the plants have taken root; obſerving till that period to 


ſhade them from the ſun; but when they have got root, 
the glaſſes are to be taken entirely off, and are to be uſed 
only oecaſionally for a month to come; but if there ſhould 
happen cold nights or heavy rains, it will at ſuch time be 
proper to put on the 5 to defend the plants there- 
from; for too much moiſture would prove very prejudicial 
fo theſe young plants, and would occaſion their ſhanks to 
become black and rot. | 

When they have been in this bed a month or five weeks, 
they may either occafionally be tranſplanted into other 


beds, protected with frames, &c. as above, to remain all 


winter; or if not very luxuriant in growth, may be con- 
tinued in the ſame beds, only ſome may be planted out 
finally under hand- glaſſes next month. See the work of 
October and November. © | 
5 Michaelmas Cauliflowers, N 

Some of the cauliflowers which were planted out in Ju- 


ly for the Michaelmas crop will begin to ſhow their heads 


about the end of this month, or beginning of next. 

Let theſe be encouraged as much as poſlible, early in the 
month, by hoeing between, and drawing fome earth up 
"won the ſtem of each plant, and keep them clear from 
weeds, 5 | 
If the weather in this month proves very warm and dry, 
it would be of advantage to form the earth like a baſon 
round each plant, and pour water therein: this will en- 
courage them to grow freely, and produce large heads in 
October and November: for if they are ſtinted now in 


ö 


their free growth for want of moiſture, their beads will be 
ſmall at the proper ſeaſon. 5 5 
Planting Broccoli, Cabbage, and Savoyr. 
Tranſplant your laſt crop of broccoli the firſt or ſecond 
| week of this month, into the place where they are to re. 
J main to produce their heads. „ 8 
Dig a piece of rich ground for theſe plants in a warm 


k4 der, and obſerve the ſame diſtance between the rows 
f which will be ſufficient room for this late plantation. 
Likewiſe, at the above time, plant out ſome ſtouteſt cab. 
dage plants of the ſugar-loaf and Vork kinds, &c. of the 
ſummer and early autumn ſowing, for ſmall heading 
colewort cabbages next month, and- the two following; 
_ ſome late ſavoys for ſmall-hearted plants towards 
pring. ek vs EY 

Hoe the ground and deſtroy the weeds between the 
broccoli, cabbages, and ſavoys, which were planted out 
the former months, and let ſome earth be drawn up round 
their ſtems. | | = . Y 


: Young Cabbage Plants, | 


ſecond week in Auguſt for an early and principal* crop 
next ſummer and autumn ſhould be pricked into nurſery 
the reſt in the middle or latter end of this month. 
Chooſe a piece of good ground for them in a ſheltered 
fituation; dig it neat and evenly, and lay it out in beds 
three feet and a half, or four teet wide. | 
Thin out the plants regularly from the ſeed- bed; ob- 
ſerving to take the ſtrongeſt firſt: the ſmalleſt may be left 
in the ſeed- bed a fortnight longer, to increaſe in ſtrength. 
Plant them in rows lengthways of the bed, about four 
inches afunder in the row, and four to five or ſix inches 
between the rows, according as the plants, in their re- 
ſpective kinds, are of ſmaller or larger growth; clofing 
the ground. well about their ſtems, and leave the ſurface 
ſmooth. _ ; on oO : | 
When you have finiſhed planting, give them ſome wa- 
ter; and if the weather is dry, repeat it twice or thrice for 
the firſt week or ten days, by which time the plants will 
have taken good root. - | 
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þ ſituation, and plant them in rows a foot and a half aſun- 


The young cabbage plants which were ſown the firſt or 


beds. Some of the forwardeſt about the beginning, and | 


J 


\ ele, Wor ASI 
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4+ 4 613 
Coleævor los. 0 aftye 


The firſt or ſecond week in this month you ſhould plant 
out ſome of the forwardeſt of the cabbage Colewort plants, 


which were ſown in the latter end of July and in Auguſt, 
into the places where they are. to remain both for the au- 
tumn and winter and early ſpring fervice: and in the 


middle and latter end of the month plant out the reſt for 


a general ſpring crop.—See, July aud Augu/?. 

Let theſe be planted in a free ſituation of new digged 
ground, in rows {ix or eight inches diſtant in the row: 
the rows ſhould be ten or twelve inches aſunder. They 
will be fit for uſe, ſome of them in October and Novem- 
ber of the firſt plantation; the others will ſucceed them in 
regular order, both for winter and ſpring ſervice.—See 
the work of Fuly and Auguſi. | 


Plant Ci elery. 


Plant out more celery the beginning of this month into 
trenches for a ſucceſſional winter crop, and about the mid- 
dle and latter end of the month plant out a quantity for a 
late winter crop, and for ſpring ſupplies. es 


— 


Prepare ſome trenches for theſe plants where the ground | 


is light and drieſt, Let the trenches be marked out ten or 
twelve inches, or about a ſpade wide, and to be digged 
out five or {ix inches deep, and allow a ſpace of thirty 
inches, or three feet, between the trenches, which will be 
iufficient for this late crop: dig out each trench length- 
ways, a ſpade wide and a moderate depth, as above, laying 
the earth evenly in the ſpaces between, which aſſiſts in 
landing up the plants when of proper growth. See July 
and Auguſt, | | „ | | 

Then procuring a quantity of beſt celery plants for 
planting, trim the roots and long tops of the leaves, and 
plant one row in each trench. Let the plants be ſet about 


four or five inches aſunder in the row, and water them 
directly. | 


9 88 Earth up Celery, 9 
Earth up the crops of celery which are planted in 


trenches, according as they advance in grow th, that they 
may be blanched of a proper length. 
| Per n 


4 
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The firſt crops will now be conſidera! bly advanced, and 


ſouls be earthed up higher accordingly. The other oye 
in proportion to their growth. 

Let this work be done when the plants are dry, and in 
e time, as you ſee they require it, according to their ad- 
vanced growth; uſing, for this purpofe, the carth between 
the rows, break it properly, and lay it to the plants with 
care, Jo'a as not to break the ſtalks or bury the hearts, 


Tie up Endive to blanch, 


Tie together the leaves of endive to blanch the plants 
white, tender, and mild-taſted ; obſerving generally to per- 


form it in dry weather, and principally to the largeſt full- 


* fixed plants, of good ſtocky growth and full in the heart; 


and in doing this work gather up the leaves evenly in your 


hand, and tie them together with a ſtring of baſs, or {mall 
ofier twig, a little above the middle of each plant. 


Plant Endiwve. 
Pia ant out endive the beginning of this 1 for a ge- 


neral winter crop; let theſe be planted in a dry fpot ina 
warm fituation, allowing them a foot diſtance each way. 


And about the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, you ſhould plant out ſome endive on a warm bor- 
der, or ſome other dry. ſheltered compartment, to remain 
till December and after Chriſtmas before you begin to 
blanch it. 

This, if it fareives the froſt, will be acceptable for fah 
lads, and other uſes, in January, February, and March. | 


Landing up Cardoons, 


The e will be advanced to ſome 1 


height by the beginning or middle of this month; you 
muſt then begin again to Prepare to blanch thera higher 


accordingly. 


The firſt ſtep towards this work now is, to tie iter 


leaves cloſe and regular together, to admit of landing up 


earth around each plant; for as the plants will be now 


arrived to a large tall growth, and their leaves will ſpread 


much, ſo that the earthing cannot be completely done till 
they are tied up, this you muſt do either with ſtrong baſs 
bandages, ſmall hay-bands, or thin pliable ropes of ftraw 


or long litter, 8&0; obſerving to gather the leaves up regu- 
larly together, wen near the bottom, and tie each 
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plant cloſely together as high as you ſhall think proper to 
earth them, which ſhould be advanced two feet high, or 
more, by degrees. 85 1% 61 00 0 0 
Then let the earth be very well broken, and lay if up 
about them as high as they are tied; remembering that 
cvery plant be earthed ſingly, laving the earth up quite 
round the plant: and at the ſame time obſerving to pat it 
gently with the back of the ſpade, both to fix it in its due 
place and poſition, and that wet may readily run off. 
Thoſe earthed up now will be fit for uſe in October, 
November, and December, and the two ſucceeding months, 
but in ſevere froſt ſhould be covered with dry litter; 
which, as the plants are of confiderable height, ſhould 


be applied accordingly; or in ſome fully-blanched plants, 


may, at the approach of ſevere froſt, looſen the earth be- 

low on one fide, and turn them down towards the ground, 
as the covering can then be more readily applied. | 
Spinach, 85 ; 

he ſpinach which was ſown in Auguſt ſhould now be 
cleared, and thinned out to proper diſtances, _ 3 

This work may be performed either by hand or hoe; it 

is not material which, provided the weeds-are deſtroyed, 
and the plants left regular. | 


* Me 


In dry weather, ſmall-hoeing them is the moſt expedi- 


tious method ; but if the weather is moiſt, it will be bet 
to perform that work by hand. Gt 

Let the plants be thinned out regularly to the diſtance of 
three or four inches; obſerving, to leave the ſtrongeſt ;; or 
the plants may be left cloſer, and thinned out by, degrees 
for uſe; and let the whole be perfectly well cleared from 
weeds. Fam, £5] ür 2 9 

Where ſpinach. was not ſown laſt month, it may ſtill be 
done; and, in a rich warm foil, will ſucceed tolerably 
well: but muſt be done in the beginning of the month. 

Or alſo, where a proper full crop was ſown Jaſt 
month, a fmallex portion may be ſown the beginning of 
this, to ſucced the other in the ſpring; and will ſtand 

longer before it runs to ſeed at that ſeaſon. en 


Young Winter Onions. 


The young winter onions which were ſown the end of 
July, or the beginning, or 3 the middle of Auguſt, 
- * 
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will now want weeding : let this be done in For time, be. 
fore the weeds get the ſtart of the plants; for, in that caſe, | 
they would do the crop much injury, and alſo render it 
very troubleſome to ſeparate the weeds from them ; and 
ſhould therefore now be Fee attended to with parti: 
cular diligence. | 
This work muſt be entinely done by hand, and with 
great care; otherwiſe many of theſe young plants will be 
rawn out with the N : for the onions are not now to 
be thinned. 
Where the ſowin 's of onions was onilited laſt RY | 
vou may ſtill ſow fome ſeed; there will be a chance of 
their ſucceeding, particularly Welch onions: but it muſt 
be done in the firſt week in the month: or may alſo ſow 
a few of both ſorts to ſucceed thoſe of the Auguſt ſowing 
.in the ſpring and beginning of ſummer ; as they: will ſtand 
longer before * run for ſeed. 


k 7 urneps. - | „ 
> Hoe: the turneps which were ſown the laſt month; let 
"this be done in a dry day; and let your hoe be ſharp, and 
of a middle ſize. 


Cut the weeds up clean, and let the lane be hoed out 
regular fix or eight inches diſtant; See Auguſt. ' . 


bY mall Sallading. 


{Tak the Jiferent kinds of ſmall ſallading be ſown once 
2 W or fortnight, as you ſee it neceſſary, where a re- 
5 jo ſucceſſion is FequIrecbe? the ſorts 1 creſles, muſtard, 
radiſh, und rape. 

Theſe ſeeds may now be fown | in any free ſituation, 
where the earth is light and rich. 

About the middle, or end of this month, begin to bon 
theſe ſeeds on a warmer border, under a fouth wall, 
other fence of the ſame aſpect. 

Towards the end'of this month, if the weather ſhould | 
prove very wet and cold, you ſhould begin to ſow ſome 
{mall fallad herbs on warm borders, or otherwiſe in 
frames, and cover them with the lights occaſionally : or 
you may ſow them under hand or bell-glaſſes, for theſe 
plants will make but poor progreſs if they are not protect- 
ed in cold weather, eſpecially in cold nights. 

Theſe 3888 nd riſe beſt when * are ſown i in 


* 
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drills; but the drills muſt be ſhaliow, or may be ſown 
broad-caſt: ſowing each ſort ſeparate, and very thick, 
and the ſeed covered not more than a quarter of an inch 
with light earth. See the ſpring months. 7. 


. and OR Sallad. 


Sow chervil and corn fallad. the beginning of this 


month, if not done in Auguſt, for winter and early 


ſpring uſe, the' former for ſoups, and both of them alſo 
for ſallads. See Auguſt. eee 


Gather ripe Seeds. 


Gather ſeeds in dry weather of ſuch plants as now 
ripen, ſuch as lettuce, leeks, onions, cauliflowers, &c, 
which you muſt well attend to in theſe kinds particularly, 


according as they acquire maturity, and before attacked 


by the autumnal rains or mildew. . 


As cauliflower ſeed ripens late, when moſt other ſeeds 


of that nature are gathered, it is apt to be attacked more 
greedily by the green-birds and chaffinches, &c. ſhould at 
that time, the beginning, or towards the middle of this 
month, be well watched, to chaſe away the above kind of 
birds, which otherwiſe would devour moſt of the beſt 
ſeed. | : | | 

According as the feed ripens, as it ſeldom attains that 
perfection all together, cut off the ſeed branches, and 
place them in the full ſun, to harden the ſeed in a proper 
degree; then ſhould be threſhed or beat out of the huſks, 
cleaned and bagged up, and depoſited in a dry apartment. 
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Peaches. 


1 Goo over your E nectarines, and other wall trees, 
4 and ſee that all the branches keep firm in their proper 
10 places: if any be looſe, or project from the wall, let them 
them be faſtened up in their due poſition. | 
[ This prevents their being broken by winds: and when 
| the whole lies cloſe and regular to the wall, then all the 
. fruit can equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun to ripen it; 
andi it alſo appears decent and agreeable to the eye. 
Where any of the ripening fruit are too much covered 
with the leaves, let ſome be diſplaced; for although a mo- 
derately flight ſhade or coverture of the leaves is requiſite 
and beneficial to the growth of all fruit, yet, in its more 
| advanced ſtate particularly, too full a ſhade is of diſadvan- t 
tage in ſome degree, ſo far, that the fruit would not attain 5 
either its peculiar colour or flavour, in full perfection. K 
But the removing of leaves is only to be practiſed where f 
thev are uncommonly thick, and darken the fruit much; l 
and in that caſe they are only to be thinned re ularly, 
ſtill e a light covering of leaves over the fruit. F 


# ; 3 Ti  F nes, ; 


Took over voie vines again, to ſee that the grapes en- : 

joy the neceſſary adv ne of ſun aud air, to promote 0 

welt ripening. 5 b 
Where the: bunches of grapes 2 are too much ſhaded, let 0 

ſome of the leaves be taken off; and where any of the 

dunches are tob cloſe confined between the branches, or c 

entangled with each other, let them be looſened, ſo that "0 

each may Rang fair in their e Poſition, as obſerved'1 in f 

Auguſt. ets | = 

| If the vines "ia produced any late 560 f in the laſt 5 
month, let them be taken off wherever they appear; for 

they are uſeleſs, and, if left on, they would cauſe confu- 

fron and irregularity; __ _y en the PUR and FORE 

its maturity. 6: n 4 Bb. | 5 L 


. 
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For as grapes will now be ripening, they ſhould have 
all poſſible benefit of the ſun to forward them, and give a 
rich flavour. 
Protect ripe grapes from the birds, waſps, &c. by bag- 


ging the beſt bunches in crape, gauze, or 1 bags, as 
explained below. 


— 


Protec Wall- Fruit 3 Waſps, Flies, and Birds. 


Continue to hang up phials of ſugared or honey water, 


beer, or other ſtrong- ſcented liquor, & c to catch the waſps 
and flies which ſtill detrimentally infeſt the choice wall- fruit, 


as peaches, nectarines, pears, plums, &c. and will alſo do 
much miſchief to the grapes; as will alſo the birds: there- 
fore, beſides the bottles of ſweetened liquor, let alſo ſome 
ſmall bags, made of thin crape or gauze, be put over ſume 
of the fineſt and ripeſt bunches of grapes. Theſe bags 
ſhould be made juſt ſo large as to contain one bunch of 
fruit; this will effectually keep off the inſects, and alſo 


the birds ; ; which would devour theſe fruit at a vaſt rate. 


But the birds you may keep from the fruit by fixing nets 


before the trees, or hanging up ſcare-crows of feathers, or, 


in extenſive walling, diſcharging a gun or piſtol occaſion- 
ally: but the moſt certain method to preſerve ſome of your 


fineſt bunches of grapes from all devourers, is to bag 
them as above directed. 


Or, for want of crape bags, &c. may uſe thoſe of white 
paper; but theſe do not ſucceed ſo well, for the ſun is then 


too much excluded from the fruit: and in wet weather the 
paper being wetted, it adheres to the bunches, and da- 
mages the berries: whereas the ſun and air have free ac- 


ceſs through the crape, and when wet they will very ſoon 
become dry again; and if wet weather continues, no in- . 


convenience attends them by means of the bags. 
Hang up phials of ſweetened liquor-water alſo upon the 

choice kinds of fig-trees,—for waſps and other inſects ges 4 

nerally ſwarm about theſe trees, to feed on the peng 


fruit. 


. 


+ mW ſhould alſo. watch birds very well _ they will 
| peck and ſpoil many of the beſt figs. 


Gather Apples and Pears, ZI 


7 
'Y 


Now begin to gather autumn apples and pears for | 


keeping, according as they arrive to 0 growth: 
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many of the autumn ſorts will be ready to take down for 
that purpoſe towards the middle or latter end of the month; 
but for preſent ſervice, ſeveral ſorts will be of eligible 
growth to pick here and there off the trees any time this 
month, occaſionally as wanted. . 

However, molt of theſe autumn kinds which now at. 
tain mature growth ſerve both. for preſent ſupply and 
for keeping a moderate time; but not all winter, like the 
winter apples and pears, as ſome will probably not keep 
above a month or ſix weeks, others a month or two long- 
er; in all of which there are many very good fruit. 

This work of gathering the above kinds ſhould gene- 
rally be done in a perfectly dry day; and be ſure to let the 
fruit be alſo quite dry before you begin to pull them; and 
all the fruit which are for keeping ſhould hang their full 
time on the trees, but eſpecially the late autumnal pears 

and apples, not till dead ripe, but of full growth. —See 
October. e : ED 

About the latter end of this month, many of the winter 
fruits will be fit to gather; but if the weather is fine, let 
them hang on the trees till October. | | RE, 


When the apples and pears have hung their full time on 
the trees, they will eaſily quit the wood on being handled; 
and when they begin to drop off apace, that is a certain 
ſign of their maturity, and that they may be gathered. 
e Prepare for Planting. TC ag 

Begin towards the end of the month to prepare the 


ground where new plantations of fruit-trees are to be 


If an entire new border is intended for wall-trees, &c. 
it is of importance to add a good fupply of thoroughly 
| rotten dung, and the ground to be worked to the depth of 
at leaſt eighteen inches or two feet: and if it is light dry 
ſoil, it would be an advantage to add alſo ſome freth loam 


or other good ſubſtantial freſh mellow earth, from a paſ- 


tured common, or field, & c. but particularly to the places 
where the trees are to ſtand.— See next month. ec 

As ſeveral ſorts of fruit-trees will now appear to have 
; declined all growth, by the leaves beginning to diſcover 
ſome ſigns of decay towards the latter end of the month, 
they may be removed for planting ; ſuch as ſome forward 


F A 
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kinds of peaches, apricots, cherries, &c.and being thus ear- 

ly planted in autumn, they will very quickly take root the 

{ame-ſeaſon, to their particular advantage againſt winter 

and next ſpring : give a good watering at planting, &c, _ 
| Strawberries. 

Now is a proper time to plant ſtrawberries; and, if 
moiſt weather, it may be done at any time in the month : 
but if the weather be very dry and hot, it will be proper 
either to water them plentifully, or not begin planting till 
the middle, or towards the latter end of the month. 

The ſtrong young runner plants of the ſame year, taken. 
from beds that bear well, are the proper ſets for planting ; 
ſuch as adviſed next mouth and in June: and if any were 
then (June) planted out in nurſery-beds, as there directed, 
they will be now in fine order for this plantation: or 
young off-ſets, produced at the ſides of the old plants, are 
alſo eligible, | | 

Theſe plants ſhould be allowed good ground ; and ge- 
nerally, for the principal ſupply, allot a fituation in the full 


ſun, for the advantage of ripening the fruit in beſt per- 


fection; let the ground be well dunged and neatly digged, 
and lay it out into beds four feet broad, allowing alleys 


between the beds from eighteen or twenty inches to two 
feet wide, for the convenience of going in occaſionally to 


weed and water the plants, and gather the fruit. 


The plants are to be ſet in rows lengthways the beds; 


the rows to be twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches aſun- 

der, and the plants to be ſet at the ſame diſtance from one 

another in the rows. _ Sore” c 
Or they may be planted in borders along the front and 


back of eſpalier trees, or under walls, hedges, &c. or ſome 
may be planted by way of an edging to borders, or where. 


convenient : the wood ſtrawberries will fucceed both in 
ſhady ſituations, near buſhes, trees, &c. and in a free ex- 
poſure; but the other ſorts ſhould generally be allowed an 
open ſunny expoſure. | | 1 
It would be moſt adviſable to perform this work of 
planting, in all the ſorts, principally in moiſt weather, if 
poſſible; eſpecially if done early in this inonth ; but not 
ſo material if later. | | 
The principal ſorts of ſtrawberries for general planting, 
are—the ſcarlet ſtrawberry, the hautboy, the large Chili 
ſtrawberry, the white and red wood ſtrawberry, the pine- 
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apple ſtraw bert y, and the Alpine or moſt prolific ſtraw. 
berry, which is remarkable for its fruitfulneſs; for the 
plants'continue to produce fruit from June to October, or 


November; and if then ſheltered with a common frame f 
aud glaſſes, will ſometimes, if open mild weather, con— 1 
| tinue ina ſmall production till near Chriſtmas : but ge. | 
þ nerally allot moſt of the ſcarlet and hautboy kinds for the \ 
| | Principal ſupply; and, of which, more abundantly of the 
; ſcarlet for the main plantation. 1 
| The old ſtrawberry beds will now only require to be 
| kept clear from large over- growing weeds; or, towards the 
5 latter end of the month, may begin to prepare for their : 
Fi winter-dreſſing,—See Ofober. £5 4. | 
l THE PLEASURE, ox FLOWER GARDEN. 
W7-: Planting Hyacinths, and Tulip Roots, ce t 
1 IN the third or fourth week in this month it will be time ; 
th to begin to prepare for planting the choice hyacinth and 4 
1 tulip roots for an early ſpring bloomn . | 
Let the beds, &c. for theſe dulbs be digged or trenched l 
one or two ſpades deep, breaking the earth fine, and lay the f 
ſurface even; and let the beds be three feet and a half, or U 
four feet wide, laid ſomewhat moderately rounding, and 
rake the ſurface ſmooth. _ | 5 | 
Then, either the latter end of this month, or in Octo- 
ber or November, plant the bulbs in rows, lengthways the ſe 
bed, fix to nine inches aſunder, and the ſame diſtance in n 
the row; but not nearer than fix inches, and about three | 
C0 30 01979 la 
As to the method of planting in beds, may either draw & 
, drills with a hoe, placing the bulbs bottom downwards in a e1 
row along each drill, and cover them in with the earth; 1 
or may be planted in holes made either with a thick blunt- n 
ended dibble, or the large bulbs occafionally holed. in | 
with a garden trowel: or, inſtead of either of the above n 
methods, may, with a ſpade or rake, trim the earth evenly ar 
off the ſurface of the bed, into the alley, the depth required ce 
to plant the roots, which then place at a proper diſtance W 
upon the ſurface of the bed, preſſing them gently, with the 
tr: 


hand, a little inte the earth: then with the ſpade caſt the 


g- = 
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wards the middle and end of this month, 
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earth out of the alley evenly over the roots, the depth as 


above; bean ie: ag e a | 
May alſo plant ſome in the flower borders, and in pots, 
boxes, &c, likewiſe hyacinths in bulb glaſſes of water. 
See October. toy p | | 
Any otber bulbous roots may likewiſe be planted to- 


piers Ranunculuſes and Anemones, 


Now alfo, about the middle, or towards the latter end 
of this month, begin to prepare the beds for the beſt ra- 
nunculuſes and anemone roots; and may then either be 
planted at that ſeaſon, or any time after, till the end of 


October or November, in open, mild, dry weather: ei- 
ther in ſeparate beds, alone, or ſome in aſſemblage in the 


borders, &C. | 


Let theſe roots be planted each ſort ſeparate, in rows 


lengthways the beds, not leſs than fix inches aſunder, by 


four, to five or fix inches diſtant in the row, and about 
two inches deep. | 4 


The above diſtance is more room than what is generally 
allowed to ranunculuſes and anemone roots: but when 


Planted cloſer the plants ſhoot up in a crowded manner, 


draw each other up weak, and the flowers' never grow 
ſo large, nor ſhow themſelves to ſuch advantage, as when 
they ſtand more diſtant; 


Sow Anemone and Ranunculus Seed, 1 
The beginning of this month is ſtill a proper time to 


ſow the ſeeds of anemones and ranunculuſes, where it was 
not done in Auguſt, 


For that purpoſe, being furniſhed with one or. more 


largiſh wide pots, or flat earthen garden pans or boxes, 
&c. fill tbem with rich light earth, making the ſurface 
even; then ſcatter the feeds thereon moderately thick, 
each ſort ſeparate, and cover them with light fine earth, 


not more than a quarter of an inch deep, WEE" 
The plants will come up in about fix weeks or two 
months, when they muſt have a warm ſunny fituation, 


and ſhould be protected in winter, occaſionally, from ex- 


ceſſive rains, ſnow, and hard froſt; but they ſometimes, 


when ſown thus late, do not come up till the ſpring. . 


About the Michaelmas twelvemonth, they ſhould be 
trenſplanted into a bed of common earth, and in the 


= 
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ſpring following they will flower, when, perhaps, they wilt. 
afford you ſeveral new flowers that are double, and of fine 
As for the ſingle flowered kinds, 'the beſt of them may 
be. depoſited in cluſters about the common borders, &. 
FG +... Carnation Layers. . 1 
Take care now of the carnation layers: where there are 
any ſtill remaining on the old plants, and properly rooted, 
let them be tranſplanted now as ſoon as convenient, ſome 
time before the latter end of the month, that they may 
have time to take good root before winter. 3 
The choiceſt kinds of theſe layers you may plant in 
fmall pots for the more readily protecting them in winter. 
The layers of the common forts you may plant into nur. 
ſery beds in a warm ſituation, and ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
layers may be planted out at once into the borders, or 
where you intend them to flower. | 8 
Any carnation layers as were planted off as above, laſt 
month, or early in this, ſhould, if a dry warm ſeaſon, 
have occaſional waterings.— See June, July, &c, | 
| Auricula Plants in Pots. | 
Auricula plants in pots demand attention at this time ; 
and particularly thoſe that were ſhifted laſt month, to give 
occaſional waterings; but if they were not then ſhiftedf, it 
may now be effected. )%%%%%ͤͤĩ˙.d!u og. 
Theſe plants ſhould, if the weather proves at this time 
very dry, be now and then moderately watered: but if 
there ſhould fall much heavy rain about the end of the 
montli, it will be of advantage to defend the capital forts 
occaſionally; for inceſſant and exceſſive wer at that time 
might prove rather injurious in ſome degree to theſe plants, 
on account of their natural ſucculency, | 
To protect the choiceſt kinds of theſe plants in bad 
weather, the moſt effectually during the winter, let the 
pots, about the latter end of this month, or in October, be 
placed cloſe together in a bed, open to the full ſug ; then 
to form a low awning acroſs with hoop-bends, or rods, 
&c.; and when autumnal and winter rains, or ſnows, &c. 
are exceſſive, let ſome large thick mats or canvaſs be 
drawn over to defend the plants; or the pots may be ſet 
cloſe together in a garden · frame, and the glaſſes put on as 
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occaſion requires, which will be more effectual; but let 
them be fully expoſed in all moderate dry weather. | 

However, it may be proper to obſerve, that as the above 
means of occaſional ſhelter may not always be conveni- 
ently attainable, theſe plants are hardy enough to ſtand 
the winter, without that aſſiſtance; only it is of good ef- 
fect in preſerving them more effectually 3 in proper ſtrength 
and good ſtate of growth, that 1 91 may flower in dent 
perfection 

But where there are no ſuch conveniences as above, it 
will in that caſe be proper, at the end of the month, to 
place the pots on a warm border; and in heavy autumnal 
and winter rains and ſnow may turn them down on one 
ſide, with the plants towards the ſun, to prevent them re- 
ceivin too much moiſture. 


Auricula off. ſets may ſtill be detached and un 


Auricula Seed, . 

„ — of auricula may ſtill be wn when not done 
in Augu 

Theſe ſeeds ſhould at this time be ſown in large wide 
pots, or in boxes filled with earth. Let the earth be light 
and rich, and -broken very fine, and the ſeed ſhould be 
ſown tolerably thick, and covered a wenn of an inch, or 
thereabouts, with earth. 

The pots or boxes ſhould be placed out of the mid-day 
ſun, till towards the end of this month, and then ſet } in a 
warm ſi tuation. 


The auricula plants raiſed from this fowing will flower 
the next ſpring twelvemonth. 


8 Tranſplant Perennial Plants. 


Dig and prepare borders, &c. towards the latter ank of 
the month, for planting various perennial and biennial 
flowers ; and in which may then tranſplaut ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt and beſt plants, which were raiſed in the ſpring 
and beginning of ſummer, or before, according to the dif- 
erent ſorts, 

They may be tranſplanted any time after the middle of 
the month: ſuch as carnations, pinks, and ſweet-williams; 
alſo the ſeedling wall-flowers, ſtock gilliflowers, and co- 
lumbines, with many other ſorts, both ſeedling. plants, 


and ſuch as were FRO from 05 N 1 N pips 
ings. Ke.. 
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In ſelecting the above, or any of the various different 
forts of perennials, &c. for the decoration of your bor- 
ders or other flower compartments, generally choofe a 
proper variety, more of leſs; and if not furniſhed there- 


with in your own garden, may obtain them as required at 
moſt of the nurſeries ;—obferving in either of wich, to 
Prefer thoſe of fulleſt good growth according to their 


kinds: and as many ſorts, both of ſeedling plants, and others 


"raiſed from layers, pipings, lips, off-ſets, &c. may now 
be readily tranſplanted with ſmall balls of earth about 


their roots, it ſhould be done accordingly, and the plants 


will thus ſcarcely feel any check by removal: or let others 


be removed with as full roots as poſlible, planting the 
whole, in the allotted places, in a varied order: and 


give directly a moderate watering to ſettle the earth cloſely 
about the roots. | 


They will ſeon take root the ſame ſeaſon, and will all 


flower next year in good perfection. 


i .  Sowing Seeds of bulbous Flower Noot. 
The ſeeds of tulips may ſtill be ſown, and alſo the ſeeds 
of hyacinths and crown imperials, with the ſeeds of fritil- 
larias, and of moſt other bulbs. s. 
Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in beds or boxes: they will 
ſucceed in either: let the earth be rich and light, and 
broken very fine, and lay the ſurface perfectly ſmooth. 
Then ſow the ſeed ſeparately on the furface, and tole- 
rably thick, and cover them with light ſifted earth, near 
half an inch deep. See Augnf. ,- | 

5 _ Clip and plant Box Edgings, TR Ties 
Clip box edgings where it was omitted in the two for- 


mer months, but let this be done as ſoon in the month ag 


poſſible, that the box may have time to recover a little be- 


fore winter. | os oor od 
Now is the time to begin to plant box where new edg- 


ings are intended; but if very dry hot weather, this 
ſhould. not be done in any conſiderable extent till towards 


the middle of the month; or however, if but moderately 
warm weather, or a ſomewhat moiſt ſeaſon, it may be 


planted any time now. when required, or opportunity 


ſerves, as there is no time in the year which box will 


take root ſooner; giving a good watering as ſoon as 


planted.— See October, &c. 


r cel toe wywles ic aw; co. ct oa 


trimmed, and immediately planted 1 in a cloſe, low, 


reduced to proper order. 


former year's cut, and as ſtraight as poſſible; for it looks 


the bottom; and keep a good eye in Saint the * *. 
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Likewiſe where there are edgings of box that have been 
ſuffered to run up too high and broad, in a rude growth, 
they may now be taken up and replanted in regular order; 
obſerving, when taken up for that purpoſe, to let a quan- 
tity of the beſt plants of ſliort buſhy growth be planted or 
{lipped, with roots to each ſlip ; the root and top properly 


neat edging cee October, &c. | | 

This is alſo a good time to repair any fornier planted 
box edgings where wanting; therefore, where there are 
any gaps or deficiencies, let them now be mended: the 
box will be rooted in a month after planting, and the edg- 
ings will then appear neat all winter, 


For tlie method of planting theſe edgings. in either of 
the above caſes, ſee Ofober, 


| Trim and plant Thrift Edgings. 


Cut or trim thrift edgings, where grown diſorderly or 
ſpreading out confiderably in an irregular manner and i in 
which caſe cut in the two ſides evenly, and cut off any re- 
maining decayed flowers, and let any irregularity at top. be 


Likewiſe may now plant edgings of thrift; either planted | 
cloſe in the method of planting box, or by dibble, ſo as 


to form a regular edging, or planted only Ae, two 
inches aſunder; well watered. 


<<, 


Clip W 


Finiſh clipping all ſuch hedges as ſtill remain untrim- 
med; and let this be done in the beginning of the month, 
before the ſhoots get too hard. 

In clipping hedges, always take particular care to have 
the ſhears in perfect good order, that you may be able to 
make both neat and expeditious work. Let the fides of 
the full-grown hedges be always clipped in nearly to the 


ill to fee the ſides of garden hedges much waved by ir- 
regular clipping; and generally obſerve to clip a hedge in 
uch a manner, as it may run ſomewhat narrowing up- 
wards, that the top may be gradually a little narrower than 


urly even. 
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_. Obſerve, in clipping young hedges under training, to 


have particular care not to cut them too cloſe down above, 
but run the top off regularly, ſo as the ſtronger and more 
moderate ſhooting parts may advance as equally as poſlible; 
and cut the ſides with ſimilar care. 


\ 


o, if eis o Walks, and Lawn. 


= Mow grafs-walks and lawns, and let this be always done 


in proper time, never permitting the graſs to grow rank, 
for that not only appears diſorderly on principal garden- 


lawns, &c.; but when grown very rough, it cannot be 


cut with proper regularity, to form a cloſe even ſurface; 


and generally. obſerving, at this time, to mow as cloſe and 
even as poſſible; whereby to have a cloſe, firm, regular 


bottom, againſt winter, that it may remain agreeably neat 


all that ſeaſon. | 1 

Likewiſe let the rough edges of all graſs-lawns, &c. 
adjoining gravel-walks, and principal borders, and other 
ſimilar compartments, be alſo cut cloſe and neat, with a 
pair of garden or ſheep ſhears, or knife, &c.. cutting in 
the looſe graſs cloſe to the firm edge, which gives an addi- 
tional neatneſs in the general appearance. Br Eva 
Koll gravel-walks at leaſt once or twice every week, 
for they will not look well, nor be agreeable to walk 
upon, without they are well rolled; and let theſe 


walks be always kept very neat, not ſuffering weeds 


or wy litter to appear on them; and ſhould be occaſion- 
ally ſwept clean from all looſe litter, leaves, &c. before 
they are rolled. 5 „ 


| Regulating the Flower Borders, Srulberiet, Se. 


Continue keeping the general flower borders, and other 
ſi milar diſtricts, always very clean, and in the moſt neat 


order, — hoeing and clearing away all weeds, decayed 


flower-ſtalks, dead leaves, and other rubbiſhy litter; and 


occaſionally rake the ſurface clean and ſmooth. 


On this occaſion, ſhould now generally go round the 
borders 'and ſhrubbery compartments about once a week, 
and cut down the decayed flower ſtems of ſuch plants as 
are paſt lowering'; for it looks ill to ſee dead ſtems ſtand- 
ing up among the growing plants, or ſuch as are till 
flowering in their proper ſeaſon, © © 
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both of the herbaceous and ſhrubby tribe, to regulate any + 


' withered leaves, &c. that the whole may thus be continued 


. appearance. 


| ground; and plant ſome of the beſt flips again in the 


ſtrength. 


ones in nurſery- beds; or, of the above, the double white 


- 
CI 


And ſhould alſo now look over the plants in general, 


diſorderly growth, ſuch as where any very ftrong rambling, 
or long run-away ſhoots occur, or any of a diſorderly 
ſtraggling nature; and either cut them out, or prune them 
to ſome regularity, according to their order of growth, 
clearing out. alſo all decayed parts, and large glaringly- 


in ſome. tolerably regular order, of a clean, neat, lively 


Continue alſo to tie up to ſtakes ſuch plants as need 
ſupport, or have been overturned by winds, or borne 
down by heavy rains, &c.: training them in an upright 
orderly manner, ſecure in their places, and in proper 
reeularity. _ | s | | 

About the middle or latter end of this month, begin 
digging vacant beds and borders, &c. or ſuch where the 
plants have moſtly deelined flowering, both to prepare 
them for the reception of any plants or roots intended; 
alſo to kill weeds moſt effectually, and to give a clean neat 
appearance. | < | 


Propagate fibrous-rooted Perennial Plants. 


This is the time to ſlip and plant out many kinds of fi- 
brous-rooted perennial plants, to increaſe them; ſuch as roſe- 
campion, ſcarlet-lychnis, catchfly, and campanulas, &c. 

Where theſe plants are grown into large tufts, it will be 
Proper either to take the roots entirely up and part them, 
or {lip the outward off-ſets as the plants remain in the 


borders, or places where they are to flower; the ſmaller 
flips may be planted together in a bed, to remain to get 


Likewiſe, for increafe, may now flip or part the roots 
of daifies, polyanthuſes, and auriculas, gentianella, London- 
pride, Chriſtmas-roſe, white ſaxifrage, thick-leaved purple 
ſaxifrage, double chamoinile, and thrift, heart's-eaſe, &c. 
dividing or ſlipping them as above; and the larger off ſets 
may plant finally in the borders, pots, &c. and the ſmaller 


ſaxifrage is very commonly planted in pots, both on ac- 
count of its ſmall granulous roots being more readily pre- 
ſerved together, and for moving in the ſaid pots, when in 
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bloom, ta adorn fore-courts, & ci; and is occaſionally plant- 
ed in little eluſters in ſome principal borders. 

The double rocket likewiſe, where it was not taken up 
and parted laſt month for increaſe, may ndw be done : the 
double bachelor's buttons, with the double ud, yay | 

alſo now be managed in the ſame manner. 

The leonurous, double-ragged robin, polden-rod, per- 
ennial fun- flowers, and all other perennial fbrous-rboted. 
ne plants, that have done flowering, may.likewiſe now 

DOSS. by parting the their raots; this being a 951 

eafon to remove moſt ſorts 
> por er is alſo a good time to tranſplant the various knob. 
bed and fleſhy-rooted plants; and alſo to propagate them, 
by ſlipping or parting their roots; ſuch as peonies, fili-, 
pendula, cyclamen, winter aconite, dens- canis; and the 
different ſorts of flag-iriſes, monk's. hood, fraxinella, and 
all other ſuch like plants, may now be taken up and 


parted where neceſſary, and ere be into places 
where wanting. 3 ca 


Tranſplanting Nats Me. \ charms] 


Towards the latter end of this-month, it will be time to 
begin to tranſplant many ſorts of hardy: ſhrubs,and trees 
were wanting. ry 
But more particularly the evergreen Kinde ire as 155 che 
deciduous ſorts, that is, thoſe that ſhed their leaves in 
winter, it will be adviſable 10. defer any principal re- 
| moral of them till about the middle of next month, when 
they will have finiſhed. their year's growth, determinable 
by their leaves decaying: and from that time to the 
middle or end of March, 5 may, in open weather, 
wraniplant all kinds. ONES 

But, however, when there is any vlantiog particularl 
wanted to be done, you may venture to remove moſt ſorts 
of ſhrubs any time after the twentieth of this month, giving 
a gqod watering as ſoon as planted; and there will | be nv 
hazard of their ſucceeding. _, 88 N 

Let all ſuch ſhrubs or trees as are tranſplanted at the 
above time have à good watering, not only at planting, 
| but, if very dry weatherꝭ and expoſed to the full ſun, repeat. 
it once or twice; they will not want any more, and whey, 
will ſoon ſtrike root the Gao nne "6; 
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BEGIN now, where not done in Auguſt, to prepare, 
+ dig, and trench the ground where you intead to plant 
an Oey of young ſtocks for fruit trees; and alſo 
where you intend to plant nurſery rows of young foreſt 
trees; and any kinds of hardy ſhrubs, the next month, 
er November, &c. 5 . 
By getting the ground for new plantations ready at this 
time, it will not only forward the buſikeſs greatly, but 
alſo prepare the ground the better to receive the advantage 
of rains, to mellow and moiſten it. which will be a great 
advantage to the plants in expediting their early rooting 
more ffectually the ſame ſeaſon, . 5 5 


Tranſplant Evergreens. 


Ll 

Towards the end of this month you may begin to re- 
0 move or franſplant, in the nurſery arder, &c. where ne- 
8 ceſſary, many kinds of evergreen ſhrubs and trees, as- 
Fi thoſe tranſplanted at this time will freely take root. 
e Particularly the common and Portugal laurels, lau- 
n ruſtinus, phillyreas, pyracantha, and arbutus, and many 
7} other nels og „„  edbf. epncagrchd | | 
en Obſerving as ſbon as planted, if dry light ground, it 
le would be of advantage to water them freely, to ſettle the 


he. earth cloſe to their roots. | 
F. ranſplanting Deciduous Shrubs and Trees. 5 
In the laſt week in this month vou may alſo begin ta 
prepare for nurſery. tranſplanting many kinds of de. 
ciquous ſhrubs and trees; being ſuch as ſhed their lo:ycs 
in winter. „ 5 TEST 4208 
Farticularly ſuch hardy trees and ſhrubs, whoſe leaves 
at that time begin to decay, diſcovering that the plants 
have finiſhed their ſummer's growth, and may be ſafely 
removed, eſpecially if the weather be ſomewhat moiit. 
But in removing any kind of ſhrubs or trees at this early 
ſeaſon of autumn planting, if the ground and the weather 


% 
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prove very dry, it would be beneficial, as ſoon as tranſ. n 
planted, to give them a good watering; though if very dry W 
weather, it will be better to defer all Fans till next g 
month, or N ovember. | bi 
There is, however, great advantage in making early n 
plantations next month, or November; that is, in traut. d: 
planting ſaon after the leaf decays; the plants having time 
to prepare for taking freſh root before the froſt fets in of 
_ hard to prevent it; beliges, ſuch. trees and fhrubs as are th 
tranſplanted early in. the autumn. planting {caſon will be ſo 21 
well eſtabliſhed by next ſummer, that tae drought at that fi: 
time cannot hurt them. ; > Ci 
At this time, however, it is not dite to perform any 2 
general nurſery tranſplanting of deciduous trees and ſhr ubs, ra 
but only ſuch whoſe leaves are decayed,” or in, a decaying dl 
| Nate, notifying the declined growth-of the tiees, &c. for that cu 
year; and that it is required to have e any ſuch of. particuli | 
ſorts tranſplanted as ſoon as poet in the latter end of of 
the month, not ſooner. | 
Likewiſe ſorve forts of young fruit trees, whoſe leaves tir 
are now decayed, may alſo be tranſplanted in the latter end lat 
of this month if neceſſary, to forward part of the buſineſs 
at the ea lieſt period of autumn planting; but perform no, {hi 
general planting till the next month or November. in 
. Stocks to graft or ud on. : + 
Preſ are ground for tranſplanting a nurſery of: frut- ſtr] 
tree ſtocks, for grafting and budding; either thoſe railcd 
from. ſeed. in the [prings cr from euttings, oper 8, Or : 
ſuckers. 
If in the laſt week in this oath the lever af any are de- of 
cayed, may begin to plant ſome into the quarters, or where EN 
wenn cſpeciaily if moiſt or ſnowery weather; otherwiſe | 
not to perform any general tranſplantation till the follow- "1 
ing months: they mutt be planted in rows two feet and a Fn 4 


half aſunder, and the plants to be let fifteen or. beichten 04 
inches diſtant! in the rows. | 


- Pro agating Fo ces and Shrubs by Cuttings. 8 


800 hog to plant cuttings of the young fhoots of ſuch bed 
trees and ſhrubs as will grow "by that method. | 
By cuttings, the beſt gooſeberries and currant-trees are I this 
| abgpdantly raiſed: and towards the latter end of this the 
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month is the proper time to begin to plant the cette; 
which muſt be the ſame year's ſhoots, of ſtraight, clean 
growth; cut off in proper lengths about eight, ten, or 
twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches; and plant them in 
nurſery-rows twelve or fifteen inches afunder, by half that 
diſtance in each row. 4 

May plant alſo in the latter end af this month cuttings 
of honeyſuckles ; chooſing. firm young ſhoots, and cut 
them into lengths of about nine, ten, or twelve inches; 
and plant. them in rows ten or twelve inches diſtant, ande 
ſix or eight inches in the row; and generally inſert each 
Cut! ing full half into the earth. 

Many other kinds of flowering ſhrubs. and- trees are 
raiſed by cuttings of the ſame year's ſhoots ; and the mid- 


EPT. ] 


9 dle or latter end of this month is the time to begin to plant 
at cuttings of many of the hardy kinds. 

3 This is-rather the beſt time in the year to plant e 
of of laurel and Portugal laurel. 

Theſe cuttings may be planted in a ſhady border any 
es time in this month, but about the middle or towards the 
nd latter end 1s rather the beſt time to do that work. 
els In taking off theſe cuttings, chooſe the moderate ſtrong 
no, ſhoots of the ſame year's growth, about ten or twelve 


inches long; and cut off the leaves at bottom, and- half 

way up the ſhoots; then plant them in a ſhady border, 

inſerting each cutting as far into the earth as the leaves are 
it ſtripped off, and water the. 


led Pr opagating. by Layers. - 
or 
May now begin the general propagation of many ſorts 
de of tf'rEES and ſhrubs by lay ers, towards the middle and latter 
AG end of this month. —Sce Nur, /rry, October. | 
vile > Cherry and Plum Stones to raiſe Storks. : 


80 cherry and plum. ſtones, or preſerve them to W 


in October, to raiſe ftocks to Sraft and bud upon. —Sce 
gen October. 


General Care ts young N. ur/ery 8 N Tf 


Should now give particular good attention to all Red. 
beds and. nurſery plantations of young plants of Trees, 
ſurubs, &c. tochave them thoroughly c cſeaned from weeds 
this mouth, whilſt the dry warm weather continues, before 
the heavy autumnal rains fet 1 in 1 


3s THE GREEN -HOUSE, (ser. 


In this buſineſs, ſhowld most eaten attend td clearing 
from weeds all ſeed- beds and ſeedling rows of ſmall young 


plants, by occaſional hand-weeding and 'hoeing, as they 


may admit; and, taking opportunity of dry days, hoe 
between tranſplanted nurſery rows of the different kinds 
of young trees and ſhrubs, to cut down and exterminate 
the preſent growth of autumnal weeds, cutting them u 
radically out of the earth, that they may be deſtroyed 
%% SES 5 2 4: 
_ Continue giving water occaſionally, in dry weather, to 
all plants in pots; alſo to any newly-tranſplanted young 
trees and ſhrubs, both in pots and the full ground. 
Towards the latter part of the month begin to pot off fin- 
gly young tender plants raiſed this year, and remaining too 
thick together in beds or pots, &c. and\that require mov- 
ing to ſome protection in winter. . 


”s o * 


And, likewiſe, towards the latter end of this month, 


begin to remove tender young trees, ſhrubs, and other 
plants in pots, & c. to ſome warm ſituation, or place of oc- 
caſional ſhelter from froſt. 1 0s 1321 
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| | Or ange and Lemon Trees. 
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quarters; but, if fir 
2 fortnight longer. 35 1 
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Leet, however, 


- 


winter, 
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IN the laſt week of this month, or ſooner, if the nights 

prove cold, it will be proper to remove the orange: trees, 
and many other green houſe plants, into their u inter- 
ne weather, they may remain a week or 


= | the orange and"lemons-in particular, and 
ſich like tendereſt kinds, be taken into the green-houſe at 
the firſt approach of cold nights; for one ſhatp nigbt 
would make their leaves change their fine green colour; 
and they would hardly be able to recover it again all 
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Therefore, at the time mentioned, if cold unfavourable 
weather prevails, take the opportunity of a dry day, and 
NN carry into the green-houſe the oranges, lemons, and other 
5 plants of the more tender kinds, and particularly all the 
8 tenderer kinds of ſucculent plans; likewiſe the geraniums, 
which having foft ſucculent branches, a touch of froſt 
would injure them conſiderably ; placing the whole in 
1 ſome tolerable order, till all the other plants are houſed 
next month, then placed regularly together for the winter. 
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0 See October. | LEGS | 

. When the above plants are in the green-houfe, Jet the 
windows be opened every mild day to their full extent; 

I but if froſt happen, or Ne winds, ſharply. cold, or 

0 very damp foggy weather, keep the houſe moſtly ſhut, more 

bo or leſs, but generally always cloſe of nights. ES 

At the time of removing the plants into the green-houſe, 

h, or fome time before, if any appear of irregular growth, 

er either in ſome ill · placed rampant ſhoots, long run-away 

6. ramblers, diſorderly ſtraggling growths, or the head irregu- 


larly crowded, let them be pruned a little, with careful 
obſervation, to ſome regularity in the general branches; 
cutting out alſo any decayed. parts, and fmall withered or 
dead leaves. | 5 


Continuing, however, proper care of the general col- 
lection, both in thoſe removed into the green-houſe, aud 
ſuch as ſtill remain in the open air; giving neceſſary wa- 
terings, but more moderately towards the end of the 
month; and if the earth in any of the pots binds hard, 
looſen the top, and apply a little freſh mould.—-See 
October. Et ). 8 MET 

And let any green-houfe plants in want of larger pots | 
be ſhifted therein the beginning or middle of the month, | 


kts not defer it much later, if poſſible, . that they may have | i 
es, time toiſtrike ſome freſh root before winter. | 
avs Or any young green-houſe. plants raiſed this year, or | 
or before, from ſecd, flips, ſuckers, cuttings, &c. ſuch as $ 
1 geraniums and myrtles, growing fe veral or many too cloſely | 
and together in pots, or any in beds of natural earth, or under | 
eat frames and glaſſes, ſhould now be all tranſplanted into 10 


ght 'fmall. pots, ſingly, the beginning or middle of this month, 
or; and properly watered. Or, if any ure very ſmalh may 
; . : 2 2 ar 


— 
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_ watering. 


1 > 


But ſuch of the above plants raiſed from ſlips, cuttings, 
& c. as are not yet properly rooted, or not much advanced 
in top growth, may remain in their preſent pots till next 


* 


ſpring or autumn. _ < 


Where any young myrtles, &c. of one or two years old, 
from cuttings, were bedded into the full ground in May, 
to gain good ſtrength in the ſummer's growth, ſnould now 
be tranſplanted with balls of earth to the roots, into proper 
ſized pots, one plant in each, for removing into the green- 
houſe or in proper frames under glaſſes, next month, giv- 


ing them water at planting, and afterwards occaſionally, 


1 
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Pine. Apple Plants, 
1 their fruit the next year, were not ſhifted into larger pots 
the laſt month, that work ſhould be done the firſt or ſe- 


cond week in this month at fartheſt ; otherwiſe the growth 
of the plants will be greatly retarded... - 9 


In ſhifting theſe plants you muſt 


ſhifting theſe plants you muſt obſerve to preſerve 
the ball of earth entire about their roots, placing them with 
particular care into the larger pots, and fill up the pots 


with freſh compoſt; then ſtir up the bark-bed, to renew 


the heat, as directed laſt month; plunge the pots again 
therein to their rims, and give the plants a very moderate 
But in ſhifting and ordering theſe plants let the ſame rule 
be obſerved as adviſed in the two laſt months. 1 
But where the plants were ſhifted a month or five weeks 
ago, and at that time no freſh tan added, it will now be 
proper to examine the heat of, the bark- bed, wherein the 
plants in general are plunged: and if you find it is very 


weak, ſtir up the bark to the bottom with a fork, and 
plunge the pots again immediately to their rims. | 
This will revive the heat of the bed, and will continue 
it in a good condition till the next month, when they muſt 
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F the ſueceſſion pine · apple plants, which afe to produce 


ne 
* 
vid 


made wholly of freſh tan, where they are to remain, to 


ments of water, once in three or four days, if hot ſummer, 


- heap, and let it lie for ten or twelve days to drain and fer- i 
ment, before it is put into the hot-houſe. a 
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be removed into the fruiting-houſe, in a new bark-bed, 


2 
5 
3 
'Þ 
„ 
* 
N 
7 
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erfect their fruit next ſummer and autumn. 

Younger ſueceſfion pines, advancing in proper growth, 
to ſucceed the above, if not lately ſhifted,” and i in want of 
larger pots, ſhould alſa be ſhifted therein as above. — See 
the two laſt months and October. | 
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Admitiing Air and Watiring. 


Vou muſt obſerve to admit air tothe plants in general, 
in the hot houſe or fove departments, every day at this 
ſeaſon, in warm ſunny weather, by ſliding open either ſome 
of the top lights, or upright glaſſes, or both, occaſionally, 
more or leſs, according as the heat of the day increaſes and 
decreaſes. ſliutting all cloſe in due time towards the after- 
noon or the evening. 

The pine - apple plants will require moderate refreſh-. 


weather, and that there is a briſk heat at bottom; but if 
the heat in the bark-bed is weak, once in a week will be 
ſulficient; eſpecially after the middle of this- mouth, 22 


Adding Freſh Tan. - 8 


About the latter end of this month vou ſhould benin to 
procure a proper quantity of freſh tan from the tan- yards, 
to be ready to renew the bark. beds in the hot- houſe and 
ſtove, &c. the next month. 

For this purpoſe you ſhould: provide- a8 e new tan 
as will be equal to one half at leaſt of what the bark pit 
will contain, though ſometimes two-thirds or more is re- 
quired, according as the old bark is more ar leſs-waſted : 
but generally provide a ſufficient quantity, rather to have? 
to ſpare than be deficient at the time it is wanted for imme- 
diate application in the hot-houſe pit, as above. | 

When the tan is brought in, let it be thrown. up into a 


But if it is very wet, as is ſometimes the als 9 
newly thrown out of the tan-vats, it ſhould, provided the 
weather. be dry, be ſpread abroad thinly where the ſun 
comes, to lie two or 1 days, that the ſun and air may 


4 


Fiz Tr HHOT-HOUSE: Isert. ( 
draw of or exhale the groſſeſt of the moiſture; for if put 
in too wet, it will be a long time before it will acquire a bs 
Pro er degree of heat. EY 

"'- The tan or bark for the COLLIN, purpoſe ſhould be freſh, f 
fuch as hath been about a fortnight, or three, or four | 
weeks, out of the tan-pits;. and alſo obſerving, that as ſome 
of the tan is pretty large, and ſome quite ſmall, the middle. 
ned bark is what ſhould be choſen. —See Oftober. K 1 

\rt- . | 
3 38 OWNS and DR , Pine Plants. RON 8 
The bed wherein this year's crowns and ſuckers are 1 

- Plunged' ſhould be kept to a good heat, by which means \# 

the voung plants will make good roots before winter. f 
If they are in a good bark. bed, the heat will not yet ; 
wad any augmentation: but if the pots were placed upon ih 

a a ding 'hot-bed, either let a lining of freſh hot dung be f 
applied to the ſides of the bed, when you find the heat is 2 
decreaſed; or, if the bed is much ſunk, apply, at preſent, ; 
ſome freſh hot dung at top, fifteen or eighteen” thick, 
or more, laying, at top of this, ſeveral inches of light 
earth or tan, and in winch replunge the pots.—See uh, | 

"Auguſt, and October. : 
Aud abont the latter 00 of this dtnth it will be proper b 
to lay fome dry long litter or ſtraw round the outſides of the 


frames, which will keep out the froſt, and preſerve a kindly 
growing heat in the bed. 
When the nights begin to be cold, let ſome mats be 
thrown over the glaſſes every night. 

Raiſe the glaſſes a little in the middle of the day, to let | 
out the ſteam, and to admit air to the plants. 

Give theſe young plants alſo occaſional moderate wa- 
teringys. a 


| General Care of the Plants i in : the Het Houſe. 


Continue the care of all other tender plants in the hot- 
houſe or ſtove; let them be carefully looked over, two or * 
three times a week, to fee where water is wanted, as ſome 
will require it every two or three days, and the generality 
"will need to be refreſlied twice a week if hot weather, par- 
ticularly all the woody and moſt of the herbaceous Fane, 
but leſs i in the rio . 
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Odferve nearly the, ſame, care in the general Mmanage- - 


ment as in the two or three laſt months, botk in giving air, 
watering, „cleaning, and ſhifting, where neceſſary, into Treſh 
earth or larger pots; as alſo to ene by cuttings, 
layers, 1050 Kc. * EY be 


| ee e | 1 10 110. 2339 
prepare compoſts for the various plants of this + dejpart- 
ment. 


For the pines procure a quantity of light rich kitchen 
garden earth, and, if poſſible, an equal portion of good 


light ſurface loam, from a paſture- common or fiel; & c. 


adding alſo a ſupply of dry rotten dung; blending the 

whole well together in a heap, in the ſun and full air; and 
if it remains thus ſeveral months, and turned over d or 
three times, it will be an additional advantage. OT 

Likewiſe, for moſt of the [ſhrubby tribe and. berba- 
ceous plants, in the hot-houſe, prepare a compoſt f 
any good light garden earth, and light mellow ſurface loaw, 
and dry rotten dung. 

But for the ſucculent tribe, ſhould have a. compoſi ion 
of the lighteſt dry ſoils; for as thoſe plants, themſelyes 
abound in humidity, rich or moiſt ſtrong ſoils would occa- 
ſion them to rot, eſpecially thoſe of a more fleſhy, I_ecu- 
lent growth, | ö 1 


work. TO BE DONE 1N THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


a o 
W - 


Plenting early Beans „„ 
TH latter end of this month you may plant bone be ans 
for an early crop the ſucceedin ſummer. 
Thoſe which are planted now, if they ſurvive the win- 
ter's froſt, &c. will come in for uſe the end of May, or 

beginning of June. | 
The mazagan beau is the beſt to plant at this ſcaſon, 
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for they will come earlier than any other, and are excel- 
lent bearers, Mough but of humble growth; and they will 
ſtand the winter better than the larger ſorts; though as the 
beans are very ſmall, and as they ſhould be gathered for uſe 
white quite young, otherwiſe will be rank taſted, they are 
not eligible to plant for any conſiderable crops, only a 
Tufficiency to furniſh the earlieſt production; planting a 
moderate portion now, to have a chance of ſome to gather 
in the earlieſt ſeaſon; but not to depend on theſe wholly; 
as the plants in their early infant ſtate, in winter, are liable 
to be cut off by ſevere froſt; fo ſhould reſerve a larger 
planting for next month or December; and if they happen 
all to ſacceed, they will ſupply the table in regular ſuc- 
common N TEND IT 7 
A warm border under a ſouth wall, or other ſouth 
fence, is the beſt ſituation to plant theſe beans in at this 
ſeaſon. © rep N ; EN 
Plant them in rows acfoſs the border; that is, provided 
the border is five or fix feet wide; and obſerving that the 
rows are to be two feet and a half aſunder, which will be 
room enough for this fort; and the beans to be planted 


about two or three inches diſtant in the rows, and an inch 


and a half, or ndt more than two inches deep, _ 

You may alſo put. one row. lengthways of the border, 
within two or three inches of the wall; theſe will fome- 
times outlive the winter, when thoſe at a great diſtance 
from the wall are cut off, . 
But if the border is narrow, you had better plant only 
orie or two rows lengthways, that is, one row near the wall, 
and, if the border admit of two rows, plant the other two 

feet and 3 halffrom:thefriſt, oo 55 
They way be planted either with a blunt dibble, inſert- 
ing them in an inch and a half, or near two inches deep; 
or, for theſe ſmall beans, it would be rather more ætigible 

- to draw drills that depth, and drop the beans therein; draw- 

ing the earth over them an equal depth, as above. 

In planting early beans, it often proves very ſucceſsful 
firſt to ſow the beans pretty thick in a bed of light earth; 
and when come up an inch or two in height, tranfplants 
them into warm borders, and other ſimilar compart- 
The method is this: dig a bed about three or four feet 


— 


broad of good earth, in a warm ſituation this being done, 
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draw the depth of about an inch and a half, or near two 
inches of earth equally off the ſurface, to one fide; this 
done, ſcatter in the beans about an inch aſunder, and im- 


mediately cover them with the earth which was drawn 


for that purpoſe off the bed; or otherwiſe you may either 
with a ſmall ſpade, or a common hoe flatways, draw broad 
drills acroſs the bed, and ſcatter the beans pretty thick in 


the drill, and draw the earth equally over them; and thus 


if ſevere froſts ſhould prevail before they come up, or in 
their infant ſtate, while remaining all together in this bed, 
or till danger from froſt is paſt, they can be readily pro- 
teted from froſt with frames, &c. or with hand-glaſſes, 
mats, or litter, till fit to tranſplant. 


on 


When the beans are come up an inch, or an inch and a: 
half, or two inches high, or but very little more, they. 


ſhould then, in mild weather, be tranſplanted in the above- 


mentioned borders, but may generally remain io the ſeed- 
bed to have occaſional protection from froſt till towards the 

zo K rn 4 a -. 24 8 4 Oo : : 
ſprige, then plagted out; taking them carefully up out of the 


ſeed-beed, with their full ſpread of roots, and as much 
earth as will hang about them; pull away the old beans at 
the bottom, and trim the end of the perpendicular root; and 
then planted in rows, at the ſame diſtance and in the man- 
ner above directed, obſerving to cloſe the earth well 
about ever 
freely, _ 


By the above practice of ſowing the firſt crop of theſe 
early beans thickly together, to have occaſional protection 
for future tranſplanting, proves often of good advantage; 
as, either before the plants are ready to be tranſplanted, or 


aſter they have obtained a proper growth for that purpoſe, 


they can all be retained in the bed till danger from froſt is 


paſt; and thus, both the ſeed occaſionally and the young 


plants, by being all contained cloſely together within a | 


D 


ſmall compaſs, can be readily protected in winter from 


troſt by placing a frame, or ſome other covering over 
them, and by that means be preſerved; when thoſe in the 
open ground are fometimes killed, or greatly damaged by 


the froſt; and the plants thus preſerved can in proper 


time be ſoon tranſplanted. / 7 88 
Beſides the advantage of protecting them in their early 
minor ſtate, the beans; by tranſplanting generally Gone 
into production ſeveral days or a week ſooner. © 
Z 6 | 


y plant, they will ſoon take root and grow 
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„ 
May now. ſow a firſt moderate crop of early peas, to 
have a chance of an earlieſt production next ſummer, 
in May and June: they may. be ſown. in the middle or lat- 
tert end of the month, and the produce will come in at an 
early ſeaſon, provided they eſcape the froſt; but how- 
ever, if they are ſown any time in the month, it will not 
make a great difference; and indeed thoſe ſown in the 
latter end of the month will have the better chance to 
ſucceec. | 5 9 % 

The earlieſt hotſpurs are the proper ſorts of peas to ſow 
at this time. Chooſe ſuch ſeed as are new, plump, and 

There are ſeveral ſorts of the hotſpurs; ſuch as the 
golden, the Charlton, the Reading, and the maſter, &c, 
all very. good -peas, and plentiful bearers, and produce 
good handſome-fized pods, well filled; and of which the 
Reading and maſter hotſpur are the longeſt, but not quite 


_ ſo early as the others: and therefore either the Charlton, 


golden, and a variety thereof, called Nichols's early golden, 
are generally preferable to ſow for the firſt early crops. 
A warm ſouth border, under a wall or other, fence, is 
the proper ſituation: and in which the peas mult be ſow. 


oecd in drills about an inch and half deep, either length- 


ways or acroſs the border, according to its width; if but 
narrow, have only one drill lengthways, one or two feet 
from the wall, & c.; ſow the peas therein moderately thick 
and regular, and directly earth them over, not more than 
an inch and half deep; but where the border is four, five, 
or ſi x, to eight, or ten feet broad, it will be proper to have 
the drills croſſways: obſerving. however, if there are wall- 
trees, let the drills be three or four feet aſunder, eſpe- 


© cially if intended to place ſticks for the pea plants to run 


upon; in which, that diſtance being neceſſary, both to 
give room for their growth, and to give ſufficient ſpace 
between the rows to admit the free air and ſun to the trees, 


1 


in the advanced growth of the peas, 


. 
5 


he : . een 
Ii the latter end of this month, or any time in Novem- 


ver may ſow ſome early dwarf peas thick together, in a bed 


or warm border, or in pots; in order to have occaſional ſhel- 
ter from froſt; for tranſplanting when an inch or two high, 


{ 
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ether into a hot-bed for forcing, or remain as a reſerve 


till towards ſpring, to p.ant under a warm wall after dan- 


ger from froſt is over, to come in as ſubſticutes in caſe 
thoſe planted in the borders are killed "wp the ſeverity of 
the winter, nde s 358 

Tranſplanting and Sowing Lertwerk, þ 8 N 

Lettuces for the winter ſervice, of the Angatvor early 
September ſowing; ſtout plauts of the cos, hardy, and 
common cabbage lettuce; brown Dutch and Cilicia 
kinds, ſhould, in the beginning or middle of the month, 
be planted out in beds of rich light earth, in a ſheltered 
ſituation, ſix or eight inches aſunder: they will N the 
table before and after Chriſtmas. | 1 

Likewiſe may plant ſome ſtout plants in 1 to at- 
tain greater perfection for winter uſe, See laſt and next 
month. 

Lettuce plants defigned to remain where Fa for 
winter uſe, ſhould now be cleared from Weeds. and thin- 
ned where too cloſe. 00 

The cos and other lettuces which were ſown in the 


middle of September, to be planted in. frames or under 


hand-glaſſes, and in warm borders, to ſtand the winter 
for ſpring uſe, and to plant out in that ſeaſon for an early 
ſummer crop, ſhould now be tranſplanted into the places 
where they are to ramain all winter; this may be done 
about the middle or latter end of this month; or as ſoon 
as the plants are ay advanced two or three inches in 
growth. WOE 
Chooſe a light rich ſpot for theſe plank Ji ins am, warn 
ſituation, and where it lies well to the ſun . 
Mark out a bed or beds for them, tlie width and lth 


of one or more.cucumber-frames, and lay the ſurface ſome- 
what ſloping to the ſun, and rake it ven. b av 


Plant the lettuces therein, about three A diſtant 
each way; cloſe the earth extremely well about each 
plant; take care that they are not planted too derp, and let 
the ſurface of the ground between the plants be left per- 


fectly ſmooth; then give them a moderate W to 


ſettle the earth to their roots 
Then put on the frames, and cover m with the glaſſes 


in cold nights and in froſty or very wet and cold wa- 


ther: but have the free air in mild dry days, &.; by 
which means theſe may be ſaved, and wall be ready to 


— 
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plant out in the ſpring, as a ſure ſubſtitute, in caſe thoſe 
Which were planted in the open borders are killed; and 


x both ſucceed, they u ill pp the table in ſucceſfional 


8 on may alſo plant-ſome of theſe ſettioes Under er | 


hand-sglafles, either alone, ſet three or four inches aſunder, 
to the extent of the glaſfes, or pricked under thoſe where 
cauliflowers are planted; placing them round the outſide 
of the cauliflower. plants; (See Cauliſtosvers); and in the 
ſpring muſt be tranſplanted into the open ground; or if 
not accommodated with frames and glaſſes, or hand- elaſſes, 
& c. you may plant them iu a bed in 4 warm ſituation, and 
then place a low awning acroſs, and cover with mats oc. 
caſionally, in cold alghis, heavy rains, froſtv and- other 
inclement weather. Or im- want of the above conveni- 


ences, prick a quantity in a ſouth aer cloſe under the 


wall, &c. 0 


Likewiſe the lettuce plants * ich were Won the end of 


Auguſt or beginning of September, to ſtand in the open 


air all winter for next ſpring and early ſummer ſupply, 
ſhould be tranſplanted into the places intended, about the 


the middle or ſome time in this mont. 8 
Theſe yon may plant in warm borders, to ſtand the 


winter without covering; and if the winter. ſhould: pr ove. 


mild, they will cabbage early in the ſpring. iin 
Let theſe be planted four or five inches apart; and 


plant one or two rows cloſe under the Wall, Which will 


ſometimes live through the winter, in a firmer ſtate than 


thoſe at a greater diflance and more expoſed 0 the ſeve- 


rity of the Weather. 

| Sow a few hardy cabbage lettuce, common eibbage, 
and brown Dutch, and ſome cos, in a warm dry ſituation, 
the beginning of this month, either to have protection of 


a frame, &c. or to ſtand the winter Without covering; and 


if they ſurvive the froſt, will afford a 2 e 3 4 
PIN early in the ſpring. 5 


ant homes: Plants. 


e plants which were planted in frames the laſt 
month, to forward them for final tranſplanting the latter 
end of this month under bell and hand- glaſſes, muſt be 
conſtantly uncovered night and day for the greateſt part 
of this month, unleſs the IEA ſhould — very wet 


* 
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and cold; then, in that caſe, put the glaſſes on every night, 
and even in the day-time, during the time of heavy rains; 
but let the plants at ſuch times have air, by ſetting up the 
lights conſiderably behind. G 
In the laſt week in this month tranſplant finally ſome of 
the beſt cauliflower plants into a warm quarter of rich 
ground, under hand-glafſes, in rows four feet aſunder, 
where they are to remain to produce their henna early next 
ſummer. 
Theſe are to be calmed with Nag or bell. 1 all 
winter, generally planting three, or four, to five, or ſix 
plants under each glaſs; and if they all ſurvive the winter, 
then in the fpring to thin them, leaving only one or two 
of the ſtouteſt plants in à place; and thoſe thinned out 
are proper to plant in another compartment, to ſueceed 
the hand-glaſs crop. See the ſpring months. 


The ground for this early bell or hand-glaſs crop of 


cauliflowers ſhould be rich and light, in a warm ſituation, 
and where water is not apt to ſtand in winter. Let ſome 
good rotten dung be ſpread over the place, and then let 
the ground be dug one ſpade deep, and well broken, tak - 
ing care to bury the dung regularly 

Then mark out the ground into beds three feet wales 
amd allow alleys a foot wide between the beds, for the 
conveniency-of going in to take off, and put on, or raiſe 


the glaſſes, . Set your Ene along the middle of the bed, 


ſrom one end to the other; and at every three feet and a 
half mark the places for the glafles, and for each glaſs put 


in three or four or more plants, towards the middle, with- 


in four inches of each other, and cloſe the earth well 
about their roots and ſtems, ,then give them a very mode» 
rate watering, juſt to ſettle the earth to the roots. 


When the whole is planted, bring your hand or bell 
glaſſes, and ſet them ready: obſerving to place one Fly 2 


over every patch of plants, as above. 


- The glaſtes are to be kept conſtantly cloſe Re G 
the plants, till they have taken good root, which will be 


effected in about a week or ten days; then raiſe ore fide 
on props, either of ſmall pieces of wood, ſtone, or brick- 


bats, &c. about two or three inches thick, or notched 


wooden pegs, or forked ſticks; placing them on the ſouth 
ſide, one prop under each glaſs. In this manner the 
glaſſes are to remain night and day, * in froſty wea- 
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ther, when they muſt be let down quite cloſe ; but if the 
months of November and December prove mild and dry, 
and the plants are much on the growing order, it will be 
proper to ſet the glaſſes off in fine dry days, and keep 
them always over the plants in nights and rainy weather; 
but in Keeping the glaſſes over to defend the plants from 


exceſſive or inceflant rains, if open mild weather, they 


muſt be raiſed two or three inches on the warmeſt ſide 
with props,” above hinted, to admit air to the plants. 
But if you are not provided ſufficiently with hand or 


. -bell-glafſes; or frames, you may plant ſome cauliflower . 


plants out for good on a warm border, where they will 
ſometimes ſurvive the winter, and produce good heads, 
But Where this is obliged to be practiſed, it will alſo be 
proper to put in a parcel of the plants, cloſe under the 
wall, ſetting them about four inches apart, and theſe 
will have a chance to live, if thoſe at a greater diſtance 
from the wall ſhould be deſtroyed, and in the ſpring the 
ſuperabundant may be thinned out and tranſplanted into 
an open ſpot of 'ground. „ WITS 
The cauliflower plants which are to be kept all winter 
in frames ſhould alſo towards the end of this month, if 


not done in September, be tranſplanted into their proper 


winter beds of light rich earth, the dimenſions of one or 
more garden frames, as explained in Auguſt; and the 
frames at the ſame time be placed over them. Y 
But obſerve, if the plants are now but ſmall, or back- 
ward in their growth, it will be an advantage to make a 
flight hot bed in a trench; making it only about eighteen 
inches thick of dung covering, the top five or ſix inches 
deep of earth, and put in the plants. See Augaſt. 
The plants are no to be ſet in either of theſe beds three 
or four inches aſunder, moderately watered, put on the 
laſſes cloſe for a week, which will forward their taking 
Freſh root ſooner and more effectually; then give air by 
firſt tilting or ſhoving them down three, four, or five 
inches the firſt three or four days or a week, and. ſhould 
then be drawn quite off every mild dry day, (ſee Auguſt); 


and are to be defended all winter occaſionally with the 


glaſſes; according to the directions given in each month. 

Or, for want of frames and glaſſes, may plant ſome in a 
bed arched over with hoop-bends, or 10 | and defended 
every night, and in bad weather with mats, | | 


ꝙ— — — — 
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Planting Cabbage 1 0 2 and Git worte. 5 


About the middle or latter end of this month, you may 
plant out ſome ſtrongeſt early cabbage plants, in the place 
where they are toremain for cabbaging early next ſummer, 

Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, in a 
dry-lying fituation full to the ſun; and let ſome good rot- 
ten dung be applied: then dig the ground regularly one 
ſpade deep, burying the dung equally at pn 45 v0 
proceed in the digging. 

The plants are then to be planted in rows, two feet 
diſtant in the row, and allow the ſame diſtance between 
the tows, which will be room enough for this early plan- 
tation, as moſt of them will be uſed before they grow ko 
any conſiderable ſize. 

Or ſome may be planted out cloſer, i in rows only Gfteen 
or eighteen inches aſunder, to thin out early in ſmall 
hearted young growth, about April and May. | 

But let the principal ſupply of the early cabbage plants 
remain in the nurſery beds in a warm ſituation, till Ja- 
nuary, February, or March, before you plant them out for 
good ; for it ſometimes happens! in ſevere winters, that ma- 
ny of the plants which are planted out early into a more 

open expoſure are killed by the froſt. 

In that caſe you can have recourſe. to the nurſery -beds 
to make good the defects, or to make new plantations. 

Where there are cabbage plants that ſtill remain in the 
ſeed bell, let a quantity be tranſplanted into nurſery- beds 
the beginning of this month, that they may have time to 
get ſome ſtrength before the froſty weather beging plant- 
ing them in a warm fituation, in rows five or fix inches 


| aſunder, by three or four inches in the row. 


Coleworts of the cabbage kinds ſhould now be finiſhed 
planting for Tpring ſupply. See Seprember, 


8 Br ew Cabbager, and all the Jounger eng 
K 


Give now a general boeing in dry days to the younger 
late-planted broccoli, cabbages, and all the 4 8 
bage tribe of ſome advancing growth in their tranſplanted 


ſtate; both to kill weeds, and to looſen the ſoil, whereby 
to forward and ftrengthen the plants. 
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This would now prove very beneficial 5 not only 
to the late planted advancing young broccoli and cab. 
bages, but 410 to coleworts, ſavoys, berecole, &c.; taking 

n of dry weather, and with,a good hoe cut up 
all rifing- weeds, looſing the ground neatly- between 
and about the plants, and hoe ſome earth clofely about 
their ſtems; and this will forward and ſtrengthen their 
growth, as much as poſlible before winter; and render 


them more able to land the rigours of the weather 1 in x that 
ſeaſon. | 


wy 
td. 


IV inter F pinach. 


| Winter ſpinach muſt now be kept ANIM clean from 
weeds; for if theſe are permitted to grow, at this time, 
they would ſoon over- run the plants, and totally deſtro 
or greatly injure the crop. Theſe plants are at this ſeaſon 
beſt cleared by hand, particularly where there is chick- 
weed, and ſuch like ſpreading or running weeds. 

Where the ſpznach was not properly thinned laſt month, 


let that work be now done in a proper manner, and do it 


in the beginning of the month, 
In doing this, obſerve to clear away the worſt, and leave 
the ſtrongeſt plants ſanding at the diſtance of about three 
to four or five inches from one another, 

Or the plants.may only be moderately thinned now, in 
order to admit of thinning out ſome for uſe by degrees this 
and the enſuing winter months, and in the ſpring. 


In this month ſome of the ſpinach of the Auguſt ſow- 


ing will be fit to gather; obſerving, if the plants were left 
too. thick, let ſome be thinned out regularly by the rot 
for uſe; but if the plants were more properly thinned, ga- 


ther only the outward large leaves, aud the others will ad- 


vance for ule i in a ſucceſſive order. 75 


5 a 8 75 Boe, * 


Continue every week to tie up ſome full-grown endive 
plants for blanching. 

Chooſe a dry day to do this, e always to wake 
choice for this purpoſe of ſuch. plants as are quite or 
nearly full grown, Let the leaves be gathered up regu- 
larly and cloſe in the hand, and then, with a piece of 
ſtrong baſs, tie them neatly together. | 
Some people blanch or whiten endtve by "ALIEN boards 


: 
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or tiles flatways on the plants. The plants will whiten 
tolerably as by this method, but not fo regularly effective 
and full in growth as thoſe whoſe leaves are tied together, 
as above directec. | | | 
Plant out the late crop of young endive the beginning ö 
of this month, if not done in September, in a warm dry 1 
ſouth border, for late winter and ſpring ſupply. ö 
Or to preſerve late young endive in winter more ſecure- if 
ly, both from rotting by great wetneſs of the ground, and 1 
from the effects of froſt, may, in the beginning of this 
month, prepare a ſloping bank of light earth in a warm 
| ſituation, the ſloping fide fronting the ſouth ſun, raifed 
two or three feet higher behind; and having ſome good 
middling endive_ plants, depoſit them, in the common 
method of planting, into the ſouth ſide of this floping 
| bed, tolerably thick or cloſe, that it may contain a proper 
quantity'z and, in the enſtiag winter, at the approach of 
| ſevere weather, may place a frame and glaſſes over the 
| bed, or cover the plants occafionally with mats, or 
| thickly with dry long litter in rigorous froſts; they will 
thus more effectually continue in ſome moderate growth, 
and not ſo liable to rot as in the common -level ground, 
where inclinable to be very wet in the winter ſeaſon; and 
being alſo warmer fituated in the floping bed full to the 
ſun, and having occaſional' protection as above, will be 
better preſerved in froſty weather. e | 


TS Dreſfing the Beds of Abaniatie; Plants; on 


. Now clear the beds of aromatic plants from weeds, an 

t let them have the winter drefling. e 9 

t. i This muſt be particularly obſerved in the beds of ſage, | 

. ſavory, thyme, marjoram, and hyſſop; and alſo the beds 

of mint, balm, tarragon, tanſey, chamomile, penny royal, | 

burnet, and ſorrel; and all other beds of aromatics, and 1 

pot-herds; Ss: | 1 . i 
Theſe are now to be treated in the following manner: 

e Cut down all the decayed flower-ſtems cloſe to the 

head of the plants, or to the ſurface: of the ground, ac- 

cording to the nature or growth of the different ſorts, and 

r | at the ſame time clear the beds very well from weeds and 

- litter, and carry the whole off the ground. 22 

After this, it would be proper, in beds where the plants 

ſtand diſtant from one another, to lightly dig or looſen 
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the ground between them; or, in old beds, it would be a 
great advantage to ge fome very rotten dung, and let it be 
broken ſniall, then ſpread a fprinkling of it equally over 
the ſurface of all the beds; however, where room, as 
above, having a fmall ſpade or trowel, dig lightly between 
ſuch of the plants as will admit, taking care if any are 


dunged, to. bury the dung a little depth in the ground; 


and at the ſame time, if they are in beds with alleys be- 
tween, dig the alleys, ſpreading a little of the looſe earth 
upon the beds, leaving te edges full and ſtraight. * 
Thus the beds will appear decent all the winter, and the 
plants will reap much advantage from ſuch a drefſ- 
— as will be ſeen in the ſpring, when they begin to 
r B | 15 
But the beds of cloſe-growing running plants, as mint, 
pepper-mint, and penny-royal, and ſuch like creeping- 
rooted herbs, will not well admit of digging; therefore 
let the ſtalks, if any, be cut down cloſe to the ground ; 
then hoe, rake, and clear the beds from weeds, and then 


dig the alleys, and ſtrew fome of the earth evenly on 
the beds. Tz 15 3 | ' | 

This will both give a proper cultural neatneſs, and pro- 
tect the roots of the mint, &c. and the rains will waſh 


in the virtue of the earth which was thrown out of the 
alley, and the whole will greatly enrich the beds and 
ſtrengthen the roots; and in the ſpring the plants will riſe 
with vigour. | | 
rp Kaiſing young. Mint and Tarragon in Winter. 
Where young mint and tarragon is required in the win- 
ter ſeaſon, /preparations ſhould now be made to raife ſome. 
For that pupoſe a light hot- bed muſt be made towards 
he end of the month for a one or two- light frame, or ac- 
cording to the quantity required; and make it about two 
feet, or two and a half thick of dung. f 


Then ſet on the frame, and cover the bed about four to 


- five or ſix inches deep with earth; get ſome roots of mint, 


and either place them in drills, or lay them cloſe together 
upon the ſurfaces and cover them with earth about an 
inch thick, and plant the tarragon by making apertures in 
the earth; and give each a moderate watering. 
Put on the glaſſes aud obſerve to raiſe them behind 
every tay admit air. „„ 


# 
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The plants will come up fit for uſe in a fortnight, or 
three weeks, and afford a gathering of young 198 OG 
in great. plenty, for a conſiderable time. 


Planting and flipping Herbs. 


plant out early in this month any aromatic plants where 
wanted; ſuch as thyme, hyſſop, ſage, winter ſavory, and 
pot marjoram; chooſing good rooted young plants, and 
plant them in four feet wide beds, or in any Warm bor- 
ders, in rows a foot aſunder. | 

May atſo divide and plant roots of mint, in drills 
ſix inches aſunder, and an inch and a half Grup, —See 
March, 8&c. 

Likewiſe may flip and plant balm, mom tarragon) 
marjoram, burnet, ſorrel, penny royal, chamomile, &c. 


preſerving the ſlips of a tolerable fize with good roots to. 


each, and plant them in rows a foot aſunder. 


N intei-Dreſpng the Hharagss Beds, 


As the aſparagus ſtalks have now done growth, and the 
ſe:d-berries ripe, where required to fave the ſeed, they 
ſhould, at any time this month, or beginning of next, be 


cut down, and the beds have the proper winter drefling, 
Let the ſtalks or haulm be cut down cloſe to the ſurface: 


of the beds; carry them immediately off the ground; 
then with.a ſharp hoe cut up all the weeds, and draw them 
of the beds into the alleys. 

This done, ſtretch the line, and with a ſpade mark aut 
the alleys'from about eighteen inches to two feet wide, ac- 
cording to the width they were at firſt made. 


Then dig the alleys one ſpade deep, and foredt a 


conſiderablè part of the earth evenly over the beds; and, 
as you advance in digging, let the weede, which were 
raked off the beds into the alleys, be digged into the bot- 


tom, and cover them a proper depth with earth. In dig- 


ging theſe alleys, obſerve to do-it in a neat manner; that 


is, let an equal quantity of earth be laid over every bed, 


and make the edges of the beds full and ſtraight; the als 


leys ſhould be digged all of an equal depth, and the Sages 


face of the beds be left even and regular. 


But as old aſparagus beds will need an augment of dung 
ance in two or three years, and that when def) igned to a- 
fiſt them therewith, this 1 is the time to do it; but the ma- 
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nure or dung muſt be applied before the alleys are digged, 
or the beds landed up. 

The dung for that purpoſe muſt be very mellow rotten, 
and none is more proper than the dung of old cucumber or 
melon beds; this muſt be ſpread over the beds when the 
haulm and weeds are cleared off; let the dung be well 
broken, and lay it an equal thickneſs, of at leaſt one to 
two or three inches, in every part ; point it.1n a little with 
an aſparagus fork; then dig the alleys as above directed, 


and ſpread a due quantſty of the earth of each alley over 


the dung, and ſurface of the beds, as above directed. 
- When the aſparagus beds have thus had their winter 


dreſſing, if dry-lying ground, there may be planted in each 
alley a row of coleworts, or cabbage plants: ſet the pla nts 


ſix or eight inches diſtant in the row, 
In this ſituation ſuch plants will, in ſevere winters, ſome- 


times ſurvive-the froſt; when thoſe neh are planted in 


open or level ſpots are deſtroyed. 


Or there may occaſionally be planted in each alley 2 


row of early garden beans. _ 

The aſparagus which is intended for forcing ſhould 
alſo now have their ſtalks cut down, and the weeds drawn 
off the beds into the alleys, as above, in the common 


aſparagus beds; then dig the-alleys to bury the weeds, 
and, as you proceed, ſpread a little of the earth alſo over 


the beds. | 


But that which is to be dipged up for forcing this winter 


need not have any thing more done than, to 15 ks n the 


haulm or ſtalks of the plants. 


The * ſeedling aſparagus which was ſown laſt (pring | 


ſhould alſo now have a little dreſſing. 

That is, to clear the bed from wedds, and then ſpread an 
inch or two in depth of dry rotten dung over the bed, to 
defend the crowns of the plants from froſt. | 


— 


Forcing Aſparagus for Winter Uk 


may now begin to make hot-beds for raiſing the firſt crop, 
for gathering in November and December ; and for the 


method, ſee February and December. 
If a conſtant ſueceſſion is required all winter and ſpring, 


a new hot- bed, planted with ſreſh plants, muſt be made 
everv three or four weeks, from the er or middle 


Where forced aſparagus is required for nſe in winter, 


— — —— 
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of October, to the end of February or March; which 
will furniſh a conftant ſupply of aſparagus from N ovember 
till the arrival of the natural crops in the open ground, in - 
April or May. 
Or when required. to, have forced aſparagus as early a as 

oſſible in the beginning of winter, may make a hot- 
bed, and plant ſome aiparagus roots therein the middle or 
latter end of September, and they will begin to afford a 
production of ſmall or moderate ſhoots for gathering | in 
the ſecond or third week in November. 


Earth up Celery and Cardodns. | 


ce ery ſhould now be very duly earthed up according 
as it advances in height, in order that the plants may 
be well blanched a due length before ſevere froſts ns 
them, : 

Therefore take advantage of dry days, and earth Rota 
up properly on both ſides of each row. Let the earth 
be well broken, and lay it up to the plants, with'care 
not to. break the leaves or bury the hearts of them, 
landing them at this time conſiderably high, according to 
their growth. / 

Likewiſe to-cardoons now give a general fall earthing, 
in open dry weather, and when the leaves of the Piangs 
are dF y, 

In earthing theſe plants, obſerve, at 7 time, firſt to 
tie with a hay-band their leaves cloſe together, gathering 
the leaves up regularly. 

Then let the earth be well dre and lay it up equally 
of a proper thickneſs, and ſome confiderable height about 

every plant,—See September. 


Small Sallad Her 33 


Where a . facceffion of ſmall Lallad nerds is re- 
quized, continue to ſow the ſeeds accordingly; particularly 
muſtard, creſſes, radiſh, and rape; as alſo lap- cabbage tet- 

tuce, to cut while young. | 
Let theſe ſeeds be ſown now in a warm ſituation, full! in 
the ſun. 

But towards the end of the i if the weather is 
cold, it will, for the greater certainty of having a con- 
tant fapply of mall {allad, be cos ark to ſow the ſeed in 


We 


— 


ſurface ſmooth, ready for ſowing the ſeed, 
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frames, to be deſended with glaſſes; and for which Prepare 
a bed of light earth in a warm ſituation, for one or more 
ſhallow. frames; and if laid a ee to the ſun, by 
raiſing the back part three or four, to five or fix inches, it 
may be an advantage; break the earth fine, and rake the 


2 


* N. 


Then either draw flat ſhallow drills from the back to 
the front of the frames, about three inches aſunder; 
ſow the ſeeds therein pretty thick, and cover them with 
earth not more than a quarter of an inch deep, only juſt 
covering the ſeed; or may ſmooth the ſurface with the 
back of the ſpade, ſow the ſeed, each ſort ſeparate, thickly 


- all over the bed, then with the ſpade ſmooth it down 


lightly into the earth, and ſift fine mould over it thinly, 
not more tban half a quarter of an inch thick, or only 
juſt to cover all the ſeed evenly, and as ſlightly as poſſible, 


at this ſeaſon. # 


The bed muſt be ſheltered every night by putting on 
the- glaſſes, and alſo in the 'day-time when the weather is 
very cold or exceflively wt. 5 


Or, occaſionally, for the above purpoſe, a Noping bed 


may be prepared, ten or twelve inches higher in the back 


than the front, floping'to the ſouth ſun ; ſet on the frame, 
fink the back part, & c. eight or ten inches, that the ſur- 
face of the bed may be every where equally within eight 
or-nine inches of the glaſſes, to enjoy the greater benefit 
of the ſun in cold weatber. 7 


But in want of frames, the above ſallad feeds may, in 


1 


cold weather, be ſown in a warm border, under hand or 


bell-glaſſes. | „ 
Note— Small ſallad will ſometimes, when the- ſeaſon 


is mild, grow free enough all this and next month in 


the open air, eſpecially on, warm ſouth borders; however, 
where theſe berbs are conſtantly wanted, it will, for the 
greater certainty of having a proper ſupply, be adviſable 


to begin to:ſo.v ſome ſeed of each kind either in frames or 


under bell or hand- glaſſes, as above. - 


1 8029 Radi/l Seed, 


You may now ſow a ſma'l crop of ſhort-top and ſalmon 
radiſhes, the beginning and towards the latter end of this 
month; the plants raifed from tlioſe ſowings, if the 


- 
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winter proves tolerably mild, will advance in grow! Hh, 


and is worth the trial. Lad 
But this ſeed muſt now be e on a 1 ſouth border, or 


end of the month. Let each ſowing be moderately thick, 


{ larity. 

1 | . 12 

Hi 1 Sow Carros Seed. 

| | 

, A litile carrot feed may alſo be ſown in the rſt or ſe- 
cond week in the month, on a warm border; as ſometimes, 

1 from this ſowing, there will be a chance of having a few. 

$ voung carrots early next ſpring, provided the froſt in 


winter is not very ſevere. 


d Though as there is but little dependence on this crop, 
k. ſhould only ſow a ſmall portion for a trial. 
2) 
r. Dig u up Carrots, Parſneps, and 8 gen 
0 In the latter end of the month begin to dig up the 
main crops of full- grown carrrots, ſome beſt parſneps 
_ and red beet, &c. and ſuch other carrot-ſhaped  eſcu- 
dd lent roots, to preſerve them in ſand, to be at all times rea» 
dy for winter ſervice-—See Neven ber 5 
4d About the middle, or towards the end of this month, we UT; 
in gin to dig up the general crops of potatoes to houſe for. 
wy winter uſe, for the roots will be now arrived to full matu- 
het rity, and ſhould be taken up as ſoon as poſſible : which as, 
as having now attained. their full growth, that if properly 
* houſed in a dry cloſe place, defended from wet and froſt, . 
| they will keep good till next ſpring and ſummer.—Sce that 
work directed in Neneenter. . 
Dig and trench Ground. 
20n | 
his MW Such dl * Kitchen- garden ground which are now 
the vacant ſhould, where intended, be dunged, and alſo digged 
| 2 A 


” 


ready for drawing, ſome probably next month, or in De- 
cember and towards Chriſtmas, or after, if open weather; 
and if they ſliould fail, the value of a little ſeed i is not much, | 


ſome warm dry ſituation, open to the ſun; and, in order 
to have a chance of regular ſucceſhon, ſow ſome both in - 
the beginning, and about the middle, or towards the latter 


and rake the ſeed well into the ere with proper re gu- 
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or trenched, that it may have the true advantage of fallow 


from the ſun and air in the winter ſeaſon. 
But in digging or trenching thoſe pieces of ground 


which are to lie in fallow till the fpring, that of each 


trench ſhould be turned up in a rough ridge longways; 
for, by lay ing the ground in this form, it not only lies much 
drier, but alſo the froſt, ſun, and air can have acceſs more 
freely to mellow and enrich it, than if it laid level: and 
in the ſpring, when you want to ſow or plant it, the ridges | 
are ſoon levelled down, and the ſoil thereby alſo improv. 


_ edly meliorated. 


The method of ridging or trenching ground is this: 
Let the trenches be marked out two feet, or not leſs 
than two ſpades wide; and. beginning at one end of the 
piece, open a trench the above width, and one full ſpade 
deep, or one ſpade and a ſhovelling, or two moderate 
ſpades deep, according to the depth of good ſoil, or, as 
may be occaſionally required; and let the earthof this trench 
be carried to the other end, or where you intend to finiſh 
or-fill up the the laſt trench. 3 1 5 8 
The firſt trench being thus opened, then proceed to 


mark out another; which done, pare off the top, with 
all the weeds and rubbiſh thereon, into the bottom of the 


firſt; then dig this ſecond trench, turning the earth into the 


open trench, throwing it up ridgewiſe, longitudinally, 
as above-mentioned ; and when you have dug to the end 
of the trench, may either ſhovel up the crumbs or looſe 


earth at bottom, throwing it up upon the other earth of 
the ridge; or otherwiſe double dig it; that is, with- 


out ſhovelling up the crumbs, dig the trench ano- 


ther ſpade deep, if the depth of good ſoil admits, caſting 
the earth upon that of the firſt ſpit; then proceed to a third 
trench, and. pare and dig it as before; and ſo proceed with 
every trench to the end. 25 

Such compartments of ground as are occaſionally to be 
dunged ſhould previouſly have the dung ſpread evenly 
over the ſurface, and then ſhould be equally buried a ſpade 


deep, not more, in the bottom of each trench as you advauce 
in the digging. | 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
Gathering Winter Pears and Apples. 


WINTER pears and apples ſhould in general be gathered 
this month. Some will be fit to take down the be- 


ginning of the month, others will not be ready before the 
middle, or towards the latter end. - 


To know when the fruits have had their full rowth, 


you ſhould try ſeveral of them in different parts of the tree, 


by turning them gently upward; if they quit the tree eaſily 
x is a fign of maturity, and time to gather them. 

But none of the more delicate eating pears ſhould be 
permitted to hang longer on the trees than the middle of 
this month, eſpecially if the nights be inclinable to 
froſt; for if they are once ched with the froft, it will 
occaſion many of them to rot before they are fit for the 
table, even if ever ſo good care is afterwards taken of 
them ; and therefore, on the general part, let neither apples 
nor pears remain longer on the trees than the middle, or - 


towards the latter end of this month, for they will get no 
good after that time. 


Obſerve, that in proceeding to gather the principal 
keeping fruits, both of the apples and pears, generally 
chooſe a dry day, and when the trees and fruit are alſo 
tolerably dry, from about ten or eleven o'clock till three 
or four in the afternoon ; obſerving, likewiſe, that 
the capital fruits deſigned for long keeping ſhould all 
be carefully-pulled one by one, and put into a baſket, 
taking care to lay them in geatly, that they may not bruiſe 
one another. . BE 1 ; 

According as the fruit are gathered, let them be carried 
into the fruitery, or ſome convenient dry, clean apart- 
ment; and, if room enough, it 'would be proper to lay 
them carefully in heaps, each ſort by themſelves, e 

Thus let them lie together about a week or fortnight, 
eſpecially the principal keeping ſorts, in order that the 
watery juices may tranſpire; as this will make them keep 
better, and alſo render their favour much finer for eating, 
than if they u ere laid up for good as ſoon as they ae els. 
When they have lain that time, let all the choice keeps | 
ing fruit be then carefully wiped one by one with cloths 
and lay them up where they are to remain upon ſhelves and 

| 2A 2 | ; 
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other compartments in the fruitery, & c. and thickly cover. 
ed with clean dry ſtraw. _ Ns I | 
Some of the fineſt eating pears and apples you may alſo 
pack up in baſkets, hampers, or boxes, &c. ; obſerving to 
put ſome clean wheat ſtraw at bottom, and alſo round the 
ſides of the baſkets or boxes; and when they are filled, lay 
ſome ſtraw at top, and then cover the whole with dry ſtraw, 
a confiderable thickneſs, to exclude the damps and free 
air; for this is of conſiderable advantage in promoting 
their ſound keeping. 7 | 
The more inferior or common kinds, for more immedi. 
ate and general ſupply, may be laid on the ſhelves and floor 
of the fruitery; firſt laying ſome clean ſtraw, then lay the 
fruit upon this, obſerving, if there is plenty of room, to 
let them be laid only two or three layers thick, otherwiſe 
may lay them in ſeveral layers one upon another: covering 
the whole with dry clean ſtraw, a foot thick at leaſt, to 
exclude the damp air, froſt, &c. whereby the fruit will 
keep much better than if they remained open; or but 
thinly covered, as the damps and air, when fully admitted, 
| haſten the decay of the fruit. 5 EPO 


Pruning and Nailing. 
About the end of this month you may begin to prune 


peaches and nectarines, if their leaves are dropped; and | 


| you may alſo prune and nail apricets. Ate 
| Before you begin to prune, it will be proper to un- nail 
the greateſt part of the ſmaller branches : then you can 
more readily uſe your knife, and alſo can conveniently 
examine the ſhoots, to ſee which are fit for your purpoſe, 
and which are not. 5 
But I would obſerve, that if the leaves are not wholly 
or moſtly fallen, it will be more advifable to defer pro- 
ceeding in any general or principal pruning till next 
month, as while the leaves are remaining on the trees you 
cannot readily diſcover or judge properly of the ſhoots, 
what are neceſſary to retain or cut out: however, where 
any trees are defoliated, and it is thought convenient to 
_ commence pruning, let it be done according to the follow- 
ing intimations, which will be equally applicable in the 
enſuing months. 70 5 
Inn pruning theſe trees, obſerve that, as they will now 


moitly abound in numerous young ſhoots retained laſt 
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and improper, muſt now be cut out, and to leave in 
every part a general ſupply of the beſt and moſt re- 
gular. placed of the ſaid ſhoots at moderate diſtances, 
that is, three or four to five or ſix inches aſunder, and in 
ſuch regular order below and above, lower and higher 


on the general branches, as they may ſeem advancing 


one after another, quite from the bottom, as obſerved on 
former occaſions, in order that every part of the wall, 
from the bottom to the extremity, every way of the tree, 
may be regularly furniſhed with them; tor theſe bear the 


principal ſupply of fruit next year ;—and obſerving, at + 


the ſame time, that ſome proportionable part of many of 


the former bearers, and naked unfruitful wood, muſt be 


cut away, in a ſhorter or longer extent, as may appear ne- 
celſary, to make room to train the young ſupply, pruning, 
thein leſs or more, as may feem expedient; either general- 
Iv cut ro ſome beſt well-placed lateral young wood they 
ſupport, and this retained both as a terminal leader to each 
branch thus pruned, and for next ſummer's bearing; or 
any of the ſaid paſt bearers that are of improper growth, or 
not furniſhed with bearing wood, cut quite out, retaining 


young below to ſupply their places: for theſe trees always | 
produce their fruit upon the ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's 


growth, that is, principally upon the one year's old:ſhoots, 
except occaſionally on ſmall ſpurs on the two or three 
years? wood. See January. „ 
But in the courſe of pruning theſe trees, obſerye, by the 
above rules, to cut out caſual naked old wood, according 
as it becomes uſeleſs, that is, ſuch branches as advance 
of conſiderable length, and are not properly furniſhed with: 
young bearing wood. — See January, 
In the next place, obſerve the young ſhoots muſt not 


be crowded, or left too cloſe together; therefore, examine 


with good attention, and where the ſhoots ſtand too thick, 
let ſome be accordingly cut out ; but in doing this;- be 
careful to ſelect and retain a ſufficiency of the moſt promiſ- 
ing and beſt placed ſhoots, for the general bearers, at pro- 
per regular diſtances as above, cutting all theothers out cloſe, 

The next thing to be obſerved is; that all theſe retained 
ſhooty, muſt, now, for the general part, be more or leſs ſhort- 
ened: .and this is done Fe to encourage them to 
produce next ſummer, as well as fruit, a due ſupply alſo of 


ſummer, the ſuperabupdant of which, and the irregular _ 
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bearing ſhoots, properly ſituated, to train * bearers ano 


ther year. 

For by ſhortening theſe 8 in the winter. pruning, i 1 
makes them more certainly produce next ſummer a ſuc- 
ceffional ſupply of lateral ſhoots in proper places; and the 
{hoots. which are. then produced bear the fruit to e ex- 
-e the year after that. 5 : 

But in ſhortening the ſhoots; mind to let every one be 
ſhortened according to its growth and original length; 
for inſtance, a ſhoot of about a foot long may be pruned 


to about ſeven or eight inches, or a little more or leſs, ac. 


cording, to its ſtrength : one of fifteen or eighteen inches 
in length, cut to about ten or-twelve ; and a ſhoot about 
two feet long may be cut to about fifteen or eighteen 
inches; and ſo in proportion, to the length and ſtrength 
of the different ſhoots, leaving the ſtrong ſhoots the longeſt; 

The general rule of ſhortening the fruit ſnoots Uf theſe 
trees is to cut off from about one half to one third: or 
fourth of the original length of the. ſhoots, according 
to their ſtrength; being careful, however; not to prune 
below all the bloſſom. buds, except where you- prune prin- 
cipally for wood, in which caſe cut ſhorter accordingly; 
but for fruit, obſerve, always, in ſhortening, to leave a pro- 

per length, according to the ſituation of their reſpective: 
bloſſom- buds: the weak ſhoots are to be FR ſhorteſt, 
and the ſtrong left longer in proportion. e N 

But ſuch peach, nectarine, and apricot trees as in ge- 
neral produce ſtrong and vigorous unſruitful ſhoots, muſt 
be treated accordingly ; the ſhoots of ſuch trees muſt be 
left ſomewhat cloſer than in moderate ſhooting trees, and 
muſt alſo he ſhortened leſs in proportion. Phe rule te 
be obſerved in theſe i is, to cut out cloſe the moſt rampant ' 
| ſhoots, and retain tae more moderate growth, at only 
three or four inches aſunder; and in ſhortening them, 
cut off no more than about one fourth of their original 

length; or ſome of the moſt A horten but my 
little, and ſome not at all. 

TPhhis is the only method of pruning to bringe a vigorous 

ſhooting tree to good order, ſo as to e n 

ſhoots, ſuch as will bear fruit. 

For the more wood you cut out of a vigorous: a and 
the more the ſhoots are ſhortened, the more 9 will 
the tree ſhoot. 

* what is above hinted, the pruner will not be at 


* 
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a loſs to know in what manner peach, nectarine, and 
apricot trees are, according to their different growth, 
to be treated in the article of pruning; and the rule 
here mentioned is to be obſerved at all times in the 
winter pruning. ; Abend Yo 
Note—Obferve, that where any of the ſhoots, now re- 

. tained for the ſupply of general bearers, have produced any 
ſmall lateral ſhoots from their ſides, theſe ſhould. generally: 
be cut off cloſe to the principal ſhoot, except in caſual 
vacant ſpaces, where may occaſionally .retain one or 
more of the beſt firm growth. | "3.0: 


Likewiſe, generally obſerre, in pruning theſe, trees, 
that in ſhortening the ſhoots, to mind, if poſfible, to cut 
them at a leaf or wood-bud; diſtinguiſhable from the 
bloſſom-buds by being long and flat, and the others being 
round and ſwelling; or otherwiſe prune to a twin- bud; 
meaning, where one or two bloſſom-buds arite at the ſame 
eye with a wood-bud ; either of which rules being neceſ- 
fary to be obſerved in, ſhortening, in order that each may 
roduce a.leading ſhoot next ſummer, forming a terminal 
23 to each of the ſaid main ſhoots or.bearers; for a 
fair leading ſhoot, produced at or near the-extremity of a 
bearing ſhoot or branch, draws the ſap more Freely, and. 
the branches more effectually produce free-growing, repu-- 
lar-6zed fruit of full growth. 8 . 
Obſerve further, in pruning theſe trees, that as we often 
ſee on the two-year old branches ſome ſhort mots, or 
natural ſpurs, about an inch or two in length, and on 
the ſaid. ſpurs.there are frequently ſeveral bloffom-buds, 
but they more generally occur in the apricot in particular, 
though they frequently appear in the others, and are all: 
equally eligible to retain for fruiting: but have +obſerved-. 
tome pruners,. cut theſe entirely. away; J, however, de- 
clare againſt that practice; for ſome of theſe: ſhort natural. 
ipurs produce haudſome fruit, both in apricots, peaches, 
and nectarines. CO OHH SEE TES-S ety 88 
But, on the other hand, it will be proper to leave only 
ſuch of theſe ſpurs. as are well-placed, and promiſe by 
the bloſſom-buds to bear fruit; and ſuch as are naked, and 
alſo ſuch as advance conſiderably long in a fore-right di- 
a rection, ſhould be removec. ee 5 3 
U For ſome more general particulars in pruning theſe ſort 
| of trees, ſee the work of Januai and February. 
t | | 2 A 4 
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When you have finiſhed pruning any one of the above 
trees, let that generally be nailed to the wall in a proper 
manner, before you begin to prune another; for it is much 


the beſt method to nail every tree according as you advance 
eee 
Hut ſoine direct to leave theſe trees un- nailed till the 
beginning of March; but this not only looks ill to ſee the 
'flioors hang dangling from the wall the long vigorous 
moots are liable to be broken by the winds, &c.; and 
by leaving the tree un-nailed till March, it is loſing the 
"opportunity of forwarding that bufineſs at convenient 
times in the winter pruning ſeaſon, before that of the 
ſpring. commences, when a conſiderable deal of other 
necelary, work is required; and beſides, the bloſſom- 
buds, will be then ſo much ſwelled, that many of 
them would be unavoidably difplaced by nailing up 
the ſhoots, _ Rs” C | 
I would therefore adviſe, as above intimated, to have 
every tree nailed, according as it is pruned, 4p 
In. nailing them, continue the general branches. ar- 
ranged niore or leſs horizontally, no where laid in acroſs 
one another, but let every branch be laid in clear of ano- 
ther, in a parallel order, and the ſupply of young wood 
trained in ſimilarly at three or four, to five or fix inches 
diſtance, according to the ſtate of growth of the tree, and 
the general ſhoots ;'and let every ſhoot or branch be laid 
perfectly ſtraight and cloſe to the wall. | 


For the purpoſe of pruning and nailing wall trees in an 


8 


effectual and neat manner, you ſhould be provided with a 
perfect ſharp knife, rather leſ than the middle ſize; and 
cb a is Harrow, and but very moderarely hooked at the 


point; alſo a large knife, and a ſmall narrow hand- ſaw, 


& 


branches, and alſo a chiſel, to uſe occaſionally in cutting 
out larger unſerviceable old wood. | . . ._ 

Then for the niiling, ſhould have a very handy light 
hammer, with a perſect flat face, ſcarcely an inch broad, 
and clawed or forked behind ; and a quantity of the, pro- 
per garden-wall nails, which are of a ſhortiſh robuſt make, 
not too, fine-pointed, but ſuch (where brick walls) as will 
drive into the bricks of the wall occaßonaliy, as well as 
in the mortar-joints both of brick and. ſtone walls: but for 
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nailing to palings, either theſe or a thinner ſort will be 
proper. Ya 


The next requiſite is a quantity of cloth liſting, or 
ſhreds, and theſe ſhould be neatly cut into proper regular 
breadths and lengths; generally about half an inch to an 
inch broad, and about two to three of four inches long, 
adapted to the fizes of the different ſhoots, and ſmaller 
and larger branches, and generally cutting the ends even, 
to have the whole in ſome little regularity : for in nailing. 
the trees, it would look flovenly to ſee too broad or over 
long ſhreds: applied promiſcuoully to the young, ſhoots 
and ſmaller branches, or others with long, unequal, dang- 
tiag ends hanging down: | | RR 
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Pruning Plums, Cherries, Pears, and Apples. 
Plums, cherries,» pears, and apple- trees, upon walls and 
eſpaliers, may alſo be pruned in the latter end of this 
nonth, provided, as before obſerved, the leaves are moſtly: 
all down. EP | ; 9 

The method of pruning theſe trees may be ſeen in the 
work of the fruit-garden next month; where it is fully in- 
ſerted according to ſucceſsful ꝓractice. See alſo January 
and February. e 1 


Tranſplant Fruit Trees. | 5 
Towards: the latter end of this month you may ſafely” 


— 


pA 


tranſplant moſt ſorts of. fruit trees. I rene dt 
Where a new plantation is to be: made, either for the. 
wall or eſpalier, the borders ſhould be tfenched one or 
two ſpades deep, if the depth of good ſtaple admits; but, 
at auy rate, it ſhould, eitber in the-natural ſoil, or by aug- 
mentation, be digged one full ſpade depth of good garden 
earth; and it would be of great advantage te the trees, if 
ſome rotten. dung is added, and worked in at the fame 
time; but in already-cultivated borders of good earth, 
may, at preſent, only dig an aperture for each tree: 


s # 


however, for a | pug new plantation, if the borders are 
L not naturally of a good mellow fertile ſoil, or are of a 
q light poor quality, ſome freſh ſurface-loam, or other ſub- 
1 ſtantial good earth, from a common or held, &c. applied, 
1 and worked in with the foil of the borders, would prove 
T very beneficial; but if a ſufficient quantity cannot be cou v. 


niently obtained for the whole, may apply oneztwo, ar three: 
A | 


I 
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wheelbarrows- full, together with ſore rotten dung, in each 
place where the trees are to be planted; this will promote 
the growth of the trees greatly at firſt ſetting off, which is 
of niueh importance; and, as moſt fruit trees are generally 
proſperous in a moderate loamy ſoil, that in applying ad- 
ditional earth, as above, if any of a proper loamy nature 
is easily attainable, it may prove of ſome preferable ad- 
vantage; but in default of ſuch, any other, good earth 
that can be the moſt conveniently attained will. alſo be 
very ſucceſsful on this occaſion. oP > 
However, where the ground is already of a good qua- 
lity, as that of any common kitchen garden, &c. the above 
alliRänces will not be needful, as the trees will proſper 
ſufficiently well in any tolerable good mellow earth of that 
nature, V 5 0 
In making plantations of fruit - trees, either for the wall 
or eſpalier, you ſhould obſerve to plant them at proper 
diſtances, that there may be ſufficient ſcope to train and 
extend them properly, in their advancing growth, for 
many years to come, without interfering much with each 
other, as is often the caſe in gardens, where the trees have 
been planted too cloſe; ſo as in a few years they meet and 
confuſe one another. t . 
The diſtance which ſhould be allowed to peaches, nec- 
tarines, and apricots, is at leaſt twelve to fifteen feet from 
tree to tree; though eighteen feet would be a preferable 
diſtance for a principal plantation, whereby to have full 
ſcope of extenſion in their advanced growth of the hori- 
Zontal branche. „ 
Plums and cherries ſhould be allowed the ſame room 
to runꝝ though plums will require rather more room than 


cherrie.. 


Pears and apple trees, for eſpaliers, ſhould be planted 


f6ſ{teen to eighteen, or twenty feet aſunder; or, in exten- 


_ five. premiſſes, if you allow. theſe trees, at leaſt, twenty 
feet diſtance; but eſpecially pears that are graited or bud- 
- ded. upon free ſtacks, it would in the end prove of greater 
advantage: for although it appears a great diſtance when 


the trees are firſt planted, they will effectually fill that 


” 
0 " 


ſpace. | 


But with regard to the planting theſe trees in eſpaliers, 


that is, the apple and pears, it ſhould be obſerved, that 
the former, if grafted on paradiſe or .codlia Rocks, on 


—— 
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which the trees become dwarfiſh, or of moderate 


growth, need not be planted more "than twelve to fifteen” 
or eighteen. feet apart: and the ſame of pears on quince 
ſtocks. 

Full ſtandard trees, eber apples or pears, mould be 
planted at leaſt twenty-five or thirty feet diſtance io the 


row, and the rows not leſs than thirty to forty feet aſun- 
der, eſpecially for a full or continued plantation; and 


where ſufficient ground-room, forty feet aſunder; and 
plums and. cherries not leſs than twenty or twenty-five 
feet diſtance, on the ſame conſideration. 


But ſtandard apples, pears, &c. grafted upon dwarfiſh 
ſtocks, to form dwarf and half qt may be PIT 


at only half the above diſtances. 


Planting Gooſeberry and Currant Trees. 


May begin planting gooſeberry and currant trees about 
the middle, or. towards the latter end of the month. _ 


Where it is intended to plant theſe ſhrubs in a full plan- 


tation by themſelves, allow them proper room, in rows 
eight or ten feet diſtant, and at leaft fix feet between Plant 
and plant in the row. 

At this diſtance they will have full fowps to grow -with- 
out incumbering one another, you will have room to dig 
and hoe between the trees, and alſo to prune them, and 
gather the fruit; and the berries will grow large, and ripen 
freely ; and there will alſo be room to plant or fow- many 
ſorts of kitchen plants between them. 

But it is alſo proper to plant ſome of both FINN in a ſin- 
gle row round the quarters of the kitchen garden, / fix, e. 
ven, or eight feet diſtant from each other in the row. 

Alſo they may be planted in fingle croſs rows, to di 
vide the Kitchen-ground into wide compartments of twent 
ty, thirty, or forty feet width, or more, and ſhould ſet 
them about ſix to tight or ten feet diſtance in each row. | 


Pruning Gooſeberries and Currant. 
' Prune gooſeberries and currants about the end of this 


month; and the ground about them, may then be dug, 


which wit render the whole decent for. the winter ſeaſon, 
and will be of: great ſervice -to the trees: though, if the 
leaves are not yet fully decayed and fallen, it will be ad- 
viſable to delay the pruning till next month or December; 


2A 6 


but ſhall here give the general directions in ſome tolerable 
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extent, particularly adapted for the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
ho may occaſionaliy need. ſome intimations in that pro- 
ceſs; as it will be equally applicable in practice the fol- 
low ing months, & c. | | 1 
Pfteceeding in this pruning, it muſt be remembered, 
that, as the gooſeberry and currant trees produce their 
fruit both on the young wood, and principally on the 
- two, three, and ſeveral years? old branches, generally all 
along the fides thereof, the ſame general bearers, young 
and old, of proper regular growth and expanſion, muſt 
therefore be continued as long as they remain fruitful, 
and of proper regularity ;—and, from which, to prune out 
any very irregular growths, and ſuch as are too crowd. 
« ingly abundant, pruned thinningly; alſo caſual declined 
unfruitful branches and decayed wood; together with 
the ſuperfluous, or over-abundant and irregular young 
Thoots of laſt ſummer, now remaining numeroufly on 
the general principal branches; but retaining a ſelection 
of the ſaid young ſhoots of beſt orderly growth, in all 
vacant or moſt open void ſpaces, laterally, below and 
above, between the general mother branches, one, two, 
or tr. ore on each branch, as may ſeem neceſſary, at pro- 
per diſtances lower and higher, in ſome regular order; and 
generally a terminal or end one tò each of the ſaid branches, 
by the rules hereafter ſuggeſted: and which general inti- 
- mations: ſhould be obſerved both in the common ſtan- 
dard +buſhes, and in thoſe trained to walls, &c, _ 
Thus in pruning the common ſtandard buſhes, ſhould 
keep them trained to a fingle ſtem below, and the head 
or general expanfion of branches kept open and in-ſome 
equal regularity, and orderly extent around and above: 
alu'ays kept moderately diſtant, clear of one another; 
that where any are too crowdedly abundant, ſhould 
prune eee to ſome regular order; or others 
of diſorderly growth, either croſs- placed, running con- 
fuſedly acroſs one another, or any rambling extenſively 
out af bounds, below or above; or others out-growing 
the limits of the general expanſion, as alſo any very 
.reclining low ſtragglers, and under-growths, &c. prun- 
ing the whole to proper regularity; either, by pany. 
ſe me of the moſt irregular clean out, or others prune 
in leſs. or; more to ſome regular-placed lateral young 
foot or ſimilar orderly branch, having a terminal ſhoot 
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for a leader; ſo as the general regular branches may ter- 
minate each in a leading ſhoot, and the whole ſtand at 
leaſt five or ſix inches aſunder at the extremities. 
Generally in this regulation of winter-pruning, dif. 
place all ſuckers ariſing from the roots and ſhoots pro- 
duced on the main ftem, whereby to keep every tree 
trained with a fingle ſtem clear of branches below, at 


| leaſt ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches upward from 
the bottom. | | | 


And it will be obſerved by experience, that by con- 
tinuing the trees in ſoine proper regularity, agreeably'to 
the above and following general intimations, they in re- 
turn will always produce abundant crops of fruit in 


beſt perfection in full growth and good quality. 


* 


In young trees of the above, ſuch as are ſtill under 
training, or not vet furniſhed with a proper expanſion 
of branches, ſhould be careful to retiin ſome beſt well 
placed ſtrong ſhoots in proper parts below and above, 
whereby to form the head of branches accordingly, in 
the requiſite expanſion; cutting out cloſe the ſuper- 
abundancy and irregular; likewiſe cut out all lower un- 
der growths, and clear away all bottom ſuckers, in or- 
der that each tree may be trained with a clean ſingle 
ſtem, ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches as above An- 


timated: and the retained ſhoots deſigned for forming 


the head ſhould moſtly remain entire, to advance as 
ſoon as poſſible to a proper extent of growth; or only 
ſhorten any particular ſhoot which out-grows the others 
conſiderably, that the whole may advance in ſome re- 
gular equality together, | Ar 8 af 

But in the full-grown ſtandard buſhes of gooſeberries 
and currants ſome general regulating pruning will be 
neceſſary every year, any time from the latter end of 
this month, or more generally November or Decembor, 
&c. till February or beginning of March, both princi- 
pally to reduce the ſuperfluous and irregular young wood 


Q Cy * } 


of the preceding ſummer ; and, occafioually, in ſome of 


the general expanſion of the main branches, to cut out 
caſual decayed and declining old wood appearing of a 
naked unfruitful ſtate, and others of diſorderly growths 


pruned to proper regularity, as it may ſeem expedient; - 
leaving ſome 


advancing young wood below; or where 
j : CR 51 3 1455213 THI DUTO 181144 Dih. 10. 60 
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it may ſeem neceſſary to ſupply the place of the old, 
now cut away on the above occaſion. 

Should generally obſerve, that when any confidbrable 
vacant. or void ſpace occurs, and that one or more 
principal branches may ſeem wanted to ſupply the de- 
ficiency, ſhould. be careful to retain ſome fe rong, well 
placed lower young ſhoots in or near the vacant parts, 
to advance in full growth, whereby to form the requiſite 
ſupply of branches to furniſh the vacancies in Proper 
regularity. 

As moſt of theſe bates of ſome advanced growth 
will now abound in numerous young ſhoots, produced laſt 
ſummer on the ſides and ends of the general main branches, 


as before obſerved, many of which being ſuperfluous, or 


too abundant, and others irregular or diſorderly, they 
ſhould, accordingly, in this pruning, be cut out (by the 
rules below, explained): and of ſuch as are well-placed, 
and of beſt orderly growth, a proper ſelection ſhould be 
retained both laterally lower or higher on the reſpective 
branches, in vacant or wide open ſpaces between, and 
generally a terminal, or end one, to each branch. 


The rule to be obſerved on this occaſion is, that as MY 


of the genera] principal branches will have produced two, 


three, or ſeveral more ſhoots the receding ſummer, all 
now remaining; conſiſting generally of one at the end of 


each branch, and others placed laterally along the ſides, 


one under another; and, as probably, not more than one 


or two, &c. may now be proper to retain on each of the 


ſaid branches; that is, one or two beſt- placed of tbe 
lateral or fide-ſhoots, of good orderly growth, left in void 


or, vacant ſpaces, lower or higher on the branches, as may 
ſeem moſt expedient to ſupply the places in eligible regu- 


larity; and moſt generally one at the extreme end, to ter- 


minate and form a leader to each branch, as before ob- 
ſerved ; either naturally terminal, or any branches ad- 


vanced too. confiderably in length, prune them in more 
or leſs, to ſome proper lateral ſhoot, to remain for its 


terminal leader; and all others of the ſaid ſhoots, as are 
ſuperfluous, or unneceſſary, and others regular and im- 
proper, cut clean out cloſe to their origin; or, in currants 
particularly, may prune ſome of the ſmall laterals to 
Mort ſuags or ſpars, not exceeding an inch long, as theſe 
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in the gooſeberries and currante. HE 

And generally obſerve, that, in the regular ſupply-of the 
above retained proper ſhoots, both laterals and terminals 
ſhould. moſtly, in the. gooſeberries. particularly, remain 
entire, or only ſhorten any as are too, conſiderably ex- 


the ſtrong growths of the ſuperfluous and irregular, both 


tended or irregular in growth towards the extreme part; 


and in the currants, which being more extenſi ve ſhooters, 
they may have moſt of the long extreme ſhoots, &c. 


ſhortened one-third, or more, to keep, the. head more 
compact, and within moderate extent, above and below; 


but not in general ſhorten. the lower laterals of moderate 


growth, only ſuch as may be of much ſuperior length. . 


That, as in, the general courſe of this pruning, both 
in the occaſional regulation of the old and young wood, 
it being eſſentially proper, as before remarked, to retain, 
if poſſible, in all the general main branches, a laſt ſum- 


mer's ſhoot, as a terminal or end leader to each, it ſhould 


be. carefully adopted, where practicable, both in ſuch 
branches as occaſionally require ſnortening, and in thoſe 
which. remain entisg. e 

For when any branch being either ſuperiorly extended 
beyond the general expanſion, or in any other irregu- 
larity, & c. and requires ſhortening, or pruning to order, 


it ſhould not be cut to a naked ſtumpy end; but, if, poſ+ 


ſible, pruned in leſs or more to ſome. competent lateral 
young ſhoot thereof, or. otherwiſe to ſome ſi milar- placed 
lateral branch furniſhed with. ſuch a ſhoot ; and either, of 
which to remain to ſupply the place of the part cut away, 
terminating in a, leading ſhoot within the. proper limits; 
and in the general regular branches as do not want 
ſhorrening, and. are. furniſhed naturally. with a terminal 
or end ſhoot, the ſaid branches ſhould be. retained. entire, 
together with the ſaid'terminal ſhoot, one to each branch; 
and of the other general ſhoots, retaining only ſome ſelect 


laterals as may be neceſſary, agreeable to former intima- 
tions, cut out the ſuperabuadancy, . . | 


> — 


Likewiſe, by the foregoing general rules of pruning 
theſe fruit ſhrubs, let their heads, or expanſion of branches; 
be generally kept within ſome orderly form and regularity; 
which may always be eligibly effected, by occafionally 
pruning caſual long ramblers, or ſtraggling out-growing 
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branches and ſhoots; either cutting them in, leſs or more; 
to ſome orderly lateral young week 
cut clean out; reſerving ſome well-placed ſhoots to ſupply 
their place in proper regularity. ' 


Finally, let it be generally obſerved, that with reſpect 


to the requiſite ſupply of young ſhoots now reſerved 
agreeably to the foregoing order of pruning, they, as be- 
fore adviſed, ſhould not in general be much ſhortened; 
eſpecially on the gooſeberries; though ſome pruners cut 


the whole very ſhort, both in gooſeberries and currants; 


but this is not adviſable for general practice, or only 
where required to keep the head of branches low and 
cloſe, and in a compact expanſion; this, however, by 


cutting ſhort, occaſions their ſhooring more vigorouſly, 


D 
next ſummer, in numerous ſuperabundant ſtrong ſhoots, 


in a cloſe thicketx growth, detrimentally to the full 


growth and timely ripening of the fruit in good per- 
fection.-. | 


It, therefore, would be adviſable to ſhorten moderately, 


or in the gooſeberries particularly, retained either moſily 


entire, or only prune ſuch as are very ſuperior in length; 


or, in general, not eut more than about-one-third of an 
ordinary. ſhoot, and a ſtrong one about one-fourth ; but 
the currants, being of more open growth and extenſive 


ſhooters, may be ſhortened. more generally and more in 
Proportion than the above, eſpecially the long terminal. 
ſhoots, and others of very extenſive growth; whereby to 


torm the head in a cloſer moderate expanſion; but the 
advancing lateral-placed moderate ſhoots, . ſhortened more 
ſparingly, or. ſmaller growths not at all, but moſtly remain 
entire. | 7 1 | 7 | 
However, it would be adviſable in the gooſeberrics 
particularly, as juſt above obſerved, to praftife ſhortening 
only occaſionally; that is, for inſtance, where any par- 


ticular terminal ſhoots, or others advanced extenſively in 


lengths beyond moſt of the general expanſion, or any as 
recline much in a bending manner downwards, as often 


occurs in ſome forts, or in any other-irregular direction, 


may generally prune ſuch. ſhoots, lefs or more accord- 
ingly, to ſome regular order; retaining moſt of the others 
at their full length. PETS] | 5 


And thus, by obſerving ſome proper moderation and 


; or any very irregular; 
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pruning the general reſerved ſhoots, the trees 
ele ſorts will ſhoot more moderately accord- 
ingly tne following ſummer; whereby the. general 
branches wal remain more open and detachedly diſtin, 
in a proper degree to admit of full acceſs to the beneficial 
influence of ſun and air, &c.; by which the production 
of fruit will be ſuperior, larger, and forwarder in growth, 
and ripen ſooner in its proper flavour. | | 

Having thus far concluded the eſſential obſervations 
for pruning the common ſtandard. buſhes, it remains to 
give ſome 1ntimations relative to pruning thoſe trained to 
walls, or palings, &c.; for which ſhall refer to the- work 
of the Fruit - Garden in the two enſuing months, and 


Ocr.}] 


January. | 9 
Propag ating Gooſeberries and Currant Trees. 
Plant cuttings and ſuckers of gooſeberries and currants; 


being the moſt. general and plenteous method of propa- 
gating theſe ſhrubs, | 


The proper cuttings for planting muſt be ſhoots of the 


laſt ſummer's production, of ſtraight clean growth: let 


them be taken from healthy trees, and ſuch as are re- 
markable, according to their kinds, for bearing the fin- 


8ſt fruit: let each be ſhortened from about ten to twelve 


or fifteen to eighteen inches long, according to its 
ſirength. NN rs i eN  g 
Let them be planted in rows ten or twelve inches 
aſunder, inſerting each cutting one third, or near half 
way in the earth. | ER. „ 
Theſe ſhrubs may alſo be propagated by ſuckers from 
the root; which may now be taken up with roots, an 
planted; the ſtrongeſt at once where they are to remain, 


and the reſt in nurſery rows, for a year or two, &c. - But 


ſome object to ſuckers, contending that they never pro» 
duce ſuch large fruit, nor ſo plenty, as thoſe raiſed by 
cuttings; and that they are apt to run more to ſuperfluous 
wood: there is, however, no very material difference; 
and ſuckers being ready rooted, it is the moſt expeditious 
method; either thoſe of one year's ſhoot, or ſometimes 
of two or three years' advance, where they have been 
permitted to remain in growth, and in Which, haviilf 
ſometimes formed branchy heads, will probably bear fruit 
the firſt or ſecond year. | | 


\ 
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However, good cuttings may be preferr hey will 
| fl well rooted in eue Ec; and in the thir ill bear 
uit. 
Or may allo ke propagated freely. by. layers: of the 
n branches. 


Dreſing the Strawberry B FS FE making new 8 


The ſtraw berry- beds ſhould, ſome time in this month, 
have their winter dreſſing. 

Chooſe a dry day to do this work; let all the runners 
or ſtrings be cleared away cloſe to the head of the 
main plants; then let the beds be thoroughly cleared 


from weeds, and let all the rubbiſh be carried off the 
ground. 


Then, if there be room between the plants, by having + 


been kept to diſtin heads, or fingle bunches, which is 
greatly preferable, let the earth be looſened to a little 
depth with a {mall ſpade or with a hoe; not to diſturb the 
roots: and others, if the plants are in beds, with alleys 
between, line out the alleys the proper width, and let-the 
alleys then be regularly digged a moderate depth ; and 
ſpread ſome of the earth over the beds, Ty: between, 
and cloſe about every clump of plants. 
Aud this, in the whole, will _m_ very denefiely} cub 
ture, in promoting ſtrength, and a plentiful production of 
large fruit. 
n dreſſing theſe plants, it would be of much adder 
"the main plants fingly, not permitted to ſpread 
over the whole ſurſace of the bed, but kept as it were in 


fingle or diſtin bunches or heads; and they will produce 


larger and finer fruit accordingly. 


New plantations of ſtrawberries may pow be ade where 


wanted, and this may be done any time in the month, but 
the ſooner the better. 


Theſe plants bear ſuperiorly 3 ina .mpdergte loamy ſoil, 


Fs they will alſo proſper well in any good garden earth; 
chooſe.a well-lying, compartment, open to the ſun, either 

for beds or in borders, lay thereon ſome beſt rotten dung, 
then dig the ground neatly one ſpade deep, burying the 
dung regularly in the bottom. 


Then, if the ground thus prepared is in any of the 
main quarters. of the garden, or other open compartments, 


it is erer to lay it out in beds, three feet and a half to 


[Oo. 
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put in the plants. 
mer, and principally the firſt formed runner plants; or 


the main ſtools; obſerving, in either or both caſes, to 


: Prune raſpberries. In doing this, let tit be obſerved, 


room for which, let all the old ſtems, above intimated, be 


— 
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four and a half broad, with alleys between, eighteen inches 
or two feet wide; but if in common narrow borders, it 
may remain accordingly ; rake the ſurface even, and then 


The plants, ſhould be ſuch as were produced laſt ſums» 
occaſionally, young good rooted off-ſets on the ſides of 


chooſe a parcel of the ſtrongeſt, and take them up with 
good roots: trim off all ſtrings or runners, and clear 
away decayed leaves; trim the roots, and then plant them 
in rows, lengthways, in each bed or border, allowing 
fifteen or eighteen.inches between row and row, and ſet 
the plants the/ ſame diſtance in the row, cloſing the earth _ 
well about every plant, and directly give each a little 
Water. „ e e > 

For the account of the ſorts, fee laſt month. .. 3 

If any runner plants of the year were planted off from 
the old plants in June into nurſery-beds, &c. as there 
adviſed, will now. be in fine condition to plant out finally 
as above. big 3 | 


* 


that ali the old ſtems or bearers that produced the fruit laſt 
ſummer muſt now be cut out, for theſe, wholly decaying 
1a winter, never- bear but once; and therefore a general 
ſucceſſional ſupply of the young ſucker- ſtems produced 
from the root laſt ſummer, in ſucceſſion to the old, muRt. 
now be ſelected for the next year's bearers, to produce the 
fruit to be Expected the following ſummer z and, to make 


. 


cut down cloſe to the ground; and ſelecting three or four 
to five or ſix of the beſt ſtrongeſt young ſnhoots on each 
main root or ſtool, let all the reſt above that number be cut 
away cloſe to the ſurface of the earth; and at the ſame 
time let all ſtraggling ſhoots. thereof between the rows be 
eradicated. * - 48; | | 1 9 
Each of the ſhoots which are left to bear muſt be ſhort- 
ened the rule in ſhortening theſe is—to take off about one 
fourth, or one-third, or thereabouts, of the original length 
of each ſhoot, according to the different groivths, generally 
cy them near the top part, at the bending, or a little 
W. „ kg 2h I 3 we” 22 ; A. , + 
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However, good cuttings may be preferr hey will 
foal well rooted in one year, and in the thirvi:l bear 
uit. 5 


Or may alſo be propagated ont: by. layers of the 
ne branches. 


Dreſſing the Strawberry B be *. making new Plantations, 


The ſtrawberry-beds, ſhould, ſome time in this month, 
have their winter dreſſing. 

Chooſe a dry day to do this work; let all the runners 
or ſtrings be cleared away cloſe to the head of the 
main plants; then let the beds be thoroughly cleared 


from weeds, and let all the rubbiſh be carried off the 


ground. 

'Fhen, if there be room between the plants, by having 
been kept to diſtinct heads, or fingle bunches, which is 
greatly preferable, let the earth be looſened - to a little 
depth with a {mall ſpade or with a hoe; not to diſturb the 
roots: and others, if the plants are in beds, with alleys 
between, line out the alleys the proper width, and let the 
alleys then be regularly digged a moderate depth; and 
ſpread ſome of the earth over the beds, en between, 

and cloſe about every clump of plants. 
Auch this, in the whole, will youu very. beneficia] cul 
ture, in promoting ſtrength, and a plentiful prod action of 
* fruit. 
n dreſſing theſe plants, it un be of much eg 
he main plants fingly, not permitted to ſpread 
over the whole ſurſace of the bed, but kept as it were in 
fingle or diſtin bunches or heads; and they will produce 
larger and finer fruit accordingly. _ 

New plantations of ſtrawberries may now be made where 
wanted, and this may be done any time in the month, but 
the ſooner the better, 


Fheſe plants bear ſuperiorly 3 in a moderate loamy ſoil, 


but they will alſo. proſper well in any good garden earth; 
chooſe a well- lying compartment, open to the ſun, either 
for beds or in borders, lay thereon ſome beſt rotten dung, 
then dig the ground neatly one ſpade deep, burying the 
dung regularly in the bottom. | 
"Then, if the ground thus prepared is in any of the 


main quarters.of the garden, or other open compartments, 


it is oper to lay it out in beds, three feet and a half to 
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four and a half broad, with alleys between, eighteen inches 
or two feet wide; but if in common narrow borders, it 
may remain accordingly ; rake the ſurface even, and then 
put in the plants. AY | . 
The plants ſhould be ſuch as were produced laſt ſums 
mer, and principally the firſt formed runner plants ; or 
occationally, young good rooted off-ſets on the ſides of 
the main ſtools; obſerving, in either or both caſes, to 
chooſe a parcel of the ſtrongeſt, and take them up with 
good roots: trim off all ſtrings or runners, and clear 
away decayed leaves; trim the roots, and then plant them 
in rows, lengthways, in each bed or border, allowing 
fifteen or eighteen inches between row and row, and ſet 
the plants. the/ ſame diſtance in the row, cloſing the earth _ 
well about every plant, and directly give each a little 
water. 12 ab 5 : | 5 
For the account of the ſorts, ſee laſt month. n... 
If any runner. plants of the year were planted off from 
the old plants in June into nurſery-beds, &c. as there 
adviſed, will now. be in fine condition to plant out finally 
A TR ir Ee i. 3 tb $ | 
Pruning Raſpberry Plants. |. | 
Prune raſpberries. In doing this, let tit be obſerved, 
that ali the old ſtems or bearers that produced the fruit laſt 
ſummer muſt now be cut out, for theſe, wholly decaying 
in winter, never bear but once; and therefore a general 
ſucceſſional ſupply of the young ſucker- ſtems produced 
from the root laſt ſummer, in ſucceſſion to the old, muft. 
now be ſelected for the next year's bearers, to produce the 
fruit to be expected the following ſummer ; and, to make 
room for which, let all the old tems, above intimated, be 
cut down cloſe to the ground; and ſelecting three or four 
to five or fix of the beſt ſtrongeſt young ſhoots on each 
main root or ſtool, let all the reſt above that number be cut 
away cloſe to the ſurface of the earth; and at the ſame 
time let all ſtraggling ſhoots. thereof between the rows be 
erad icated. „ [145-66 | 4 $75 
Each of the ſhoots which are left to bear muſt be ſhort- 
ened-: the rule in ſhortening theſe is—to take off about one 
fourth, or one-third, or thereabouts, of the original length 
of each ſhoot, according to the different growths, generally 
e, them near the top part, at the bending, or a little 
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When the plants are pruned, clear away the cuttings, 

| and then dig the ground. | 1 0 5 

3F In digging, obſerve to take np and clear away all 

| . firaggling ſhoots and roots between the rows as do 

|  _ Not, belong to the main plants. This digging | will 
ſtrengthen the roots, &c. and the ground will lie clean and 

neat all winter. | 9. £6 1 430 
| Plant Raſpberries. [1 


This is a good ſeaſon to plant raſpberries, where a new 
lantation is wanted. | 


=» 


* 


Obſerve, it is the young ſhoots or ſuckers which 
ariſe every ſummer from the old roots that are proper 


& % 


plants for the propagating of them, and for a freſh 
plantation. + 5 | 
They ſhould be planted in an open ſituation, and where 
the ground is good; and if you dig in ſome very rotten 
dung, it will be an advantage to the plants, and promote a 
production of large fruit, 1 
In chooſing the plants for this plantation, obferve to 
take the outward young off. ſet ſucker- ſtems, or oc caſiou- 
ally the ſuckers ae between the main ſtools, that 
are of ſome toſerable ſtrong growth, all of the laſt 
ſummer's production, not leſs than two feet, but more 
eligible of three or four feet long, with ſtrength in pro- 
Portion, —digging them up with full roots, preferring 
thoſe with roots the moſt fibrous, for this is material in 
thoſe plants; and, as ſometimes one, two, or more buds 
appear formed on the root near the bottom of. the ſtem for 
next ſummer's ſhoots, ſuch plants are particularly to be 


cChoſen, though, as this does not always occur, chooſe 


good plants as above. 1h 0 Th. ir 
- .- Having procured the plants, conſiſting each of one 

ſtrong ſhoot well rooted, ſhorten. the ſhoots a little, and 

let the ends of the roots alſo be trimmed, and cut away 

any hard, woody root part; then put in the plants in rows 2 
four or. five feet diſtant, and let them be planted a yard 
diſtant from one another in the row; they will produce ſome 
| fruit next ſummer, but more abundantly the ſecond year, 


Y 
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| Piropagate Fruit Trees by La, 1 
By layers of the young ſhoots, may propagate vines, 
mulderries, figs, filberts, &c. lay ing them bendingly into 
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the earth, three, four, or five inches deep, with the tops 
out, and they will be all well rooted by this time twelve- 


month. 2 | 
Or vines, &c. may alſo be layed in pots, one layer in 


each, of the young ſhoots, either drawing the layer 
through the hole at bottom, filling up tlie pot with 
earth, or introduced bendingly at top into the earth in 


the pot, the depth as above. 
Propagate by Suckers. 


Propagate gooſeberries, currants,” raſpberries, berber- 
ries, codlins, filberts, figs, &c. by ſuckers from the root; 
digging them up with roots to each, and of the gooſe- 
berries, currants, raſpberries, filberts, may plant ſome of the 
largeſt at once where they are to remain, and the reſt in 
nurſery-rows for training. | 


# 
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THE PLEASURE, os FLOWER GARDEN. 


Auricula Plants. 


"PHE auricula plants in pots muſt be now removed to a 

ſheltered dry fituation in the full ſun; and if where 
they could be occaſionally defended from exceſhve rains, 
ſnow, and ſevere froſt during the winter, it would be of 
much advantage; for as formerly obſerved, although 
auriculas are hardy to ſtand the weather, yet, by having 
ſome occaſional protection, it preſerves them in a more 


firm found ſtate, to flower in beſt perfection. 
In default of any covered protection, the pots may, in 
very wet weather, be occaſionally laid down on one fide, 


with the tops towards the ſun, to protect the plants better 


from any tendency to rot by too much moiſture; but 


in all dry weather, retain them in their upright po- 
ſition, 


or eſtimable kinds may eaſily be moved under ſoine place 


— 
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However, the pots containing plants of the more curious 


the arches. 
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of -occafional-ſhelter, juſt to have protection from exceſ. 


five rains, ſnow, & c.; and for which purpoſe, the pots 
may now either be ſet cloſe together within a garden. 


frame; and when the weather is bad, defend them with 


the glaſſes; or may be placed ſimilarly in a bed, or border 
near a ſouth wall, &c. and arched over low with hoop. 
bends, to ſupport a covering of mats, &c. which may be 
applied to ſhield the plants from heavy rains, ſnow, and 
rigorous froſt.—See Auriculas, September. 

Let all the dead leaves be taken off the plants. 


Care of Carnation Layers in Pots, _ 


* _ Carnation layers, which were in Auguſt, or the laſt 


month, planted in pots, ſhould, in the laſt week in this 
month, be removed in their ſaid pots to a warm ſheltered 
ſituation for the winter. | | Tak; obs | 
Or, the pots containing the prime varieties may be 
placed cloſe together, where they may be occaſionally 
ſhielded in the exceſs of bad weather; ſuch as in a garden- 
frame, placed on a bed of light dry ſoil, raifed three or 
four inches; and in which may plunge the pots to guard 
the roots better from froſt; and in bad weather, defend the 
plants above with the frame-glafles, &c. 
They are thus to remain all the winter, and the plants 
permitted to enjoy the full air in all mild moderate wea- 
ther; and only when cutting cold, or exceſſively wet, 
ſnowy, or in ſevere froſts, to be covered with the glaſſes, 
and other additional covering, when the weather is rigo- 
rouſly ſevere: but when dry and mild, let the plants have 
the daily open air conſtantly, 5 


But where there is not the convenience of a frame, these 
pots may he placed in a raiſed bed of dry compoſt, and 


arched over with hoops; and, in bad weather, defend 
the plants with thick mats, or canvas, to be drawn over 


* Dreſs the Borders and Clumps of Flowering Shrubs, c. 


The borders and clumps of flowering ſhrubs and plants 


in this garden ſhould now be thoroughly well cleared from 
weeds; and alſo, at this time, let the ſhrubs be pruned 
from. rampant and ſtraggling ſhoots; and let all the dead 
ſtalks; of flowering plants be cut down cloſe, and clar 


away dead leaves, and all manner of rubbiſl,  _ 
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This is alſo now a proper time to begin to dig the bor- 
ders and clumps, & c. in this garden, which is not only the 
moſt effectual method to deſtroy all remaining weeds, 
but the ground will then be ready to receive plants of any 
fort, and it will appear freſh and neat during the winter 
ſeaſon.” £12 E . 


 Tranſplanting fibrou-roted Flowering Planti. 


Now may tranſplant into the borders or places where 
wanted, all ſorts of fibrous.-rooted perennial and biennial 
flower plants, which will now take root freely, in a ſhort 
times 40; | Pry ALS . e n 
The forts proper to plant now are roſe-campions and 
ſweet - williams, campanulas, and catchfly, and you may 
alſo plant rockets, bachelor's- buttons, double feverfew, 
antirrhinums, ſcarlet-lychnis and lychnideas, and many 
other ſimilar ſorts. See the Lifts Plant. 

The above plants grow nearly of a height, and are very 
proper to be planted variedly more or leſs towards the 
front and middle of the borders, &c. where they will 
make an agreeable appearance in their proper time of 
flowering, but eſpecially the double kinds. $ 

Some of the double wall-flowers, and ſtock July flow- 
ers, double ſcarlet-lychnis, double ſweet-williams, double 
rockets, double rofe-campion, and the like, ſhould be 
planted in pots and removed to, fome place where the 
plants can be ſheltered in ſevere weather. Theſe duable 
flowers deſerve particular care. TH | 

Now alſo flip and plant polyanthuſes, and auriculas, 
alſo double daifies, double chamomile, violets, London- 
pride, thrift, hepaticas, gentianella, ſaxifrage, heart's- 
eaſe, lily of the valley, and other low-growing fibrous- 
rooted plants. BESET DI | 

Theſe plants ſhould be ſet variedly, about fix inches to 

a foot, or fifteen or eighteen inches, from the edge of the 
borders or beds, & c. for they are but of a low growth. 

This is alfo a good time to plant columbiacs, monk's- 
hood, Canterbury-bells, fox-gloves, tree-primroſe, Greek 
valcrian, ſcablouſes, ſnap-dragons, and ſuch like kinds. 

- Theſe flowers generally grow from two or three to 
four feet high, in the different ſorts, and ſhould be plant- 
ed in a varied order, the loweſt more or leſs forward, the 
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others placed ſimilarly towards the middle and back part 
of the a x ag & e. 

Tranſplant alſo wall-flow: ers and ſtock. h flowers 
| Into the borders: and this is alſo a proper time to plant 
_ carnatzons and pinks, both feedlings and layers. | 

This is a good ſeaſon to plant golden rod, Michaelmas 
daiſies and other aſters, everlaſting fun- flowers, French 
boney-ſuckles, and bollyhocks, which, being moſtly of 

large growth, are eligible furniture for capacious borders, 
in aſſemblage with other flowering plants; and to intro- 
duce in ſhrubbery.clumps, & c. planted five or ten to fif. 
| teen or twenty feet diſtance in a varied order. 
| VM.oſt other ſorts of fibrous-rooted perennial and biennial 
| flower plants may likewiſe now be planted in borders, 
beds, pots, xc. See the Lifts of Plants, © q 

This is a good ſeaſon to plant any principal kinds of 
perennial and biennial flowers, in pots, ready for occa- 
ſionally introducing to ornament particular compartments 
in ſummer ;.or ſome. curious or tendetiſh: kinds alſo to 
place under ſbelter in winter. 


Par ting the Roots, and prop gating various Sibrows and Bob. 
rooted Plants. | | 
Where a rod, everlaſting ſun- Sewers; Michael- 
mas daifies, other perennial aſters, and ſuch like large- 
growing fibrous-rooted perennial plants, have ſtood in 
one place ſeveral years without tranſplanting, their roots 
will have ſpread conſiderably, and will be increaſed to 
very large bunches, _ | 
Where that is the caſe, the roots ſhould now either be 
flipped or trimmed in all round as they ſtand, to a more 
moderate compaſs, or wholly taken up, and each main 
root divided into ſeveral parts, or ſeparate off-ſet plants, 
not too ſmall; and then ſome of the beſt ſhould be im- 
mediately planted again in the places allotted them, at 
the diſtance before mentioned in the 2 article. 
This is alſo ſtill a good time, where not done before, 
to part the roots of many other fibrous rooted plants that 
have grown into large bunches. 


Particularly campanulas, catch-fly, roſe-campion, ſcar- in 
let-lychnis, batchelor's-buttons, double feverfew, peach- eit 
leaved bell - flower, ne e de 
Chriſtmas- roſe, and * like, - | at 
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Likew iſe poly anthuſes, primroſes, double daiſies, dou- 


ble chamomile, London-pride, hepaticas, violets} winter- 


all other ſuch like ſorts. 


— 


The roots may, in ſome, either have the off-ſets de- 
tacled, as they remain in the ground, or be wholly taken 


aconite, cyclamen, ſaxifrage, gentianella, auriculas, and 


— 


up as above - mentioned, and every one divided or parted 
into ſeparate plants. The beſt of the flips, or plants, muſt 
be planted again directly in the borders; and the ſmall- 
eſt, or ſuch as are not immediately wanted for the bor- 


nurſery-· beds, to remain a year to get ſtrength, 


Now is alſo a proper time to part aud tranſplant the 


ders and other flower compartments, ſhould be planted in 


roots of peonies, fraxinellas, lilies of the valley, Solo- r 


mon's ſeal, monk's-hood, and flag- lea ved irifes. 


” Planting the various Kinds of bulbous Flawer Roots. 


— 


This is now a moſt eligible ſeaſon to plant almoft all 
forts of bulbous and tuberous flower roots, which were 
taken up when their leaves decayed. See the various ſorts 


& delgg. FF 
Hyacinths and tulips for the general ſpring bloom may 


now be planted either in diſtinct beds by themſelves, each 
fort ſeparate; or ſome in the borders in aſſemblage with 


other flowers. D * 1 
But in ſome of the principal choice varieties, it 
would be moſt eligible to adept the former order of 


planting; and for which allotting a dry fituation, and a 


light, mellow ſail : let the beds be neatly digged, breax- 


ing all lumpy parts; then laid out in proper regularit 

tiree- or four feet wide, a little gradually rounding, with 
intervening alleys fifteen or eighteen inches to' two feet 
width; and the furface of the beds raked even. b; 


When the beds are ready, chooſe a dry and mild day to | 
put in the roots; plant them in rows nine inches aſunder, 


and not leſs than ſix inches in each row, and three inches 


deep; performing it-either by dibble, drilling, or bedding 


in, as adviſed laſt month © 


Where it is intended to plant any of the above roots 


in the common borders among other flowers, they ma 


either be planted in a ſingle row lengthways of the bor- f 


der, a foot or eighteen inches from the edge, and planted 


at leaſt that diſtance from one another; or when theſe 
; a B 


5 
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or, any: other bulbous roots are to be planted in 
aſſemblage with border flowers, it would be a preferable 
method to place them in little clumps, that is, in a ſmal 
patch of fix or eight inches diameter, to plant four or five 
roots; and ſo to plant the different ſorts in ſeparat 
patches, at the diſtance of one, two, or three yards; and 
in a varied order, in having ſome clumps nearer the frost, 
and others more or leſs towards the middle, and which or. 
der of planting makes a pleaſing variety in the flowering 
ſeaſon. | 
But the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots ſhould be moſtly 
Planted by themſelves in beds, to the purpoſe that they 
can be readily ſheltered in Tevere weather, and the differ. 
ent varieties of the flowers ſhow to better advantage 
when collected together all in one bed, at one view; and 
the flowers in early ſpring can be ſhielded from cutting 
cold, and exceſſive wet, and in the warmer ſeaſon from 
the mid- day ſun occafionally ; ; all of which would i Impair 
the beauty, and haſten the decay of the flowers. 
Nov is alſo a very good time to plant the roots of 
nunculuſes and anemones: the beſt varieties Jhould be} 
planted by themſclves in beds. | 9 7 
The beds ſhould be three or four feet broad; plagt fx 
rows in every bed, and let the roots be fix inches diſtant 
| in each row; at that diſtance they will blow ſtrong, and 
the flowers will ſhow themſelves to proper advantage, and 
mamuuſt be planted not more than two inches deep over the 
+ crowns; obſerving, the beds, where the beſt ſorts of theſe 
| roots are depoſited, ſhould be protected in winter, when 
| the froſt is very ſevere. 
| Some of the common ſorts of tanunculuſes and ane- 
5 mone roots may alſo be planted in the borders in aſſem- 
blage with other flowers, either in a row towards the edge, 
or in ſmall patches in different parts, where they will 
make a very agreeable appearance in the ſpring. 

But the beſt method of planting theſe forts in the bor- 
ders is, in little clumps or patches, as above intimated; 
forwing with your finger ſmall circles fix inches dia. 
meter, about à foot from the edge of the border, or in 
a varied manner; plant in each, three, four, or five roots; 
that is, one in the middle, and the reſt round the edge of 
the circles, and theſe little clumps may be from a yard 

vr two, to cight, ten, or twelve feet diſtant. : | 


{+ 
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about two inches deep. 


6 
* 


Now is likewiſe the proper time to plant crocuſes and 
ſnow-drop roots, which were taken out of the ground in 
ſummer; alſo winter aconites., ae 4 

Theſe roots may be planted either about fix inches from 
the edge of the borders or beds next the walks, in orie 


continued row, ſet about fix inches apart, or in Ittle 


clumps or patches, as obſerved above of the ranuncu- 
luſes, & c. in which the flowers will make the beſt appear- 
ance; forming the patches about five or fix inches over, 
plant the different ſorts ſeparate, four or five roots in ea 


patch, one inthe middle, and three or four round the edge: 


two or three feet farther plant another clump in the fame 


order, and ſo on to the end; and in this manner they may 
be planted both near the edge, and difpoſed more or leſs 
inward, to diſplay a greater diverſity when in flower. 

Theſe ſmall, roots ſhould not be planted more than 


; Plant alſo the various ſorts of narciſſus and jonquils ; 
| 7 this is alſo a proper time to put in the roots of the 
daigliſh and Perſian bulbous iriſes, fritillarias, gladioluſes, 


11 


| Ixias, ankgh other ſuch like bulbous roots as were taken 


up when t 


Ir leaves decayed in ſummer, 


When the above roots are intended to be planted ſepa- 
rately in beds, let tem be ſet in rows eight or nine inches 
| alunder; and ſet the roots the ſame diſtance from one ano- 


ther in the row, and not more than two or three inches deep. 
But when they are to be planted in the common bor- 
ders, it is the beſt way to plant three, four, or five roots 
fogether in a fmall patch, and allow, at leaft, three feet be- 
tween every ſuch patch of roots. 8 
Likewiſe plant crown imperial roots, and the roots of 
martagons, and orange lilies, that were taken up when 
the leaves decayed in ſummer; and where white lily, pau- 
cratiums, or any other ſimilar biflbous ny Jace have 
been removed ſince their bloom, and are now above 
ground, let them be planted in the proper places ſome 


time this month. : | 

Theſe bulbs ſhould be planted variedly towards the 
middle and back part of the common ftower- borders, they 
being of tall growth: planting ſome more or lefs fotu ard, 
and towards the middle, others more inward in the bor- 


ders, & c. intermixing the different ſorts properly, at one, 


two, or three yards diſtance, and planted three or four 
| . e 
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larger roots with a garden trod el or.ſmall ſpade, p anting ( 
one good root in a place; or to have a larger ſhow of 
bloom, may occalionally plant two or three together, 


. Prune Fiowering Shrubs, G Kc. l 
Prune roſes and honey ſuckles; and this is alſo a pro. 1 
per time to prune all other ſorts of flowering ſhrubs and P 
Evergreens. FORTE WEE . 4 a 
Leet this pruning be performed with a ſharp Knife, and 
not with garden ſhears,” as ſometimes practiſed. 105 h 
In pruning theſe ſhrubs, obſerve” to cut ont or prune Wl t! 
to order any very long, rambling, luxuriant ſhoots of the al 
laſt ſummer's growth, which are often produced on many C 
' ſorts of flowering ſhrubs, and ramble confiderably out of 
bounds, pruning them either cloſe to whence they pro- ſe 
ceed, or ſhortened, as it may ſeem moſt expedient. v. 
Where any branch advances in a ſtraggling run-away h 
manner from the reft, let that be cut ſhorter ; obſerving, I 


| Poet to prune it cloſe to a bud, or auy lateral young 
ſhoot, leaving the bud or ſhoot for a leader to the branch; 0 
and where branches of different ſhrubs interfere with each it 
other, let ſuch be pruned or fhortened, as you ſhall ſee it te 
neceſſary, ſo that every ſhrub may ſtand clear of the 2 
other: likewiſe, where any branches or ſhoots advance | 
too near the ground, let them be pruned up cloſe to the al 
ſtem, to keep it clear below, and the head continued in tt 
ſome regularity above. | LON Fo 


All ſuckers which riſe from the roots ſhould be taken tl 


Clean away; and generally let the ſhrubs be moſtly kept p 
to a fingle ſtem below near the ground. 20 tl 
.. Waen you have finiſhed the pruning, let the cuttings be 1 
cleared away: then let the ground between ſuch ſhrubs as tt 
ſtand wide be either for the preſent well hoed and raked, fr 
or, if opportunity ſerves, neatly digged one ſpade deep: 
. obſerving, as you proceed with the digging, to cur off any 80 
very long ſtraggling roots, and to take up all ſuckers. kc 
Plant hardy deciduous: Plowering Shrubs and ornamental Trees, ſt 
Now, about the middle or towards the latter end of this al 
month, may begin to plant, in ſhrubberies, & c. all ſorts p 
of hardy deciduous flowering ſhrubs ; ſuch as roſes, Guel- 
Aer roſes, lilacs, and honeyſuckles, . ä - 


kel. 
this 
ots 
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Plant alſo, where wanted, laburnums, ſyringas, althæa 
frutex, jaſmines, privets, double bramble, flowering raſp- 
berry, the double-blofſom cherry, bladder-ſena, ſcorpion- 


| ſena, ſpiræas, and hypericum frutex: it is now alſo a pro- 
per time to plant mezereons, the double-flowering peach, 


and almonds. 8 = | 
The cornelian cherry, double . hawthorn, and ſcarlet 
horſe-cheſnuts, may alſo be planted any time as above, 
the ſhrub cinquefoil, ſumach, rock-roſe, cytifuſes, acacia, 
and all other hardy ſhrubs, may now be removed.— See the 
Catalogue. 5 V 7 
In planting the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs, ob- 
ſerve to plant them at ſuch diſtances and order, that the 
various different plants, according to their growth, may 
have full room to grow, and to ſhow themielves to ad- 
vantage. | ed: by e 
Where it is intended to plant them in clumps, or any 
continued plantations in the ſhrubbery order, let the 
{hrobs in general be ſet at leaſt three or four to five or fix 
feet diſtant from one another, according to the general 


growth of the different ſorts: and ſuch plants as are of an 


bumble growth ſhould not be planted promiſcuouſly 
among tall growing plants; for was that to be practiſed, 


x « + — 


the low plants would be loſt to view, 


Let this, therefotè, be well obſerved at the time when 
the ſhrubs are to be planted, and let the low-growing 
plants be ſet towards the front; and the taller the plant, 
the more backward in the clump it ſhould be planted. 
The ſhrubs ſhould alſo be diſpoſed in ſuch regular order, 
that every plant may be diſtinaly conſpicuous to view- 
from the walks and lawns, &c. FIG | _— 

This is the method of order that ſhould be practiſed in 
general planting and decorating the clumps or quarters of 
the ſhrubbery ; ſtraight lines are not to be regarded, but 
rather to be avoided ; but ſome regularity muſt, notwith- 
ſtanding, be obſerved, both with regard to the diſtance 
* advantageous. diſpoſition of the, different, ſorts of 
plants. wo ' | | „ 

However, where it way be required to have any parti- 
cular ſhrubbery diſtricts to form a' ſort of thicket, for 
ſhade, ſhelter, blind, &c. either in running boundary 
compartments, or any interior diviſion, the flirubs and 

| VVV „ 
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trees may be planted cloſer accordingly, more or leſs, to 
ſuit the different occafions. , 


' Likewiſe obſerve, that in occaſionally introducing, for 


: % ('Y 
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ww 


| planting in the principal flower borders, any deſirable or. 


naryental flowering-ſhrubs, to effect a 1 decorative 
variety in an embelliſhment of theſe compartments, 


. ſhould generally chooſe ſhrubs of moderate growth for 


that purpoſe, ſuch as roſes, ſyringas, hypericums, ſpirz- 
as, honeyſuckles, althæa- frutex, Perſian lilacs, Guelder- 


Joſe, mezereons, dwarf almonds, lauruſtinus, arbutus, cy. 


tiſuſes, ciſtuſes, jaſmines, rhododendrons, &c.; and not 
planted too cloſe, as often practiſed; allotting the ſmaller 
at leaſt five or ſix feet, and larger ones ten to fifteen feet 
diſtance; and in their advancing, growth, keep them in' 
ſome. regular order below and above, not to overſpread 
the under-growing herbaceous flowers of the bulbous, 
tuberons, and fibrous-rooted kings. 

May alſo now plant any defirable flowering-ſhrubs in 


| Þ9ts.—Sre September, &C. 


The ſhrubs in general ſhould be moſtly kept trained 
each with a ſhort ſingle ſtem below, near the ground, an 
their heads ſhonld have occaſional pruning every year 
with a knife, and be always kept ſomewhat regular, and 
within ſome moderate bounds; and all ſuckers from the 


roots ſhould be radically taken away in the winter or ſpring 


2 Evergreen ſhrubs or trees of moſt ſorts may alſo now be 
brought in, and planted in the clumps, or other parts of 


% 


the. garden, where wanted. 


They may be planted both in diſtin& clumps, or other 


ſhrubbery compartments, to have ſome wholly of ever- 


greens, and alſo ſome in aſſemblage with deciduous trees 

apd ſhrubs, to effect the greater diverſity of variety. | 
Moſt forts may be removed any time in this month, 
and the ſooner the better, that they may take freſn root 


SÞ 3 


the ſame ſeaſon, before ſetting in of froſt.” 


But, in particular, the ſtrawberry tree or arbutus, lau- 
rel, Portugal laurel, lauruſtinus, pyracantha, phillyreas, 


alaternus, bays,  ciſtuſes, evergreen oaks, hollies, and 


magnolias, pines, firs, cedars, 'cyprefs, junipers, and ma- 
eee hdd 


4 iS 


Planting Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, © 


let the ſame rule be obſerved, as mentioned above in plant- 


5 
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In planting theſe, and all other evergreen trees or ſhrubs, 


” * ad 


ing the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs, . 
g 0 a . Af 4+ » N «Adi » 26 Et 41 
That is, where theſe plants are to be planted iii clumps, 

4 6 0 


+. 
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or any continued plantation, let them be eaſt fo 
to five feet every way aſunder, and ſome of the larger? 
orowing ſorts ſhould be allowed a greater diſtance; for it 
is of much importance to allow theſe kinds of ſhrubs and 
trees a proper diſtance; as every. plant, according to! 
its kind, having room to ſhoot each way regular, they 
will form handſome heads; and every different ſhrub," 
&c: can:alſs be diſhinstly viewed... IEC. Fo 
Beſides, by allowing a due diſtance between plant 
and plant, you have proper room to dig the ground ;* 
and alſo to hoe and clean, and do all neceffary work 
about the ſhrubs, 1 ft.... 
But, as obſerved in planting the deciduous' kinds,” 


where required to form thickety plantations in any 


particular ſhrubbery compartments, ſome branchy ever-/ 
greens may be planted at diſtances leſs or more accordingly. 
Some of the moſt beautiful evergreens may alſo be 
planted on graſs. lawns, dotted ſingly and in 'clumps, 
LL. d WC eds 4/2 36 
And ſome branchy common evergreens, ſuch as Phiſty- 
reas, lauruſtinus, and laurel, are like iſe proper ſhrubs to 
plant, & c. hedgewiſe, to hide any rugged or unſightly | 
naked walls, or other fences, or any diſagreable erections, 
&c. in the boundaries of fore-courts, or other garden“ 
compartments. e 5 een um 
Theſe plants are beautiful evergreens, ſummer and 


winter; they are alſo very hardy,, and their growth is, 


quick, full, and branchy to the, bottom; and where, 
wanted for the above purpoſe, this, is a, P roper Hime” 


to plant them. 


When intended to have them cover e or palin 
fences, in a regular order, they. muſt, be planted: cloſes 
to the wall, &c; three or fqur feet aſunder, and their” _ 
branches ſpread and trained, to, the wall in the man- 
ner of wall trees; they will ſhoot in a“ quick, cloſe,” 
branchy growth, and their beautiful green leaves w iI 
effectually cover and hide the wall, or as required in 
any other fimilar occaſion: or the laurel, &c. may alſo be 
occaſionally . planted either cloſe or detached, to cover any 
unſightly boundary fence a ak diſagreeat }-* oblect, p 
; | 2 4 : | 1e FiYk 
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permitted to advance either in their natural growth, or 
trained as a hedge: and they will thus ſoon effect the pur. 
Poſe intended, very agreeaby. 5 5 
Phe pyracantha is alſo an evergreen ſhrub to plant 
againſt a wall, and its cluſters of beautiful red berries 
make a handſome and very agreeable appearance in 
autumn and winter. VVV 
The arbutus, or ſtrawberry tree, is alſo ſometimes 
planted againſt a wall. This is a beautiful. evergreen 
plant, and makes an agreeable figure in any place, and 
gat all ſeaſons, but particularly at this and the two 
preceding months, when 1t appears very ornamental, in 
Its numerous fmall white flowers, and fine red. ſtraw- 
berry-like fruit. 55 „„ 
„ But theſe plants (arbutus) make the beſt appearance 
When planted, detached in the elumps or borders, lawns, 
- &C. and ſutfered to grow in their natural way. 


* 


Or theſe arbutus ſhrubs, being planted, detached or 
i bogly upon graſs lawns,. &c. kept to ſingle clean ſtems, 
q and regular heads, they have a beautiful effece. 


Any deſirable evergreens may now alſo be planted 
in pots, as obſerved of the deciduous ſhrubs 


General Method of planting Trees and Shrubs. = Dal 


In planting the various kinds of ſhrubs and trees in the 
ſhrubbery, &c, one general method ſerves for the whole; 
open for. every plant a circular hole, wide enough to re- 
ceive the roots freely every way, and about a ſpade deep, 
or as the root requires, and let the bottom be well 
looſened. VE On Poe ons 

Then, having the plants, prune the end of all long and 
ſtraggling roots, and cut away ſuch roots as are broken, 

damaged, or dead; alſo prune to order any irregularities 


| of the head; then place the plant in the hole vpright; 1 
| break the earth well, and throw it in equally, at the fame = 
þ time ſhaking the plant gently, to make the earth fall in 

| cloſe about, and among all the roots and fibres; when all - 
j is in, tread the earth gently round the plant, and then let t 
þ | 5 1 one be directly watered, eſpecially if a dry Hght 74 
I 09; 7157 . JJ | 
| But in planting the choice and more tender forts of- £ 


— 
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evergreens, ſuch as arbutus, magnolia, rhodadendrons, 


— 
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&c. it would be of particular advantage where the 
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plants can be readily taken up and brougbt with balls 


of earth firmly about their roots; and- baving a wide 
hole opened for each, the plants fhould be immediately 
ſet therein, with the Laid ball of earth entire, and di- 
rectly fill up the hole, and tread the ſurface gently. 


Immediately give each plant about half a pot of water, 


or accordin 7g to the ſize of the hole, and let ſuch as want 
ſupport be directly ſtaked, | þ 


7. anjplant Foreſt and Ornamental Trees. \ 


Foreſt trees of all ſorts may now, be fafely tranſplanted 


from the nurfery, &e. for any intended plantations, to- 
wards the latter end of this month; fuch as elm, oak, 
beeches, birch, maples, aſh, lime, ſycamore, and plane- 


trees; alſo alder, poplar, and willow : likewiſe pines, | 
firm cedars, cypreſs, larches, and almoſt all other ſorts, 


both of the deciduous and evergreen. foreſt and orua- 
mental trees. See the Catalogue at the end of the book. 


But theſe and all other foreſt'trees, & c. may be anf 
planted in mild weacher any time between this and Chriſt- 


mas, or during the winter ſeafon; obſerve the ſame 
method in planting theſe ſorts as juſt above adviſed in 
| the general method of planting, and at the diſtance and 
order of arrangements as hinted in March. | 


Propagating 2 ü | 


Now may make layers of many ſorts of hardy t * and 


ſhrubs, to propagate them. 


This may be done any time in this month, ad many 
forts of trees and flowering ſhrubs are to be propagated by 
51 E eaſy, and the trouble: will 
be well repaid in a twelve-month's time, by an addi- 
tional ſupply of many well-rooted new young. Ry [ 


that method; the metho 


of the reſpective kinds now layed. 
Almoſt any tree and ſhrub that ſheds its leaves in 
winter may be raifed by layers of the young wood; 


being layed the lower part into the earth, as they re- 
main on the n plants, leaving the 1 ae 
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.7Fhs method of laying is; dig round the tree or ſhrub,. | 


ang as yon proceed, lay down the bottom Young ſhoots, 
oInnot older wood than one or twa years growth, or 


bead fown.: the pliable larger branches furniſhed there. 


with zolay them inte the earth, and ſecure them. there 


- with: hooked or forked, ſticks: lay all the young wood 
on each branch into the earth, three, four, or five 
inches deep, leaving the tops of each, two, three, or 


2 to five or [lx inches out of the ground, accord- 
to their different lengths. 
hus they are to remain till this time twelve⸗ month, 
by which me the will be Well rooted, "ny muſt 
their be Rane, 


In the above work of laying, it may by proper ei- 
ther in general, or eſpecially in the more hard- wooded 
kinds, to cut the layer on the under fide in a ſmall 
_ gaſh or ſlit upwards, laying that part into the earth, 
which often promotes the emiſſion of roots near the 


cut more effectually. 
By layers, elms, and limes, and many other gecidu- 


OUS, foreſt, and ornamental tree and ſhrub kinds, will 


NOW ſucceed, . 

Now is alſo a proper time to make layers of hardy 

evergreens,—many ſorts will grow by that method. 
This may be practiſed with good ſucceſs on lauruſ- 


tinus and mee: and many other fimilar kinds; the. 


layers will, in the ſpace of one. year from the time 
of laying, be very well rooted, and fit to traniplant, 
provided you lay proper young ſhoots. 


Phillyreas and alaternuſes will alſo grow by layers. 


but the layers of theſe plants will ſometimes be two 
Vears- before they are. tolerably. rooted, particularly | when 
not layed till this ſeaſon, 


But the. beſt time to lay theſe, and ſuch other hard- 


wooded evergreen plants, is June and July, in the 


young ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's growth; as many 


of theſe will often take root the frit ſeaſon, fit to 
: tranſplant by. Michaelmas. 

However, it will alſo at this time be proper to make 
layers of all ſuch evergreen ſhrubs as you deſire to 
propagate, and many forts will ſucceed. 


' Obſerve, it is the Jaſt ſummer's ſhoots that are the moſt ; 
proper ran to lay; and ſo accordingly let ſuch branches 
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35 are beſt furniſhed with young ſhoots be brought down, 
and the ſhoots layed as before directed, and in page 568. 

Now is the time to take off and tranſplant the layers of 
all ſuch ſhrubs and trees as were layed laſt autumn, ſpring, 
and ſummer; cut them clean off from the old ſtool,” br 
parent tree; let their roots be pruned, and plant thers in 
0 twelve to fifteen or Sheen inches diſtant. '3 10 


Prodiigttivg Roſer at other Shrubs by Surker: 5.0) 2000 


Tranſplant ſuckers of roſes; it is by ſuckers. from the- 
root that moſt ſorts of theſe ſhrubs are. increaſed : theſe 


being digged up carefully with roots, will make good, 
plants in one or two years' time, and moſt of them will 


flower next ſummer. 

Lilacs are alſo generally increaſed by . ſuckers, WIVES, 
ſhrub ſeldom fails to yield every year plenty; and theſe. 
may now, or any time in winter, when the weather is, 
mild, be taken up and planted out in rows. 

Many other ſhrubs are alſo raiſed by ſuckers. from 
the roots, and this is now a proper ß to tranſplant, 
the n of all ſuch ſorts. | „ 


3 
1 


 Propagating Plewering Shrubs by 98 N 


SATs 


Plant cuttings of honeyſuckles : all the ſotts of 8 
ſirubs may be propagated by that method; for the cut- 


tings. of the young ſhoots will put out roots very 


freely, and make pretty plants in one year. 
Many other forts of hardy ſhrubs and trees are to be; 
raiſed from cuttings, and this is the time to plant them. 
Obſerve, it is the laſt ſummer's ſhoots that are to be! 
uſed for cuttings: let ſtrong ſhoots be choſen, and ſhorten- 
them to about nine, ten, or twelve inches in length; then 
plant them in rows a foot aſunder, and ſet the ee 
about ſix inches diſtant in the row. hoo 
Let every cutting be put half way inte the ground: 20 


Laurels and Portugal laurels are propagated principally: 


by cuttings, and the beginning of this month is a very! 
ſucceſsfu] time to plant them; thefe cuttings muſt alſo be 
the laſt ſummer's ſhoots; do not take the Tong rambling. 
ſhoots; chooſe. ſuch as are about nine or ten, to orelva or} 

afteen inches i in length. | | e | 
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Prim off the lower leaves, and plant them in a ſhady 
border in rows, ten of twelve inches aſunder, and fet the 
Cuttings ſix or eight inches diſtance from one another in 
the row. 9 6 ee ee 
© Theſe cuttings will be well rooted by next September or 
October. e 5 V» 


. Scedling Flowers, 
Remove now all the boxes or pots of ſeedling flowers 
to a warm ſituation, . 
| Let theſe be placed where they can have the full ſun all 
winter, and where ſhielded from cold and cutting winds, 
Theſe pots, boxes, or tubs, ſhould alſo be now cleared 
with great care from weeds, | 


oy . 


have good attention; let all the weeds be taken out with 


Particular care; then get ſome rich light earth, and fift 


lome of this all over the ſurface of the bed to the thicknel; 
of an inch, or thereabouts. f e NY 
This will be of a very great ſervice to theſe young 
roots, but in particular to thoſe which were flot removed 
in ſummer, 3 N 
Trimming Evergreens. 
So round the plantations of evergreens, and, with a ſharp 
Knife, reduce ſuch to order as are of a rude growth. 
Though the taſte which prevailed: fo much formerly in 
cutting or training many forts of evergreens into different 
figures, with garden ſhears, is now for the moſt part laid 
afide, yet there'are many forts of evergreens that require 
ſome training with the knife. Ys 
confiderably, in a long diſorderly extenſion, beyond the 
general branches which form the head; theſe ſhould be 
cut away or ſhortened, and other very irregular and ſtrag- 
Sling growths pruned, as may ſeem moſt convenient to 
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tatid” fair and clear of one another.. 
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The beds of ſeedling bulbs ſhould alſo, at this time, 


Sometimes particular ſhoots of a rude growth run out 


make the head ſomewhat regular; and; where the ſhrubs 
Interfere very diforderly with each other, let them be 
| —— to fome regularity, ſo as the different plants may 
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Clipping Haake and Edging. 


If any y hedges or box edgings want trimming, let them 
be completed early in tis month; obſerving as in the two 
former. 


But more particularly any hedges of evergreens, which 


ſhould all be finiſhed clipping the beginning of the month; 
for if cut too late, and if very cold weather ſets in, it 
will occafion the cut leaves, and others ſuddenly expoſed 
thereto, by cutting in the ſhoots, to change of a ruſty- 
like difagreeable colour, which they would not FO 
all winter. ) aa 


— 


Plant Box Edpitns. 


Plant vo where wanted for edgings to borders or bats, : 

this being a very ſucceſsful ſeaſon to do that work, for the 
box will now very ſoon root. 

Io make neat edgings \ you ſhould get ſome ſhort buſhy 


box, and this ſhould be flipped or parted into moderately _ 


ſmall flips, with roots to each, and the long woody roots 
cut off, and the tops trimmed even. 


The method of planting it is this: ſtretch your line, if 
for a ſtraight edging, along the edge of the bed or border, 


and let that part be trodden lightly and evenly along, to 
ſettle it moderately firm; and then with the ſpade. make it 
up full and even, according to the line; then, on the ſide 
of the line next the walk, let a ſmall neat trench be cut 
out about ſix inches deep, making the ſide next tho line 


perfectly upright, turning the earth out towards the walk 


or alley. 


1 
The box is to be planted in this trench cloſe omind: the | 


upright fide next the line, placing the plants ſo near toge· 
ther as to form immediately a cloſe compact edging, with» 
out being too thick and clumſy, and with the top of the 
plants as even as poſſible, all an equal height, not more 
than an inch above the ſurface of the line; and as you pro- 
ceed in planting, draw the earth up to the outſide of the 
plants, which fixes them in their due poſition; and when 
you have planted the row out, then with your ſpade trim 


in the earth almoſt to the top of the plants, and tread it 
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neatly and evenly thereto ; and when the edging is planted,” 
let any inequalities of the top be cut as even and neat as 


poſſible with a pair of ſhears, _ 
Plan: Thrift for Edgings. 
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21 
proper time to plant it. 


— 


To make a neat edging, the plants ſhould be ſet ſo cloſe 


as. to fouch one another, either by planting in ſmall 
drill, or trench, as directed above, for the box, or by 
dibble; but if plants are ſcarce, they may be_ planted 


) 3 


. 
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ahout two or three inches diſtance, they will meet by 


Planting in pots may now be performed to many ſorts. 


of perennial flower-plants, as alſo to curious or deſirable 


floweting-ſhrubs and evergreens; both with deſign of 
having the opportunity of moving them in their ſaid 
pots for decorating any particular compartments in 
ſpring and ſummer, &c, and alſo in ſome ſorts for re- 
moving them to places. of ſhelter during ſevere. weather 
in winter; as likewiſe ſome for placing in hot- houſes, 
&c: in December and January, &c.; for forcing for 


early flowering. . _ 


Likewiſe bulbous-roots, of any deſirable ſorts, may now 
be planted in pots, or boxes, & G. E 


Mew Graſi-Walks and. Lawns. 


The graſs- walks and lawns ſhould now be mow gene- 


rally for the laſt time in, the ſeaſon, and ſhould be cut as 


cloſe and even as poſſible; for if not well cut down at this 


time, they will appear very rough all winter. 


The cloſe-cut ſmooth garden lawns ſhould now be 
occaſionally poled in dry weather, to ſcatter the worm- 


caſts about, and they ſhould -afterwards be rolled with 


a wooden or ſome other roller; the worm-caſts, by being 
broken and ſpread about, and the graſs then rolled before 
the ſcattered earth is too dry, will readily ſtick all to the 
roller, by which means the ſurface of the graſs will be ren- 
dered very clean, firm, and ſmootb. 5 ee 2G] 


Let all parts of the graſs-walks and lawns be at | this- 


ift makes alſo a very good edging, and this is a very... 


[ 
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time kept clean from the fallen leaves of trees, conſtantly. 
ſweeping them Slean ff. % 1 1 to tilgen Tus 45 


* 
* 
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- . Gravel-Walks, 
y 9 > 


Let gravel-walks be till continued in neat order; clean. 
 weeded, ſwept, and occaſionally rolled, once or twice: a 
week, | #4 1b of tt 124016 


8000 one ano donov-s 
This is a fine ſeaſon to plant all ſorts of hedges, both for 
fenges, t OT OT THR ag 
But may particularly plant all ſorts of deciduous hedges * 
any time from about the middle or latter end of the month, 
to the end of next, very ſucceſsfully ; alſo evergreen 
hedges, if planted the beginning or middle, or at leaſt by 
the end of this month, as after that time it may probably 
prove ſafer to defer Jones them till the ſpring, in renal | 
that if ſharp froſts ſhould happen ſoon after, before well 
rooted, it may injure the young ſhoots and leaves, they not 
being ſo hardy as the deciduous kinds, to reſiſt ſeyere cold, 
if it occurs ſoon after removal; however, all or any forts 
may now be ſucceſsfully planted, as they will moſtly take 
freſh root ſoon the ſame ſeaſon.— See the Lifs of Hedge- irces, 
gc. 1 Ny p 158 a LE. N 4 , D 
Likewiſe plaſh or lay down any old boundary fence. ' 
hedges of thorn, elm, &c. which have run up tall and 
naked at bottom. See November and December. 
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" Propa gating by Layers. 


NOW begin to propagate foreſt trees and flowering - 

_ ſhrubs, & c. by layers, this being the beſt ſeaſon to 
perform that work on the hardy kinds. Id or 
The ground is to be dug round the tree or ſhrub you 
intend to propagate; and in doing this, the ſhoots or 


ji at 
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branches are to be brought down and laved into the. earth, 
and faſtened there with forked or hooked ſticks ; or pre. 
viouſly nick or cut a ſmall ſlit upward in the layer un- 
derneath ; eſpecially hard- wooded kinds, to promote their 


.  rooting-more effectually; laying them as above, inſerting 


the ſtem of each ſhoot bendingly into the earth, about 
three or four inches deep, leaving the top ſeveral inches, 
or leſs or more, out of the ground. on 2129 
Elms, limes, and many other hardy foreſt trees, orna- 
mental trees, flowering ſhrubs, and evergreens, ſucceed 
by laying as above; likewiſe ſome forts of fruit-trees, ſuch 
as vines, figs, &cc. N * i 
But where it is intended to raiſe by layers any of the 
above trees, and tall ſnrub kinds, that are run up in ſtem, 
thoſe from which the layers are to be made muſk be pre- 
pared for that purpoſe, a year or two before, by cutting 
down the ſtems near the ground, when only about one to 
two or three inches thick, to form what are called ſtools, 
that they may produce ſhoots or branches low near the 
bottom, or ſo conveniently ſituated near the earth, as they 
can be readily layed therein; but moſt of the lower kinds 
of ſhrubs branching out near the ground naturally afford 
layers enough properly fituated for laying, without the 
above precaution. of previouſly heading down; though 
where large ſupplies are required, it is proper to have, in 
moſt parts, ſtools prepared as above. © 


* » 


Take off the layers of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs that 
were layed a twelvemonth ago, or laſt ſpring and fummer. 
Let theſe be planted in rows in an open compartment; 
the larger plants ſet in rows two feet and a half aſunder, 
and the ſmall kinds fifteen or eighteen inches, and planted 
twelve inches diſtant in the row. 8 
Propagate Trees and Slirubs by Cuttings. 
This is a proper time to plant cuttings of all ſuch hardy 


trees and ſhrubs as will grow by that, method, both of the 
deciduous and evergreen tribe. 


a L 


Many of the deciduous ſhrubs and trees in particular 
are. propagated by this method; ſuch as the honeyfuckle 


jn all the forts, and many other kinds of fimilar growths 


all grow freely by cuttings planted: any time this or next 
month; and may alſo plant cuttings of all other deciduous 
kinds as are generally raiſed by that means: allotting the 
whole now-a moderately dry-lying ſituation, that they 
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may not be injured by too redundant wet in winter; or 
may all be planted ſusceſsfully in the ſpring. 
The gooſeberry and currant trees are alſo raifed by cut- 
tings, and this is as good a time as any can be to plant 
them Fn 1 AF X 3'7&@ 7:39 
Likewiſe may now plant cuttings of ſome ſorts of ever - 
greens, more particularly the laurel in the beginning of the 
month.—See Pleaſure- ground and Nurſery of this and laſt 
months. ee en ene 
Cuttings of all ſorts planted a year ago, and laſt ſpring, 
being rooted, and have ſhot at top, may now be tranſ- 
planted, or quartered out in open nurſery rows, to ad- 
vance in proper growth, and have occaſional training for 
the purpoſes intended. a 751 * 


Soo Haw and Holly-berries, Sc. 
This is-the time to ſow haws, holly, hips, and yew- 
berries, ; | | & 7 
Beds muſt be prepared for theſe berries three feet and a. 
half or four feet wide; the berries are to be ſown each 
fort, pap and covered an inch or two deep with 
earth, _ 5 , | I 
But it is the practice of many, to prepare the holly- ber- 
ries and haws, for vegetation, a whole year before they 
ſow them, becauſe they ſeldom come up till the ſecond 
ſpring after ſowing: it therefore is cuſtomary to bury them 
in the ground in a heap together, for one year, and then 
ſow them. The method is this: ro 20 15 
On this occaſion may either depofit them in large 
garden pots, and plunged in ſome dry ground ſeveral 
inches over the top; or, in ſome dry upward ſituation, 
mark out a trench one or two feet wide, the length in 
proportion to the quantity of berries intended, and dig it 
twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches deep; making the 
bottom level; then lay the berries of an equal thickneſs, 
and cover them with the earth five or ſix inches deep, two 
thirds the depthof the trench, or more, raiſing it above in a 
ridge like a grave, making the ridge rather wider than the 
trench, in order to throw off the wet more effectually; 
or if depoſited in pots plunged as above, earth them up 
tp e: £2959 - . | n 
Here let them lie till this time twelvemonth, when the) 
are to be taken up and ſown in beds, as above-mentioned, © 
and the plants will come up in the ſpring following; or 
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may remain till February or March, and then down, and 
they will come __ the ſame ſeaſon in April or Myc: 

* | Sow Acorus. Hi | 4p | 
A860 acorns, this being generally a good ſucceſsful time 
3 to put them into the ground: and it would be proper to 
þ have them moſtly ſown by the latter end of this or ſome. 
time next month; for if kept much longer out of the 
ground, many of them will begin to ſprout. i 

Let theſe be ſown in beds, and cover them equally with, 
earth about an inch and a half, or two inches deep. 


Stocks to bud and graft upon. 


5 about the middle or latter end of the month, may 
plant out all kinds of ſeedling ſtocks, to bud and oraft the 
different fruits upon. 

Let theſe be placed in rows two. feet and a half er 

and ſet the plants twelve or fifteen inches diſtant from one 
another in the row. 

Likewiſe, for the 3 a. locks, tranſplant alſo. 
ſuckers. from the roots of different kinds of fruit- trecs, 
but particularly thoſe from the plum, codlin tree, Neg. 
and quinces, & c. END Ts 
Tou ſhould now tranſplant from nurſery- beds and 
layer - ſtools all the properly rooted cuttings and layers of 
fruit trees as were Nn f and layed a year ago or laſt, 
ſpring, to raiſe ſtocks: but particularly the cuttings or 
layers of quinces, to bud or graft pears upon, to orm 
dwarf trees for walls and cfpalicrs, & c. dann them i in 
wide nurſery rows, as above. . 


Planting haray Trees an Side | 


dia you may alfo tranſplant in nurſery-rows, &. all 
hardy trees'and forts of ſhrubs, towards the middle or end 
of this mont. 

Thoſe trees and ſhrubs wich are planted out, or Fowl 
planted at this ſeaſon, will fix themſelves firmly by the 
beginning of next ſummer, which will be a great advan- 
tage, for they will require but very little ene in water- 
Ing in 1 to & c. | 10 ging 
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OP is a x proper ſeaſon, towards the latter nn fn the” 
month, to prune all kinds of young fruit trees in the . 
N | 
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| | 
order required, clearing their ſtems from lateral ſhoots, and 1 
eradicate ſuckers from the roots, and prune the head from » i 


irregular and ſuper-abundant ſhoots, &c. | | 
Foreſt-trees of all ſorts may alſo be pruned any time 
in this month, to clear the ſtems from ſtrong ſide: ſhoots. 
Likewiſe flowering ſhrubs, &c. may now be generally 
runed where they want it, to retrench any irregularities 
of the head, &c. ſuch as long rambling or very rampant. j 
ſhoots, of rude diforderly growth, and any low ſtraggling 1 
wood. ene 5 TU 39 9391 | | 
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Sow Plum end Cherry Stones, 


en ů — — 


Now it will be proper to put into the ground ſome plum 1 
and cherry-ſtones, to raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks to bud and wi 
graft uponnsr 285 os „„ ity 

Allotting, for this occaſion, a dryiſh light mellow ſoil ; 
dig and prepare the ground into beds three or four feet 4 
wide; rake an inch or two depth of earth evenly off the 1 
top, then ſow the ſtones equally, moderately thick; preſs 1 
them into the ſurface with the ſpade, and cover them in iN 
with the earth about an inch and half deep in a regular 
manner, | Z Sega he | 

Tt will likewiſe now be neceſlary to prepare to preſerve ' 
ſome plum-ſtones in ſand till ſpring, to be as a reſerve to 
ſow in caſe thoſe now ſown in the beds ſhould be deſtroyed 
by vermin or ſevere froſt: having for this purpoſe a good 
cloſe ſtrong box or tub, or large garden pots, &c.; cover 
the bottom three inches deep with ſome quite dry ſand; 84 
then fcatter in a parcel of the ſtones, and cover them two |} 
inches deep with ſand-; then ſcatter more ſtones, and | | 
throw on another covering of ſand, and ſo proceed till the | 


box, &c. be filled, or as required. 3 5 
Thus the ſtones will keep ſecurely till the middle, or 
towards the latter end of February, when they muſt be 


town in the nurſery beds as above. 


1 
+ 


OT Plant Cuttings of Laurels. | = R 
4 4 F<, 1 2 * | Ep gt C FOFF ZE IJ 
Plant cuttings of laurels, but let this be done in the be- 
ginning of this month. 39 flint nrvm 
Let the cuttings of theſe plants be choſen, prepared, and 
'planted in the manner mentioned the laſt month, in the 
work of the nurſery, and this nionth-in that of the pleaſure- 
ground. nt 3 1 e287 2 OY FO iin iin itt J 5! mon 
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Portugal laurels are alſo to be propagated by cuttings; 
and the beginning of this month is ſtill a very good time 
to plant them. 33 | 


Propagate by 8 ackers, 


and fhrubs which produce them; taking them up with 
roots, and plant them in nurſery rows, hs 


Tranſplant Evetgreens, Ec. 


The beginning or any time of this month is a proper 
ſeaſon to tranſplant various ſorts of evergreens, ſuch as 
laurels, Portugal laurels, lauruſtinus, and ſuch like kinds ; 

and any other ſorts in young growth in the nurſery, grow- 
Ing either in beds or tranſplanted rows, and that may ap- 


may now be tranſplanted accordingly, in nurſery rows, 


to the ſize and nature of growth of the different ſorts ot 
young trees and ſhrubs as may require tranſplanting, 


| | Sow Beech M. aft, and Seed: of other Hardy Trees, 

This is a proper time to ſow beech-maſt and aſh-keys, 
and may alſo ſow maple-ſeed ; let a bed be dug for each 
of theſe ſeeds, the earth well broken, the ſurface laid even, 


and prepared for the ſeed, either by drills, or broad- 
owing, | 


an inch deep with earth, | 
Likewiſe may ſow the ſeeds, berries, nuts, ſtones, &c, 


mellow earth, and covered in therewith one to two inches: 
deep, according to the nature and ſizes of the different 
' ſorts of ſeeds, &c, or ſome ſown in drills the ſame depth: 


_ 8 \ 
FL 
. 


Propagate by ſuckers from the roots all ſorts of trees 


pear to require more room for their advancing growth, 


twelve to eighteen inches or two feet interval, agreeably | 


Then ſow the ſeeds, &c. pretty thick, and cover them 


of moſt other hardy trees and ſhrubs; but more particu- 
larly of the deciduous kinds: all or moſtly in beds of light | 


| or may moſtly remain for ſpring ſowing,-Sce February. 
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THE GREEN-HOUSF. 
Orange- Trees. 


REMOV E the orange-trees, and all the other tendereſt 
oreen-houſe exotics, into the green-houſe, the begin- 
ning of this month, provided it was not done at the end of 
September. 
Before they are carried in, let the heads be well cleaned, 
the decayed leaves picked off, cut out any caſual decayed 


wood, and prune any ill- formed or unſightly irregular 


ſhoots, or very diforderly growths of the year, as it may 
ſeem neceſſary, whereby to preſerve ſome regularity in the 


head; and let the earth be ſtirred a little in the top of the | 


tubs or pots. 


About the middle of the month, or ſooner, if cold 


weather, it will be time to take in the myrtle, geraniums, 
and all other green-houſe plants. 

Obſerve, as ſaid of the oranges, to clean the heads, and 
take off the dead leaves, cut out any decayed wood, prune 
any particular diforderly growing ſhoots; ſtir the earth on 
the ſurface of the pots; and, to ſuch plants as appear any 
way weakly, let ſome of the old earth be taken out of the 
pot or tub, and fill it up with trefh compoſt. 

In placing the plants in the green-houſe, take great care 
to arrange them in regular order, the taller plants behind, 


and the others according to their height, in regular 05 


dation down to the loweſt in front ; being alſo carefu 
diſpoſe the different ſorts in ſuch varied order, as the fol 
age may effect a ſtriking contraſt and variety, by inter- 
mixing the broad and narrow leaved, the ſimple and com- 
pound leaved, and the light green, dark green, and the 
other different ſhades and tints of colours and variations 
of the foliage of the various kinds, in which they will ex- 
hibit a conſpicuous and agreeable diverſity. 

When they are all thus regularly arranged in their places, 
give their heads a refreſhment of water ; then let the floor 
and all parts of the green-houſe be neatly cleaned from wet 
and all manner of litter. 


When the plants are all in, take care to ſupply them 
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with water; but let this be always done with moderation, 
Likewiſe, in open weather, give them plenty of air every 
mild day, by opening all the windows; but ſhut cloſe of 
nights; or alſo in the day, when ſharply cold, or excef. 
fively wet, raw damp, foggy, or other bad weather. 
Any myrtles, &c. deſigned to be wintered in garden. 
frames, &c. ſhould now be placed therein, and managed 
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move into the fruiting-ſtove or hot-houſe the ſucceſ. 


fion pines; that is, ſuch as are to produce the fruit for 


the fupply of the enfuing ſummer.; but, previous to. this, 
_ Preparations muſt be made for adding a conſiderable por- 
tion of freſh tan to the bark-bed in the hot-houſe. 

Therefore, if not done in the end of laſt month, let ſome 
good new tan be-now procured from the tan yards, in 
quantity as adviſed laſt month, ſufficient to ſupply the 
place of the waſte bark, which will now be confiderable, 
and muſt all be removed by ſcreening it as below; ſo that 
of new tan, about one halt or two thirds, or more, in pro- 


portion to what the bark-pit will contain, will now be neceſ- 


ſary ; being, however, careful to provide a plentiful ſuf- 
ciency: and, when brought from the tan yards, if full 
of moiſture, it will be proper to caſt it up in a heap for 
ten or twelve days to drain; but if the tan be very wet, it 
ſhould be ſpread thin in ſome dry airy place, in ſunny 


days to dry, ſo as to bring it tv a middling degree of 


moiſtneſs: for if it is put into the hot-houſe pit too wet, it 
will be a long time before it comes to a kindly heat, and 


% 


ſometimes not at all, in an effectual manner. 


4 


When the tan 1s properly prepared, as above, let all 


the pots that are now plunged in the hot-houſe be taken 
Then let all the old tan in the bark- bed be ſiſted or 


ſcreened: let all that goes through the ſcreen be taken 


THE beginning of this month you muſt begin to re. 
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entirely away, and as much new tan brought in as will, 
«ith the remaining quantity of old, fill up the pit again; 
forking up, as you proceed, the new and old mixedly to- 
gether, raiſing the whole equal to, or rather a little above, 
the top of the pit, in a level order, 

Then, when the bed begins to heat, and che heat is 
riſen near the ſurſace, bring in your fruiting plants, and 
plunge them in the bark-bed to the rims; or if doubtful 
of too conſiderable heat at firſt in the new bark- bed, plunge 
the pots only about half way for about a fortnight ; wt, 
however, you plunge them wholly at firſt, you muſt ob- 
ſerve to examine the. bed often; and if you find the heat 
at any time violent, then let the pots be drawn up half 
way or quite out of the tan, as you fee convenient, to pre- 
vent its burning the roots of the plants. | 

But when the heat is moderate, let the pots be fully 
- plunged to their rims. 

The plants thus finally placed in the fruiting houſe, 

give the uſual culture; the admiſſion of freſh air mode- 
rately, in fine ſunny days, gentle waterings, and to begin 
the aſſiſtance of fire heat towards the end of the month. 

Should alſo now repleniſh the ſucceſſion bouſes, or pits, 
with the ſupply. of young pines, next in ſucceſſional 
grou th to the above fruitipg plants: alſo the younger ſuc- 
ceſſions in the next advancing ſtage, placed in the bark- 
pits, frames, or other wintering departments of artificial 
heat, either of bark-beds, aun, have. &c. if + not done! in 
S:ptember. 1 X5N 


9 


Succeſſion Plants. 


/ Likewlfy the bark-bed of the ſucceſſion houſe, or pit, 
will alſo now require to be renewed with a proper quan- 
tity of new tan, if not, done laſt month; obſeevings; 98 
wa above: in the Fruiting Hot- hoyſe. 1 


General Care. 


Give alſo proper attendance to the 1 in general i in 
the hot-houſe, both the pines and all the other ExOHIbs let 
them have the neceſſary culture. 

Let occaſional waterings be given once or tw! ice a 3 
or as you ſhall ſee occaſion; being careful not to LI" too 
much at this time. 


_ — 
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Likewiſe admit freſh air into the houſe every fine calm 
day, when a warm ſun, by ſliding open ſoine of the gay 
from nine or ten till two or three o'clock. 

If any plants want ſhifting into larger pots, let it be 
done, and plunge the pots in the bark- ed. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this 


month, it will be time to begin to give the addition of 


fire-heat in the hot-houſes, by making fires every cold 


evening; and alſo occaſionally in a morning, when very 


damp cloudy cold weather. 


he. — S * 


NO EMBER © 


WORK To BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Beans. 


N the middle, or towards the latter end of this monih, 


is a proper ſeaſon to plant ſome early beans, either to 
Tucceed ſuch as were planted in October; or, where no 


plantation thereof was then made, it may be done in the 
beginning, or any time this month, very ſucceſsfully. 
The beans which are planted now will come in at an 
early ſeaſon, and often ſucceed better than thoſe which 
were planted three weeks or a month ſooner. _ 
The mazagan bean comes in the earlieſt, is a great 
| bearer, a good bean for the table while young, and moſt 


proper to be planted at this ſeaſon, for the earlieſt crop; 


but may alſo plant either ſome ſmall Spaniſh, broad Spa- 
niſh, or long-podded beans, or a few of each for a ſuc- 
eeſſional early ſupply. Os 


Let theſe beans be planted in a warm dry ſituation, 
and ſome in a ſouth border, under a wall or other fence; 


and obſerve the ſame method in planting them as men- 

tioned in October, in the article of beans. N 
Or likewiſe, if not done laſt month, may ſow a quan- 

tity of the mazagans, or other forward beans, thick to- 
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gether in a bed or border, in a warm ſituation, for tranſ- 
planting towards the ſpring, and in the mean time to be 
defended with a frame or glaſſes, or other occaſional pro- 
tection, from ſevere froſt, to preferve, them in good con- 
dition for planting out. at a proper time; and, if thoſe 
in the. open ground happen to ſuffer by the ſeverity of 
the winter, theſe will be good ſubſtitute plants, —See 
Odlober. c | 


Peas. 


Sow alſo ſome peas towards the middle of this month, 
to ſucceed thoſe planted in October, that there may be 
4 regular ſupply of them for the table in their due 
— HO | „ 

But if none were ſown in October, it will be proper to 
ſow ſome in the beginning or middle of this month. 

The peas which are ſown the firſt or ſecond week in this 
month will have a greater chance of ſurviving the froſt 
than thoſe which were ſown the hes ning or middle of 
October, and they will come in almoſt as early. | 
But where an earlieſt production is expected, it is the 
moſt certain method to ſow a few at both times; then, if 
one ſhould fail, the other may ſucceed; and if both are ſuc- 
ceſsful, one will ſucceed the other in bearing. 

The beſt peas for ſowing at this ſeaſon are the early ho 
ſour ; there are ſeveral kinds of the hotſpurs, but let the. 
earlieſt ſort be procured from the ſeeds-men or nurſery- 
men, the ſame ſorts as adviſed in October, and ſee that the 
' ſeed is new and good, 

A warm border, under a wall, is the proper ſituation to 
ſow theſe peas in now, for the earlieſt crop; and may ſow 
a larger portion in ſome warmeſt main quarter; and ſow 
them in the manner directed in the laſt moath, 


Sowing Radiſnes. 


About the heginning, or towards the middle, or any 
time of this month, you may ſow ſome ſhort-top radiſh 
ſeed ; and, if they ſurvive the froſt, they will come in 
early in the ſpring. | | 

There is, however, but little dependence on this crop's 
ſucceeding ; but ſtill, where theſe things are deſired early, 
it will be proper to fow a few, and let them take their 
chance: if the winter ſhould be favourable, you will have 
radiſhes at a very early time. 1 
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N 
Let the ſeed be ſown on a warm border, near. a. wall or 
other fence, obſerving to ſow it pretty thick; let this be 1 
5 done in a dry day.— See December and January. _ 
W Small Sallad Herbs. le 
14 Sow the. different ſorts of ſmall fallading, where 
19 ſtill in requeſt, . at this ſeaſon; in which, if required 
4 in conſtant ſucceſſion, ſhould ſow ſome once a week or a 
Wo fortnight. 5 LE 8 
Wl The principal ſorts are, creſſes, muſtard, rape, and ra- 4 
diſn; alſo lap cabbage lettuce, to cut for uſe in young 9 
Wl. growth. „„ EE per 3 IMs To 
1 Where it was not done laſt month, it will now, for the oc 
ig more certainty of raiſing theſe herbs, be proper to pre- dp 
[ pare for the ſeeds a bed of rich light earth, in a warm cle 
th fituation, the length and width of one or more garden gre 
1 frames; obſerving, the frames for this occaſion ſhould be of 
1 the ſhalloweſt kind, that the ſurface of the bed may be as on 
i near the glaſſes as poilible, as this will be a greater advan- inc 
by tage to the growth of the ſeed and plants: break the earth 3 
4 well, and lay the bed ſloping to the ſun; rake the ſurface fog 
C | fine, then put on the frame, and ſow the ſeed. | 
| The ſeed may either be fown in drills, or all over the ola 
1 ſurface, as obſerved laſt month, and covered not more, 
i ] or rather leſs, than a quarter of an inch deep with earth, wit 
| as their ſeeds, at this ſeaſon, ſhould be but juſt cavered.— in 
| See Otlober. | - Wal 
When the feed is ſown, immediately put on the glaſſes: 8 
and when the plants appear, let them have air by raiſing pla. 
the lights, or taking them entirely off, in fine mild days, 
as you ſee it neceſſary: always keep them cloſe every 
night. 1 | | i | / 
| Or for theſe ſeeds at this ſeaſon, may practiſe as hinted eart 
A | in September, & c.; that is, form a ſloping bed to the ſun, pre; 
1 half a foot or more higher in the back than in the front; 1 
. | ſet on the frame, fink the back part in the ground, that ope 
* the ſurface of the bed may be equally within fix or eight larl: 
(| inches of the glaſſes as before intimated, and ſow the ſeed top 
|; | as above. PENN es AY : | 7 
f By practiſing the above methods at this ſeaſon, there the. 
will not be occaſion to uſe artificial heat to raiſe theſe eart 
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herbs, except in ſevere froſty weather. 8255 bei 
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However, where a ſupply of theſe ſmall herbs are re- 
quired to be forwarded as ſoon as poſlible, it is eligible to 


make a flender hot-bed at this ſeaſon for railing them, ob- 
ſerving the method directed in January and February. 


8 Lettuce. 


Let the lettuce plants, which were planted in frames laſt 
month to ſtand the winter, enjoy the air freely every day, 
when the weather is mild and dry, by taking the glaſſes 
entirely off in the morning ; but generally let them be put. 
on again in the evening, eſpecially if appearance of much, 
wet, or is very cold; as alſo in the day time on ſimilar 
occaſions, and when froſty; and continued open in all. 
dry temperate weather; for if theſe plants are kept too 
cloſe, they would draw up in a weakly inſignificant 
growth. . + 
When the weather is very wet, let the glaſſes be kept 
on; but if temperately mild, let them be raiſed two or three. 
inches at the back of the frame, to admit air to the plants. 
In froſty weather keep the glaſſes cloſe; and if very 
ſevere, uſe other covering if you ſee it neceſſary. 
If you have any of the ſame plants under bell or hand- 
claſſes, let the ſame rule be obſerved as above. Fe > 
Such lettuces as were not planted laſt month into the 
winter beds where intended, ſhould now be planted there- 
in the beginning of this month, either in frames or 
warm borders, or under hand-glaftes, &c., _ 5 
Search for and deſtroy flugs among the young lettuce 
| plants, which often annoy them greatly at this ſeaſon. 


5 Celery. e | 
All the advanced crops of cetery ſhould now be fully 

] earthed up a conſiderable height for blanching, and to 

, preſerve the plants from froſt. | 


3 
t 
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This work ſhould now be well attended to when dry 
open weather; break the earth well, and lay it up regu-. 
larly to both ſides of the plants, within a few inches of the 
top of their leaves. 5 | ; 

In performing this work, let care be taken not to lay 
the earth up to the plants too haſtily, whereby to force the 
earth into their hearts and bury them, which would retard 
their growth, and occaſion them to rot in that part. 

"4% 4 . ö 
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Take the advantage of a dry day to tie up ſome, endive 
JJ them. a1 nonok at gmotito ini. 
Chooſe for this purpoſe: ſome. of the beſt full-grown 
plants; and when their leaves are perfectly dry, let them 
de gathered up regularly in your hand, and tied together 
with a ſtring of baſs, or ſmall oſier twig 
Baut if the weather is inclinable to be froſty, or exceſſive. 
ly wet, the following method may be practiſed, to whiten 
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ſome endive for the ſervice of a family., // 
Draw up ſome of the beſt and largeſt, plants in a dry 
mild, day, with full roots, and any adhering mold to- 
ether, and lay them in a dry airy place for a day or two, to 
drain off the wet from between their leaves. 
Then either raiſe a ridge of dry light earth, ſloping to 
the ſun, and place a garden- frame thereon, or lay a quan- 
=tity:of light dry mold into a deep frame, raiſed in a high 
ridge behind, ſloping to the ſun, as aforeſaid; then, hav- 
ing the endive, tie the leaves evenly together, plunge the 
lower part of the plants into. the earth, and generally de- 
fend tbem with the glaſſes placed on the frame, eſpecially 
in rain and froſty, weather, and uſe other covering occa- 
ſionally. Or, for want of frames, you may lay ſome 
earth in any dry open ſhed, raiſing the earth in a high 
ridge, or round ſloping heap, and ſo plant the endive 
therein as above; obſerving, in time of hard froſt, to cover 


* 


the whole with long litter. t 16 eng art 
By the above method, you may whiten endive in any 
of the winter months, provided you lay in a ſufficient 
quantity at the approach of ſevere weather, 
But where there is not the conveniency of frames, &c. 
you may, in a warm dry ſituation, in the full ſun, where 
the earth is quite light, and as dry as poſſible, dig ſome 
of the ground in a high doping ridge or bank fronting 
the, ſun, about two or three feet high, as adviſed in Janu- 
ary, mak ing the ſide ſteep for the wet to run off; then let 
ſome endive plants be prepared as above intimated, and 
. depoſit them into the upper part of the ridge of earth in 
the ſame manner: and thus the endive will ſometimes 
ſtand the winter and blanchan tolerable perfection, without 
ſo much hazard of rotting. by exceſſive wet, &c. as the 
moiſture cannot lodge as in the common level ground, though 


— 


fo! 


| ſome cabbage plants of the early kinds, if not done in 


_ obſerve the following metho 
haulm of the aſparagus cloſe to the ſurface of the beds, and 
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ſometimes the natural great moiſture of the earth at this ſea- 
fon occaſions the plants to rot more or leſs. 
But the ridges ſhould be ſheltered in ſevere bon by : a 
covering of ſome dry long litter. 
rr de the methods u in Oaszer. 


Cablage: and e Plantess „ 


12 


_ the beginning of this month may finiſh Shading 


October, to come in forward next ſpring and ſummer, 
in April and May, &c. Chooſe ſtrong good plants, and 
fet them in rows, eighteen inches or two feet aſunder. 

Likewiſe finiſh planting coleworts, if not done, for the 
ſpring ſupply; ſetting them in rows, twelve, by fix or eight 
inches diſtance, 

Hoe and looſen the ground between the rows of cab- 
bages and coleworts planted the two laſt months; which 


will both kill weeds and vermin, and greatly aſſiſt tlie 
growth of the an 3 


LS 8 
go 


pe PREY 


Finiſh landing or earthing-up cardoons as they aTvante | 
in height. Firſt gather their leaves up even and cloſe, 


and tie them together with a hay-band ; then let the earth 


be well broken, and laid up round each plant to a good 
height. 


Let this work be performed: ina dry mild day, and when 


the leaves of the plants are ae ary, otherwiſe Toy: 
SUED rot in the heart. 


. 80 81 
Where the aſparagus beds were not dlakbed and earthed 


up laſt month, it muſt now be done. 


This ſhould be done the . of the month, and 
: cut dawn the ſtems or 


let this be directly carried away. 
Then, with a ſharp hoe, let all weeds on the beds be 


cut up, and at the fame time draw them off into the 
- alleys,”-- © ; 


Then ſet the line, and with a ſpade mark out the alleys 


between the beds, about eighteen inches or two feet wide; 


this done, let the alleys be dug out E one mode- 
2C 3 
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rate ſpade deep, and lay a good portion of earth of each 


alley neatly to the rignt and left, equally over the beds; . 
and as you go on, let the weeds which were drawn off { 
the beds be digged into the bottom of the alleys a proper 45 
depth under the earth, leaving the ſurface regular and PA 
even; and ler the edge of every bed be made full and 5 
ſraight.—Sce Oober. 15 | m 
HU Minter-dreſing Artichokes, 4 
About the middle, or ſome time this month, ſhould 15 
give the artichokes the winter-dreſſing, by cutting down 4 
the large leaves, and ſo dig between, and land up over the Fa 
rows, both to guard the crown of the roots and heart of 5 
the plants from ſevere froſts, and as a cultural improve- 
ment to their ſuture growth. _ e & 
Let the leaves be cut down cloſe to the ground, all but F 
the ſmall central ones, and the young ſhoots in the heart 8 
of the plants. : | a] 
Then may practiſe either of the following methods of fr 
landing up the rows. | | bs 18 fe 
The firſt is, that if in a cloſe or full plantation, in con- 
tinued rows, four feet, or four and a half, to five feet aſun- te 
der, let trenches be lined out between the rows of plante, 0 
twelve, or fifteen, to eighteen inches wide, in proportion 1 
to the width of the intervals, extending them longways 
the rows, one trench along the middle of each interval: 20 
then lightly dig the ſpaces of the rows, turning in all ie 


weeds; and then let the trenches be digged out regularly : "if 
along, one moderate ſpace deep, laying the earth thereof 
equally to each fide, in a gradual rounding ridge, length- 
ways over the rows and crown of the roots, and cloſe 
about the central young ſhoots and heart of the plants; 
and thus, landing up the whole, they are. to remain ſo F 
till next ſpring: but, obſerving in the interim, that at 
the approach of the hard froſt it would be proper to fill 
tthe trenches with ſome long ſtable litter, &c. to prevent 
the froſt entering that way to the roots; alſo to cover the 
lants above. | 


, 


The other method is as follows, and is rather preferable 
to the foregoing: that, inſtead of digging out trenches, 
as above, the ground in each row is to be digged long- 
ways, in a graduat ridge along the row of plants; but, 
preparatory to this, may firſt line out the proper widths 


* ”+y _ © — 
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of the ſpaces of the rows, —ſetting your line along the 
middle of each ſpace between the ſaid rows; and with the 
ſpade cut a mark in the ground, according to the line in 
each interval, by which you form beds, as it were, four 
feet, or four and a half or five feet wide, eccording to the 
diſtance of the rows, one row of plants ranging along the 
middle of every ſuch bed; then the ground is to be digged 
along regularly the width and lengthway each of the ſaid 
beds, and cloſe between all the plants in the row, at the 
fame time working the earth gradually from each fide into 
a moderate ridge along the middle, and cloſe about the 
row of plants, and fo as the row range exactly along the 
middle of the ridge. 25 ; We | a 
Thus far are the principal methods of .winter-drefſing 
artichokes, both to guard againſt rigorous frofts, and as a 
a beneficial culture, preparatory to their ſpring growth, 
&c. though ſome often omit: landing them up, and only 
apply ſome long ſtable dung over the plants in ſevere 
froſty weather; but this alone is not always ſo ef- 
fectual. „ 
However, in exceſſive froſts, it would alſo be adviſable 
to apply a covering of long dung litter over the ridges, or 
cloſe about the plants, to remain during the ſeverity of the 
weather. Mo 
Artichokes of two or three years ſtanding will occafi- 
onally require manural aſſiſtance of good dung; and this 
is the proper ſeaſon to apply it, previous to landing up, 
and to dig it into the ground at that time accordingly. 


Cauliflower Plants. 


Let the cauliflower plants, which are in frames to ſtand 
the winter, have the free air every day, when the weather 
is mild and dry, by taking the glaſſes quite off in the 
morning : but let the plants be covered with them every 
night. bot | 
When the weather is extremely wet, it will be proper to 
keep the glaſſes over them: but, at the ſame time, if mild 
weather, let the glaſſes be raiſed two or three inches, or 
more, behind or in front, to admit a large ſhare of free air 
to the plants, | | 

| 2C4 


— 
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When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, 
let them be taken off, and keep them perfectly clear from 
weeds ??: DOE CDTENIUO AOWO19 M1 1%. .13015%9) 

The cauliflowers which are planted under hand or bell. 
"glaſſes; muſt be treated as above; aud if they run long- 
ſmanked, lay in fome dry earth round about their ſtems. 

Where cauliflowers were not pricked in frames, &c. 
nor planted out under hand-glaſſes laſt month, as there 
directed, it may ſtill be done the beginning of this. — See 
October. S180 80g EI 107 1in sin Iffis; 

Look for ſtugs among the above cauliflower plants, 
tuch often axtack them very injuriouſly at this feaſon. 
eat: Wot-r,001£550 5:55 Ino .21:953 110 zen band 


4 8 . 1 
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from weeds: and, where the plants ſtand too cloſe, let ſome 
of the ſmalleſt be taken up for uſe, ſo that every plant may 
ſtand ſingly; then the ſun and air can come at the ſurface 
of the ground to dry it, which will be comfortable to the 
plants, and they will thrive the better.. 

When you gather ſpinach of the ſtanding- plants, let care 


"inner ones to grow larger, and they will be fit to gather in 
heir turn, gn 


tern 10: Carrots and Parſneps, Beets, c. 

The beginning of this month you ſhould take up carrots 
; .apd parſqgeps,, or other kitchen roots, in order to lay them 
in ſand, to preſerve them for winter uſe, © 
Por if theſe eſculent roots are permitted to remain in the 
ground, ſome forts would ſpoil; the carrots in particular, 
„many of them, would, be apt to canker and rot; beſides, 


4 digged up, when wanted. It is therefore proper to take up 
moſt of the main crops of ſpring-ſown carrots, and a por- 
tion of the parſneps; as theſe are pot fo liable to ſpoil as 
Take the advantage therefore of a dry mild day, and 
ade e roots out of the ground; cut the tops off cloſe, 
clean them from earth, and carry them into ſome conve- 
Bicut dry place. R 


The winter ſpinach ſhould now be kept perfectly clean 


de taken to cut only the large outſide leaves, leaving the 


. the roots in general, if ſevere froſt ſhould ſet in, would be 
Frozen ſo hard in the ground, that they could not be eafily _ 


- 
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Then lay a bed of dry ſand om the floor about two or 


three inches thick: place the roots upon the ſand {cloſe 
together, with the crowns outwards and inwards, alter- 
nately. Cover the roots with ſand two inches thick, then 
lay ſome more roots, and then more ſand; and e procegd 
with a layer of ſand and another of roots, till you hade 
laid them all, and lay ſome dry ſtraw thickly over the 
Whole. . L 197m 1 b igüſg 100 
Likewiſe dig up ſome red beet- roots, to preſerve in the 
ſame manner: alſo ſome ſalſafy, ſcorzonera, horſe-radiſh, 
and Hamburgh parſley roots, &c. towards the middle or 
latter end of this month, or before the approach;of.{tþe 
hard froſts; or likewiſe, on the ſame occaſion, a few 8 
and black turnep-radifh, laying the whole in ſand as the 
carrots and parſneps, to ſerve as a ready ſupply in cafe of 


rigorous froſts locking the others in the ground. +» 
| | 1 1 2432. #9 
Potatoes. All bag 


_= 
* 
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not fit to eat. | | n 

They ſhould be digged up with a flat three-tined fork, 
there being proper potatoe forks for the purpoſe, made 
with flat tines, blunted, roundiſh at the ends, In pro- 
ceeding to dig up the potatoes, previouſly cut down the 
haulm or ſtalks of the plants near the ground; the remafn- 
ing part of the ſtalks will ſerve as a direction in pitchihg 
the fork ; then in digging up the potatoes, turn them clean 
up to the top, and collect them into baſkets, '&c. 


Let theſe roots, when taken up, be cleaned from the - 


adhering rough earth, and laid up in a dry cloſe apartmeit; 
and when the weather is ſevere, let them be covered with 
ſome dry ſtraw, and let this be laid almoſt a foot thick 
over them. IE 0 OY TO 

| Theſe roots, after being houſed, ſhould be from time to 
time turned and looked over; and all ſuch as have any 


tendency to rottenneſs or decay ſhould be taken out, for 
ſuch would infect thoſe that are ſound, and the infection 


would ſoon ſpread. 9 
e 4 7498 


. 7 
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Manure and trench K e | 


Now take advantage of dry days and froſty weather, and 
bring in rotten dung from old hot-beds, or from dunghills, 
and lay it upon ſuch yacant pieces of kitchen-ground as 
want manure. 5 | 


. Likewiſe now dig or trench up all ſuch pieces of ground + 
as are vacant; and, in order that the ground may receive 


the true advantage of fallow, let every piece, as you dig 
or trench it, be laid up in narrow ridges: and where ma- 
nured or dunged, let the dung be digged in regularly, only 
one ſpade deep. „ 
The trenching and ridging up the ground in winter is 
a great improvement, by turning down the top, and the 
freſh ſoil below turned up to the ſurface, which thereby 
recruits, enriches, mellows, and improves by the weather 
more than many could imagine; and by its being laid up 
in rough ridges, the froſt, ſun, and air, can then have more 
free acceſs; all of which contribute greatly to the enrich- 
ing and mellowing the ground; and the ſooner this is done 
the better. 1 . | 
When intended to dig the ground by trenching, let the 
trenches generally be digged two full ſpades wide, and one 
or two deep, according as the depth of good ſoil admits, or 
as may be required for different occaſions; laying the 
earth up rough, in a full ridge longways each trench. See 
October. . | 


B digging the vacant pieces of ground in the winter 
alen s not 


„it is not only an advantage to the ſoil, but it alſo 


looks neat, and will greatly forward the buſineſs in the 


ſpring, when there is always a deal of other work in hand. 

The ground being laid up in ridges, it is ſoon levelled 
down in the ſpring, when it is wanted for the reception of 
ſeeds or plants, beneficially improved in a mellow ferti- 
liſed ſtate, for the advantage of the reſpective crops. 


» 


Sowing Carrot Seed, 


Dig a warm border the beginning or middle of this 
month, and ſow in it ſome carrot-ſeed, to have a chance 


of obtaining a few early young carrots in the ſpring. 
But ſow only a ſmall ſpot at this time, for there is not 
much dependence in having great ſuceefs; but ſtill it is 


** 
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proper to make trial of a little ſeed; and if the winter 


proves any thing mild, there will be a chance of having 
ſome early ſucceſs in ſpring or beginning of ſummer. 


Onions. 


Take care now of the young winter onions; where 
weeds appear, let them be picked out with care. 
Let this be done in due time before the weeds ſpread, as 


they would now ſoon greatly prejudice theſe ſmall young 


plants, eſpecially chickweed, and other creeping weeds, 


which often prevail at this ſeaſon, and ſoon ſpread oven 


the ſurface. 2 

In the forwardeſt firſt- ſown crops of the above plants, 
the young onions will be of ſome advanced growth, and 
may thin out ſome moderately for uſe in ſallads, & e. eſpe- 
cially the Welch onions; leaving, however, a plentiful 


ſupply to ſtand the winter for early ſpring ſervice. 
Dried old onions, houſed for winter, ſhould be occafionZ | 
ally turned over, and pick out all that diſcover any — 


dency to a decayed ſtate. 
Hot-beds to raiſe Aſparagus. 


Now is a proper time to begin to make hot-beds to force 
aſparagus, b not done laſt month: the method of making 
and managing theſe beds may be ſeen in the work of the; 
Kitchen Garden in Febriiery and December, 

Many of the kitchen- gardeners about London begin. to. 
make aſparagus hot-beds about the middle or latter end. of 
September, or early in October, in order to have af paragus 
fit to gather by Lord Mayor's Day, which moſtly happens, 
the ſecond week in November. 

But if a hot-bed of aſparagus was 9 5 at the above 
time, or laſt month, another ſhould be made in the middle 
of this month to furniſh a fucceſſional ſupply. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN, 


\ Pruning and nailing Fines: 


VINES, both againſt walls and in vineyards, being now 
defoliated, or the leaves fallen, may have the general 
| 2C6 
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winter pruning, and nailing, &c; or at leaſt that buſineſs 
may be commenced any time this month, and conſiſts 
now of a general regulation both among the young and 
old weed. 1903-19900} 151 516 21 81811 1 ti ll 
In pruning vines, you muſt obſerve to leave on the ge- 
aeral branches, in every part, a proper ſupply of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots below aud above, both in laterals and 


terminals, as principal bearers to produce the fruit the 


next year; and let all the Irregular, and ſuperabundant 


choots that are not wanted, be cut out cloſe; cutting out alſo 


ſome part of the former years” bearers, on particular diffe. 
rent occaſions, ſuch: as either where over-abundantly cloſe, 
or too much advanced in length in their refpective places, 

+; pruning them leſs o rmore down, either to ſome eligi- 
ble lateral ſhoot to remain for a terminal or leader thereto, 
as! every branch, whether remaining entire or ſhortened, 
ſhould have a young ſhoot for a terminal, or occafionally 


ſome parts where too crowded, or improper, cut quite out, 


or pruned as above, as it may ſeem expedient; and like- 


wiſe caſual, long- ad vanced, naked old wood, unfurniſhed 


with young, ſhould be pruned ſimilarly, —in order, in the 


whole, to give proper room for training the more eligible 


branches and general ſapply of bearing ſhoots, &c. 
For the laft ſummer's ſlioets, which are no left, will, 
in the ſpring, produee from every eye or bud a young 
ſhoot, and on theſe young ſnhioots the grapes are produced 
the ſame ſummer: for vines ſeldom produce immediate 
bearing ſhoots from any but the one-year-old wood. 
ITberefore the mais article to be obſerved now is, ta re- 
tain on the generah main branches a ſufficient fupply of 


the laſt ſummer's ſhoots in every part, laterally and termi- 


nal, as before intimated, regularly from bottom to top, at 


proper orderly-diſtances, both ſideways, and in progreflive 


order from the bottom upward, retaining the ſtrongeſt and 


beſt ſituated ſhoots, with the ſhorteſt joints, cutting out 


the ſaperabundancy, with part of the old wood, as above 
ſaid, leaving a. plentiful ſupply for regular training to the 
wall, &c..fix or eight to ten or twelve inches diſtance, ace 


cording. to the ſtrength of the ſhoots and degree of wall⸗ 
room; and as you proceed, let each remaining ſhoot be 


ſortened according to its ſtrengtb. 


The general rule is to ſhorten the ſhoots to three, four, 


ve, or ix eyes or joints in length, according to the ſtr engta 


8 


le 
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of the different ſhoots ; and never leave the ſtrongeſt ſhoots 
more than five or fix eyes or joints, except on particular 
occaſions, in any confiderable vacant ſpace of walling; for 
when the general ſhoots are left longer, they fill the vines 
crowdedly in the enſuing ſummer with a ſuperabundancy 
of unneceſſary and uſeleſs ſhoots, and the fruit would be 
ſmaller in proportion; but being cut as above, this will 
produce each three, four, or five fruitful ſhoots next ſum- 
mer, with two, three, four, or more bunches of grapes 
upon each ſhoot, which will grow larger and or looner 
more effectually. 01 
In ſhortening the ſhoots, mind to cut them about Halfan 
inch above an eye, and make the cut ſloping Behind it! 
Take care to prune in ſuch a manner as that there may 
always be a ſucceſſion of young branches,” advancing from 
towards the bottom parts, middle, &c. in ſome! reghlar 
progreſſion upward, both to have every part properly fur. 
niſhed with bearers, and a ſufficiency always ready to ſap! 
ply the places of the old naked wood, as it becomes unſer?2 
viceable being ſuch old branches as are very long-advanted; 
not furniſhed with bearing wood, and ſhould be ent out 


occaſionally where there is younger fruitful branches fart | 


niſhing good ſhoots properly fituated to come in to ſu ppl 
their place. 

When you have finiſhed proving; let the branches be 
nailed up neatly, obſerving to lay them in ſtraight and rei 
gularly, ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches diſtance, agree. 
ably to the 1ntimations above. 

If you have left too many branches when you ed, 


let that be remedied in nailing, by cutting out the Capes: 
abundant wood in a regular manner, 


Prune Apricot and Peach Trees, 0 11 9 


Prune apricot, peach, and nectarine trees; and this way 

e done any time in'the month. 

In pruning theſe trees, you are to obſerve the ſame me- 
thod as mentioned in October, &c.; the laſt ſummer's 
ſhoots having been trained in abundantly in fummer, the 
moſt irregular and overabundant of them are now. to be 
pruned out, and a due ſupply of the beft placed and moſt 
promiſing moderately ſtrong ſhoots are to be preſerved in 
every part at proper diſtances, in regular gradation from the 


bottom W to the extreme parts of the branches: for 
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theſe trees produce their fruit principally upon the laft 
year's ſhoots. el | | 

But as in this general winter pruning a regulation both 
in the old and young wood is neceſſary, give proper atten. 
tion accordingly; —as for inſtance, caſual old naked 
branches, or ſuch as are of ſome conſiderable extenſion, 
and not well furniſhed with proper young wood, ſhould 


branch that ſupports ſuch ſhoots, cutting them off cloſe, 
leading no -ſtump; for it is generally requiſite that 
ſome of the moſt unſerviceable, old, unfruitful wood, 
and part 'of the preceding year's bearers, ſhould 'be cut 
out in the different parts more or leſs, as it ſhall ſeem 
expedient, in order thereby to make room for the requi- 
ſite fupply of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots, which now, ina 
proper ſelection of the beſt, ſhould be left every-where 
at moderate diſtances below and above, both in laterals and 
terminals, to bear fruit next ſummer; and all. the impro- 
per, irregular, and ſuperabundant, muſt be cut away 


in particular parts to furniſh future wood. 

The young ſhoots which are now left muſt at the ſame 
time, as you proceed in the pruning, be moſtly ſhortened 
more or Jeſs, according to the vigour of the tree and 
ſtrength of the different ſhoots; which is done in order 
both to preſerve ſome regularity in general, and to 
ſtrengthen particular ſhoots of weakly growth, or reduce 


promote their producing a more effectual ſupply of new 
ſhoots in the proper places next year, to bear fruit the year 


performing this general pruning of theſe trees, and ſhort- 
ening the ſhoots, & c. ſee the Fruit Garden of January 
and October. | | | 


will be the beſt method to nail that before you prune 


regular diſtances, about three to four or five inches apart, 


of the tree, both in number and poſition. 


TR CE... 
Now may tranſplant for the walls, where wanted, 


be either entirely cut out or ſhortened to ſome convenient 


quite cloſe, leaving no ſpurs, except it appears neceſſary 


others of too conſiderable extenſion, and in the whole to 


following but for ſome further principal particulars of 


Likewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as a tree is pruned, it 


another : and in which, let the general branches and ſhoots 
be trained in horizontally ſtraight and cloſe to the wall at 


in a parallel order; and as equally as poſſible to both ſides 
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peach, nectarine, and apricot-trees: alſo plums and cher- 


ries, & c ;. allotting the three former principally the beſt 
ſouth walls; and jet ſome of the two latter have alſo a 


ſouth aſpect: and may likewiſe plant ſome of all the ſorts 


in weſt and eaſt expoſures. 

Let the borders. where theſe trees are to be planted be 
prepared in a proper manner. - | 

Where an entire new plantation is to be made, let the 
borders be trenched one or two ſpades deep, according to 
the depth of good foil; or where that is very ſhallow, 
ſome of the bottom ſhould be removed, and a proportional, 
ſupply of geod freſh carth added; or where the general 
ſoul of the border is of a very light unſubſtantial nature, 
it would be of much advantage to give an addition of 
good freſh earth, or mellow ſurface l with a Wan 
tity of very rotten dung. 

But where only ſome trees are wand in” different 
places, need only prepare and improve, where needful, 
that part of the border where the trees are to ſtand, add. 
ing rotten dung and a wheelbarrow-full or two of good 
loam, or other freſh earth. 8 

But generally in the common cultivated, fertile, mellow 
ſoil of a garden, it will not be particularly needful to give 
any preſent aſſiſtance of additional ſubſtances of freſh 
earth, & c. only to dig or trench the borders; or if only 
ſome trees are wanted in different parts, more or leſs, 
may, at preſent either only dig each place a proper width 
and depth, or only open a circular aperture or hole, in 
which to plant each tree. 


The trees ſhould be planted at the diſtance of ow: leak 


fiiteen or eighteen feet from one another, with the ſtem of 
each tree about three inches from the wall, and ane 
thereto with the head. 

In planting againſt high walls, may plant half or full 
ſtandard wall- trees, between the common dwarf-trees, that 
while the latter advance below, the n occupy the 
upper part of the wall, | | 


Prune Plum, Apple, ww Pear Trees, on Walks and Egal. 


Prune plum, apple, and pears, both againſt walls and in 
eſpaliers ; this operation may be per 9 med on theſe trees 
any time this month. 
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In pruning the plum, apple, and pear- trees againſt wall 


or eſpaliers, obſerye that as the fame bearers remain many 
years of a fruitful ſtate, let only any caſual unfruitful wogg 
thereof, or any very irregular. or crowding branches and 

ecayed parts, be cut out, together. with all the ſuperflu- 
ous and ill - placed young ſhoots of laſt ſummer.. 
But it muſt be obſerved, both in young trees under 
training, and in full grown trees, that where a ſupply of 
new wood 18 wanting in any part, ſome of the beſt 1tuated 
ſhoots of: the laſt ſummer's. growth muſt now be leſt in 
every ſuch place; and generally a leading one to each 
main branch, where room to train them within the proper 
limits; or where any branches are advanced conſiderably 


longer than all de others of the general expanſion, or 


others very irregular, or any of ill- formed growth, they 
may be leis or more ſhortened to ſome eligible lower 
branch, or well-placed lateral ſhoot, to remain for a ter- 
minal leader; which, and all other ſhoots now occaſion- 


Ally retained to train for bearers, muſt not in theſe trees be 


commonly ſhortened, but each laid in entire; and, accor- 


ding as they advance in length, muſt ſtill be trained to the 
wall or eſpalier, without being reduced in their length in 


any future pruning, either in ſummer or winter, where there 
is room to extend them: but where confined for extent 
of walling, &c. ſome occaſional ſhortening in the extreme 
parts will be unavoidable, and muſt be done difcretionally, 
For the ſhoots which are now laid in at full length, and 
not hereafter ſhortened, will in the fecond or third year 
after begin to produce ſome thick ſhort ſtioots or natural 
ſpurs, about half an inch to an inch in length, or but lit- 
tle more; and upon theſe ſhoots or natural ſpurs, and on 
no other, the fruit of theſe trees are always produced. 
But, on the contrary, were the ſhoots and branches of 


theſe trees, trained on walls and eſpaliers, to be generally 


' ſhortened or topped in the.courſe of pruning, as is often 
ignorantly practiſed, they would in that caſe produce but 
few ſuch ſhoots or ſpurs as above for fruit; but inſtead of 


that, would, in the places where the ſpurs. or bloſſom - buds 


would otherwiſe appear, ſend out numbers of ſtrong Wood 
mMoots; and the trees would be continually crowded with 
uſeleſs wood, and would never bear in any tolerable per- 
fection, as in the other method; therefore generally ſtill 
continue the ſhoots or branches, as they advance in length, 
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trained to the wall or eſpalier, entire, as far as room ad- 
mits; which is the moſt certain procefs, hereby botlr to 
prefer ve proper regularity, and to form plentiful bearers- 
- But in the courſe of this general pruning the above trees, 
in the Wall and eſpalier order, ſhouldexamine'the general 
expanſion of wood with proper attention; and, in which, 
i any branches appear very irregular, or of ill- formed or 
any diſorderly growth, prune them accordingly to regula- 
rity, conformable to the foregoing intimations; or any toa 
crowdedly cloſe, cut out the moſt irregulary and it any 


diſcover a declining,” or naked ſtate, unfurniſhed. with 


good bearing fruit-ſpurs, 'or'of any very unfruitful nature, 
prune them as above; being; however, moſt careful in the 
whole'to retain the general regular expanſiom-of proper 
branches and occaſional ſupply of young wood in regular 
order ſufficiently abundant, to train about three or four to 
five or {ix inches diſtance; and all ſuch of the laſt ſum- 
mer's ſhoots, which are not now wanted for a ſupply of 
wood, muſt be cut away quite cloſe, leaving no ſpurs but 
what are naturally produced. — See January and Febraary. 


As ſoon as one tree is pruned, let the branches be im- 


mediately naited to the wall, and tied or nailed to the eſpa- 
lier; arranging them horizontally, as equally; as pofſſible 
to the right and left, and trained ſtraight and cloſe, at 
regular distances. 64 al 
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Prune Cherry-trees, on Walls, Se. 


* 


 Cherry-trees on walls and eſpaliers may allo be pruned 


now any time this month. 


A 8 4 * 


In pruning the wall cherries, nearly the ſame method is 


to be practiſed as propoſed above in pruning plums; &c. 


for as the ſame bearers continue fruitful many years, prin- 


cipally upon ſhort natural ſpurs, ariſing on the two, three, 
and many years old branches, the faid branches muſt 
therefore be retained accordingly; and let only any caſual 
worn-out, or very unfruitful wood, as ſupport: but little or 
no bearing fruit ſpurs, be 'occationally cut out; alſo prune 
to order any very irregular branches, or of bad growth, or 
any too crowdedly abundant pruned thinningly, that there 
may be room to train the general expanſion of full bearing 
branches, and occaſional ſupplies of young wood, in a'free 
and regular manner to the wall, 
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Likewiſe obſerve, both in young and full-grown trees, 


| that where a ſupply of new wood is wanting in any part, C 
Ml | leave for that purpoſe, in the proper places, fome of the t 
| ſtrongeſt of the laſt year's ſhoots ; alſo retain occafional a 
5 good well- placed ſhoots in different moſt vacant parts, 5 
TN between the older branches, where they may appear the WI «= 
1 moſt neceſſary to train in for advancing by degrees to a 
iÞ bearing ſtate, ready to ſupply any future occation ; and t! 
1 ſuch of theſe ſhoots as are not wanted for the above pur. a 
= poſes. muſt now be cut away quite cloſe, leaving no ſtumps, t 
| and the retained ſhoots and the branches in general of ſt 
by. theſe trees muſt alſo be trained in without being ſhortened, ti 
Wi. For cherry- trees alſo produce their fruit principally upon W 
8 ſhort robuſt ſpurs; and the branches or ſhoots will begin to 
i produce ſome of them in the ſecond year, provided they fl 
" are not ſhortened, Df 8 , 01 
Wi. The general branches and occaſional ſupply of young 
1 wood, in wall cherries, ſhould be continued about three fu 
ddr four to five or fix inches diflance. 8 de 
1. But in pruning morella cherry-trees in particular, al: Js 
-W ways-take care to leave every year a plentiful ſupply of the ip 
| laſt ſummer's ſhoots; and theſe ſhould be left in every part w. 
| of the tree, at the diſtance of three or four inches; for or 
„ this kind of cherry-tree, in particular, produces its fruit or 
1 abundantly upon the laſt ſummer's ſhoots, as well as upon th 
ou {mall ſpurs on the two and three years' branches. ſy 
j | According 'as the different trees are pruned, let them ap 
| be regularly nailed to the wall, tree and tree, training of 
| the branches horizontally equally to both fides, three or the 
6 . four to five or ſix inches aſunder. i fot 
it Plant Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries. 5 
1 il Plant apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, for eſpaliers 5 
'Þ and walls, where they are wanting; and this may be done | 
1 any time in the month, when the weather is open. tre 
1 By planting and training theſe trees in eſpaliers, and tin 
5 againſt walls, their fruit is greatly improved in ſize, beau- : 
i ty, and flavour; though apples are rarely indulged with eit! 
5 a wall, but all the others are planted as wall and eſpalier- ſet 
IF trees, as well as for ſtandards; however, it would alſo be bit 
| | eligible to have ſome choice eating apples, ſuch as golden - ard 
. pippins, &c. planted againſt a warm wall, to obtain earlier in « 
| ill truit,-and of improved flavour, V "IN 
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Where the above trees are to be planted againſt walls 
or eſpaliers, do not forget to allow them proper room; for 
this has been often forgot in making new plantations; 
and we very often fee them planted fo cloſe together, as 
by the time the trees begin to bear tolerably, they have 
met, and incumbered one another, % 

The proper diſtance for general planting is this: let the 
trees which are to be planted againſt wall or efpaliers be fet 
at leaſt fifteen or eighteen feet diſtant, but eighteen or 
twenty would be eligible for apples and pears; eſpecially 
ſuch as are grafted or budded upon free ſtocks, pears par- 
ticularly, twenty feet at leaſt will be an eligible diſtance in 
walls and eſpaliers, &c. = 

And plum and cherry-trees for walls and eſpaliers, 
ſhould be planted at leaſt twelve or fifteen feet diſtance, 
or not more than eighteen, „„ 

Let the border för the wall and eſpalier trees, if for a 
full or general plantation, be digged or trenched two ſpades 
deep, or one full ſpade at leaſt ; or, previouſly, if the foil 
is very poor, apply ſome rotten dung, and dig it in a good 
ſpade deep; or where only ſome occaſional trees are 
wanted, or that the ground is in proper cultivation, may 
only at the preſent time prepare the place for each tree, 
or dig the holes for their reception in planting ; but where 
the earth of the border is'not naturally good, ſome freſh 
ſurface-loam, if it can be obtained, or other good earth 
applied, would be particularly beneficial to the firſt growth 
of the young trees intended for planting; or if only for 
the preſent, two or three wheelbarrow-fulls to the place 
for each tree; preferring” that of a loamy nature, where 
attainable, as in which moſt fruit-trees grow proſperouſly. 


Planting Standard Pruit- Trees: | 
Standard apples, pears, plums, cherries, and other fruit- 


trees of all ſorts, may alſo be brought in and planted any 


time this month, in mild weather. 


Where a plantation of full ſtandard trees is to be made, 


either in the garden, or for an orchard, the trees ſhould be 
ſet at thediſtance of from twenty-five to thirty or forty feet; 
but fifty feet is more adviſable for the larger growing ſtand- 


-ards of apples and pears, if for a continued full plantation 


in orchards; though ſtandards of ſmall or moderate growth 
may be planted at half that diſtance. 


* 
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In 8 to ſoil, &c. for ſtandard fruit trees, they do 
not require any particular ſort, but will proſper in any 


common garden earth one or two ſpades depth of proper 


ſtaple, or that of a field, &c. of ſomewhat ſimilar quality, 
and in any ſituations where not very low, or liable to be 
Oy. wet in winter, &c. 

Or if, where intended to plant an orchard of ſtandards, 
the ground is of a bad quality, may improve the places 
kan n ene by addition of ſome good earth and dung. 


Fig- Trees. 


"Now: go over the fig-trees, and pull off all thoſe autumnal | 


green fruit which are. now upon the branches, for they are 
uſeleſs; and if left on, would injure the Eyes of the young 
tender bragches which are for next year's bearers. 

At the ſame time let all the principal ſhoots be nailed up 
Cloſe to the wall; but it would not be adviſable to prune 
theſe trees now; it is better to defer that until February 

or March; but it will be neceſſary to nail up all the beſt 
hes to the wall, the better to ſecure them from tap froſt 
and the power of the wind, 

f. will likewiſe, in time of very bard froſts, be proper to 
ſhelter ſome of the beſt fig - trees by an occaſional covering 
of mats, to protect the Young ſhoots which are to bear fruit 
next year ; for they being ſoft and ſucculent, are more liable 
than thoſe of other fruit-trees to ſuffer by ſevere ON 


Mode Prune Gooſeberries and Currents. ” | 


8 1 cook herties' any time this month, and {you n may 
alſo prune currants. 
TFTheſe ſhrubs are often neglected in the article of prun- 
ing; but whoever will be at the pains to beſtow a proper 
regular pruning on theſe trees, be will find the advantage 
of. it next ſummer, in the largeneſs of the fruit, | 
For if theſe trees be kept moderately thin of branches in- 
xregilar manner, and all naked unfruitful and old worn- 
out wood, that caſually occurs, cut out as it becomes unſer- 
viceable, and young left in its Place, the fruit of ſuch trees 
wal be much larger than what is commonly to be met with. 
The branches in general ſhould ſtand regular and clear of 


one another, at the diſtance of about or at leaſt five or fix. 


inches, at their extremities, 
Suffer no ſuckers from the roots to ſtand, to run up in 
growth above, to crowd the general bearing branches ; but 
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let theſe in general be always cleared away every year; con- 
tinuing each tree to a ſingle ſtem. 

For the general method of pruning theſe fruit ſurubs ſee 
laſt month, January, February, &c. | 


Plarlt Guofeberry and Currant- Trecs. 


Gooſeberry and currant-trees may now be planted any 
time this month; and of which ſhould generally procure 
ſome good full: headed plants, of proper growth, for im- 
mediate bearers the enſuing ſeaſon, which may be obtain- 
ed abundantly at all the nurſeries ; and, in planting theſe 
ſhrubs in common ſtandard buſhes, allow the ſame di- 
ſtance between plant and plant, as directed in the preceding 
month, and January and February. | 

As theſe trees grow up, it would generally be proper in 
the ſtandard buſhes to train each with a clean ſingle ftem 
below, ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches, then to let 
them branch out fully above, 

Likewiſe let all ſuckers be conſtantly taken up as they 

rife from the roots, for they disfigure the trees, and run u 
and crow the general branches of the head, detrimental 
to the production of fruit. 

Sometimes gooſeberry and currant-trees, having been 
permitted to advance with feveral ſuckers immediately 
from the root, of two or three years' growth, or more 
each with a diſtin ſtem and head, which often crowd 
one another exceedingly, may now be either wholly 
digged up and flipped or ſeparated into ſingle plants, or the 
ſucker- plants ſlipped off from the parent tree, as it re- 
mains in its. place; and each having probably formed 
a largiſh head of a bearing growth, may be planted at once 
where they are te remain, for immediate bearers next 
ſummer. 

Some beſt ſorts of currants mould alſo be planted againſt 
walls or paling fences, &c. both to obtain earlier ripe 
fruit, and of improved growth; and alſo for late fruit, by 
plaptin 4 yp north walls : they ſhould be planted ſix to eiglit 
or ten feet aſunder, and permitted to branch out quite from 

the bottom, and the branches trained to the wall, &c. 
three or four to five or ſix inches aſunder. 

Likewiſe a few of the beſt early gooſeberries. may be 
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Prune and plant Raſpberries. 
Prune raſpberries : this is ſtill a proper time, and do 


it in the manner directed in the ſpring and laſt month, and 


clear away the cuttings, then dig the ground between the 
plants. 

Plantations of raſpberries may ſtill, be made, but let this 
be done as ſoon in the month as poſſible, 

Theſe muſt be planted. in an open ſpot : let the rows be 
four and a half, or five feet diſtant, and allow three feet be- 


tween plant and plant in the row. — See nates Jause, 5 


and February. 


Dreſſing and hats Strawbe! 'ry- Bed. 
Clean the ſtrawberry- beds; and, where it was not done 


laſt month, let them have ſuch a dreſſing as there men- 


tioned, | 

Strawberry- plants, where wanting, may alſo ſtill be 
planted ; but theſe ſhould, be planted in the beginning of 
the month, otherwiſe they; will not ſucceed well. 


The manner of planting theſe - plants is directed in 


October and September, &c. > 


Plant Filbert- Trees, Henk an, and Berberries. | 


Now is a good time to plant flbert- -trees, and alſo 
thoſe of the hazel-nut kind: likewiſe the berberry, for 
its fruit to preſerve, &c. 


All off, theſe trees will thrive in any common foil and 


ſituation: they are raiſed by ſuckers from the root; and 
occaſionally by layers of the young branches, to continue 
the deſirable varieties permanent in their kind; or by 
grafting in the ſpring; they beiug apt to vary when ratſed 
from the nuts, &c. 

The trees are trained principally in ſtandards, and 
would be planted twelve or fifteen feet between plant and 


plant in the row; and if continued rows are intended, 
the rows ſhould be fifteen-or twenty feet diſtant, and may 
train them to a ſingle ſtem of three or four, to five or fix 
feet, and permitted to branch out above with full heads, 


according to their natural order of growth. 


Or the filberts may alſo be planted in the hedge order, 
to grow up full and branchy from the bottom upward, 


both for bearing, and to form a ſhady walk in ſummer: 
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planting them either in a ſingle range, or a row on each 
fide of a walk, three to four or five feet apart in the row; 
and permitted to run up in a natural grewth, they will 
bear plentiſully in an agreeable manker, 5 


905 Plant Walnut-Trees, Cliſnuts, and Services, 


Nou plant walnut-trees, and it is alſo a good ſeaſon to 
plant cheſnuts. Theſe trees are more fit to be planted in 
parks, orchards, or other open places, than in gardens, 
eſpecially in any conſiderable quantity : but the walnut 
is preferable for its more certain production in good per- 
fection; and is profitable to plant in extenſive premiſſes; 
the fruit being always ready ſale in the markets, &c. ; 
they may be planted in any common ſoil and ſituation, 
thirty or forty feet diſtance. Obs 19 5 
Likewiſe may now plant the ſorb or ſweet, and common 
ſervice- trees, in orchards, pleaſure- grounds, &c. 

Plant Mulberry-Trees, Medlars, and Quinces, 
Mulberry, medlar, and quince-trees, may now be ſafely 
tranſplanted. | | ; 

Note. The mulberry-trees are moſt commonly planted 
and trained for ſtandards; and principally the black fort 
for the general ſupply : a few trees of which are ſufficient 
for the ſervice of a family: or may have ſome of the 
white ſort for variety; but to have earlier and larger 
fruit, may alſo plant ſome for walls and eſpalier s. 
Medlars may either be planted for ſtandards, or for eſ- 
paliers; but by the latter, the fruit is generally larger. 
Quinces ſucceed very well in ſtandards, but are alſo 
ſometimes planted in eſpaliers, to form variety among 
other fruit- trees trained in that order. | 


General Planting of Fruit-Trees, 


This being now a moſt eligible ſeaſon for planting of 
fruit-trees in general, ſhould take the earlieſt opportunity 
to procure them at the public nurſeries in the beſt ſtate of 
growth, either for walls, eſpaliers, or ſtandards, as may be 
required; chooſing them with good proper heads, of a free 
regular growth according to age, either of only one 
year's advance, or preferably of two or three years' ſhoot, 
or more, of larger and fuller expanſion; or ſome occa- 
ſionally of four, five, or ſix years' growth, advanced to a 


= 
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fruiting ſtate for immediate bearers the enſuing ſummer : 


and, in all of which, it would be of importance to have 
them taken up with their full ſpread of roots, all as entire 
as poſſible. N is 


In preparation for planting the trees, let a circular hole 


be opened for each, wide enough for the roots to ſpread 


equally every way, digging it out a ſpade deep, and let 


the bottom be well looſened. 1 

Liſewiſe obſerve, previous to planting, to give occa- 
fional pruning where needful: that is, cut off any broken 
roots, and trim the extreme ends of very long ſtraggling 
roots in general, for this makes them more freely produce 
new fibres for ſtriking freſh root, and for their future ad- 
vantage in growth. Likewiſe, in trees of two or three 
Fears' or more advanced growth, prune any irregular and 

croſs- placed ſhoots and branches of the head, and reduce 
within bounds any very long ſtragglers, and regulate any 
very Crowded wood, leaving the eligible branches in re- 
' gular order; but obſerve in quite young trees of only one 
ſummer's ſhoot from the budding or grafting, to continue 
them at preſent with the heads moſtly entire, till next 
ſpring.—-See March, alſo budding, grafting, &c. 

And in planting each tree, obſerve, in ſtandards, to 
Race them upright in the hole; but in wall-trees and ef- 
paliers, ſhould generally, in placing the tree, make the 
ſtem and head incline in a proper manner to the wall, & c. 
ang, in the whole, not planted too deep, the upper roots 
not more than about three or four to five or fix inches below 
the general ſurface; and make the roots ſpread regularly: 
then let the earth be well broken, and throw it in equally 
about all the roots, ſhaking the tree gently, to cauſe the 
earth to fall in cloſe among the general roots and fibres; 
and when the hole is filled up, let the ſurface of the earth 
be gently trodden round the tree. | | 0 


Prune Standard Fruit- Trees. 


Standard apple and peat-trees, and all other ſtandard fruit- 
trees, both in gardens and orchards, & c. may now have 
any neceſſary pruning, to reform caſnal irregularities, very 
crowding branches, and to cut out any decayed wood and 
worn-out bearers. | | | 


But this pruning, in ſtandards, is not required every 


vear as in wall and eſpalier trees, whereby to preſerve the 
regularity of their requiſite fan-form expanſion, being 


0 


* 
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only neceſſary occafionally to correct caſual diſorder, & e. 
as above; an once in ſeveral 3 — 
cember. | of 

For example, how: any e runs in a diforderly 
rambling growth acroſs the others, it ſhould either be cut 
out, or pruned. down to ſome lateral one of proper regu- 
larity; or alſo where any branches are too crowdedly 
cloſe, let the moſt irregular be cut out thinningly in an 


orderly manner, as likewiſe let any of a very ill- formed 


auk ward growth, long run-away rambler, and low ſtrag- 
gler, be reduced to order, conformably to the general expan- 
ſion, either pruned to ſome regular lateral branch, or cut 
quite out, where very diſorderly; and thus, on the whole, 


reducing the caſual irregularities, continne a competent 


regular open expanſion, "of the general orderly branches; 
and the trees will thereby be preferved in a handſome” 
Arey and good fruitful ſtate in a ſuperior degree of per- 
tection 

Likewiſe, in the above, cut out caſual decayed, or de- 
clioing unfruitful branches, and any of a very cankery 
ſtate, and dead wood; and where any are mus 1 over- run 
with mots, let it now be cleared off effeftually, 


THE PLEASURE, ox FLOWER GARDEN. 
Cleari ing and Drefi ing the Border ;, 0 cr 


N o clove the borders and other flower compartinents' 

from all dead annual plants, pulling them up by the 
roots; ſuch as African and French marigolds, lavateras, Chi- 
na aſters, andall other of the like kinds, for theſe never ſur- 
vive to flower again. Likewiſe cut down all the, dead 
ſtems or decayed flower ſtalks of perennial plants, and let 
the borders be well cleared from the fallen leaves of trees, 
and all ſorts of rubbiſh and litter. | 
After this give the borders, &c. a general cleaning and 
dreſſing; let them be gone 5 5 with a hoe in a dry day, 

2 
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cutting up all remaining weeds, and looſen the genera! 
lurface, and then rake them ſmooth, or otherwiſe may be 
neatly, digged and raked. 


This deſtroys: the growth of weeds, and renders the 
borders clean and decent for the winter ſeaſon. 
And will alſo be clear and ready to receive what other 


plants you think are wanting, which may now be plauted, 
of the various: hardy ſorts required, as below, 


Planting Per ennial and e Plants. 


Many ſorts of perennial and biennial plants may ſtill be 


planted ; ſuch as the ſcarlet-lychnis, roſe-campion, rocket, 
catchfly, campanula, bachelor's- buttons, and the like. 

. Likewiſe” plant, where wanted, ſweet-williams, wall- 
fAowers, ſtock July flowers, carnations, pinks, columbines, 
Canterbury-bells, tree- primroſe, Greek-valerian, and ho- 


| neſtx. 


- This is alſo a good time to tranſplant perennial fun- 


flower, golden-rod, perennial aſters, hollyhocks, French 


- 


honey-ſuckles, monk's- hood, and peonies, Solomon 's-ſeal, 
and iriſes. 
Now you may Niese plant thriſt, London-pride, gen- 


tianella, double daiſies, winter-aconite, lily of the valley, 


polyanthuſes, auriculas,: and primroſes, with many other 


ſorts. 
In planting the different ſorts, let all the large or tall gro w- 
ing plants be placed more or leſs inward in the borders or 
_ clumps, and the others of middling and ſmaller growth, 
planted fimilarly forward, in ropes gradation to the loweſt 


towards the front. 

Likewiſe obſerve to intermix the different e in ſuch a 
manner, that there may be an agreeable variety and regular 
ſucceſſion of flowers in every part. 


Any principal ſorts of moe and biennials _ : 


alſo now be planted in pots. 


Planting various kinds of Bulbous Roots. 


This is ſtill a proper time to plant various hardy - 


abe roots, and let it be done in dry open weather, 
and as early in the month as poſſible, for any general 


Plantations. 
1 Ts and hyacinthe, if they are to be planted in beds, 


f 
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muſt be planted in rows fix to nine inches aſunder, and the 


ſame diſtance, or not leſs than fix inches between plant and 
plant in the row, and about three inches deep; and ſuch as 


are deſigned for the common flower borders may either be 


depolited in a continued row, fifteen or eighteen inches 
from the edge, or planted in ſmall patches or clumps, three, 


four, or five roots together.—See laſt month, and the ſpring 
planting. - Fs | | 


Let theſe roots be planted in ſuch beds and borders as lie 
tolerably dry all winter; for if the ground be too wet, 
many of the roots planted now would be liable to rot, or 
much damaged, particularly the hyacinths. | 


Crocuſes and inow-drops of different ſorts may alſo 
now de planted ; and it is time all theſg forts were put into 


the ground. 


Theſe roots may be planted either in ſmall patches, or 
in continued rows, within five or ſix inches of the edge of 
the border, or the patches diſpoſed in a varied order, 
more or leſs inward, as mentioned laſt month. h 


*. 


Do not plant theſe roots deeper than two inches below 


the ſurface. „ | | . Pit 
Nareiſſuſes and jonquils, fritillarias, crown imperials, 


gladioles, bulbous- iris, ſtar of Bethlehem, martagons, lilies, 


and all other bulbous roots that are ſtill remaining out of 


the ground, may now be planted, when time and dry open 
weather will permit. | 


Planting Bulbs in Water-glaſſes and in Pots. | 
May now plant ſome bulbous roots in water-glaſſes, to 


blow early in the apartments of a dwelling houſe, or more 
early in a hot-houſe, ſuch as hyacinths, dwarf tulips, po- 


oft water: place one bulb in each glaſs, the bottom a lit- 


_ tle immerſed in the water; and place the glaſſes in a warm 
light room, or in a green-houſe, or hot-houſe, aforeſaid. 


Likewiſe may plant in pots of light dry earth any of 
the above, and any other moderate-growing bulbous roots, 
either ſome to flower in tlie apartments of a. houſe or in 
the open air, next ſpring, or alſo to place ſome in a hot- 
houſe or forcing-houſe for earlier ſpring flowering. Oh- 
ſerve in planting theſe bulbs in pots, to inſert them only a 
little depth, or but juſt covered with the earth. | 

2 D 2 


Rn narciſſus, & c. filling the glaſſes with clean, freſh, 


/ 
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Plant Ranunculuſes and Anemones, = 
I be ranunculuſes and anemones ſhould alſo be planted 
in beds and borders of light dry earth, for a wet ſoil would 


— 2 
— — 88 
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* 
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1 be apt to rot theſe roots: —let the beds be three or four 
\ feet wide, finiſhed a little rounding, with a ſmooth even 
ſurface. | | | | 


Let the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots be planted in beds 
For the convenience of protecting them in winter, and alſo 
in the ſpring, when they are in bloom. Wy | 
In planting theſe roots, let the ſame diſtance and manner 

be obſerved as in laſt month. Rs | 

+ But if you plant them in the borders, let them moſt ge- 
nerally be put in ſmall patches, four or five roots in 
each, and the patches may be three or four to five or ſix 
feet diſtant. „ | 
 _  PTheſeroots ſhould not be planted more than two inches 
5 N Auriculas in Pots. | 2 
I he choiceſt kinds of auriculas in pots, and the carna- 
tion layers which were planted in ſmall pots, ſhould now, 
if not before done, be placed in ſome warm ſituation ; 
and would be of material benefit, if they could he occa- 
ſionally guarded from exceſſive rains, ſnow, and froſt, 
when either happens. | - F 
Ihe pots may at this time be placed or plunged cloſe 
together, in a garden-frame, if not done laſt month; and 
when the weather is unfavourable, let the plants be defend- 
ed by putting on the glaſſes. „ 
hBut where there is no frame and glaſſes, the pots may be 
ſet cloſe together, in a raiſed bed of dry ſoil; or if very : 
light dry earth, may plunge the pots; then, where con- 
venient, may place low hoop-bends, &c. arch-ways acroſs ; 
and ſo cover with mats, in bad weather, as above. 
Let theſe plants, in dry open weather, be conſtantly 
uncovered, day and night. 1 | 7275 


—— 


Where there are no proper conveniences of ſhelter, as 
above, place the pots in ſome warm border, &c. near a 
ſouth wall; and the pots of auriculas in particular may, 
occafiohally in exceſſive wet or ſnowy weather, be laid 

donn on one fide, under the wall, to preſerve them 
more effectually from damage by too great moiſture; and 
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the carnations continued in a fimilar fituation, but the 
pots not laid down, the plants not being fo liable to injury 
from exceſſive wet. 15 


Seedling Flowers. DE 

The boxes or pots of ſeedling lowers ſhould be removed 
to a warm fituation the beginning of this month, provided 
it was not done in October. | 
If theſe boxes or pots are plunged in a dry warm border, 
it will ſecure the young bulbs or other plants the better 
from hard froſts; and when the weather proves very ſevere, 
it will be adviſable alſo to cover them with long litter or 
with mats; or any. in beds may alſo have ſimilar ocea- 
ſional protection. | 2 TE 


Prune Flowering Shrubs, and dig the rubber. 


Prune flowering ſhrubs and evergreens, and dig the 
fhirubbery-ground between and about the plants. 


Cut our from theſe ſhrubs, or ow as required; any” 
100ts. of laſt ſummer's 


very long rambling and rude 
growth, alſo diſorderly low ſtragglers, and reduce to 


order any very irregular-growing nain branches; and cut. 


out caſual dead wood; or where the general branches of 
any particular ſhrubs grow in a very confuſed rambling 
irregularity, ſhould give them a little orderly pruning, as 


may ſeem neceffary, whereby.to reduce the head to a ſome- 


what regular form. 


Let none of the branches of two or more ſhrubs interfere. 
or mix together ; but let every plant be kept ſingle, which 


is always more pleaſing to the eye, except in ſuch com- 
partments where it is deſigned any ſhall form a thickety 
growth, and overſpread the ground, 1 
When the ſhrubs are pruned, let the ſhrubbery-ground 
be then neatly digged one ſpade deep, and take up all 
ſuckers fent up from the roots of the ſhrubs. 80 


Planting hardy Floavering Shrubs and Evergreens. N 


Planting may ſtill be continued in open weather among 
all the hardy kinds of flowering ſhrubs and trees, for fur- 
niſhing the ſhrubbery compartments. es. 9067 

Such as roſes, honeyſuckles, ſyringas, lilacs, and la- 


burnums,. hypericums, euonymus, dog-woods, azaleas, 


2. D 3 
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mezereons, meſpiluſes, | e.; and may alſo plant bladder- 


ſena, ſcorpion- ſena, althæa- frutex, and ſpirza-frutex, 


double flowering cherry, white and yellow jaſmines, ſu- 
machs, acacias, bignonia, and Guelder-roſe, and all other 
hardy deciduous ſhrubs and trees; likewiſe moſt ſorts of 
hardy evergreens, as in October, nan 
Planting in pots may alſo now be performed to any 
_ defirable ornamental flowering ſhrubs of moderate growth, 
to place in fore courts or any principal compartments 
when in flower; and ſome to force in hot-honſes for early 
flowering, ſuch as roſes, &c, 


Planting Foreſt and Ornamental 7 rect. 


Foreſt and ornamental trees of all kinds may now be 
taken up and planted in all places where required; there 
are a great variety of theſe ſorts, both of the deciduous and 
evergreen tribe, for which ſee the Catalogues. 


Let them be digged up for planting with their full ſpread 
of roots, and only trim broken or ſtraggling parts thereof; 


prune off ſtrong ſhoots from the ſides of the ſtem, and any 
irregularity of the head; or in the deciduous kinds in par- 
_ ticular, large and ſpreading heads may be reduced mode- 
rately. or more or leſs in ſome proportion to the ſize of 
the ſtem and expanſion of the roots, carefully preſerving 
the top leading ſhoots entire. . | 8 
Then let them be planted in the order explained in the 
Pleaſure Garden for March; ſee alſo the general method of 
tree-planting in October, &c.; and as ſoon as planted, let 
ſuch tall and full headed trees, in expoſed ſituations, as 
ſeem to need ſupport, have each one or more ſtakes, and 
their ſtems faſtened thereto, in order to ſecure them againſt 
impetuous winds, | 0 | 


| The Care of new-plantsd Trees. : 


Take care now, if froſts ſhould ſet in ſevere, to protect 
the roots of the choicer ſorts of new planted ſhrubs and 
trees, by laying ſtrawy mulch on the ſurface of the ground; 
but this is more particularly to be underitood of the more 
curious or tender kinds; but would alſo be beneficial to 
IP 2, ĩͤ on nny 555 335 | 
Likewiſe place ſtakes to ſecure tall new planted trees and 
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ſhrubs as ſtand in need of ſupport, eſpecially thoſe in ex- 
poſed ſituations; and this ſhould not be omitted in proper 
time, it being materially neceſſary; becauſe, while the 
wind has power to rock them and diſturb the roots, it 

retards their ſtriking freſh root firmly, in their emiſſion 
of new fibres; but being ſecured with ſtakes, they will 
{trike ſooner and more effectually. | 

Therefore let a ſtout ſtake be drove on to every buch 
new- planted tree or ſhrub which the wind has evidently 
much power over, either by their tall growth or large head, 
and let the principal ftem be tied to the ſtake in a neat t and 
ſecure manner, 


Cape #1 Plants in Poti. 


Plants in pots, both ſurubby and herbaceous kinds, 
ſhould now, if not done, be removed to a warm dry fitu- 
ation for the winter, when ſome may be plunged in the 
ground, the be*ter to guard the roqts from froſt ; and others 
of a more tender nature placed in frames, & c. to have oc: 
caſional covering in ſevere weather. 


Grafi-Wa: Is and Laren. 


Where any principal gr. ſs con;partment was omitted 

having a final cloſe mowing laſt month, it mould now be 
done, cutting as cloſe and even as poſhble. 
The principal graſs- lawns, &ec. which are kept in a 
cloſe even bottom, ſhould, in open dry weather, be occa- 
fionally poled and rolled, both to ſcatter and elear up the 
the worm-caſt earth on the ſurface, where confiderably 
abounding; and to preſerve a firm cloſe ſward; ung, 
for the occaſion of poling, a long, taper, pliable pole, in 
a dry day, ſweeping it cloſe along the graſs ſurface, in 
order to break and ſcatter the worm-caſts about; and the 
graſs ſhould afterwards, when moderately dry, be rolled 
with a wooden or ſome other roller; which will render the 
ſurface firm, ſmooth, and clean, for the ſcattered wornr- 
caſts will all ſtick to the roller, 

Now alfo let the graſs be thoroughly cleared every-where 
from the fallen leaves of trees; and as theſe are now moſtly 
all down, let them be cleared away in every part of the 
garden lawns, plats, and walks, before they rot in heaps, 
which would greatly deface the graſs ſurface. 
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| Orauel- Walli, 


SGravel- walks ſhould ſtill be kept in ſome decently neat 
order; well cleared from weeds; occaſionally ſwept and 
rolled; and let moſs be deſtroyed as well as poſſible; for 
now it will, in ſome moiſt or ſhady walks, ſpread apace, 
this being the time of its growth. n ; 
A general rolling to gravel-walks, occaſionally, in dry 
open weather, is fill neceſſary at this ſeaſon, once a week 
or fortnight, whereby to preſerve the ſurface cloſe, firm, 
and even: and contributes, in ſome degree, to the pre- 
vention cf moſs ſpreading in ſuch walks, where it is apt 
c | bh 
Some people break up their gravel-walks at this ſeaſon, 
and throw the gravel up in ridges, to lie in that form all 
Winter, intendingly for the extirpation of - weeds, &c. 
but is not conſiderably effectual, and I, at any rate, think 
it bas rot only a difagreeable appearance in general, but 
the practice alſo renders the walks unſerviceable at a time 
when a !oot can hardly be ſet with pleaſure in any other 
Part of the garden.—See' March and April. 
* 25 ä | We, | WS ws - 
"' , Digging the Shrubberies, and preparing for Planting. _ 
Forward now, in open weather, all neceſſary digging 
in the different ſhrubbery compartments. - „ 
Let this be done in particular among the ſhrubs of everx 
| kind. that ſtand diſtant, or not in a thickety growth to 
6 covxer the ground: for, by digging between the ſhrubs, it 
| more efſectually deſtroys all remaining weeds, encourages 
; the plants, and the ground will lie clean, and appear neat 
i all winter: r E 2 V 
Ihhis is alſo a moſt proper time to forward the prepara- 
tion of ground intended for any new plantations of ſhrubs, 
cc. either in the preſent ſeaſon, or following ſpring.  * 


©, Rex and Thrift. 


be planted, where wanting. | | 


Now is allo a good time to mend box and thrift- 


edpings, where there are any gaps. or uneven places; 
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or alſo to take up, flip, and re- plant darge old edgings.— 
See October. 


Tranſplant Suckers for Propagation. | 


4 "> 


Take up ſuckers. of roles and lilacs, and of various 
other ſhrubs, to plant for propagating the reſpective ſorts; 
plant them in nurſery- rows, where they will make proper 
plants in one or two years time, and may then' be tranſ- 
planted into the clumps or borders, 


Care of Beds of Hyacinths and 7. wipe, Vote 


Take care now of the beds of the choiceſt Kinds, of hy- 
acinths, tulips, ranunculuſes, and anemone roots; and, 
where accommodated with proper conveniences, it would 
be adviſable to give occaſional covering in bad wea- 
ther. 

The moſt curious ſorts of theſe roots newly ofanted, in 
ſeparate beds by themſelves, might be very ſerviceably 
Protected occafionally, by a low awning of boop-arches 
and mats, or other covering, intimated in December, 
which would defend them in ſome beneficial degree, in 
time of. exceſſive froſt, &c. in preventing its acceſs ſo 
fully to affect the new planted roots ſo materially as if who 
ty open to the inclement weather. 


oh Preparing Compoſts fer F. n N 2 ok 
Begin now, where not done before, to break up and turn 


the heaps of compoſt deſigned forflower-beds and pots, & c.; 
let the clods be well — and all the- PU Werle ; 


mixed. 

Likewiſe provide e for bin Sone con- 
fiſting of good, mellow, light earth, light top- ſpit loam, and. 
rotten dung, blending the whole together in a heap or 
ridge in a place open to the ſun and free air, 70 have all 
ponble benefit thereof. 


Planting ond coding "SEN | 


Hedge-planting may till be performed in moſt of the 
deciduous kinds, as hawthorn, elm,. beech, hornbeam, 
privet, &c.; and any hedges of theſe forts, omitted Sy. 
ping * r ne be done. 
2D 5 
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THE NURSERY, 


of — 


px the- beginning, or ſome time in this month, fnith all 

the principal nurſery- tranſplanting that is to be done be- 

fore ſpring, both in the full ground, and in pots; but par- 

ticularly the more tender and curious plants; though the 

more hardy ſorts of trees and ſhrubs may be tranſplanted 
1774 time 1 in this and next month in open weather, 


Preparation, for New Plantations. 


Continue to dig and trench the ground where any new 
nurſery-plantations are to be made, in this and next month, 
and in February vr March, and the ground will be finely 
1 mellowed by that time. 
=” - Manuring the Ground, 


- Where dung is wanted in any exhauſted part of the 
| Lars, where new plantations of young nurſery trees are 
intended, take advantage of dry days, or froſty weather, 
and wheel it in accordingly: on the reſpective places, 
ſpreading it equally over the ſurfacetwo or three inches 
| thick, or more, and then trenched in regularly one ſpade 
deep; which will prove materially beneficiat to the future 
young plantation. 


- 


7 


_ Digging F RENO N. * Rows, 


eee the digging between the rows of all ſuch young 
trons and ſhruds as are not for tranſplanting the ſame year; 
it will more effectually deſtroy all ſurface weeds, be bene- 
ficial to the plants, and the compartments will remain clean 
and agreeably neat _ cent re the winter and fol- | 
Mees ſpring. 

HOT: ont 9: Pruning Trees and Shrubs. 


b Phong may now be performed i in deciduous trees. and 
ſkrubs where neceſſary ; ſuch as trimming up the ſtems of 
foreſt and ornamental trees, &c. ; and to prune any ram- 

pant out-growing ſhoots of the head; likewiſe to * oc- 
| n fimilar pruning to SEAS. ſhrubs, 
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The Care of new-planted Trees. 


Give occaſional ſupport to tall hew-planted trees, that 
are in expoſcd ſituations, let them be ſtaked and tied 
up, to ſecure them from being blown to one fide by violent 
winds. | ; | 

Likewiſe give attention in proper time to protect from 
froſt the roots of the more tender and choicer kinds of 
ſmall young new-planted trees and ſhrubs, in the full 
ground, both of evergreens and others. e Nene, 

For the protection of theſe kinds, let ſome dry mulch, 

or ſhort littery dung, be laid a good thickneſs over the 

| ſurface of the earth between the plants, which will binder | 
the froſt from entering to their roots ſo fully as if wholly - 
expoled, 5 1 AR * FIDLI00% 
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| Protefling Seedling and er Poe 


The young tenderiſh ſeedling exotic plants in beds a 
ſhould now be ſheltered in ſharp froſty weather; this lf 
may be done by an awning of ſome low hoop-benct Jt 
arches. placed acroſs the beds; and when the froſt is J 
very ſevere. cover over. with ſome good thick mats, &. 

Or, in ſevere weather, you may lay ſome light ſub- 
ſtance,. ſuch as fern, or -peas-ſtraw, about their ſtems and 
their tops, obſerving to take this away as ſoon as the froſt © 
breaks, u+ eie AN ROE * 
Let all plants in pots be alſo very well ſecured from 
froſt. / | | = | 

To protect the roots more effectually of all kinds of | 

hardy ſhrubs and plants in pots, which remain in the open © I 

air, it would now be proper to plunge the pots to their 
riqns in a dry warm lying ſpot of grounBeg. 

But the more curious and tenderer kinds of young ever- - {1 

greens, and other tender plants in pots, ſhould' now. he ge- [| 

nerally removed into ſome place of occaſional: ſhelter for | 

the winter; either in frames to be protected from froſt 

with glaſſes and other covering in very ſevere weather, or 

| under ſome awning to be defended with garften-mats, &c. 
BY on fimilar occaſions, | e 
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Gencral Care of Green-Houſe Plants. 


CONTINUE careful attention to your green-houſe 
plants in general, now all houſed for the winter; they 
will require admiſſions of freth air every mild day; occa- 
ſional gentle watering, and protection from froſt and other 
inclement weather. C 
When the weather is temperately mild and calm, let 
ſome of the lights or glaſs-ſaſhes be opened moderately 
every day, about nine or ten o'clock in the morning, to 
admit freſh air; obſerving to open them ſooner or later, 
and leſs or more, according to the temperature of the day, 
or whether cloudy or funny; for they muſt be allowed a 
plentiful ſupply of free air daily, at all favourable oppor- 
tunities in moderate weather; being careful to ſhut the 
windows cloſe in due time in the afternoon or towards the 
evening, about three or four o'clock, or ſooner, if the air 
changes very cold, or a ſharp cutting wind; and in which 
it will not be proper to open at all; and never admit air 
in very foggy or raw cold damp weather, 
Iff froſt ſhould happen and continue in the day, do not 
admit air, unleſs a warm ſun and calm weather, and tbe 
froſt but moderate, when you may open a little occaſion- 
ally for two or three hours in the middle of the day; but 
if froſty and chudy, keep all cloſe; and if a very rigor- 
ous froſt, make moderate tires, as directed in December and 
JJV. . ĩ , ͤ y ĩ DI T6 
Watering to theſe exotics of this department will ſtill 
de required occaſionally in a moderate degree, but princi- 
ally in mild temperate weather, and preferably in the 
* been dn of a funny day; having particular attention to 
give it only where you ſhall ſee neceſſary, and always 
with ſome cautious moderation, ſo as never to over water 
at this ſeaſon, nor any time during the winter. 
Where the leaves of oranges or other plants have 
contracted foulneſs in any great degree, let them be 
cleancd, 1 85 | Fes 189 ob 
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Examine the pots occaſionally; if the earth cruſts or 
binds much at top, let it be looſened a ſmall depth, 
Where any decayed ſhoots caſually occur, prune them 
on as ſoon as obſerved; likewiſe pick off. all decayed 
eaves. 8 8 
Where any myrtles or other of the hardier kinds of 
green-houſe plants are in frames or glaſs-pits, give mode- 
rate air on mild days, and occaſional very gentle water 
ings; ſhut the glaſſes cloſe every evening, and cold wea- 
ther; and if froſty or very cold, cover the glaſſes at nights; 
likewiſe, in ſevere froſts, apply a lining of litter, or mode- 
rately warm dung on the outſide behind, &c. 7 


3; 4ailk 
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THE HOT-HOUSE. 
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Pine- Apples, | - : 
PHE ne- apple plants, it may be ſuppoſed, have been 
moſt generally placed in their reſpective winter bark- 
beds, which were adviſed to be renewed. laſt. month to a 
proper degree of heat; but if any were then omitted, let it 
now be done as ſoon as poſhble :—and their further 
chief care at this ſeaſon is to continue making the 
fires regularly every evening and cold mornings, and 
never too ſtrong; in mild open weather the fires need 
only be made at nights; and occaſionally in cold morn- 
ings; but in ſevere froſts a moderate fire muſt be kept 
night and day; the bark-bed baving been renewed in Oc- 
tober, or early in this month, will continue in an-ehgible 
degree of regular heat, without requiring any further 
aſſiſtance, all this and the next mont 
And you muſt alſo obferve to give the plants water oc- 
caſionally, according as the earth in the pots ſeems to need a 
+ refreſhment of moiſture ; but let the water be always ap- 
plied very moderately at this ſeaſon; and in which gene- 
rally obſerve the intimations mentioned in January, &c.; 
for the pines, and other tendereſt exotics, plunged in 
wide bark · beds. | - | SES 
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Likewiſe to give occaſional very moderate admiſſions of 
freſh air in a mild calm ſun-ſhining day, from about ten or 
eleven to two o'clock; but if the weather changes cloudy 
or cold, ſhut all cloſe. 1 SU 


Care of the young Pines, 


Ihe young pines in ſucceſſion-houſes or pits muſt have 

the ſame care as above, ſupporting a good bark-bed” heat, 
and fires every evening and cold mornings, and at other 
times occaſionally, as above intimated; with a moderate 
ſhare of freſh air in fine ſunny days; and ſometimes a 
very gentle watering, not often. | | 
But ſuch of the young pines as are placed for the winter 
in dung or bark-beds, made in pits or glaſs-caſes, detached 
from the main ſtoves, &c. and without ilues for fire-heat, 
muſt now be treated with great care; that is, the glaſſes 


0 | » muſt be well covered every night, and in bad weather, with 
ſome good thick mats, &c. 


_ * Likewiſe, the outſide of the frame ſhould be lined 
quite round, a tolerable thickneſs, with ſome warmiſh 
ſtrawy dung, waſte hay, or dry ſtrawy ſtable. litter; this 
will preſerve the heat, and prevent the froſt from entering 


%, 


the fides of the frame, | 8 5 
The ſides of the bed ſhould alſo be laid round with dry 
ſtable litter. . | PET: x) 

But it muſt be obſerved, that ſuch of. theſe pine-beds as 
are made in detached pits, unfurniſhed with flues for fire- 
heat, and that the beds are made of dung and tan to- 
gether, and ſometimes with dung only, the heat will not 
be of ſuch duration as beds wholly cf tan; and therefore 
muſt be often examined: when it is found that the bed 
declines in heat, it muſt be renewed,. by adding a ſtrong 
lining of more new horſe-dung to its ſides; and this is to 
be repeated during the winter feaſon, as often as it ſhall 
be found neceſſary; but as ſometimes theſe beds for young 
pines are made entirely of hot dung, detachedly, not in any 

pit, but wholly on the level ground, and. defended with a 
deep garden-trame and glaſſes, it will be likewiſe adviſable, 
in times of ſevere weather, to line the outſides with hot 
dung, for there muſt be a due portion of heat continued 
regularly in the beds. | 


/ 


The plants in the above beds muſt be allowed but very 
moderate quantities of water, at any one time in this 
ſeaſon, | | | 1 

But ſuch detached pits as are furniſhed with flues to 
convey internal heat by firesſhould have moderate fires 
made every evening, &c. 


| General Care of the Hot- Houſe. 


As to the general care of the hot-houſe at this ſeaſon, 


both for pines and for the various other exotics contained 


therein, take the following hints: | | 
The bark-bed having been renewed laſt month, or be- 


ginning of this, with an ample ſupply of freſh tan, will 


now, as before intimated, be in a high ſtate of proper 


heat. No augmentation or culture-will be now required 


in that part; but the principal care is to ſupport proper 


fire heat, and to give moderate air, and water occaſionally. 
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We muſt be careful to ſupport a moderate Kre bea 


every night, by making the fire ſoon after ſun-ſet, and 


maintained till nine or ten at night, ſufficient to warm 
the internal air till morning, when alſo, in cold wea- 
ther, continue a moderate fire; having always a thermo- 
meter in this department to direct the degree of fire-heat.— 
See December. ; | 1 : 
In ſunny calm mild days, admit a moderate portion. of 
freſh air a few hours, by drawing open ſome of the ſaſhes, 
but ſhut cloſe, if the air changes cloudy or cold. | 
Give alſo moderate ſupplies of water occafionally to the 
plants in general when it ſhall ſeem neceſſary ; obſerv- 
ing the difference between the woody and ſucculent tribe; 
in watering always give it very ſparingly to the latter; as 
explained in January and February, &c, A | 
Keep the | anne plants as clean as poſſible in their 
leaves, &c. from duſt, and any other foulneſs they may 


contract; and take off decayed leaves and other caſual - 


declining parts that occur. 
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Cauli mower Plants, Ir & 
Lore over your cauliflower plants which are in. "DRY 
and pick off all decayed leaves, as they: appear on 
them, 405 they are hurtful to the plants. 

Every day when the weather is mild and dry, let the 

; Yorte be taken off, that the plants may have the free air; 

ut let the lights de put on every night. | 

When the weather is very wet, keep the lights over 
them; but at the ſame time, if mild, let them be raiſed 

upon props two or three inches, at the back of the 

frames, to let in a large portion of air to the plants. 

In ſevere froſty weather, keep the plants conftantly co- 
-vered with the glaſſes, and other covering (ſuch as mats, 
ſtraw, fern, or other long litter) will 115 be very neceſ- 
fary to lay over the glafſes, and apply long litter alſo 
round the outſides of the frames, when the froſt is very 
rigorous. - 

The cauliflower plants under hand or bell-glaſſes muſt 
alſo be treated as above. Let the glaſſes be either ſet off 
in mild dry days, or tilt them three or four inches on the 

ſouth fide, to remain ſo day and night, in moderate open 

weather; or in very fine days taken quite off, but put over 
again in the evening; and always kept cloſe down in 
froſty or very cold cutting weather. 

If any cauliflower plants are in beds under hoop arches, 
For oceaſional flielter of mats, let theſe be drawn over in 
cold nights, but taken off every day, in moderate weather, 
and never wholly covered in the day time, when the wea- 
ther is open; or if rather a cold northerly wind, may 
throw the mats up only in front; but kept conftantly co- 

vered i in very rigorous froſt. 

Likewiſe, if any were — vnde warm walls, it 
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will be adviſable in hard froſts to defend them with 
long litter fhaken over them lightly. 


Care of Lettuce Plants, and Sowing Lettuce Seed. 


The lettuce plants which are in frames ſhould be unco- 


vered every dry and mild day, for theſe plants muſt have 


the open air at all opportunities, | 

When the weather happens to be very wet, keep the 
glaſſes over the plants, and raiſe them behind ſeveral inches, 
to admit a large ſhare of free air: let the glaſſes be kept 


cloſe every cold night ; but in quite mild dry weather, let 


the glaſſes be off every day. _. 

Let all decayed leaves be taken off theſe leaves as often 
as they appear, and keep them free from weeds. _ 

Ia froſty weather, let the plants be well protected by 
keeping the glaſſes on, or a covering of mats over them. 
And when the froſt is very rigorous, add alſo an*additionat 
covering of long litter over the glafſes or mats, &c. 

You may now ſow a ſmall portion of lettuce ſeed in 
open weather, on a warm ſouth border: if any of them 
ſucceed, they will be uſeful in the ſpring ; and if you ſow 
a ſimilar quantity twice in the month, you will have the 
greater chance of ſucceſs; though there is but little depen- 
dance of more than a thin ſtraggling crop from. theſe 
ſowings. „ 5 


. Small Sallad Herbs. | 
Continue to ſow the ſeveral ſorts of ſmall ſallad once in 


ten days or a fortnight, that there may be a proper ſupply 


for the table, as often as it is required. W 

The ſorts are muſtard, creſſes, raddiſh, and rape: you 
may alſo ſow ſome lap cabbage lettuce, to cut while young, 

like the creſſes and muſtard, ce. 422009 
Let theſe ſeeds be ſown now in a ſloping bed of light 
earth under a frame and glaſſes, or in a hiot-bed, as men- 
tioned in November; but at this ſeaſon, not to cover the 
N deeper wich earth, than juſt as much as will hide 
them. E | | 3 at) 

In general keep the glaſſes over them; but give air to 
the plants every day when the weather is mild, efpecially 
in hot-beds, otherwiſe they will be apt to fog; raiſing 
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the glaſſes moderately on props : : or, occafionally, the plants 
may have the full air in the middle of a very dry mild day; 
but be ſure to keep the glaſſes cloſe over them in cold 
weather, and every night; and when ſharp weather, 5 
cover alſo with mats or long litter. 

In froſty or very cold weather, theſe ſeeds muſt 8 
Iy be ſown in a flight hot-bed.—See Nen and an, 


Sono Radifh-Seed. 5 


. the latter end of this month, if the weather 
is open and dry, you may ſow a few ſhort - top ien 
to come in early! in the ſpring. 
However, as there is but little dependance on this fow- 
ing, it is only advifed to ſow a few to take their chance 
for a trial; and if they ſucceed they will come in for 
drawing in March, &c.; let the ſeed be. ſown in a dry 
fouth border of light earth, under a_wall, &c. and rake 
it in fully and regular; and as ſoon. as ſowed, cover 
the ſurface with ſtraw, fern, or other dry long litter, one 
or two inches thick, to remain conſtantly till the plants 
come up, which alſo cover every night and in froſty wea- 
ther, but uncovered in mild days,—See January and Fe- 
$ruary, 
But. where. radiſhes are deſired very early, you may, 
about the middle or towards the latter end of this month, 
ſow ſome radilh ſeed in frames, or in a hot- bed. 
: The beſt ſort for this purpoſe is the EO: hort-topped 
fradiſh. 
Soy the ſeed pretty thick, and cover it with earth about 
balf an inch deep; put on the glaſſes; and when the 
plants appear, let them have plenty of air, by taking the 
glaſſes off every day when the weather is mild, or by raiſ- 
ing them behind two or three inches with brope.—sce Ja- 
_ | 


Carrots. 


Where young carrots are defired early, you may now, 
if dry open weather, and if not done laſt month, dig part 
of a warm border, and ſow ſome carrot- ſeed, to try the 
chance of having a few to come in forward. 

This 1 be done any time in the month, when the 
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weather is mild and dry, obſerving to ſow the ſeed pretty 
thick, and immediately rake it in evenly: and in hard 

froſty weather, may cover with any light long litter. 
ift the weather proves any thing favourable now and 
after Chriſtmas, there will be a chance of having from this 
ſowing a few young carrots pretty early, though not to be 
much depended on; but it only a few ſucceed, they will 
be acceptable for early'drawing in May, 

| | Peas. 


When the weather is open, let a compartment of good 
mellow ground in a warm fituation be got ready for ſome 
more peas, to ſucceed the former ſowings; or, where none 
was fowed before, this is a proper ſeaſon to ſow a princi- 
pal firſt crop. 3 2g 

Let the ground be regularly digged a common ſpade 
deep, and leave the ſurface even; then draw ſome drills 
two feet and a half or a yard diſtant, or three feet and a 
half aſunder, if intended to allow them ſticks, and ſcatter 
the peas therein pretty thick, and cover them over an inch, 
or about an lach and half deep with earth. | 

The hotſpar peas are ſtill the propereſt to be ſown at 
this ſeaſon for any general crop, and you may ſow them 
any time this month, when the weather is mild; but to 
ſucceed thoſe ſown.the former month, the middle of this 
month is the proper ſeaſon for that work, or may ſow ſome 
at the beginning, and more towards the latter end of 
the month, for the greater chance of ſucceſs, and may 
alſo, about the middle or latter end of this month, fow 
the firſt crop of marrowfat peas in drills three feet and a 
half aſunder. | 

If you have peas any a little advanced above ground, 
you ſhould draw ſome earth lightly to their ſtems, to 
protect them from froſt and cold cutting winds, and to 
improve their growth. | 


Let this be done in a dry mild day, and let the earth be 


broken fine before you draw it up to the plants. 
| Beans, | 
About the beginning or towards the middle of this 
month, prepare alſo ſome ground, in a ſheltered ſituation, 
for a fucceflional crap of ſmall and middling beans. 


It you have not planted any before, let fore be planted 


% 
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the beginning of the month; but if they are to ſucceed the 
former plantation, the middle of. the month will be time 
enough; or it will effect a regular ſucceſſion, if a few are 
planted. both at the beginning and towards the latter end 
Let ſome, of the mazagan beans be planted now for a 
full crop; alſo.a good crop of long-pods and broad Spa- 


in earlier, and the others will ſucceed them regularly. 


three inches diſtant in the row, and about half that in depth, 
the ſmall beans; the others not leſs than three inches apart; 


plant the beans about two inches deep in the ground. — 
dee October and November, & c. VVV 

If you have beans up, let care be taken to guard them 
from froſt, by drawing earth up to their ſtems as they 
advance in height; obſerving to do it in open weather and 
a dry mild day, and when the ſurface of the earth is alſo 
tolerably dry. 5 : Ip | 
About the middle of this month you may plant ſome 
large beans, ſuch as the Sandwich, Windfor, and Toker 
| beans; they will come in at a right time to ſucceed the 

ſmaller and middling-fized beans which were planted the 
beginning or middle of the month. ; 4 

Theſe large beans muſt be planted in rows three feet 
aſunder, at ire or four inches diſtant from each other in 
the rows, and only about two inches deep, at this ſeaſon. 
If any ſmall beans were ſown thick for tranſplanting, 


ſown for the ſame purpoſe.— See October and November. 


Celery. 


Take advantage of the firſt dry and mild day to earth 
up the celery that requires it; and ſee that the plants are 
tolerably dry before you begin eartbing. PS 

Break the earth ſmall, and let it be laid up to the plants, 
with: care not to break the leaves or bury the hearts. 

, Obſerve, if poſſible, to earth up the plants within four 
or five inches of their tops, to guard them from the froſt, 
and to blanch them a good leng tn. 


— 


niſh beans. for a general ſupply; the mazagans will come 


Theſe beans ſhould be planted in rows, about two or 


and let the rows be two feet and a half aſunder, and 


defend them in froſty weather: and ſome may now be 
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long litter, or ſuch as peas. ſtraw, fern, or the like. 


the ground from being frozen; then you can take up the 


together'a 


| blanch or whiten them of a proper length, and to preſerve 
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If ſevere froſty weather ſets in, it will be proper to cover 
ſome of your beſt celery plants for preſent uſe with f. 10me 


This will protect the plants from froſt, and will en 


plants without difficulty, when they are wanted for the 
kitchen ; or, at the approach of rigorous weather, may dig 

up a quantity, and carry into ſome covered ſhed, or dry 
cellar, or any convenient apartment; and laid in earth, 
ſand, or covered with long litter, they will be ready for uſe, 


Endive. 


If the weather is mild and dry, you continue to tie 
up ſome of the largeſt endive plants, to blanch them. 

This ſhould be done when the leaves of the plants are 
quite dry, otherwiſe they will rot in the heart. The leaves 
ſhould be gathered up evenly in the hand, and then tied 
Fittle above the middle of the plant. 4, oF | 

But if the weather is very wet or froſty, theſe ines | 
ſo tied up being very apt to rot in the heart, may take 
the opportunity of the firſt dry and mild day to draw; up 
ſome af the fineſt plants, and managed as directed in the 
laſt month, planting or placing them into the {ide of a 
ridge of earth, either in a dry ſhed, or in frames; by which 
practice you may always blanch enough for the ere of 
a family.— See Novenber and January. 


8 
Earth up cardoons finally, if not done laſt month, to 


them from froſt. 

This work ſhould be done the beginning of the month, 
if the weather is mild and dry, obſerving to tie their 
leaves evenly together with hay bands; then let the earth 
be well broken and laid up round each plant. 

Theſe plants ſhould now be earthed up tolerably high 
towards their tops, if poſſible; and in ſevere weather fone 
dry litter may be laid up round the beſt plants, which will 
keep the froſt out; or ſome of the belt plants may be laid 
down horizontally, to be more conveniently. en 
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Y Artichokes, 1 (1 Y 


Where the artichokes were not landed up the lat 
month, that work ſhould be done, if poſſible, the beginning 
of this : or let ſome litter be laid over them. 

Firſt cut off the large leaves cloſe to the ſurface of the 
ground, and clear them away; then let the earth be ridged 
up regularly over the rows of the plants in the manner 

mentioned in laſt month. 7 | oo 
But if the ground is frozen hard, ſo that you cannot dig 
between, or that you have not time to earth them, 901 
having cut away the diet leaves, as above, let ſome 
mulchy dry litter be laid cloſe about all wal 1 ſeparately, 
to protect them from the effects of the froſt; and if the 
froſt ſets. in rigorous, draw the litter quite over their tops; 
being ſure to remove it when the froſt breaks. | 


Muſhrooms, 


Nov take good care of the muſhroom-beds, to defend 
them effectually from froſt and wet, by continuing a good 
covering of clean dry ſtraw conſtantly over the beds, not 
leſs than a foot in thickneſs; and generally over the ſtraw 
covering ſpread ſome large garden-mats, which will throw 
the falling wet off more quickly and effectual, as well as 
prove a greater ſecurity, againſt froſt or very cold weather, 
After heavy rains or ſnow, let the beds be examined; 
and if you find the covering next the bed wet, let the wet 
ſtraw be directly removed, and ſome dry applied in its 
place.— See September. . |; 


Hot-Bed to farce Aſparagus. 


Make a hot-bed to plant aſparagus where it is required 
early, for winter and early ſpring ſupply. | : 
Prepare a quantity of freſh horſe ſtable dung for that pur- 
pofe, by throwing it up in a heap for ten or twelve days 
before you make the bed; in that time it will be in right 
order. 175 | | Eos 
With this prepared dung make the hot-bed three feet 
and a half high, and two or three inches wider than the 
frame on every fide; when the bed is made, level the top, 
and put on the earth; but you are not, as yet, to put on 
the frame till the violent heat ſubſides. 
The earth muſt be laid an equal depth all over the top 
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of the bed, about ſix inches thick on every part, and the 
ſurface made perfectly even, banking up ſome moiſt ſoil 


round the outſide to keep up the earth. When this is done, 


and having previouſly procured the proper aſparagus plants 
of three years old, to the amount of ſeveral hundred for 


each three: light frame (ſee February), they are to be immedi- 


ately planted cloſe to each other upon the ſurface of the 
earth ; for in the culture of forced aſparagus ſhould both 
plant very cloſe, and take immediate advantage of planting 
the bed, whereby to have its whole heat fromthe beginnings 

Firſt, at one end of the bed let a ſmall ridge of earth be 
raiſed croſſways upon the ſurface, about four or five inches 
high; this done, get the roots, and begin to place them 


either entirely on the ſurface, or, making ſmall openings, 


the lower ends of the roots may be introduced two or 
three inches, though they are more commonly placed 
wholly on the top of the earth, for fear of their having 
too much heat below at firſt, and that they may be more 
conventently placed as cloſe as poſſible; obſerving to place 
the firſt courſe of plants very cloſe together, againſt the a- 


bove little ridge of earth, adding ſome earth to the bottom 


part of each courſe or layer of roots; and ſo proceed, laying 
or placing them one againſt another, as cloſe as you poſſibly 
can put them, from one end to the other of the bed,” with 
the crowns upright, all of an equal height: do not, how- 
ever, place the plants quite out to the full extent of the bed, 
but leave about the breadth of two or three inches all the 
way on each fide and end, in order that there may be room 
to bank up ſome more earth alſo againſt the outſide roots. 

Having placed the plants, let ſome moiſt earth be 


banked up againſt the outſide roots on each fide of the bed, 
as juſt above hinted. | 


Then having in readineſs at hand a quantity of good 
mellow light earth, with which the crowns of the roots are 
to be covered: obſerving to lay the earth equally all over 
them about two inches thick, which concludes the work 
for the preſent. The bed is to remain in this manner un- 
til the aſparagus begins to appear through the covering of 
earth; then lay.on another parcel of earth the depth of 
three or four inches; ſo that, in the whole, there may be 


the depth of at leaſt five or fix inches of earth over the 
crowns of the roots. : | 


When this is done, then prepare to put en the frames 


PY 
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and glaſſes; or if a ſtrong extenſive bed of great heat, delay 
putting on the frames and glaſſes finally, till the buds begin 
to appear through the ſecond ſtratum or earth, 5 
For as the bed, if of the above ſubſtance, continues a 
conſiderable time of a ſtrong heat, if the frames, &c. are 
put on too ſoon, would draw the heat to endanger ſcorch- 
ing or ſteam ſcalding the roots; but if heavy rains or ſnow 
ſhould happen, may either put on the frame, or throw 


| fonally, = | | 
But, in the above caſe, before you put on the above 
10 laſt parcel of earth, firſt fix ſome thick ſtraw- bands 
il round the upper part of the bed, to ſecure the earth from 


upon. This is to be done in the following manner: let 
ſome bands of ſtraw be made about three inches thick, 
and get ſome ſmall wooden pegs or ſhort ſticks, ſharpened 
at one end; with theſe the ſtraw-band is to be peg- 
ged down round the top of the bed, cloſe along the edge, 
on both ſides and each end; then add the additional 
fupply of earth above mentioned even with the top of the 
wreathing of ſtraw-band, and when this is done, if but 
a moderate heat in the bed, may put on the frames, &c.; 
and in which add finally about two inches of more earth 
upon the former; or, if a bed of conſiderable ſubſtance 
and extent, of a continuing ſtrong heat, it may remain un- 
framed till the aſparagus buds are nearly advancing again 
towards the ſurface, then put on the frames finally, reſting 
the bottom part upon the top of the ſtraw-band, wreath- 
ing; and then, adding a little more earth upon the other, as 
above intimated, directly put on the glaſſes, _ 

' Obſerve, that during the time the bed is without the 
frames, if there ſhould happen to be heavy rains or great 
ſnow, the bed at ſuch times muſt be defended by a good 
thick covering of ſtraw or mats; or otherwiſe put on the 


of ſuch weather. 4 ; 


a lining of new horſe-dung to its ſides; nor muſt you for- 
get to cover the glaſſes every night with mats, or long litter; 
but this ſhould be particulaily obſerved when the plants 
begin to appear. | 


— 


ſome ſtraw litter or garden -· mats thickly over the top occa- 


| flipping down, and which alſo ſerves for the frame to reſt 


frame and lights, as before intimated at the firſt approach 


The next thing to be obſerved is, that when the heat of 
the bed begins to decline, it muſt be renewed by applying 
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Zut for ſome further particalars in the general manage- 
ment, ſee the Kitchen Garden for February. be Hes 

The bed wilt begin to produce abundantly in about a 
month, or five or ſix weeks, when the aſparagus ſhoots will 
rife very thick all over the bed; and for the method of 
gathering them, fee February. 6h 


Trencliug and Dipping: 1 


Now forward, at all opportunities, the trenching and 
digging all vacant ſpaces of ground in the kitchen-gar- 
den, both for the fertiliſing and improvement of the ſoil, - 
and that the ground may be in preparation againſt the 
ſpring, when there will be much other bufineſs to be done 
that could not be properly performed before, | 
Alſo take the opportunity of dry or froſty weather, to 
wheel in dung from old hot-beds or dung-hills for manure 
in ſuch parts of the garden where moſt wanted: ſpread it 
regularly; and let it be digged in an equal depth, by dig- 
ging or encore! ln ground one or two ſpades deep, as 
vou ſee it neceſſary; though it is more adviſable to dig 
the dung in only one ſpade deep, that the roots of the 
plants may ſooner and more effectually receive the benefit 
thereof: obſerving, that in the digging or trenching, it is 
eſſentially proper to lay the ground up in rough ridges 
longways each trench, to remain in that order till the time 
you want to plant or ſow:1t ; whieh will mellow and en- 
rich the ground. greatly, in Preparation for ſowing and 
planting with the necefſary crops in the ſpring, and which 
will alfo greatly forward the ipring bufineſs. | 
Dunging will be neceſſary ſometimes every year, for 
two orthree ſeaſons, in poor or exhauſted ground, till it is 
properly enriched; and alſo in good foils, an augment of 
dung, every other year, will be beneficial, or will be very 
neceſſary to ali-compartments once in two-or three years 
at fartheſt; but in this every one will be regulated accords 
ing to the ſapply of dung that can be conveniently ob- 
tained, . „ 
The ground ſhovld generally be digged, or trenched as 
above, one-or two ſpades deep, as the depth of proper foil 
admits, and. the different crops require: the long- rooted 
clculents, ſuch as carrots, 2 &c. require the ſoil te 
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be broken up ſome conſiderable depth, to admit of their 


perpendicular growth; beſides, by deep digging at leaſt one 


full ſpade, or oceaſionally two ſpades deep or more, it im- 
proves, and in a manner renews the ſoil, by turning the 
top down, and the bottom to the ſurface, and the crops 
grow more freely. 3 ; | 


For the methods to be obſerved in the operation of 


trenching and ridging up the grounds as above adviſed, ſee 
alfo November and October. 5, | 


Fo 
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„„Flrirune Apple and Pear-Trees. 


e NTINUE to prune apples and pear- trees againſt 
— walls and eſpaliers, any time this month. _ 
Tbeſe trees are hardy, and vou need not be afraid of the 

_ froſt doing them the leaſt damage through means of pruning 


The ſame rule holds good now in pruning theſe trees, as 
mentioned in November, 1 0 
Vines againſt walls, or in the vineyards, may now like- 
wiſe be pruned; and the ſame method is to be practiſed in 
pruning vines this month as in the laſt; and as explained 
in January and February, &c. „„ 751; | 
aur! Pruning M all. Trees. 3 
Wall-trees of peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, and 
cherry-trees, may alſo ſtill be pruned; aud it may be done 
any time in this month, without danger of injuring the 


trees by the operation, even if the weather ſhould- be 


froſty... | 


Theſe trees muſt always have a general winter-pruning 
and nailing, both occaſionally in the old and young wood; 


and the pruning and nailing of them may be forwarded 


+: 


now or in any of the winter months. Obſerve the ſame. 
method of pruning all theſe ſorts as in the two laſt months, 
aud as explained in January and February, &c. and let every 
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tree, according as it is pruned, be immediately nailed up: 
in a neat and regular manner. als 

Likewiſe any "eſpalier trees of plums and cherries, ke. ; 
ſhould alſo be forwarded in pruning, as above. | 


Pruning Standard Fruit. Trees. 


Now | is the time to examine ſlandard fruit- trees, either 
in the garden or in the orchard, in order to give any ac, 
06 pruning, where neceſſary, ſuch. as à regulating 
thinning in any conſiderably crowded branches, and to 
cut out others of a very Irregular or diſorderly growth, 


and ſuch as appear unfruitful and uſeleſs, caſual decayed 


or worn-out branches, and dead wood. 

But as ſtandards, having full ſcope for their growth a- 
bove to branch out freely every way at ſides and top, they 
do not, like wall and eſpalier * limited to certain 
bounds, require an annual pruning, but only occaſionally. 
and that probably but a little once in ſeveral years, juſt to 

regulate any very diforderly branches, which will ſome- 
times be neceſſary leſs or more; and this, or any time in 
winter, is the proper ſeaſon for giving any occaſional, 
pruning to all kinds of ſtandards as may be required. 

Examining, therefore, any ſtandards that diſcovera very. 
diſorderly growth, where the general branches in any 
particular trees ſtand conſiderably too cloſe in a crowded 
confuſed irregularity, let ſome of the moſt irregular be cut 
out in a thinnivg manner ; and where any 'main branches 


are croſs- placed, or grow ramblingly acroſs the others — 


an interfering diſorderly extenſion, cut them clean out, 
if in the above any branehes diſcover an — 
growth or warn out barren ſtate, cut them away, to give 
a larger ſcope of room for the more regular expanſion of 
the general fructiferous branches; or alſo any extending' 
in a "rambling run-away diforder beyond all the others,” 
together with long ſtragglers and under- hangers, ſhould” 
be pruned to ſome regular order: and clear out any 
thickety growths in the middle of the bead, aud cut out 
all decayed wood. . 
Let the ſmaller branches, towards the upper parts of che 
trees, be alſo examined; and where th ey are Cros ded, Jet 
ſome of theſe alſo be cut away. Gs HR | 
! 2 . 2% 2 * 812 dns 
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Thus let all kinds of ſtandards always have the general 
principal branches kept moderately thin, and at ſomewhat 
orderly diſtances: and they will not fail to produce abun- 
a and the fruit will always be Karge and eee ä 


Neo- planted Trees. 


Take care now of new - planted fruit- trees, Wien were 
planted 3 in this, or the two laſt months, and let their roots 


more valuable and defirable kinds. 
This muſt be done by laying mulch, or ſome kind of 
dungy litter, on the furface of ihe ground about the trees; 

and let this be laid full as far, each way, 2 n think the 

roots extend. 

Support all new-planted ſtandard "SER where 
wanting, with ſtakes; eſpecially thoſe with high ſtems and 
| tolerably full heads, and that are in expoſed. ſituations, 
«4 ru to the power of the winds. 

In doing this, obſerve, previouſly to ty ing them. to the 
flakes, to twiſt a piece of hay-band, or ſomething ſimilar, 
round the ſtem of each tree, in the part that is to be faſt- 

ened to the ſtake, to prevent the bark from being galled 


let each be ſecurely tied in an upright poſition to its 
reſpective ſtake or ſtakes, which ſhould be driven WY 
into the ground. 


* 


Management 7 Fruit. Tree Border "i 


ſoil, or much exhauſted, and want manurin-, or in need 
of being revived with an augment of freſh herd, this is 
new a very good time to do that work. 


where, a quantity of good freſh earth, loamy, if conve- 
niently attainable, the top ſpit; or in Iv of this, other 
ſubſtantial good foil, and ſome of the beſt thoroughly rot- 
ten dung; or in default of proper earth, apply a good coat 
of dung alone. 


be well ſecured from froſt, but particularly thoſe of the 


or injured when the tree is rocked by the winds; and then 


1 any of the fruit- tree borders are poor, or of bad | 


For that purpoſe, get from a paſture common, or elſe- 


Let theſe materials be laid equity upon the erden, in 
pag the ar phage gan is moſt ad which then let 


<& 
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be regularly digged or trenched one gonad - ſpade deep, 
working in the augment of freſh carth, or dung, &c. in a 
proper manner, according to the w ;dth and depth of the 
ſaid borders; and this dreiltng, to poor, or mus h exhauſted 
ſoils, will be of great ſervice to the trees in general, as will be 
ſeen in a ſummer or two after, in their-growth and fruit- 
fil production; and will be particularly beneficial to ſuch 
trees as are in a weakly declining ſtate. 

Or, borders of ordinary good foil may be online n A 
fertile ſtate by application of dung oui once in two or 
three years. ; 

In open weather, dig and prepare ſuch. borders, Or 
other places, as are to be planted, with fruit-trees z for ths 
being a leiſt ce time, that work can be done iu a bro 
manner. 

In doing this work, let thoſe rules be obſerved which 
are given in the two preceding months, 

Tf any ofthe wall-trees, & c. appear of a weakly, d: ob b 
ing: or fickly ſtate, open the earth aboutthe Paths but not 
ta diſturb them generally, and then apply a Compmolk ct 
freſh loamy foil, or ather-good earth, and 55 dry rotteg 
dung, well incorporated together, working it in im nediatelę 


about the principal roots, aud towards their extreme parts 


it will greatly enliven We grow tl. ol che trees the fell ug 
year. 


"ap Fruii- Trees. 


Fruit: trees of moſt ſorts may ſtill be removed and 
planted, provided the weather be open; but if the weather 
be froſty, that work muſt be deferred till another oppor+ 
tunity. 

Let 'the fame methods of planting, diſtance, &. ba 
obſerved as in the two laſt months, and in eee and 
Hirnen &c. 


Prune Gooſeber ries and Currant- - 84 29. 


Continue to prune gooteberry and currant-trees, w here 
not done, both in the common ſtandard buſhes and again 
walls, &c. 4. 

In theſe trees let the general branches be kept moderate- 
ly thin at ſomewhat regalar diſtances, cutting out the 
irregular placed. and ſunerabundant ſhoots of the laſt ſums 
mer, and retain others of the ſame ſeaſon that are wells 
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diſtance as above.—See January. 
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placed in proper parts, in the order adviſed in the former , 
months; and prine to order any branches that grow ram- 
dliugly acroſs the others, and ſuch as grow in a very 
ſtraggling manner, oPother diſorderly growth, either cut- 
ting them cloſe or ſhortened, as it ſhall ſeem moſt proper: 
let any very crowding branches be pruned thinningly, to 
"keep the heart or middle open; eſpecially of the ſtandard 


| _bgaſhes, cutting out decayed, or any appearently unfruitful 
_ *btanches,”/and dead wood. See Oelober and Famary, 


Likewiſe prune currants and gooſeberry-trees againſt 
walls, &c. obſerving, in which, generally to have the prin- 
.cipal original branches advancing quite from the bottom, 
-and the general expanfion trained either more or leſs 1:5rj- 
Zontally or upright, as room admits, three or four, to five 
or ſix inches i bebe and as they will now abound in 
many ſhoots of laſt ſummer, cut out the ſuperabundant, 
the irregular and any very extenſive luxuriants; but re- 
ſerving occaſional ſupplies of fome beſt well-placed mode- 
rate ſide laterals, below and above in the moſt vacant ſpaces, 
and a terminal one to the advancing branches, &.; or 
where any long, naked unfruitful old wood occurs, either 
cut it quite out, or pruned down to fome good lateral 
young of a more fruitful nature; and of the ſupply of 
young ſhoots now retained, thoſe of much extenfion may 
be pruned or ſhortened more or leſs as required, others of 
moderate growth remain entire, or as may ſeem expedient 
according to ſituation lower or higher, or room for train- 
ing. &c. and let the branches be nailed up regularly, the 


4 1 


Leet all ſuckers from the roots of theſe ſhrubs, both in 
ſtandards and againtt walls, be alſo entirely cleared away. 
Plant and propagate Guſeberry andyggrrant-Trees. | 


Gooſeberry and currant-trees may ſtill be tranſplanted 


= into places where they are wanting, any time in the month 


when open weather, planted about ſeven or eight feet 
diſtance from one another in the row. — See October, 


© November, Fanzary, and Feoruary, &c. 


= 


Plant alſo ſome white and red currants againſt walls of 
different aſpects, for producing earlier, later, and larger 
fruit: or may allo plant a few beſt early gooſeberies in a 


ſouth expoſure. 


bo eas 


| the particular forts. 
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This is ſtill a 1 time to plant cuttings, of gooſe- 
berries and currants, to raiſe a ſupply of young trees; 


the method of preparing and planting them is mentioned 


in October and the laſt month; alſo in n Flannery. aud 
February. 

Note, Gooſeberry and currant-trees may very. eaſily be 
raifed by ſuckers. from the roots, of which theſe trees 
vever fail to ſend up every year abundance;- and xilt 
make handſome buſhes, and will bear e MA 880 
fruit. See October and Zanuary, & c. . 


« 


Prune and plant Raſpberries. 


Prune raſpberries, where it was not done in October br 


laſt month: in pruning theſe, the fame method 1 is now to 
be obſerved as in the laſt months. 


Now is alſo a very good time to plant raſpberries, 


provided it be open, weather; the manner of preparing 
theſe plants, and planting them, is alſo the ſame as men- 


"tioned in the preceding i. months —See alſo Janu. 
ary and Febraary, 


* x84 


Examine the Fruit in the H witery, * 


Examine the fruit in the fruitery now pretty ofen; 
let them be looked over with good attention once every 
week or fortnigat; and. let all ſuch as are rotten, or be- 
ginning to decay, be removed; for if theſe were per- 
mitted to remain, er would taut the found fruit near 
them. 

Continue conſtantly a good covering of bien (Fury at , 
leaſt a fout thick, over the principal keeping fruit; and fe- - 


cure the ons of the fruit- room from the admiſſion of 
wet and froſt, n E . 888 


— 
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THE PLEASURE, os FLOWER GARDEN. 


TAKE care now. to protect the choice flower plants 
and roots from froſt, great ſnows, and heavy rains; 


all of which would damage many forts of curious roots 


and plants; obſerving the en general directions in 


* 
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TEE Care of lard alias and Carnations, 1 


| The « choice kinds of auricula plants in pots mould now 
de N de fended in ward wet weather, great ſnows, 
| Bad hard froſts. 
Ik theſe Plants : are Placed i in frames, as was directed two 
Sa ago, let the glaſſes be kept conſtantly over them in 
weather ; or if they are in a bed arched over with 
"hoops, Vc. £ . them occaſionally with large thick mats, 
Or, CAhvas cloths. 
But When the weather is mild and dry, let the plants be 
"conſtinily uncovered. See January. 9 
Or in default of frames or other covered ſhelters, place 
the pots, if not done, in a dry warm fouth border, KC um 
See 'Offober, 'Noventber, and FJanua vp. 
3 The carnation layers of the curious ſorts, which are in 
pe ts, mould alſo have occafional protection from exceſ- 
ö 25 rain, ſnow, and ſevere froſts; but thefe plants muſt 
"have the free air conftantly when the weather is open and 
not very wet, - 

For notwithſtanding theſe above plants, both of art. 
culas and carnations, "are bhurdy enough toRtand the open 
Weather, they, by occaſional ſhelter, are preſcoved. in a 

ſtronger found ſtate to lower in beſt perfection. | 


 Protedting Hyacinths, Tulip rote, Anemones, and Nanu. 
culuſoes. 


To the n wherein:the fine hyacinth and ee 
are planted, fome eccaſional protection, when ſevere 
weather, would be of good advantage in prefeiving the 
roots more effectually ſound, or from material injury. | 
On that aecafGion either cover with a low awning of 
. & c. or provide ſome kind of dry long ſtrawy 
litter, peas-ftraw, fern, or ſuch like; and when the froſt 
diſcovers to ſet in hard, lay a tolerable warm covering 
- over the ſurface of the beds ; but when the weather is lets 
ſevere, all covering muſt be removed. 
When any af theſe piants, of the more eſtimadle-« ouri- 
dus Kinds in beds, appear above ground, it would alſo be 
f iracterial advantage to afford them ſome occafional co- 
varlug with large thick mats, &c. as above, in dime pf 
-foriare oventier, Sec Funuary and Februaty. 
if Iakewife'to the more curious and valuable ranuncu- 
luſes and anemones, which are 3 e, ſome pro- 
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tection when the froſt is ſevere would be greatly e 
by covering the beds as above. — See January. 
Care of Fenn Plants. 


Small young tender ſeedling flower plants, or roots, 


alſo demand care at this generally unfavourable ſeaſon. 
Such young tenderiſh 

may now, if not done before, be protected fomewhat by 
placing the pots, tubs, or boxes, in a warm border, or may 
alſo plange them in the earth; and in hard froſt, long 
ſtraw litter may be laid on the ſurface, and around the 
fides ; the ſame protection of covering RY, ao, be given 
to ſuch as are in beds. 


* 4 
9 . 
I. 


Protecting be enden S h ubs — Trees. 882 


New-planted ſhrubs and trees, of the more tender or 
choicer Kinds, ſhould have their roots well protected an 
hard froſty weather, by laying ſome dryiſh. mulchy dung, 
or long dungy litter, a good thickneſs on the ſurface of the 
ground over the roots of each plant, | 

This work is neceſſary to ſuch of the more tender ant 
curious kinds of ſhrubs and trees as were planted, in au- 


tumn, that it ſhould not be omitted now, if it was in tbe 
laſt month. | > 


Pruning Shr be, and dig between them. 


Now go over the flowering ſhrubs, and prune ſuch as 
ſtand in need of that diſcipline ; but let this be done in 
Went regular manner, with a knife, and not with nn: 

ears. 

In doing this, all the very ſtrong long 00 ſhoots 
of the laſt ſummer's growth, extending confiderably be- 
yond the general branches of the head, ſhould-either be 
cut cloſe, or reduced to fome regularity; as alſo any main 
branches advancing in fimilar diforder, or of tow Rraggling 
growth: and cut out dead wood. 

Generally obferve, in this occaſional regulation, to 
prune in ſuch order as to keep the plants. diſtinct and 
clear of one another; giving therefore attention when any 
branches of different ſhrubs are extended confuſedly to- 
gether, to prune them within ſome orderly bounds, where- 
by to continue them feparately diſtant, that every dif- 
ferent plant may ſhow more diſtinctly to view: though as 


2K 5 


inds as are in pots, or boxes, 
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ſometimes particular compartments of common ſhrubs are 
pe mitted to run in cloſe growth, both to effect a varia- 
tion in a thickety appearance, and for ſhade, ſhelter, blind, 
&c. in which very little pruning is required, except to re- 
er any remarkably out- growing ramblers. 

W ben the: ſhrubs are pruned, let the ground in the. open 


A frubbeties: be dug between the plants, and take ap. all 


ſuckers, and ſhorten ſtraggling roots. 


- Propagating Shrubs by Suckers from the Roots. 


The ſuckers of ſuch ſhrubs as you would wiſh to propa- 
gate may be taken up with roots, and planted in nurſery- 
rows in any open compartment: they will make good 
pla nts in two years. 
The ſuckers of roſes, lilacs, ſpirwas, and many other 
ſorts, if taken up from the old plants in open weather, and 


| planted out in rows, fifteen inches aſunder, they will make 
| handſome plants in one or two years time; or ſome ſtrong 


roſe ſuckers; in particular, may be planted at once in bor- 
ders, &c. to flower the enſuing ſummer. 

.Or roſe ſuckers may be occaftonally planted in a hedge 
order along the front or back edge of a border, to be train- 
ed ina dwarf or low hedge to produce large ſupplies of 
flowers, for medical domeftic eee or other pur- 
Nees. 


D ing the Borders 2 Oe c. and planting Flowers, eber and 


Trees. 


New as, in open weather, the. borders, beds, &c; in 
the flower garden, and the clumps. and other compart- 

ments jn the ſhrubbery : alſo dig and prepare the ground 
where ahy new nid of ae trees, or plants are 1n- 
tended. 

And may Kitt plant, if een various hardy bulbous 
and fibrous-rooted kinds of the ning tride, as in laſt 
month, in dry light foils. _- 

' Likewiſe tranſplanting may ſtill, in open weather, be 
 evitinoed among all the hardy kind of flowering ſhrubs, 
ornamental and foreſt nes: but ele of the deci- 
duous kinds. 

But if any of the more cds and curious ſorts of trees 
and ſlrubs are planted, it: is adviſable to muleh the ground 
over the foots, to keep out the froſt, as advited in Es ohh 
"Feng page. See ae; Ke. | 


** 
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2 | Roll Gra/; and Gravel. Walks. ; . ; 
In open dry weather, let the principal graſs- plats, walks, 
8 poled and rolled occaſionally, as in Novem- 
Let the gravel-walks be alſo till kept very clean, in 

decent order, and roll them now and then in dry open 


* 


weather. 451 A on 
e & 5 Preparing Compoſt. rn ary 
Break und turn the heaps of compoſt for curious flowers 
in beds and pots, & c. blending the parts well together. 
This is a proper time to bring in freſh ſoils and dungs, 
wherewith to make new compoſt heaps; for theſe ſhovld 
generally be prepared ſeveral months before they are 
uſed for any purpoſe ; the principal compoſts, for choice 
flowers, being any light mellow earth, drift-ſand or ſea- 
ſand, &c. light ſandy loam, and a ſmall portion of dry 
rotten dung—all well blended together in a heap... 


The Care of Plants in Pots. 


Take good care now of all ſuch ſhrubs as are in pots, 
particularly the more tender kinds, to defend them in ſe- 
vere weather. That in order to protect the roots the better 
from froſt, let the pots of ſhrubs in general, if not done 
before, be plunged to their rims in a dry warm ſheltered 
compartment, : | en SO Arg) 

And the more tender and curious kinds, ſuch :e any 
ſmall arbutus, magnolias, ciſtus, African heaths, China ar- 
bor-vita, & c. in pots, ſhould be placed in deep: frames, 
to have occaſional ſhelter of covering in froſty weather- 

Likewiſe the pots of herbaceous perennial and bienn/al 
flowers, ſuch as double rockets, double roſe-campion, 
double fcarlet-lychnis, double ſweet-williams, double wall- 
flowers, and double ſtocks, and other .hardy perennial 


fibrous-rooted plants in pots, or alſo pots of bulbous 


roots, where not moved to ſome place of ſhelter lait 
month, ſhould be done the beginning of this: -plating, 
ſome principal forts in frames, &c. either in a warm ſhel-, 
tered ſituation, or ſome plunged to their rims in a dry, 
warm ſpot of ground, to prevent the froſt entering at the 
ſides of the pots to hurt their roots; and in very hard froſts 
it will be proper to lay ſome dry long litter lightly over; 
the whole. 0 DG enen 532 nee ee 
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But where there are any frames or glaſs-caſe room to 
ſpare, and the pots of ſome principal forts of the above 
kinds of plants placed therein, and defended occa- 
ſtonally with the OY Kc. it will be of _ advan- 
tage. | 


1 * 
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It is now. a proper time to prune ili forts of foreſt and 
ornamental trees where neceſſary, obſerving to trim up 
all large ſide-ſhoots and boughs from the ſtem, and low 
ſtraggling under-branches of the head, or to cut or reduce 
any very diforderly rambler above; but which occaſioual 
prunings is more generally eligible in the deciduous kinds 
than evergreens at this ſeaſon; and in which it may be 


performed lu NIE Wet, when Ir other ee can 
:hexdone, e. wy 


Plant and pla Hedver. 


i» „his i is a proper time to plant any ſorts of hedges of the 
_ deciduous kinds particularly: ſuch as hawthorn, beech, 
elm, hora-beam, -privet, elder, berberry, black-thorn or 
floe; procure young ſets of two or three years“ growth; 
prune the long tops to equal regularity, and trim long 
ſtraggling roots; then plant them either in a fingle row, 
or double for a ſtrong outward hedge, fix or e inches 
apart in the rows. 
y alſo plant alder, willow, and poplar hedges, in 
moiſt, marſhy or watery places, or where required; either 
by rooted young plants, or imail or large cuttings of the 
ſhoots and branches. 
Hedges for outward fences are commonly planted in 
the ſide or top of araiſed bank, formed with a ditch on the 
outſide: the ſets being. inſerted. either flopingly into the 
fide, or upright on the top of the bank; but internal garden 
recipes: are planted on level ground. | 
Were fence hedges are grown up tall, rude, and naked 
at Bottom, they may now be plaſhed, or laid down to 
render them thick, in every part, performed by gaſhing 
the lower parts of the larger ſtems, &. to admit of bend- 
ing down in the requiſite pofition, conformably with the 
fmaller branches; laying them down accordingly horizon- 
tally between other tems left erect for "Wa Was 
| out FEW at top, three, tour, or fre feet high. a 
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CONTINUE in open weather to dig the ground bs 


tween the rows of continuing young trees and ſhrubs; 


and as you proceed in the digging, let all weeds on the 
ſurface be buried properly' to the bottom. 


N zw - planted T Tees, © 


Continue hb care of the more curious and 1 


of new-planted young trees: where they were not mulched 
in November, let ſome now be laid between the rows, and 
cloſe up to the bottom of their ſtems, to n the roots 
from being hurt by ſevere froſt. 
Let the ſtems of new-planted tall trees be now proper- 
ly ſupported with ſtakes, where it may appear neceſſary 
in ſome particutar ſorts, more eſpecially in ftuations e EX 
poſed to the power of tempeſtuous winds, 


Seedling Trees. 


Take care alſo of the tender ſeedling exotiony; they, 
while young, require fome fhelter in ſevere weather. 

Let theſe be now protected in hard froſts. by covering 
them in the manner directed laſt month, but being _ 
ful not to omit uncovering them in open mild weather. 

The beds of tree ſeeds, berries, and acorns, which worn 
ſown in October, or the beginning of laſt month, would 


be greatly benefited if in rigorous froſty weather they 


could be covered with peas-ſtraw, fern, or other dry 700" : 


litter. 


This ſhould be practiſed before the froſt has far pe- 
netrated into the ground; but in particular to the beds of 
acorns, for theſe very ſoon ſhoot after committed to the 

ground, and the froſt would very much affect them: ; 


0 W 


Trenchiag, digging, and manuring. 


2 Forward the trenching of ſuch pieces of ground! as are 
to be planted with young nurſery trees, rus, &C. iu the 
ſpring. . - - | 

In doing this, let the ground be laid up in fidges; 14 the 
froſt will thus have more power to mellow, and rain leſs 


an 


$? 
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opportunity to over-wet it; 'for the ridges will not detain . 
wet like ground laid perfectly flat. : 

Carry dung alſo to ſuch vacant compartments as want 
it, and ſpread it of an equal thickneſs over the ſurface of 
4 onen, and digged in e, a e ſpade 
deep. 


| Propagate. Trees and 1 


el may ſtill continue to make layers, and plant cuttin gs 
of hardy trees and ſhrubs, and tranſplant ſuckers; and for 
the method of treating each, ſee the two e months, 
and e and February. | 
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Protec young Trees and Plants in Pots and Beds. 


Give protection to young, more tender, and curious trees, 
ſhrobs, and plants, in froſty weather. 
Any in pots may be placed either in frames to have ſhel- 
ter with the glaſſes, &c. or under an awning to be covered 
with mats; or all other more hardy kinds in. pots ſhould be 
plunged in the ground in a dry ſheltered 0 if not 
done laſt month. 8 * 
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„ Or, likewiſe, any of the more curious or tender young 

l 1 evergreen and other exotics in beds ſhould have ſome oc- | 
Wo caſional protection in very ſevere weather, either by de- | 
„ fending the bed with frames, &c. or an awnin placed J 
i acroſs, and covered with mats and long litter; or, in want f 
1 of the above, ſome light ſubſtance of firaw litter, or pens 
[ | en ſpread over the beds, : t 
WM — yore? £ * 3 k 
\þ 5 THE GREEN-HOUSE. Js n f þ 
x 5 ny 
Il 4 CONTINUE : to take ad vantage of every fne day, when b 
BW the weather is open, to admit freſh'air to the plants * 
ſl it in the green-houſe: for this, notwithſtanding the gene- 
WW | rally nafavourable temperature of the weather at this ſea- _ P 
4 ſon, is a very neceſſary article for the benefit of the plants * 
i | in general. If they are kept too cloſe, it will not only, in = 
{ | ſome degree, tenderiſe and weaken the plants, but alſo occa- 2) 
k | fron the leaves of ſome kinds to change of a yellowifh ſickly | "Y 


colour, and be : frequently dropping. 


— Mew: ot 
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ther, and no ſun, | 
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Therefore every day, when the weather is mild, andthe 


1 
wind not ſharp, let the windows be opened about nine or | 
ten o'clock in the morning, and ſhut again about three | 
or four in the afternoon, or ſooner, if the air becomes too 
4 aaa | | 


But never omit giving a large ſhare of freſh air every. 
ſunny day in mild weather. | | 


Or occaſionally, in giving air in mild weather, if the 
wind blows rather ſharply towards the front of the green- 
houſe, ſhould only draw down ſome of the top ſaſhes a 
little way, fo as the wind cannot enter below immediately. |! 
upon the plants. 1 

Note.—It will not at this ſeaſon be proper to allow the ö 
green-houſe any freſh air in foggy or very wet days; at 11 

| 


Such times let the houſe be kept quit cloſe. 
In ſevere froſt the windows muſt never be open. 1 
In continued ſevere froſty weather, great care muſt be 1 
taken to ſecure the door and windows of the green-houſe 11 
in ſuch a manner as the froſt cannot enter that way to af- 99 
fect the plants. „„ a, 232110 1 
Therefore, in the time of very rigorous froſt, the win 1 
dow-ſhutters, if any, muſt be ſhut cloſe every night; and, 
for the greater ſecurity, it will alſo be proper to nail up 
mats againſt all the ſhatters; or in default of ſhutters, ap- 
ply an eligible defence of large thick mats againſt all the 
claſſes, above and below, eſpecially of nights; or alſo oc- 
caſionally in the day time, when continued fevere wea- 


* 
- 


Likewiſe, when the froſt happens to be very fevere, it 
will, fer the better protection of the plants, be adviſable 
to make a moderate fire, if there is the accommodation of 
flues, which are very neceſſary in every good green-houſe, 
both as an occaſional defence againſt the rigours of froſt, 
and to expel great damps in foggy and very wet weather: 
but in defect of flues, in hard froſts, make a moderate fire 
in ſome convenient utenſil, and place it within the green 
houſe, towards the front, obſerving to move ſome of the 
plants a little away, if too near where the fire is placed; or 
in green-houſes not furniſhed with flues, a Buzaglo ſtove, 
in which to make moderate fires, in froſty weather, would' 
prove beneficial—as this kind of caſt-iron ſtove, being, 
placed in a proper ſituation, towards the front, about the' iſ (| 
middle way of the houſe diffuſes an extenſive warmth in 1 


1 © * 
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the internal air: though where proper fire flues are con - 


Rructed internally along the front, and continued all 


round, they are greatly preferable for this occaſion. 


But as theſe fires in either method are only particularly 


__ neceſſary in the green-houſe in ſharp froſty weather, they 


ſhould be continued accordingly-every night -and morn- 
ing, and ſometimes all day when the froſt is exceſſive; but 


always wholly diſcontinued in moderate open weather : or 


only made occaſionally in very foggy weather, and after 


great thaws, to expel the damps,—See Fanuary. 


Watering Green-houſe Plants; 


Water muſt now and then be given to the plants in the 


green-houſe, for moſt of the woody kinds will require that 
aſſiſtance at due times. 5 | 


But in watering theſe plants, make it always a rule at 
this ſeaſon to give only a very moderate quantity to each 


Pot-or tub at a time; for if they are once over-watered at 
this ſeaſon of the year, ſo as to render the earth very wet, 
it will remain fo for a long time, moſt aſſuredly occaſion 
the plants to drop their leaves, eſpecially the orange and 
n and totally deſtroy ſome of the more tender 
kinds. n 

For that reaſon, let particular care be taken in watering, 
to do it with moderation, and to give the water only to 
ſuch pots and tubs as are in want of that article. 

The aloes, and other ſucculent plants, muſt now be 
very ſeldom and alſo very ſparingly watered : for much 
moiſture at this ſeaſon would rot thefe kinds of plants.— 
See January and February, W e . 
i Keeping the Plants clean. 1 

The green-houfe plants in general ſhould now be kept 
perfectly clear from decayed leaves, and any contracted 
foulneſs, for this is neceſſary to preferve their health as 
well as beauty. N | 

Therefore, as ſoon as any fuch leaves appear upon the 


plants, let them immediately be removed: and alſo cut 
Hut any decayed ſhoots and dead wood that may from time 


to time appear: likewiſe where any plants have contract- 
ed conſiderable foulneſs of duſt, &c. it ſhould be cleaned 
off as well as poſhble, clearing away alſo all dead leaves 
which drop from the plante. 4 * 
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THE HOT HOU Er... 


Care of the fruiting Pine: and other. Plants in the Hot 


houſe. 


{"ONTINODE great attention at this ſeaſon to the fruit- 
ing pines, aud all the other tender exotics in the hot- 
houſe, to ſupport a good fire-heat every night, and cold 
mornings, and give occaſiofal waterings, and frefh-air; as 
explained below; and as to the bark-bed 8 
renewed in October, will moſt probably be {til} in a-goo: 
temperature, and which is now equally. neceſſary, as the 
heat by fire; both of which being eflentially eligible, in 
conjunction, at this feafon, | | e id! 
very evenlug, about three, four, or five o'clock, ac - 
sorcliug te the temperature of the weather, continue 10 
make the hot-houſe fires ; obſerving, as ſaid laſt month, 
never to make the fire too ſtrong, ſo as to render the heat 
af the wall of the flues any-wiſe violent, for that would 
prove of bad conſequence to the pines and other plants. 
You are likewiſe now to obſerve, as ad viſed laſt month, 
that in very cold weather the hot-houſe fires mult be con- 
tinued alſo in the morning: and in ſevere. froſts, and but 
little or no ſun, they muſt be ſupported all the day long. 
The perſon who attends the fire ſhould always, the 
laſt thing before he goes to bed, examine them, and add 
more fuel if wanted, ſufficient to ſupport a proper de- 
| gree of internal heat tiil morning, —the moſt preferable 1 
5 tuel for this occaſion, in hot-houſe fires, is coals or cinders N 
, 
| 


: becauſe of the regularity and duration of their heat; yet 
wood, turf, or peat will da, in default of coals, but requize 
more attendance to regulate and augment the fire. 

The bark- bed heat is alſo at this time moſt eſſential; but 4 

if this was renewed in October, or beginning of November, | | 
with a full ſupply of freſh tan, it will probably be. ſtill in m 
4 a proper ſtate of heat: if, however, towards the end of 14 
* this month, that is conſiderably decreaſed, let it be revived 
| by torking up the bark, as directed in Fauuar g. 


F 
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At this feaſon, in ſevere froſts, it would be proper to 
cover the lights of the hot-houſe every evening, eſpecially 
to remain till morning, either with ſhutters or large 
thick garden-mats, the more effectually to repel the 
froſt when exceffive; or alſo to continue the covering oc- 
cafionally in the day in very rigorous weather, when 
cloudy and no fun: though ſhutters, & c. are not now 
commonly uſed; but ſupporting a proper degree of fire 
heat internally, ſufficient to refiſt the entrance of froſt, 
and giving occaſional covering as above :—formerly large 
thick painted canvas cloths, or ſtrong mats, made to roll 
up and let down, by pullies and lines, on long poles extend- 
ing the length of the hot-houſe, were uſed for night 
covering: but ſometimes an "inconvenience , attended 
this ſort of covering, both in being frozen immoveable, 


and in ſtormy weather, by the wind raiſing and daſhing 


the canvas, & c. againſt the glaſſes, and breaking them. 
ian t4.90 £54 Succęſſion Pines. {he 
The ſucceſſion pine plants in the pit or ſuceeſſion - houſe 
ſhould have the ſame care taken of them as directed above; 
the management of theſe and the fruiting plants is the 
ſame, only obſerving to make the fires in general rather 
more moderate, or as regular as poſſible, which, if not 
obſerved, may force them into a fruiting ſtate at an im- 
proper time; to prevent which, the greateſt care ſhould 
be taken, until they have acquired ſuch a proper degree of 
growth as to be able to produce handſome ized fruit, 
Which they are not capable of until they are two e 
old; at which age, they, in October, ſhould be placed in a 
fruiting-houſe, or ſuch ſtove department wherein it is in- 
tended they ſhall produce their fruit. Ss 
1 -» Watering and giving Air. n 
The pines and other plants in the hot-houſe will ſtill re- 
_ *quire to be now and then watered. 25 15 
But in watering them, eſpecially the pines, take care to 
do it moderately, and not oftener at this ſeaſon than about 
once a week or fortnight. | —© FEES ons 
When there happens to come a fine ſunny calm day, it 
-will be rig ee to admit ſome freſh air into the hot-houſe, 


by fliding ſome of the glaſſes a little way open, from ten 


or eleven to two o'clock : but be ſure to ſhut them again 


— 
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in due time; and eſpecially if the weather alters to cloudy, 
or ſharply cold. 100100 117 5599 


Young Pine Plants. 3 


Thoſe young pine plants, which are plunged in dung or 
bark - beds, made detached from. the ſtove departments, 
muſt have a very careful attendance at this ſeaſon ; the heat 
of the bed muſt be duly kept up by applying a lining of 
new horſe-dung to the ſides, as often as the bed decreaſes 
much in its heat. | 
The glaſſes alſo muſt be covered every night, and in all 
bad weather, with mats or ſtraw ; and ſome ſtraw! or other 
dry litter ſhould likewiſe be laid cloſe round about the out- 
ſide of the frame. | | | (TO VO 


Early Kidney-Beans in the Hot-houſe. - 
Some time in this month you may plant ſome early 
dwarf kidney-beans in pots or in boxes, and place them 
in the hot-houſe, upon the top of the .bark-bed wall or 


front flues, &c.'by which means you will have a chance 
of a ſmall early produce; as they ſeldom yield conſidera- 


bly from this ſeafon of planting..-See Fanuary and Fe- 


bruary, . 


Early Cucumbers in the Hot-houſe. 


You may likewiſe ſow ſome cucumber ſeed in pots, and 


plunge them into the bark-bed in the hot-houſe, and the 


plants may be tranſplanted into other pots or in boxes, 


placed near the glaſſes; this may be done for a trial, 
77 if they ſucceed, will come in at a very early ſea- 
on. | | 

I have obſerved that cucumber plants ſucceed rather 
beſt in the hot-houſe, when placed moderately near the 
top ſloping glafſes, having the pots or boxes containing 
the ſeed or plants placed upon a ſuſpended or bracketed 


ſhelf, &c. within about eighteen inches or two feet of the 


inclined ſaſhes, toward the higher part of the fixed upper 


tier of lights, nearly over the back alley, or flue, not to 


ſhade or annoy the plants below, 


But, however, where this cannot be conveniently done, 


let the pots or boxes be placed in the manner mentioned 
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„ Mint and Small Sallad. 15 

In the hot-houſe may alſo introduce pots of mint roots, 
ſmall ſallad-ſeeds, when required, as forward as poſſible on 
any particular occaſion at this feafon, as they will very ſoon 
"come up proper to gather. C 


Early Raſes, c. in the Hot-houſe. e. 


LE » © 


flowers, For , : . 

Early bulbous and tuberous Flowers in rue Hot-honſe, 

_ Ejkewiſe may iatroduce pots or boxes planted with 

ſpring- blowing bulboos and tuberous rooted flowers in tive 

hot - houſe, for an early bloom. £ 
For this-purpoſe may have the dwarf early tulips, any 


ſort of hyacinths, polyan thus-narciffus, common narciflis, 


Jonquils, bulbous arts, fritittarlas, fpring crocus, and any 
other of the ſpring and early ſummer flowering butbs; 


likewiſe anemones and ranuaculus, &.; plant them in pots 


of light earth, an inch or two deep, and place them any 
where in the hot-houſe, give very moderate waterings, 
and they will blow agreeably at an early ſeafon. 
Or any ſort of bulbous roots in water-glaſſes, being 
placed in the hot - houſe, will flower very agreeably, in to- 


lerable good perfection in winter, and early in the fpring. 


Dine in the Hot-houſe and FVineries, &c. | 
*  Grape-vines planted along the outſide of the front of 
the hot-houſe, and the ſtem or main ſhoot of each being 
left of ſome conſiderable length, and each conducted, 


through a hole in front, into the hot-houſe, nearly 


cloſe above the front flue; or introduced cloſe to the 


bottom and trained up between the ſaid flue and the front 


work, by which the ſtem is alſo defended from the weather; 


early grapes with but very little trouble. 


** 
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and in either method, the bran ches, &c. being trained up 
the infide and under the floping glaſſes, they will bear fine 


They will only require an annual pruning early in win- 


ny Ad op __. fol. an 
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ter, and a ſummer dreſſing, to regulate the ſhoots of the 


year: each performed nearly as directed for the vines in 
the open ground; obſerving at this time, it is proper, in 
theſe vines, to protect the outſide ſtem, where open to the 


weather, by wrapping them round cloſely with hay or 


ſtraw-bands, &c. | ; 

But in vineries, or forcing fruit-houſes, the vines are 
moſt generally planted: within, in the borders behind and 
in front, and trained as above intimated, FAITE 


Or pots of immediate bearing vines may be introduced 
into the hot-houſes or vinery, &. are time this or next 


month, to produce early grapes the enſuing ſeaſon. 


Early Strawberries. in the, Hot-houſe. 


Towards the end of this month may begin to introd tice 
ſome pots cf ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries into the hot. 
houſe, for the firſt early production. —See January. 


Preparing for forcing Hruit- Trees in Hot-walls, Se. 


In this month you may begin to prepare for forcing 


fruit-trees in hot walls, vineries, cherry-houſes, and other 
forcing departments by fire, or bark-bed heat, & c. or 


both, to produce early fruit; and the ſorts of trees for 


this purpoſe, are peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, 


vines, figs, plums, and occaſionally gooſeberries, currants, 


raſpberries, and alſo ſtrawbetry plants. 

Obtcrving the trees of all the above ſorts. may now be 
planted, if not done before, in the borders of the forcing 
departments, and ſome alſo in pots, to remove therein oc 
caſionally: and for which purpoſe have ready - trained 


trees, that are arrived to a dee ſtate, which may be ob- 


tained in great perfection in molt of the public nurſeries; 
and if removed and planted with balls either from the full 
ground or large pots, it will be the greater advantage, 
eſpecially if any are particularly wanted for forcing the 
ſame year; but, in the general part, it is moſt eligible, 
previouſly. to forcing, to allow the, trees to have at leaſt a 


year's growth after planting for this occafian ; and gene 


rally plant a pripcipal ſupply of wall- trees againſt the back 


wall, and ſome againſt the upright front glaſſes, ten feet 


aſunder; or ſometimes, if the width and convenience of 


the place admits, may plant a row of low dwarf trees 
lengthways, either behind or in frout of the bark-pit 
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where any, or if none, planted along the middle; having, 
for the whole, a treillis of flight thin railing, &c; erected, 
on which to train the branches af the'trees in regular or- 
der; and thoſe in front have the branches trained up un- 
der and parallel to the top or inclined: glaſſes, at ſix or 
eight inches diſtance therefrom; and may plant alſo ſome 
in ſmall headed ſtandards, both in dwarfs and half and full 
ſtandards trees, eſpecially duke-cherries, 

Towards the end of this month, put on all the glaſſes 
of theſe forcing departments, to defend the trees from the 
weather, preparatory to forcing, which may be commenced 
the beginning, middle, or latter end of January, by mak 
ing fires in the different forcing places; or where there is 

a pit within, for a bark-bed or dung hot-bed, or a bed 
made with hot dung below and tan-bark above, make the 
ſaid beds therein accordingly. _ DET 
Sometimes pears are alſo forced of ſome beſt earty ſum- 
mer kinds, ſuch particularly as the jargonelle, and ſome- 
times the green chaſſelas; the trees of which having been 
planted: and trained againſt a ſouth wall ſome years, and 
arrived to a proper bearing ſtate, and then glaſs-frame 
work erected to incloſe the trees, and furniſhed with in- 
ternal flues ranged along the front or middle for fire heat, 
and ſometimes with a pit for a bark-bed, or dung- heat, as 
above, extending along the middle ſpace within; and 
which forcing frame is worked by the fire or bark- bed 
heat, &c, or both occaſionally ; and by which have ſeen 
very fine jargonelles early in June, two months before 
their natural ſeaſon (beginning and middle of Auguſt). 

Having thus far concluded the general horticultural: 
direction in the different practical branches for the twelve 
months in the year, with numerous very conſiderable im- 
provements in every department, according to the mo- 
dern ſyſtem and moſt ſucceſsful general methods in prac- 
tice, as much as the limited pages of this book would 
ſufficiently admit, ſhall next proceed to the General Liſts, 
erccedingly much improved, of the numerous cultivated plants, 

trees, ſhrubs, flowers, fruits, &c. of the Britiſh Gardens and 
Plantations, arranged under ſeveral different heads, accor- 
ding to their nature of growth, temperature, and reſpective 
uſes, in the ſeveral garden diſtricts, as in the foregoing . 
Krectlons. e 


0. 


0 


GENERAL CATALOGUE. 


- 


1 


- 
I 


ARRANGEMENTS 
OP | 
IE PLANTS AND TREES; * 
| | OR | 


Complete general Liſts and Explanations of the dif- » 


ferent tribes and numerous ſpecies and varieties of 
Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, and Fruits, both 
natives and exotics, compriſed in this work, and of 


molt others proper for cultivation in the BR 1TISH 


GARDENS, Plantations, and Nurſeries, Green- 
Houſes, Hot-Houſes, Hot-Beds, &c. arranged un- 


der different claſſes or diviſions, according to their 


reſpective uſes in the ſeveral garden departments, 


and their different natures of growth, as'herbace- 
. ous and woody, hardy and tender, &c. in the 


following order: 
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» 


and Herbs, . 


Comprifing the various different ſpecies, and their reſpec- 


tive principal varieties proper for general culture; conſiſt- 
ing of Annual or one year's plants, Biennial or two 
years plants, and of Perennials or plants of ſeveral 


years“ duration by the root, and ſome both in 
root and top; but the Annuals and Biennials are 
conſiderably the moſt numerous, and muſt be raiſed 
every year from ſeed, and ſome ſeveral times in that 
period, to continue. à regular ſucceſſion, as intimated 
of the particular ſorts in the following general Liſt: 
and the Perennials are raiſed ſome alſo by ſeed, and 
others by ſuckers, off-ſets, {1ips, cuttings, &c. as, is 


8. 
* * 


% 
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alſo hinted in the g neral Liſt aforeſaid, under the re. 
ſpective names of the different ſpecies, &c. raiſed by 
one or other of thele methods; and; being once raiſed, 


they continue. many years by the root, & c. as before 


As the Kitchen Garden may generally be conſidered a8 


the principal, or at leaſt the moſt profitably uſeful diſ- 


trict of the horticultural departments, in its. numerous 


productions, wholly- of the different forts of eſculent 
vegetables, eſſential articles of food beneficially im- 
portaut in domeſtic economy, have judged it expedient 


do give not only a general Liſt of the different ſpecies, 
and their reſpective varieties of the Kitchen-Garden 


Plants, but alſo ſhort deſeriptive intimations of the na- 
ture of growth of the different ſorts—as Annual, Rien- 


nial, Perennial, & c. peculiar properties for culinary 
nnd other family uſes, methods and times of propaga- 
ting, ſawing, planting, order of culture, and ſeaſons 
of perfection; which will convey ſome uſeful previous 
hints, preparatory to proceeding in the general culti- 


vation; referring, however, to the general work of 


. the different months for the full.cultural particulars 
of the reſpective ſorts, | = 


| Note—Obſerve that as the following Liſt of the Kitchen- 


Garden Plants conſiſt of Annuals, Biennials, and Per- 
ennials, as before intimated, have. diſtinguiſhed them 
accordingly ;—the Annuals marked thus ||, Biennials *, 


und the Perennials ; and as ſome are Annual-Bien- 
Dial, that is, ſuch as when ſowed early in the ſpring go 


to ſeed the ſame year, ſuch as turneps, celery, en- 


dive, & c. but when ſowed later in their reſpective 


ſeaſons of ſpring, and early part of ſummer, ſtand with- 


out running, attaining perfection the ſame year, and 


continue- till the ſpring following, are marked ; 
other ſorts, being ſomewhat Annual-Perenni«l, that al- 


though they continue Perennial, by root off-ſets,. yet 
require freſh planting every year, as potatoes, Jeruſalem- 
axtichokes, garlick, ſballots, muſhrooms, &c. are mark- 


ed ||. 


r 
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. ee hardy Platt of 
the perennial nature, of many . 
vears' duration by the root; and 
of great eſtimatiom for its annu- 

al produce of numerous young 
top ſhoots, ariſing from the roots 


for uſe in April or May, and [+ Artichoke, FJeruſalem; a tube 
rous-rooted perennial: of tall 


June or July ; then permitted 

to run to talks til October. x 
Graveſend OY large, 
Batterſea, 
Deptford. _ 

And of each of which there are: 
Red- -top'd, or of. x readiſh-brown, 
generally ctofe lch plump, 

Green. | 

But theſe ſeveral varieties differ 
principally in the firſt three by 
means of different foils, fifuati- 
ons, and culture, in being of 
larger, ſmaller, and cloſer 


2 


Both ſorts by yonig ſuckers from 


the bottom i inthe ſpring 87 plant- 
ed in rows ſour or five feet 


afunder, will produce heads 


the ſame year in autumn, and 
will continue by the roots in 
ſeveral years” production. 


growth, prodvicing large round- 
jſh-oblong, irregular fleſhy 
tubers in the ground, the eata- 


ble parts; in perfection i in au- 


tumn and winter till ſpring, = 
boil and eat with butter, &c. 
good and wholeſome ; Wir 
one ſpecies, which is of the 
helianthus or ſunflower tribe, 
called by the botaniſts helian- 
thus tuberoſus, tuberous fun- 
flower, commonly called Jeru- 
ſalem artichoke, 


plump growth; always raiſed But the plant is of very diffimilar 


from ſeed ſowed in the ſpring, 
once in ſeveral years fora ſingle 
plantation; and whenthe plants 
are one year old, or two at 
moſt, maſt be tranſplanted into 
beds, in rows a foot afunder ; 
and when of three years? tranſ- 
planted growth will produce 


ſhoots of proper - ſize for cut= Is raifed by off-ſet tubers of the 


ting; and the ſame plants CON = 
tinue many years in gqod pro- 
- duction, principally in May, 
June, &c. as before obſerved; 
and may alſo be obtained in 
winter by forcing in hot-beds, 
'by introducing proper plants 
oftwoor three years'trauſplant- 


growth to that of a common 
artichoke, growing more like 
a tall ſanſlower, of which it 


is a ſpecics, as aforeſaid; and 


which, though commonly called 
Jeruſalem artichoke, is not 
a native of that part, but 8 
cipally of America. 


root, or rather cuttings of the 
large main tubers; to be plant- 
ed eycry year in' the ſpring, in 
rows two or three feet aſunder, 
and three or four inches deep; 
and will be of full growth in 
the root to take up in October 
and November, &. 


ed growth in the full ground, * Alexanders, a ſallad and culinary 


| Artirhoke 3 a plant of the per- 
ennial tribe, producing from 
the root annually its large 
iquamoſe heads, in full growth 
in une or July, andAuguſt, till 
October or November, com- 
priſing two varieties, viz. 
Globe Article; large globular 
reddiſh heads; beſt for general 
culture, 
Green oval, or French. 


2 F 


herb of biennial growth, with 
ſtalky trifoliate leaves, not now 
in much requeſt; is ſometimes 
uſed in ſallads and ſoups, &c, 
"when blanched a little by earth- 
ing up like celery; raiſed by 
ſeed in ſprivg and ſummer, 
either in drill rows to remain, 
or tranſplanted five or ſix inch- 
es a part in ſhallow drills, fifteen 
or eighteen inches aſunder, 
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| Angelica A 8 of large 


tall growth, its young tender | 


- - Hoots in ſpring and ſummer to 


candy, &c.; raiſed by ſeed 
ſowed in ſpring or autumn, ſor 


i tranſplanting i in ſummer, two 
or tunes feet use. 


ks : 


| + BALM, : an aromatic family herb, 


one ſpecies, viz. 


Common balm. | 
Propagated by parting the roots, 


or off-ſct ſlips, ſpring and au- 
tumn; planted fix or eight 
ome part. | 


Y, Baſil, a 


der aromatic annual 
herb for ſallads and ſoups, &c. 


Dwarf or buſh baſil, 


Large ſweet baſil, 
Raiſed by ſeed in a 


l Bean, 
profitable to cultivate in ſeve- 
ral full crops annually, for ſum- 
mer and autumn productions, 


ſpring, ſor planting into the 
full ground in May. 
many varieties; very 


- Srom june till n or 


Tarly Mazagan, 
moſt early, 


October. 
ſmalleſt and 


Early Liſbon, ſmall, | 

Early long-podded, fmallifh mid- 
 dling, 

Large long pod, 3 middling, 


Sword long- pod, 


of ſuperior 
length of pod and ſize, 


Broad Spaniſh,- middling large, 
Toker, moderately large, 
Sandwich, largiſh, 

Windſor broad bean, large, + 

Kentith\Windfor, larger, 

Taylor's Windſor, largeſt, 

TH blofſom, ſmalliſh middling, 


a- great bearer, and fine ſweet 


hoe. gr bean, 


Mumford, middling ſize, 
Green. nonpareil, ſmalliſh, - 
Dwarf cluſter or fan, being of 
very low growth and ſmall Green beet, 
. 0 80 


hot-bed in 


* Beet 5 
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Red bloſſom, middling. 
All by ſeed (the bennd) in ſeve- 
ral different ſucceſſional ſow- 
ings or plantings, or at leaſt 
once. every month from No- 
vember, December, or January, 
Kc. till May, June, or July.— 


See - theſe different. months; 
but generally the principal 


. crops are planted in January, 


February, March, April, all 
planted in rows two to three 
feet aſunder, according to the 
ſmaller, middling, and larger 
kinds; moſtly by dibble-plant- 


ing, two to three or four inches 


apart in the roy, and two 
inches deep; or f. Ae kinds, 
or others occaſionally planted 
in drills:— and generally all to 
remain where planted; or 
ſometimes early crops, &c. are 
tranſplanted in young growth, 
of one, two, or three inches.— 
See November, December, and 
Famary; or any ſorts will alſo 
ſucceed by tranſplanting, as 
may be occaſionally required, 

uſeful culinary, plants, 
ſeveral varieties, ſome for their 
root, and fome for their leaves, 
Viz. 


Red beet, 1 for its root, of which 


there are, 


Long-rooted, 

Short or turnep-rooted, 

The roots are large, deep-red 
and fleſhy, uſed for pickling, 


and boiled to flice in ſallads 
cold, or to eat alone, with 
vinegar, &c. raiſed by ſowing 
every ſpring, in February or 
March, &c, to continue in full 


growth allſummer for autumn 
and winter; 


ſowed eitber 
broad-caſt, or in drills a foot 
aſunder; all to remain where 


tos ed, and thinned ten or. 
ö twelve inches Giſtangs, 8 ö 


White beet. 
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Both theſe two laſt for their leaves 
to boil as ſpinach, and ſor 
ſoups, & c. in ſpring, ſummer, 
autumn, &c. and the thick 
fleſhy leaf ſtalks of the white 


ſorts alſo to dreſs like aſpara-. 


gus. Raiſed by ſeed every 
ſpring, and occaſionally in 
Tummer and autumn, either in 
'-@rills a foot aſunder, or ſowed 
broad-caſt, and the plants thin» 
ned occordingly; all to re- 
main where ſowed, or fome 
occafionally . tranſplanted in 
young growth in rows. 

Mangel wurzel, or great-rooted 
German beet. The root very 
long and large, with large long 
leaves; but the leaves only 


are eſtimable for houſhold oc- 


cCaſions in ſummer and autumn, 
Ec. to boil as greens or as ſpi- 
nach, and the flalks of the 
leaves dreſſed an the manner 
of aſparagus; is ſowed in the 
ſpring and ſummer in drills, as 
the green and white fort, to 
remain, or ocoaſionally-tranſ- 
Planted, But in the firit intro- 
duction of this ſort into. this 
- country, a few years ago, a 
pamphlet was publiſhed on its 
ſuperior merits and method of 
culture, &c. with great encomi- 


e ums on its root, called the &: 


F Scarcity : it, aw ever, is only 
a mongrel variety of the red 
and green beet, &c. aud its root 
not palatably reliſhing in any 
culinary preparations ſor the 
table; that it is better adapted 
to field culture for its large root 
to feed cattle. 


Berage; a family herb, te uſe on 
different aaa one ſort 


only, viz. 

Oficinal, or common - borage. 
The young leaves are uſed in 
ſallads, ſoups, &c. and the 
leaves and flower-ſhoots in ne- 
gus, or cool tankards, in ſum- 
mer and autumn ; is raiſed by 
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ſeed in ſpring, ſummer, and 
autumn, to remain; and thin— 
ned from ſix to twelve inches 
di ſtance. 

* Borecs/e; ſometimes called Scotch 
Kale, plants of the open cab- 
bage or colewort kind, with a 
tall ſtem, and large bead of 
curly leaves, not cabbaging, 


but remaining open and looſe 


to the heart. Of hardy growth, 
to ſtand for winter-greens, and 
the ſide-ſprouts ſor 8 
The varieties are 

Green borecole, 

Brown or purple, 

Finely fringed-leaved, 

Spreading-leaved, 

Upright-lcaved. I 

But the firſt two ate the general 


common varieties, having ge- 


. nerally ſpreading heads; 
though the others alſo riſc ac- 


cidentally from ſeed, and by 


care, in ſaving ſeed from only 
the beſt forts of the reſpegive 
varieties, may all be conti- 
nued permanent. | 
They all grow with a ſtrong up- 
right ſtem, two to three feet. 
high, or more, crowned with a 
large head of open leaves, mdre 
or lels finbriate-crumply, or 
curled, and are exceitent har- 
dy open greens for winter, &e, 
are gli raiſed every Fear from 
ſeed fowed in March and 
April, aud planted out in 
ſummer twa to three feet aſun- 


der.——See the ſpring and ſum- 


mer months. 
i 4 Broccoli; plants of the brafiens or 
cabbage tribe, not cabbaging, 
but producing a compact cen- 
tra! head, formed of the ad- 
vaucing fower and ſeed-buds, 
in the manner of à cauliflow- 
er; moſi excelſent;cating ; ac- 
quiring uſeful growth ſor the 
table the latter end of autumn 
and in winter, and in ſuperior 
perſection in the ſprings it 


Fa 
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ſeveral varieties, viz. ' 
Early dwarf purple, to ſow early 
for autumn IRR" 
Early green, - 
Large late purple, for main crops, 
Dwarf late purple, ſpring, 
-  Branchivg purple, 
Late green, ; 
Brown, 
White or i eeen, 


for eating. 
They are plants of much eſtima- 
tion for their fine central heads 


delicate eating, and proper to 
all raiſed every year from ſeed 


in the ſpring, and early part 
of ſummer, in three, or four 


| to the end of May, for early 
_- and late production of. proper 
- \ fall heads, from October or 
November, till April or May 
following; planted out in ſum- 


mer, in beſt rich ground, in 


rows, two: to three feet aſunder. 
+ Burnet; a ſmall culinary and ſal- 
lad herbs; with pinnate ever- _ 
green leaves of a warm reliſh; 
uſed in winter and ſpring - fal- 


Jads:and otber occaſions; raiſ- 


ed by ſeed in the ſpring, and 
Nipping or parting the roots in 


- Fpring.or. autumn ; planted fix - 


to twelve inches aſunder. | 
C. 


bers Ab for its ſeed-pods of 4 


hot ſpiry nature to pickle, &c. 
1 inte of erat e 
4 ai. 
e eee, 
Heartemape, 
ate e 
ee Rob, 
ound fywt-podded, | 
- Cherry-ſhaped, & - 
0 Ate all tender aynuals, to be ſow- 
ed in a hot-bed,. March or- 
A, and planted out in May 


5 


of great ſimilarity to a cauli- - 
| _ Hower, and ſcarcely inferior 


-. - aforeſajdy,.of moſt tender and 


cultivate in principal erops; 


ſowings, from March and April 
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wege full heads, conſiſting of 


or early inJune, x foot diſtance, 
and will produce plenty of pods 

green and ripe, for uſe in July, 
Auguſt, and September, &c, 
being firſt ' green; and fipens 
to a rina colour; ſome 
yellowiſh. N 

* Cabbage, a plant of faperior uſe- 

fulneſs at all ſeaſons, both in 

its headed cabbaged growth, 

and its open' colewort ſtate; 

and ſhould be cultivated plen- 

tifully-in principal crops in all 

gardens, for ſummer, autumn, 

winter, and ſpring ſupply of a 
family and market; and con- 
fiſts of ſeveral varieties, viz. 

Small early dwarf, | 

Early dwarf Yorkſhire, 

Large early Yorkſhire, 

Early dwarf ſugar-loaf, 

Large ſugar loaf, ene for a 
main crop, 

| Batterſea early, 

Imperial, early, 

- Early Ruſſia, 

Early Antwerp. + ; 

Of the above, any, or Tome of 
each of the firſt three or four 
ſorts for the forwardeſt early 
crops; but moſt of the large 
York and large ſugar-loaf/and 

any of the laſt four ſorts, are 
ſuperior for the prineipal early 
and general ſummer cabbages; 
or the large Vork and ſugar- 
loaf aforeſaid, the imperial, 
and Antwerp; are excellent for 

a general ſummer ſupply, and 

a a continuance for autumn, &c. 
all ſowed both in the ſpringy 

February, March, April, to 
obtain maturity the ſame year; 


and qſowed in Auguſt to remain 


in young growth all winter ſor. 
thsearly and firſt general ſum- 
mer crops next year, and ſuc- 
cceded by the fpring-ſowed, 
as above, aud the following 
5 large kinds for 2 18 8 and 
winter? 
Large oblong lioflow, 
Long fided, hollow, 
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Large white, round. : 
+ Theſe laſt three are large autumn 
and winter cabbages in Septem- 

ber, October, and November, 

c. ſowed both in the ſpring, 
February, or March, &c. to 


cabbage the ſame year in au- . 


tumn and winter; and ſowed 


early in Auguſt to remain in 


young growth till next ſpring, 
then planted out to cabbage 
ſooner the following autumn, 
and in larger growth than the 
ſpring-ſowed crops, 


Red Dutch, prineipally for pic-- 
kling, or to ſhred raw as a fallad,, 


in autumn, winter, and i{pring. 


This, in the true fort, is of a 
very deep or dark red, with 


thick fleſhy leaves, cabbaging 


very hard, is ſowed in-Auguſt - 


to plant out in ſpring for the 
principal crops next year, ta 
cabbage large and effectually in 
full perſeftion the following 
autumn and winter, and fowed 


in fpring to plant out early in 
ſammer for cabbaging the 
fame year in autumn and win- 
ter, but not ſo fully as the au- 


tumnal ſowed plants, as above. 
Large Scoteh winter cabbage, : 
moſt large, principally for field 
culture to feed eattle, 


Large drum cabbage, alſo very 


large, flat- headed, for the ſame 
nſe as the laſt. 

Both ſorts are ſowed in the ſpring 
to cabbage the ſame year in 
autumn and winter; and in 
Auguſt, for next year, to cab- 
bage in larger full growth in 
the above ſeaſons. 

In the foregoing cabbages in ge- 
ni&ral, obſerve generally, in 
ſowing the main crops, always 
to adopt a principal ſowing of 
the deſirable or particular ſorts 
intended, early in autumn (be- 
ginniag of Auguſt), to ſtand 
over the winter in young: 


Or likewiſe, 


2 F 3 
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growth, to plant out in the 


ſpring, to come in for the early 


and firſt and general principal 


crops the following ſummer 
and autumn; that is, general- 


ly ſow for this decaſton in the 
- early part of Augum, or not 


later than-trom-about the fifth 
or ixih, to the teath or twelith 


of that month; for it fowed - 
before Auguſt, many would 


be apt to run 'for feed in the 
ſpring. in their young open 
growth, and thereby diſap- 
point you of a full crop; aud 
if ſowed later than the time 
above ſpecified, the plants 
would not generally acquire 
good ſize and ſtrength to ſtand 
the winter effectually. 


And to ſucceed the above, or 


in caſe of their being much 
cnt by the ſeverity.of the win- 


ter, or that none were ſowed. 
or raiſed in autumn, or as may 
be required, it is proper al- 


ways (0 ſow alſo ſome in the 


ſpring, in February or March, 
- or April, to plant out in May, 


June, &e. to come in for ſac 
coſſion enbbages, or general 
crops, cabbaging the fame year 
in ſummer and autumn till 
winter: 5 
when required to 
have a ſucceſſion of young 
light cabbages continued in 
the autumn ſeaſon, Auguſt, 
September, October, and aill 
winter, may ſow in May or 
June and July; and alſo- at 
the ſame time may ſow ſome 


proper ſorts for open cabbage 


coleworts for autumn and Win- 
ter, and early ſpring ſapply ; 
but not to ſow: before the be- 


ginning of Auguſt, for the ge- 
_ aeral crops of continuing ſpring 


coleworts to. ſtand throughout 
that feaſon without running, 


which would moſt generally 


_ * „ 
© + 2 — ———— Oe 
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the eaſe if ſowed ſooner, — 
See Colervorts. | 
Cabbage ſavoy.— See Suu 
10 e rooted-cabbage, having 


a large turnep-like bulb under 


ground. 


8 es cabbage, with _ 


the bulb aboveground. 
They are of the open colewort 
tribe, the leaves not cabbay- 
ing to acloſe head; the turnep- 
Hke ſwelling part grows very 


large, but is ſeldom uſed do- 


meſtically, or only occafional- 
ly when young, and are prin- 
eipally fer field culture; or a 
few in gardens for variety, 
ſowed in the ſpring, &c. and - 
:.- tranſplanted early in unmer 
two feet aſunder. 
Cabbage cole wort. . Cole- 
Works. 
1 Cabboge, ſea beach, or ſea 'cole- 


/ 


: 0 nial tribe, of open ſpreading 

growth, eſtimable for its young 

blanched ſhoots ariſing from 

the roots in the ſpring; grows 

vaturally on ſome of our ſea- 

--» ſhores, but cultivated in gar- 
dens, confiſting of only one 

.- + ſpecies, called by the botaniſts 

. Crambe? ns or fea cab- 


bage. 


aforeſaid, rifing from the roots 

through the earth in the ſpring, 

Kc. thick, cloſe, and fleſhy, 

blanched white, tender, and 

good, if cut in young cloſe 

growth: the leaves growing 

large and ſpreading, never cab- 

bage, is raiſed by ſeed in the. 

+ -Fpring, ſowed either in drills 

to remain, or for tranſplant- 

-— - ing in. rows, one to two feet 

aſunder.— See March and A- 

yr Will alſo grow by cut- 
- tings of the root. 


| 28 large upright growth, three or 


_ cultivated for its young ſhoots | 


* Cardoon; a biennial plant of moſt 


four feet, i in the manner of ar- 
tichokes; in Tequeſt in. ſome 


families for its large, thick, 


fleſhy, leaf-ſtalks, when blanch- 
ed by earthing up in advanced 
growth ; attaining perfection 


end of autumn, and all win- 
ter till ſpring; is of the arti- 


choke family, by the bota- 
niſts called Cynara Carduncu- 
lus, or cardoon. 


It is raiſed from ſeed ſowed an. 


nually in the ſpring, March or 
April, for tranſplanting iu 
June, &c. four feet aſunder, 
both to have full ſcope for its 


large growth, and proper ſpace 
of ground between for land- 
ing them up two feet or more, 


to whiten of that length, — 
See March, April, and Fune, 
and following months till Oc- 
tober, &c, - 


wort; a plant of the peren- & Carrot; a valuable uſeful eſcu- 


lent root, is of biennial growth, 
attainable at all ſeaſons of the 
year; firft in young and mid- 
ling growth in May, June, and 
July; large in Auguſt and 
September, and in largeſt full 
growth in October, &c. con- 
tinuing good all winter till 


April or May following, and 
_ ſhould be cultivated plentiful- 
ly in principal crops; two va- 


rieties, viz. 


Common orange carrot, being 


of an orange colour; moſt 
large long root, anne for the 
main crops; 


Early horn earrot; ſhort, ſmaller 


root, for early crops. 


Of the above two varieties, the 


firſt is ſuperior for general 
culture and the principal main 
crops, preferable for its long 


large growth in the root; and 


the ſecond to ſow occaſionally 
for ſmaller early crops; both 


. ſorts ſowed in the ſpring, Fe- 
bruary for early, and March 


* Cauliflower ; ak plant of 
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and April for main crops; and 
'to ſow in May and Fuly, &c. 
for ſucceſſional young carrots in 
ſummer, autumn, and winter, 
K.; alſo a ſowing the begin- 
king of Auguſt to ſtand the win- 


ter, in young growth for early 


youny ſpring carrots in March 
or April, &c. all ſowed in light, 
deep, mellow ground, broad- 


caſt, and raked in with good 


regularity; and the plants 
thinned in May and June, &c. 
three or four to ſix or eight 


inches diſtance in the different 


crops, ſome to draw young, 
and the main crops to ſtand for 
large full growth, and thinned 
to a proper diſtance accord- 
- Ingly, to continue in increaſing 
growth in the root till the end 


of October; then taken up, 


and houſed in ſand, for the 
| winter, —See October and No- 
vember, &c. 


brafſica or cabbage tribe, 
general eſtimation, and conſi- 
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mer-crops towards the latter 


young growth. 
ed out in 


end of the third week in 
Auguſt, to ſtand: the winter in 
Some plunt- 
October under 
hand-glaſſes, others in frames, 
Kc. to plant out in ſpring ; 
all for the general early and 
principal main crops next ſum- 
mer; and a ſowing in the 
ſpring for later or fucceſſion 
crops the ſame year in July 
or Auguſt, &c: 


ſowing in the fourth weck in 


May, to plant out in July for 


1 Celery; a defirable” ſalutiferous 


the 
of. 


derably profitable to cultivate 


in principal crops, for its 
large, white, central, flower- 
head, ariſing in the middle 6f 


the ſurrounding leaves, form- 


ed of the advancing young 
flower - buds, in a'cloſe firm 
cluſter of large circumference ; 
moſt excellent eating; ob- 
tained in fummer, autumn, 
and winter, from May, or 
June, till December; but in 
ſuperior perfection in June, 
July; and Auguſt; 

ok two varieties, viz, 
"Ta es the firſt early crops, 


for the general main erops. 

They are raiſed in ſucceſſional 
crops by ſowing in autumn, 
ſpring, and ſummer, —that is, 
- fowingthe early and main ſum- 


conſiſting 


the Michaelmas and winter- 
crops in October, November, 
and December. — See 
work of the ſpring, 

and autumn Es 


plant, of the annual-biennial 
kind; eſſentially 
coltivate in ſome tolerabie 
plenttul ſupplies, in two, three, 
or more different crops, ſue- 
cefiionally ; for uſe in autumn, 
winter, and ſpring,” or from 
July or Auguſt, till May or 
June following, being excel- 
lent and wholeſome for ſallads, 
ſoups, ſtewing, &c, when pro- 


- perly blanched by planting in 


- oarthing up in its advancing. 


trenches, one row in- each, and 


growth, -confiſting of- the fol- 


lowing varieties, 


Common upright Itakan, for 


main crops, 


Solid- ſtalked apoght, 
Large upright, | 
Turnep-rooted ſpreading, or ce- 


Large late, —that is, probably, 
_ only a few days later; proper 


2 


teriac, the bottom [ſwelling 


like a turnep, the principal 
ufeful part. 


An raiſed every year from ſeed, 


in two or three different fot 
ings, ' Mareb, April, and May, 
to have proper fucceſſion ; and 
tranſplanted into foot - wide 
 trenckes in ſummer and au- 


F 4 


Likewile a 


the. 
ſummer, 


requiſite to 
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„Amn, one roy in each, four 


or five inches apart, and the 
trenches a a vard aſunder; and 
_earthed. 


in advanced grow 


up 9955 degrees, ten or twelve, 
to fifteen or eighteen inches 


that length. 


t Chamomile; a mall PE | 


herb of the atomatic tribe; 
for its flowers to uſe oecafion- 


ally in a ſimple medical way, 


in à family, fuch as for. chamo- 
mile lea. 


. Common ſingle flowered, 
Double flowered.” 

© There i is, I believe, no very ma- 
terial difference in the 1 ential 
virtue of the ſingle and double 


„eser, though tome refer 
the üngle; but the double is 
most commonly 
Both forts' are propagated By 
„ c the ropts, Prin or au- 
tumn, and Planted in. beds, 
Kc. a foot aſunder, 


WI Chervil; 73 ſmall annual herb of 
y "aromatic property, ſomewhat 
'growth to parſley ; 3 
its leaves for ſoups, Tallads, KG. 
© fowed'i in ſpring and ſummer z T 
And in autumn both for 1 pſe in 
. ſealon, and to fand the 
lle all to 


fmilar in 


Fintet; inoftly | in 
remain. wi 


1 cen or Chives; a ſmall | uſeful 12 


perennial herb ol che onion- 
tribe, eter 
© Bunches; . imable for its 
leaves and {mall öff- ſe et bulbous- 


8 roots and top Together, | like 


oun onio cibou s, in ſpring, 
c. 15 uſe 4k fallads, or Nang 
ind for culinary occaſions, raiſ- 
ed by parting the roots, ſpring 
tumn, detaching ſeveral 
'" Fatt roots together in each 
Hip, and plapted fix to twelve. 
Aiden e 


* Clary; a biennial aromatie herb, 


” with LN „ 3 
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_ eultiy ated, 


in cloſe, tufty _ 


I Coriander ; . 


- ſometimes. uſed in exflinary 


and other domettic. dccaſions 3 


raiſed by, leed in the ſpring, 
and tranſplauted in dummer, 


2 bx inches to a foot. apart. 


Ccberborts; open greens of the 
or more, to blanch or whitcn | 


cabbage tribe, cohfiſting both 
of the common open colewort 
kinds, ſuch as neyer heart or 
cabbage; and of the tabbage- 
colewort, in young open plants 
raiſed from the ſeed of any of 
the common cloſe. heading- 
cabbages, greatly ſuperior to 
the others; the ſqrts are, 


Common open green | colewort, 


not now much eſtimable 1 
garden culture, 


Borecole open colewort, 
Cabbage-colewort; 


ſuperior to 
all, for general culture: in the 
colewort order, in young open 


green plants, or of {mall cloſe- 


hearting growth; ; "boils moſt 
tender and ſw eet; and prefer- 
able to cultivate both 1 in fami- 
ly gardens and market grounds, 


As, therefore, the cabbage-cole- 


worts are the moſt tender and 
ſweet eating, ſhould generally 
be adopted; being ſuch as are 


Fraiſed from the ſeeds of any of 


the quick-hearting clofe-grow- 
ing ſummer cabbages, ſuch as 
the fagar-loaf, Yorkſhire, Bat- 
 terſea, Ruffia, Antwerp, &c. 
— ſowed for coleworts, in June, 
July, a and beginning of Auguſt, 
851 autumn, winter, and ſpring 

pply : or may alſo ſow in 
ee and ſummer, occaſio- 
, nally, to continue a ſucceſſion 


" of green ſmall-hearting young 


plants, or in ſmall light - cab- 
bage growth. (Ses Cabbage in 
this Liſt.) All to be tranſ- 
lanted i in xows tem or twelve, 
fifteen inches aſunder, , 
an aromatic annual 
herb, in growth like parſley; 


its leaves uſed in foups, ſals 
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lads, c. and its ſeed in other 
' domeſtic occaſions; raifed by 
ſowing in ſpring, ſummer, and 
autumn; to have a continuing 
| faccoeſfion 3 the plants remain 
where fowed. 


Es Corn-Sallad, or aol; q 


a ſmall angie plant of three. 


or four inches growth, uſed as 
a ſubſtitute for conan lettuce 
in winter and ſpring fatlads ; 
ſowed in july or Augutt, and 


September, to ſtand the winter, 


&c. and remain where ſowed. 
{| Creffes ; a_principal fmall fallad 
herb; an annual of (hurt dur- 
ation; eſlimable for ſpring and 
mmer ſallad, or is attainable 


at any time or ſeaſon required, 


by fowing once a week, fort- 
night, or month, &c. ; conſiſt- 
ing of the following varieties : 

via. 

Common plane-leaved, for 
neral culture, 

Curled-leaved, 

Broad-leaved. 

By ſeed in ſeveral FIR SEES for 
ſacceſhon, ſpring, ſummer, and 
autumn, or any ſeaſon re- 
quired ; once a week, or fort- 
night, &c. to obtain it in 
young growth; generally in 
ſmall drills, two or three inches 
afander, or in broad-caſt, all 
fowed very thick, and but 
lightly - covered in with the 
earth, — See ſmall fallad in 
this Liſt. | 

U Cucumber; a moſt tender annual 

plant of long trailing growth, 

noted for its abundant pro- 
duction of fruit in long conti- 
nuance, in ſpring, fummer, 
aid autumn, obtained by aid 
of hot-beds in its early ſpring 
and ſummer culture till June; 
will then ſtand the full air, and 
may alſo then be ſowed or 
planted 'in the natural ground, 
to produce fruit in Auguſt and 
3 2 


Fl 


September : ſeveral vihriet es: 
Viz, 


Early ſhort wn 
Early long prickly, 


Moſt long green prickly, pe 
White prickly, | 


Long green Turkey, 


Long white Turkey. 

The cucumber being one of the 
moſt tender exotics of the 
kitchen garden, is ſowed and 
raiſed in hot-beds from Janu- 
ary, or February, till June, to 
obtain early fruit in March, 
April, and May, &c.; and al- 

though the plants will grow In 
the fall air by the middle of 
Jane, it is proper to continue 
the occaſional protection of 
frames and glaſfes in fome 
Principal beds, to extend the 
ſucceſional production of fruit 
throughout the fummer; and 
by ſowing in the natural 
ground, the latter end of May 
or beginning of june, produces 

full erops in Auguſt and till the 
middle of September, when, 
generally, the cold damp 
nights, and ſtrong autumnal 
dews and rains, terminate 

- the good production of alt cu- 
cumbers expoſed to the full air; 
or by continuing ſome of the 
bed-crops, protected under 


frames and glaſſes from incle- 


ment weather at that time, 
adding a ſmall lining of warm 
litter round the outfide of the 
bed, to give a little bottom 
heat, they will continue in mo- 
derate production till the end 
of October, — 


| D. 1 
| DILL J; an an annual herb, 


fimitar to fennel, a ſpecies of 
the ſame genus; ; Tis leaves, and 
feed-umbels, in ſummer, uſeꝗ 
in pickling cucumbers, &c. 
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every year from ſeed, ſowed in 
the ſpring, or, occaſionally, in 
| COR; in drills, to remain. 


E. | 
C5 ENDI VE; eſtimable for its 
ſtocky head of blanched leaves 
or autumn and winter ſallads, 
&c. thre varieties, viz. 

Green curled, preferable for the 

main Crops, 
White curled, 

- Batavian broad - leaved,* good 
for autumn, and early part of 
winter, for ſtewing, ſoups, ſal- 
lads, &. but will not ſtand 

the winter effectually. 

All raiſed by two or three differ- 

ent ſowings, from May, or be- 
ginning of June, to the end of 
July, or beginning of Auguſt, 


to have ſucceſſion all autumn 


and winter; but if ſown. ear- 
lier than May or June, they go 
to ſeed the ſame ſummer, be- 
fore having mature growth; 
that if any are occafionally 
wanted in early growth, in 
- ſummer, may ſow'ſome white- 
._ curled in March, April, &c 
but they will ſoon run. All 
tze ſorts tranſplanted a foot 
10 Stern qr aſunder. 
It] 152 x - "SP & 


+1 FENNEL; for its aromatie 
leaves in various ne oc- 
caſrons. 
Ey ſeed, and flipping the roots, 
ſpring or autumn. 
{| Finechio, or, French fennel ; for 
. ſoups, fallads, &e. when: the 
bottom part is blanched, by 
ceeuartbing up. 
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ok uſeful in various domeflie 
oOecaſions. 


Raiſed by parting and planting 


the cloves of the root, in 

ſpring, in rows fix to nine 

inches aſunder, and two deep, 

attain perſection in July and 

Auguſt; then to be taken up 
and houſed for keeping. 

l Gourds, &c.—tenderiſh annual 
plants, of long, ftrong, trailing 
growth, producing fruit in 
great variety in ſhape, ſize, co- 


- lour, &c.; ſometimes uſed, in 


culinary purpoſes, both in 
young green growth, and when 


at full maturity; conliſting of 


Orange gourd, | 
Pear-thaped, green, and riped, 
Round, yellow, or lemon-co- 
loured, 3 
Round, 3 "I 
Rock or carbuncled ;—and of va- 
rious other ſhapes, fizes, and 


colours, ſmall, middling, and 


large, 

Pompion or Pumkin; ; moſt large, 
round, oblong, &c. 15 

By ſeed, in a hyt-bed in April, 
for tranſplanting, into the na- 
tural ground, in May; or, alſo, 

ſowed at once in the full 
ground, in May, aforeſaid, 
when warm ſettled weather, 
planting or ſowing the ſmaller 

ſorts againſt ſome fence or 
railing, . &c. upon Which to 
train the plants and the larger 
kinds; ſow or plant in any open, 

funny ſpace, to run upon the 

ground, will all produce fruit 
in n July, —_—— . 


22 H. 
By ſeed in different ſowings, and + HYSSOP3. a hs: 8 


3 in ſpring and 
. e in _— two Tout 
mans 5 | | 


11 ne for its bulbous- 


. aromatie plant, of low, under- 
ſhrubby growth; its young 
- leafy ſhoots and flower fpikes 
.ufed, oceationally, in. culinary 
and. other houthold purpoſes, 
in a family; is, raiſed, from 


f 


! 
! 
l 
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feed, in the ſpring, and by 
flips and cuttings of the young 
ſhoots, April, May, and Fane; 
alſo, by bottom off-ſets planted 
ſix to, twelve inches a-part, or 
on an edging. 


4 K. ; \ 
KIDNEY - BEAN,” or French- 
bean; a uſeful ſummer eſ- 
culent, in its young ſeed- pode, 
many varieties, viz. 
Dwarf kinds, 
Farly white dwarf, 
Early — dwarf, 
Early dun- coloured dwarf, 
Early red-ſpeckled dwarf, 
Plack-ſpeckled dwarf, 
Streaked dwarf, 
Batterſea white dwarf, 
Canterbury dwarf, 


Tawny dwarf, 


Negro or black dwarf, . 

Yellow dwarf, | 

Large white dwarf, 

Note—the e en in the above 
denote that of the feed-beans 
of the reſpective forts. 
Runners, or climbing kinds. 


Scartet runner; à great bearer, 
in long continuance; prefera- 


dle for the main crop of run 
ners, 


White . ſimilar to the 


ſcartet in growth and bear- 
ing, only the bloſflom is white, 
but the pods are alike, though 
the ripe beaus are alſo 1. 25 
like the bloſſom, 

Long-podded, white Dutch run- 
ners, producing very long 
ſmooth pods, 


Canterbury and Patterſea, final! 


white runners. 
They are ſowed annually in dif- 


ferent erops; the dwarf forts 


in April and May, tor the 


early and firſt main crops, and 
in June and July, and begin- 


ning of Aaguſt,* for ſucceiſion 
- bearing front Jun til October; 
- 2 


\ 


ners, ſowed in the latter end of 
April, or in May and June, 
and will continue in produc- 
tion from July and Auguſt till 
October; eſpecially the ſcarlet 
and white runners. 

An ſowed or planted in drills,. 
two to three feet and a half 
aſunder, and about an inch and 
half deep: or the runners, &c. 
Planted in a fingle row, — 
a wall or palivg, Wert 64 


L. 

f LArx DER; a Meubbery ber- 
ennial plant of the aromatic 
kind, occaſionally cultivated 
in kitwhen gardens for its 
flower-ſpikes, ta diſtil for la- 
vender water, and to put into 
bags and lay among cloaths, 
to give them a ſweet ſcent. 

Common lavender ſpikes. 
ſpice-floweriug blue. 
It is propagated” by ſlips of the 

outward young fide thoots in 
April, May, or June, &c. 
which Nip or cut off about fix 
or eight inches long; pull away 
the lower leaves, and plant 
them in a ſhady border, inſert- 
ed two thirds into the ground, 
fix or eight inches aſunder, and 
watered; and in advanced 
growth tranſplanted double br 
trible that EN in W —A— 
or ſpring. | 


* Leet; a moſt ufeful tin phat 


A 7 


or 


of biennſalgrowth, for ann, 


winter, and ſpring. 
' Large London, 
Flanders. 


Sowed in March,. 1 April for 
the main crops, both to remain. 


and tranſplant; 
cen, ;- a principal” 
ſalad plant, and, for ſome cn- 
linaty occaſions, in uſe moſt 
times of the year,” by different 
ſ>wings 3. but in provtoltsper- 


F 6 
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and the ſcarlet and other run- 
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Auguſt, &c. but in ſmaller 
= owth in autumn and winter, 
d ſpring. þ 
Green cos, 
White cos, 
Spotted C03, 
Egyptian cos, 
Black ſeed green cos, 
Brown Cilicia, a 
Green Cilicia | 
White cabbage-lettuce, 
Brown Dutch cabbage, 
| ue: Roman, 
mperial cabbage lettuce, large 
and fine, 
Grand admiral, or admirable; 3 2 
* large cabbage lettuce, but 
true ſort difficult to be ob- 
| tained: of late years at the 
ſeed-ſhops, being chiefly in 
poſſeſſion of ſome principal 
ardeners, who ſave their own 
ſeed from. the true Kinds, e 


” 


Hardy green e 
ennis- ba 

E 

Lettuces are obtained at almoſt 
all ſeaſons, but in greateſt per- 
fection of full growth in June, 
Holy „ Auguſt, and September, 
till Gabber. yo 

They are ſowed at different ſea- 

Qs, February o or March, and 

April, for the main ſummer 
\crops; and in May, June, July, 


— 


|, and September to ſtand, 

8 winter in young growth, 
tome for uſe in that ſeaſon, 
and the others to remain. for 
early ſpriog and ſummer let- 


tuces, 


fruit to uſe in ard ay 4 to 
piekle, Lee., 

Red fruited, 

Yellow, fruited, 2 5 

* tender annual . of 
eee bre thy ned 


42 
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fection in ſummer, May, June, 


ſpe- 
cially in the v icinity of +=" 


& e. for fucceſſion; and in Au- 


e e, or Tomatoes; for the 


in hot- beds in April, for tranf- 
Planting in May, in the full 
ground in a ſunny. ſituation, 
or planted and trained againſt 
a ſouth wall : and will pro- 
uce ripe fruit i in autumn, large 
orbicular- round, and mo- ſtly 
ribbed. | 


M. 
T MARFORAM ; aromatic pot- 
+ herbs. 

[| Sweet or ſummer marjoram, 

+ Winter and, pot marjoram. 

Are raiſed, froin ſeed ſowed in 
April, &c. and the winter and 
pot mapjoram, alſo by parting 
the roots, planted ſix, or ten, or 
twelve inches aſunder, 

[ Marigold ; the, flowers to put in 
broth, and for, medical pur- 
poſes. 

Orange- coloured, 

Lemon coloured, 

Double flowered. 

The orange coloured, either fin- 
gle or double, is preferable for 
your uſe, ſowed in ſpring, 
ſummer, or autumn, to remain 
or. tranſplant a, foot afunder. 

. Melon; for its large fine, raj of 

great eſtimation, 65. I 
Romana, fmalliſh e 
. Cantaleupe, large roun 
Black rock Cantaleupe, 
Orange Cantalęupe, 
Scarlet Cantaleupe, 
White Cantaleupe, 
Polignac, 
Oblong ribbed, netted, 
Smooth green-rinded, ; 
Green —— 7 + 
Vater. melon, very large 3 
green-rinded, | 
Of the above, the Cantaleupe 
1 are in greateſt eſtimation 
for their large handfome round 
fize, curious carbuucled rock- 
like exterior, and rich flayour z 


though, the old , Romana, is, a 
g20deflayo pred api, wglon, 


* 
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< alſo. the Polignac; and the 
others all tipen in very good 


perfection, of agreeable flayo ur. 


The plants are moſt tender ex- 
otics, always raiſed in hot- 
beds, under protection of 
frames and li ights, hand-glaſſes, 
&c. ſowed in January or Fe- 
bruary for earlieſt, and in March 
and April for general and 
ſucceſſtonal late crops; the 
fruit ripening, in the earlier 

lants, in Map, June, and ſuly, 
and in the others in July, Au- 
guſt, and September. —See bie 
general directions. 


+ Mint; uſeful, aromatic, peren- 


nial herbs, for culinary and 
diſtilling occafons. 
Common green, or ſpear-mint, 
proper for various kitchen uſes, 
ſallads, &c. 

Black or pepper-mint, for diſ- 
till: ing only. | 

ey are raiſed by paiting the 
roots, autumn or ſpring; by 
oll-ſet young plants, March 
and Agr; and by cuttings of 
the ſtalles in ſuramer. 


Il + Mu/troom ; a well-known. culi- 


nary. plant, of the fungous 
tribe, viz, 


| Red-gilled, or: common whole - 


ſome muſhroom, 
There being only one real good 


ſalutiſerous ſpecies, diſtinguith- 
ed by its reddith lamellz or 


gill underneath, they being 


always of a fleſhy colour, or 


ſometimes, when grown large, 
are of a blackiſh - red hue exter- 
nally, but internally reddiſh ; 
and by which, the true muſh 
room may be univerſally known 
from all the other numerous 
fungi, which are moſtly; of a 
poiſonous or doubtful quality. 

It is propagated and raiſed to 
maturity dy its ſpawny proge- 
ny, of a whitiſh, fibrouſy na- 


ture, running in lags. 9 of rot- 


ten dung, and in earth; and 
which ſpawny lumps being 
planted in a fort of ridge-form 
hot-bed, at any ſeaſor, cover- 
ed thickly with clean ſtraw, 
it ſoon firikes, multiplies ex- 


ceedingly over the whole bed, 


and produces plenty of muſh- 
rooms in five or fix weeks, 
continuing in production ſome- 
times ſeveral months. —See 
Seſitember. 

Muſtard; cultivated in ans, 
principally as a ſmall-ſallad 
herb; and in large quantities 
- in fields, &c. for its feed to 


5 manulacture. Bu 
Common white, „ tor 
Brown. 4-3 ' a fy 


Gf the two ſorts, the white is 
moſt adopted for ſmall fallad- 
ing; and for which may be 
ſowed at' any ſeaſon; but for 
the ſeed to manufacture, &c. 
ſhould ſow in the . ſpring in 
drills or- broad-caſt, and the 
ſeed will be ripe in: Joly: * 


* * n 
[| N.ASTURTIUM, or 3 ; 
its young leaves and flowers in 
ſallads; and its FE: derries 
to pickle. 
Major, or large running; the 
beſt for principal culture, 
Minor, or dwarf. ; 
Both ſorts ſowed in ſpring or 
early in ſummer, in An to 
remain. „ 


8 5 O. | 
* ONTON ; one of our moſt uſeful 
family vegetables, obtained at 
all ſeaſons; in young growth 


in ſpring and ſummer, and, in 


its full bulbous growth, in au- 
tumn, both for preſent uſe, and 
long keeping in 1 2 oh 
till next year. 

Straßburg, or common ropa 

* large roundiſh-oyal, 
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Spaniſh white, large round-or- Of the above, the firſt two are 


bicular, cultivated as pot herbs for 
James's long keeping, roundiſh- their leaves; the curled-leaved 
oval, | is preferably eſteemed, though 
Deptford, large round. Oe! they are both equally ood for 
Reading, or white Portugal, uſe ;—and the Hambargh fort 
Either of the above may be cul- is raiſed principally for its' large 
tivated for a full crop of bul- long white root to boil and-eat, 
bers; ſowed the latter end of / bath as food, and occaſionally 
February, or any time in in a medical way, good for the 
March; but not later than be- gravel. 
ginning of April, otherwiſe will They are all raiſed from ſeed in 
not bulb in large growth. any of the ſpring months; 
Red Spaniſh, Towing each - ſort ſepa- 
Silver-ſkinned, good to pickle. rate, generally in drills, and 
Both theſe are alſo bulbers; but to remain where ſowed: the. 
not ſo eligible for a main crop - firſt two will come in for'uſe 
as the foregoing. in their leaves, early in ſum- 
*+ Welch Onion, or Ciboul. mer, and the large-rooted thin- 
This ſort never bulbs; but being ned to fix inches, attains per- 
moſt hardy to ſtand the winter, fection in autumn, in its fall- 
is ſowed in Auguſt, &e. to grown root, continuing good all 
ſtand over that ſeaſon for young winter, and following ſpring. 
| ſpring onions. _ * Parſnef:; a very wholeſome' and 
#4. Tree Onion; runs up with a tall profitable eſculent root for win- 
ſem, requiring ſupport ;, pro- ter and ſpring; only one ſpe- 
ducing cluſters of ſmall onions cited VIE. | 
at top, moſt excellent to pickle, Common ſwelling parſnep. f 
&c. | Should be ſowed in February or 
It is raiſed either by bemalt off · ſet March, or early in April; 
bulbs of the root, or thoſe pro- broad-caſt, or in drills a foot 
duced on the ſtalk, as above; aſunder; and the plants thin- 
planted in ſpring. or autubun, ned to ten or twelve inches 
is. very hardy. diſtance, that the roots may 
HOrach White, or mountain Spinach; have room to obtain a large 
a culinary herb, ſometimes ſwelling growth; in full per- 
cultivated for its large round- fection in October and Novem- 
iſh angular leaves, to wk „% ber, & c. continuing good all 
ſpinach, &c. - By ſeed winter aud ſpring, till April: 
the-ſpring, ſummer, and au- or May. 
+ tumn, generally to remain, and | Peas; good and profitable eſcu- 
the plants thinned. *' lents, to cultivate in ſeveral 
| 5 full crops, for tlieir plentiful 
1 2 production, three or four 


* PAR SLE T; a very falutary pot- months in ſummerr. 
herb, continuing for uſe all the Early Charlton, 3049 
year. 85 Early golden Charlton, 

Common plane- -Jeaved,. Early Nichol's golden, 4 
Curled-leaved, thick and: buſhy, Reading hotfpur, long pode, 
Hamburgh, or large rocted, ſor Maſter's hotfpur, long pods; 
its root to boil. Dwarf marrowfat, large leng pods; 
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Tall marrowfat, moſt large, 
Spaniſh moratto, largith, 
Pruſſian prolific, great bearer, 
middling pods, 
White rouncival, large, 
Gray. rouncival, large, 
Sugar pea, tall, with large crook- 
ed pods, | 
Dwarf Sugar, 
Egg peas 
a Blue union, 
Pearl, 
Crown or roſe pea, of tall ſtrong 


growth, producing its bloſſom, 


&c. in a tufty bunch at top. 

Leadman's dwarf, a great bearer, 
but very ſmall pods, good for 
a latter crop, or as required, 

Spaniſh dwarf, 

Early dwarf frame pea, for fore- 
ing. 

Ofthe above, the firſt three forts 

are proper for the early crops; 
and of which the ſecond and 
third are the earlieſt ; but they 
may all be ſowed both for ear- 
ly, and the firſt and ſecond 
general main crops; or the 
fourth and fifth forts are al- 
fo very proper for principal 
main crops, or in ſucceſſion ; 
and the marrow fats ſhould al- 
ways be admitted in good full 
crops in ſucceſſion to the for- 

mer ſmaller peas; the Spaniſh 
moratto, Pruſſian, and roun- 
civals, are alſo very fine for 
ſecondary main.:erops, or as 
thought eligible for variety ; 
and for variety any of the 
other ſorts may alſo be intro- 
duced occaſionally, 

In the culture of peas, the prin- 
eipal ſorts are ſowed in feve- 
ral different crops ſrom No- 
vember, December, or Janu- 
ary, Ke. till June, July, or be- 
ginning of Auguſt, to have re- 
gular fucceſſion the whole Tea- 


ſon, beginning firn with any of 


the early ſorts in one, two, or 


+ Penny-royal ; 


more crops, at about a month's 
interval; then either continue 
theſe in longer ſucceſhon, or 
ſome of the other ſorts in the 
ſame order; not omitting two 
or three principal crops of 
marrowfats, beginning in Ja- 
nuary, February, or March; 
and any of the others in ſe- 
condary crops, for variety, as 
may bg required; they muſt 
always be ſowed in drills, two 
feet and a half, to three feet 
or three and a half afunder, 
in the ſmaller and larger 
ſorts—See the work of the 
different months, as above. 

a ſmall creeping 
high-ſcentedaromatic herb; its 
leafy young ſhoots in ations 
cookery utes; and when in 
full ſummer's growth, to diſtil 
for penny-royal water: raiſed 
plentifully by flips, off-ſets, or 
parting the roots, ſpring or 
ſummer, &c, planted fix inches 
aſunder, to remain watered. 


Pomfrion, or Pumkin.—See Gourd. 
T Potatoe; a ſuperiorly profitable 


eſculent root, for general cul- 
ture in principal full crops ; 
attainable for uſe almoſt the 


year round; being planted in 


the ſpring, comes in for uſe in 
young and middling growth 
the ſame year in fummer, and 
in large full growth for general 
uſe in autumn and all winter till 
fpring and ſummer following ; 
and which is a moſt valuable uſe- 


ful family eſculent, that may 


be cooked in various different 


ways; and when thoroughly 


well boiled, baked, or roaſted, 


Kc. is good and wholeſome, is 


a ſpecies of So/anum or night- 


ſhade, called by the botaniſts 


Sotanum tuberoſum, or tuberous- 
rooted night-ſhade ; common- 
ly called potatoe, of W fol- 
lowing varieties: 
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Early dwarf, 
Early champion, 
Large round white, 


Large oblong whi tiſh-rod, ox red- | 


noſed kidney, 
Common kidney, 


Small white kidney, 
Round red, N 
Large round dark-red, moſt ex- 


cellent, but now almoſt loſt to 
general culture. 
All the ſorts are propagated or 
raiſed by cuttings of the root, 
that is of the potatoe itfelf; 
chooſhng the fineſt of the re- 
ſpective kinds of middling ſize; 
cat them into ſeveral pieces 
or-ſets, eactr having one or two 
eyes, and to be planted in- the 
ſpring generally in March and 
April, when ſettled mild wea- 
ther; planting them by dibble, 
ox in drills or trenches, &c. in 


ros two feet aſunder, by twelve | 


gr: fifteen, to eighteen. inches 
difant'in. the row, and three or 
four inches deep: they willeome 
up in May, and increaſe by the 


root, for ſome early kinds to 


take up, in ſmall ſize, in June 
or July, &c, ; but let the main 
crops continue in full growth 
tin. October or beginning of 
November, then forked up and 


I . Houſed: for uſe in winter and . 
following ſpring, &. or till the 
45 production of neu young pota- 


toes the enſuing ſummer. | 
| Potatoes are alſo occaſionally 


raifed from. ſeed. of the ſmall _ i 


fruit produced on the ſtalks 
ripe in autumn, by which to 
gain new varieties. Sowed in 
the i pring. 


KP Aon, ſmall: ſucculent herbs 
for . and ſome ge 5 


— ſowed: on a Fed, 


. under glades in. ha ſpring 


. Plants. 


— 


but in warm fettted- * 
may be fowed in the open 
borders; two or three fowings 
to have regul: r eee to 
| en en. a pp | 


5 
| R4DISH, a defrable efyulent 


root for eating raw in fpring, 

ſummer, and autumn; and 

ſome ſorts alſo in winter; 
Early ſhort-topped, Purple 


Common red, 


Early ſhort-topped, ſalmon. eo- 
loured, 


Common ſal mon, 5 
Furnep-rooted, ſmall white, 
Short-topped, white turnep- 

rooted, 


Tu rnep-rooted; fmalt red, 


Large black turnep-rooted, or 


Spaniſh, for autumn and win- 
ter. 
Of the above different ſorts of 
radiſhes, the common long or 
ſpindle- rooted are moſt eligi- 
ble. for the general principal 
crops, raiſed by ſeveral dif- 
ferent ſowings at three or four 
weeks interval} from January 
or February, &c, till May or 
June, to obtain a conttant 
ſueceſſtion all ſpring and ſum- 
mer, or may continue mode- 
rate ſowirigs in july or Auguſt 
and September, to have young 
autumn and winter radiſhes 
- til November, &c.; and of the 
turnep-rooted, the firſt» two 
forts may be ſowed in the ſame | 
ſeaſons, asſecondarics in-ſmall- 
er crops, or as may be requir- 
ed, as they, are of neat growth 
and moſt delicate eating, eſpe- 
nn the white kind; and the 
large black Spaniſh turnep- 
rooted is, ſowed principally in 
June or July, and beginning 
of Auguſt, te come in of pro- 
per growth for autumn and 
winter eating, being hardy to 


— 


- {'Nand the weather, is ſliced in 
fſfallads, or eat alone occaſio- 
nally with ſalt, vinegar, &c. 


In ſowing the common or long- 


rooted kinds, generally allot 
the ſhort- tops ſor the early and 
firſt and ſecond prineipal crops; 


the others in ſucceſſion ; and: 


„ generally prefer ſome princi- 


pal ſowings of the ſalmon ra- 


diſh for ſacceffion and latter 
crops in ſpring and ſummer, 
&c. all ſowed broad-caſt, and 
the young plants thinned two 
or three, to fix inches. 
Radiſh is alſo adopted ta ſow as 
a principal ſmall ſallad herb, 
to cat young in the ſeed leaves, 
as creffes and muſtard, &c. 
See ſmall ſallading. 
thy Rafe, or Cole; principally ſow- 
ed as à fmall ſallad herb in 
garden culture, and in fields 
- "to attain full growth for cats 
tle, and to produce ſeed for 
rape- oil, birds, &c. 
111 is ſowed for ſmall-ſallading in 


ſpring, ſammer, or any ſea- 


fon; and to attain full growth 

is ſowed in the ſpring and 

ſummer broad caſt orin drills; 

either to remain where fowed 
and thinned, or tranſplanted, 

+ Roſemary ; à ſhrubby ever-green, 

of the aromatic kind; fome- 

? times cultivated in a few plats 

for its. young leafy and flowery 

ſhoots to uſe in a family on 

ſome medical occaſions, and 

at funerals, &c, to prevent in- 

fectious diſorders. 


mon green, the Popes: 


ort. 
Stripe- leaſed. 
It is raiſed by flips or cuttings 
of the young ſhoots in ſpring 
and ſummer; planted in 2 
© border and watered, 


and, when of advanced growth, 


. tranſplanted as required. 


+ Rue i a ſhrubby buſhy ever · green | 


aromatic; a plant or two, or 
as required, for its leaves in 
domeſtic medical occahons, 

and to give to poultry when 
diſordered, 

Raiſed either hy ſeed, or by ſlips 
or cuttings, as intimated above 
for the roſeinaty. 


8. 

+ SAGE ; an uſeful aromatic of un- 
derfhrubby growth for its leaves 
in different kitchen uſes, | and 
lor ſage tea, &c. 

Common red, 
kitchen og 
Green, good alſo for fame oc» 

caſions, 

Small leaved green, ſage of vir- 

tue, or tea ſage, &c. 
| Bones leaved balfamic ; eſtima- 
ble for fimilar purpoſes. 
They are all hardy evergreen 
plants, for uſe all the year, 
raiſed by flips of the young 
ſhoots in April and May ; but 
moſt ſucceſsfully in May and 
June, of the young fide ſhoots 
of the year, ſlipped ar cut off 
about five or ſix inches long, 
diveſting them of the under 
leaves, plant them in a * 
border fix inches aſunder,; 
if to remain in the ſawe = 


to full growth, ſet them twelve. 


' inches dinlance, inſerting them 
quite down to the top leaves; 
and water them directly. see 
May and June. 5 
Sllad Herbs ; various ſorts are oc- 
caſionally uſed; but the prin - 
.cipal ſorts are lettuce, endive, 
celery, and ſmall-herbs, fuck 
as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, &c. 
' though ſeveral others are oc= 
5. cafionally uſed as ſecondaries 
in compoſition with the ahove, 
ſuch as corn-ſallad, mint, tar- 
ragon, chervil, coriander; pur- 
lane, burnet, fſorrel, borage, 


-nafuriium, ydung aqnions _ 


for principal 
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root; alſo red-cabbage raw, 
mred ſmall, but moſtly uſed 
alone; * water-creis, 
both in co- mixture and fimply ; 
but as the above ſecondary 


fallad herbs, &c. are rarely or 
never all uſed at one time in 


a ſallad, have only mentioned 
them as What are occaſionally 
required in different families, 
more or leſs of ſome particular 


Sorts, according to the pecu- 


liar xeliſh of different palates; 
,-, and as they are alſo uſeful on 
other . occaſions, ſhould have 
culture in all principal kitchen- 
gardens. —See; intimations of 
the different ſorts in this gene- 
ral liſt; and the works of the 


vu different months for their ge- 


neral culture, &c. 
* | Salſafy ; ; for its long carrot-ſhap- 
ed white root, to boil; alſo 


the young. ſpring, ſhoots of 


year-old plants, to Aren like 
aſparagus. 


Sow the ſeed an March, or April 


and May, for firſt and ſucceſ- 
non crops; either ſowed broad 


caſt or in drills, and the plants 


thinned fix inches aſunder; 


the roots will be ready for. 
drawing in July or Auguſt, 


September, &c. and remain 
good tilt the following ſpring. 
{+ Savory ; a noted aromatic pot 

herb. 


Summer favory,—or alſo to dry 4 


for winter, 


Winter ſavory, * uſe green 


all the year, —or to Gut and 
dry ſor winter keeping. 
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radiſhes, and ſliced red-beet 


full frm head. 
Green curled Savoy, x if 
Yellow curled,,.. 28 

Round es of each, 

. . Sugar-loaf headed ditto. 

They are ſowed in March, April, 

and May, and planted out in 

June, July, and Auguſt, in rows 
two feet and a half aſunder, 

and will be fully headed in Sep- 

tember, October, and: No- 
vember, continuing good till 
ſpring; then go to ſecd. 

[[* Fooraanere 3 for its long largiſh 

root, to boil, 

Is raiſed by ſowing the ſeed in 
April and May, to have pro- 
per ſucceſſion, as the early 

- fowed ſometimes run to ſeed 
the ſame year; may be ſowed 

either broad caſt, or in drills a 
foot afunder, and the plants 

thinned accordingly; t the roots. 
will be in full growth for au- 
tumn and winter. 

1. Shallot; a ſmall W 
plant 'of the onion tribe ; the 
root the uſeful part, is of much 
eſtimation. both in culinary 

purpoſes, and to uſe raw at ta- 
ble, cut ſmall, and uſed as 
fauce to roaſ, broiled, or fryed 
fleſh meat. 

It is propagated and raiſed by di- 
viding the large roots into ſe- 

parate off-ſets, and planted in 

ſpring, or in October or No- 
vember, fix or eight inches a- 
ſunder, and two deep; and the 
root attains full growth in July 
or Auguſt, when being taken 
up dried, and houſed, keeps 
good till next year. 


They are raifed by ſowing their + Skrrer ;for its (mall longiſl dirid- 


ſeed in ſpring, and trauſplant- 
ed in ſummer; and the winter 
© ſavory alſo by. bottom off-ſets, 

. and flips of the young ſhoots 
in ſpring and ſummer, 


* dad, or Savoy cabbage; a.moſt 


excellent plant ſor autumn and 


ed root, in ſummer, autumn, 
and winter, &c. to boil, 

May be raiſed both by ſeed ſow- 
ed in the ſpring in drills, and 
the plants thinned to ſix inches; 
and by ſide off-fets of the old 

roofs ifi ſpring and autumn. 


winter, cabbaging with a large +lj alle conſiſts e 


\ 
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pally of the ſmall ſcedling 


berbs, as creſſes, muſtard, ra- 
dich, and rape, to uſe when 
quite young in the ſeed leaves 


of but a ſew days or a week 


or two old, generally in co- 
mixture with lettuce, endive, 
eelery, &c. and occaſionally 
alone in the ſpring ſeaſon, 


when the other ſallad plants 


are deficient; likewiſe fome- 
times white cabbage lettuces 
are ſowed to cut young as 
above for ſmall-ſallad, early 
in the ſpring.—See each ſort 
in this lift, and their general 
culture in the ſeveral months. 
 Þ+8orret; a noted pot-herb of peren- 


nial growth; its leaves for uſe 
at all ſeaſons, in ſoups, ſauce, 


fallads, &c. conſiſting of the 
following varieties: f 

Common long arrow-pointed- 
leaved, * 

Round-leaved French. 

They are raiſed by ſeed in the 
fpring, and tranſplanted ; and 


plentifully by parting the off- 
ſets of the roots in fpring or 


autumn, planted a foot aſunder. 


Souſi Herbs, conſiſt of leeks, celery, 


-endive, white and green beet, 
ſpinach, lettuce, turneps, parſ- 
ley, mint, tarragon, ſorrel, 
burnet, borage, ſavory, mar- 

Jjoram, thyme, coriander, baſil, 
purſlane, chervil, fennel, dill, 
penny-royal, clary, &c. though 
theſe are ſeldom wanted all at 
one time; yet as they may all 

be required on different occa- 
fions, they are proper for cul- 
ture in every principal gar- 
den.—See the different forts 

in this general liſt, and their 
culiure in the different months, 

| Spinach; an eftimable culinary 
plant, obtained for ufe at moſt 
ſeaſons of the year: the ſorts are, 

Triangular-leaved, or prickly- 
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Round-leaved, or ſmooth- feeded, 


to fow in torlng, Kc. f kor ſum- 
mer uſe, 


Mountain Spinach, different from 
the above, but very good for 


ſimilar uſes; having large thick 


___leaves.—See Orach. | 
© Of the above kinds, the triangu- 


lar leaved is ſowed the begin- 
ning or middle of Auguſt, to 


| ſtand for winter uſe and fol- 


lowing ſpring till May, as be- 
ing the hardieſt to bear the in- 
clemency of the winter wea- 


ther; and»the round leaved, 


of a more thick ſucculent na- 
ture, moſt liable to injury from 
ſevere cold and wet, is ſowed 
in ſpring, February, March, and 


April, for ſummer uſe, to cut in 


May and June, &c. and may 
alſo be ſowed in the two latter 
named months, and July, to 
continue the ſucceſſion during 
the ſummer and autumn ſea- 
ſons till September; ſor as the 
ſpring and ſummer ſowings, 
EO full growth, 
ſoor run up for ſeed the ſame 
ſummer, that a -repetition of 
different ſowings is neceſfary, 
but the winter crops ſowed in 
Auguſt ſtand till next April or 
May before they run. 


They are ſowed, the main crops 


moſtly broad-calt and raked 
in, and the plants thinned to- 


three, four, or five inches di- 


ſtance; or, if left cloſer, may be 
thinned out by .degrees for 
uſe, — eſpecially 
ſtanding crops in ſpring; or 
ſome ſpring and ſummer crops 
may be occaſionally ſowed in 
drilis a foot aſunder, 


The Mountain ' ſpinach may. be 


ſowed as above, or more gene- 


rally in ſpring and ſummer. 


* 
ſeeded, to ſow in autumn for TTATNSE T; a ſtrong- fla voured aro- 


* 1 aud ſprin g ſupply, 


matic herb, for different Kid 


hs 


the winter 
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chen uſes; propagated by flips 
or off-fets of the root in ſpring 
or autumn; ang planted a foot 
or eighteen inches aſunder. 


+ Tarragon,” nne flavoured aroma- 
manic plant, to improve the 
flavour of ſoups and Tillads, . 


raiſed by cuttings of the ſtalks 


in May and June in a ſhady 


border, and by bottom ofl- ſets 
in ſpring. 


4 Mae} a well-known ſweet- 


Teented aromatic for various 
kitchen uſes, of ſmall under- 


ſhrubby growth, green ior uſe _ 


all the year. 


Common green, 
Lemon ſcented yellow, © 
But the firſt is that for general 


uſe, and is raiſed by ſeed 


ſowedin April, either in broad- | 
caſt or in drills for tranſplant- 
ing i u. ſummer, or in drills 


to re fain— and both ſorts alſo 
by parting the roots, and by 
top flips in the ſpring, planted 
fix inches to a foot aſunder, or 
ſome in a cloſe edging. 


l. Tag; ; a valuable falutiferous 


root, very profitable for gene- 


ral culture in full crops, for 
ſummer, autumn, and winter; 


and its young ſhot tops in 
ſpring are tender and ſweet 
boiling greens, 


| Early Dutch white, of moderate 


or middling fize, proper for 
the early or general crops in 
gardens, 


Koto white, very good for 


general or main crops. 55 
Stone turuep, 
Large raund white Norfolk, 
proper for large crops, 


Large round, green-top d, ditto, f 


Large round, red-top'd, ditto, 

Tankard, large oblong, very 
ood, 2 

French ſmall-round; 

French long-rooted, 

Rlack Ruffia, very hardy for 


winter, 


rovwed in and rolled; 
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Sedith,. alſo very hardy, 


Yellow obloug, very good, 
Small red round, more for va- 


riety than for any principal 
A EDD ES 
They are all raiſed by ſowing in 


ſpring, ſummer, and early part 


of autumn; but for general 
culture allot the firſt three, 
four, or five principal forts; 
generally the Dutch kind for 
an early and firſt main crop; 


ſowed in March and April, for. 
drawing young in May, and 


of larger growth in June; 
therefore, as the early ſpring 
ſowed ſoon run to ſtalk for 
ſeed the ſame year, larger ſup- 
| plies for ſucceſſion-ſtanding 
crops ſhould be ſowed the 
latter end of April, or more 
fully in May, and beginning 
of June, ſor the general ſum- 
mer ſupply and part of au- 
tumn; and for the main au- 
tumnal and general winter 


ſtanding crops, both in gar- 


dens and fields, ſhould ſow 


more largely towards the lat- 


ter end of June and in July, to 


come in for uſe in full growth 


in September, October, and 
November, &c. and continue 


till following ſpring; then will 


all ſhoot for ſeed: or may alſo 
ſow ſmaller portions in the 
early part or firſt fortnight of 


Auguſt, to ſfiand for ſpring, | 


longer in that ſeaſon before 
they run. 
All the ſorts of turneps are gene- 


rally ſowed broad-caſt, mode- 


rately thin, and raked in with 
careful regularity; ; or for large 


Crops, in extenſive grounds 


and in fields, are light har- 
and as 
they all remain where. ſowed, 
the plants when in leaf, an 
inch or little more broad, 
muſt be thinned or hoed ſix or 
c3ght to ten or twelve inches 
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Ai ſfance, or more, in the ſmaller, in möſt ſhallow waters near 


middling, and larger ſorts, running ſtreams, &c. However 
that the root may have pro- ſome large plants drawn out 
per ſcope to ſwell in full in autumn or ſpring, with full 
growth. | roots, and-caft into any ſhal- 
WF low water, ſituated as above, 
MATER-CRESS; à very whote= they will ſtrike, grow; and dif- 
ſome ſallad herb; but israrely ſeminate their ſeed, and mul- 
cultivated, as the plants grow tiply in plenty of young. 
naturally in great abundance plants, 1 


It will be obſerved in the foregoing Lift, that the annu- 
als, biennials, and perennial kinds, are ſeparately diſtin- 
gviſhable at fight by the marks annexed to their names. 
The annuals being but of one ſeaſon's duration, are raif- 
ed every ſpring and ſummer from ſeed, attain mature per- 
fection, ripen ſeed if permitted, and wholly decay the ſame 
year in autumn, as in lettuce, ſpinach, radiſh, beans, peas, 
kidneyebean, cucumber, melon, cauliflower, ſmall fallading, 
& c. Some ſorts when not ſowed till autumn, Auguſt, and 
September, ſtand over the winter till next ſpring and 
ſummer, as in ſpinach, lettuce, cauliflower, | 8 

The Biennial kinds, or two- year plants, being raiſed from _ 
ſeed one year, continue till the ſecond, then decay; and 
therefore muſt be raifed' every year from ſeed, ſowed in 
the 'privg and ſummer, and the plants attain full growth 
the 
next ſpring, then go to ſeed and wholly periſh, as in cab- 
bages, ſavoys, broccoli, coleworts, carrots, parſneps, tur- 
neps, beets, onions, leeks, celery, endive, parſley, &c.; 
and ſome when not ſowed till autumn continue in advanc- 
ing young growth all that ſeaſon, and winter, till ſpring 

and ſummer following, then attain proper maturity for 
uſe, earlier or later in thoſe ſeaſons in the different ſorts, 
ſuch as cabbages, cauliflowers, coleworts, onions, young 
ſpring carrots, ſpinach, &c. and of which the cabbages in 

particular, attaining full cabbaged growth in ſummer, re- 
main good tilt the ſpring following before they go to ſeed 
and decay; others being of an annual biennial nature 
(|}*), that if ſowed early in ſpring, &e. grow to maturity, 
more or leſs,” in different ſorts, the ſame year in ſammer 
or autumn; and fome ſoon after either go for ſeed, or be- 
come paſt good perfection for uſe, is. ip cavliiower, broc- 
coli, turneps, celery, endive, ſpinach, & c.; but ſ>wed later 
in the ſeaſon, ſuch as celery and broccoli in March, April, 


- 


| 


ame year, and moſtly continue good for uſe till the 
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and May, and beginning of June, and endive in Ju ne or any 


Time till the end of July, and turneps in May, June, and 
July, they all continue for uſe till the following winter and 


Taue then run and decay; and the cauliflowers ſowed in 
uguſt ſtand till next ſummer, then acquire full growth 
in their flower heads, produce ſeed, and wholly periſh. 
And the perennials being ſuch, as when once raiſed at 
any ſeaſon, either by ſeed, ſuckers, off-ſets, & c. they 
continue ſeveral or ſome many years by the root, as before 
intimated, for ſpring and ſummer production, as in aſpa- 
ragus, artichokes, fennel, mint, balm, &c. by: | 
Likewiſe ſome are annual-perennial, that although the 


continue perennial by root off-ſets, yet 2 to be new 


* 


planted every year, ſuch as potatoes, Jeruſalem- artichoke, 
garlick, ſhallots, muſhrooms, &c. as formerly intimated. 
—  — — —— 
Lift of Aromatic, Pot, and Sweet Herbs, 

As in the foregoing Liſt, and in the works of the Kitchen 
Garden, the appellation Aromatic often occurs, under 
the names of particular plants of that quality, they are 

ſuch as impart a ſtrong grateful odour and ſavory taſte, 
as in ſage, mint, fennel, marjoram, ſavory, thyme, pen- 
. nyroya]l, dill, baſil, &c..and are many of them uſed as 
{mall pot-herbs, and in ſauces, ſtuffings, and other uſes in 
cooking; ſome alſo in ſallads and for diſtilling, and 

- ' ſome in a ſimple medical way in a family; and as only 

ſmall portions are wanted in private uſe, need only culti- 
vate a ſmall quantity of each accordingly; generally to- 
. gether in a diſtin compartment allotted for an herbary ; 
particularly the following principal ſorts : oy 


Thyme, © Coriander, | Borage, 

Marjoram, Savory, | Palm, 

Mint, Hy fo, Lavender, 

Sage, Fenncl, Angelica, 

Pennyroyal, n Clary, 

Pepper-mint, Chervil, Chamomile, | 
Tanſey. | Parfley, ; Or alſo: ſome plants of 
Tarragon, „ | rue and roſemary, — 
Pot-marigold, - Burnet, | See the General Lift. 
Bafil, 2 5 | 


| For ſome deſcriptive intimation of their reſpective grou ths, proper- 
ties, uſes, and culture, ſee the foregoing General Liſi, and the wozks of 
t he ſpring, ſummer, and autumn months, | 8 
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General Lifts of he different Species of Favir Take "ey 

er to cultivatein Standards, Wall-Trees, and Eſpaliers; 
with a choſen Collection of the principal beſt Varieties 
of the Fruit of the ſeveral reſpective Species of the dif- 


SECON D. 


- ferent Sorts of Trees that merit preſerable Culture, leſs 


or more, according to the Sorts, and that of the Extent 


of Garden and Orchard Room, &c. 


Arerzs, Nause or June | 


_ eating; ſmalleſt early ripe, 
but ſeldom before July, 

Codlin common'; the firſt ſort 
proper to uſe green in the 


kitchen for different culinary 


purpoſes; alfo when ripe, 
Margaret apple; early eating 
for the table in Auguſt, 

Golden pippin, 
Gold rennet, 
Holland pippin, 
Kentiſh pippin, 

— codlin, 
Nonpareil, 

Royal ruſſet, 
Wheeler's ruſſet, 
Dutch codlin, 
Golden ruſſet, 

Grey ruſſet, 
Winter pearmain, 
Scarlet pearmain, 
Loan's pearmain, 
Aromatic ruſſet, 
Pomme d' Apis, 
Newtown pippin, 
Engliſh rennet, 
Autumn rennet, 
Winter Queening, 
Summer, 
Margille, 
None-ſuch, 

Grey Leadington, 
Margate, | 
Tender rennet, 


Kitchen rennet, large white, 
Italian apple, 


Spaniſh rennet, 


Canada rennet, 


Groſſe renette de Normandie, 


Fearn's pippin, 
White French rennet, 
Cluſter pearmain, 
Lemon pippin, 


French pippin, 


Winter greening, 


| Winter pippin, 


Flanders pippin, 


White coſtin, ; 


Kirton pippin, 

Stone pippin, _- 

Ceurpendu, or hanging 5 body; 
white, 


red, 

Rambour, ſummer, 
winter, 

Rennet griſe, 

French rennet, 

Cat's head, 


Loeather- coat ruſſet, of winter, 


Pomme de gelée, 

Siberian crab; the tree dwarüſn, 
and the fruit ſmall ; but ſmall- 
er and larger in different va- 
rieties, commonly in bunches, 
and eat very agreeably, _ 

American cherry crab; the tree 
mall, and the fruit alſo very 
mall, but numerous; nearly 
the ape, fize, and colour of 
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Two years* apple; 


2 
+2 Þ 


common cherries; peoper * 
to ſerve in the deſert, and to 
uſe for Preſerves, Ke. 13 


the trees, if permitted, till the 
ſecond year, 


hanging on 


5 Lip of 7 val Trees. 


ſuppoſed the labels of we 
names had been, by miſtake, 
Miſplaced upon the two par- 


cels of trees; the name Cuiffe 


madame, or lady s thigh, being 
more applicable by ſhape to 


p ' — 
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Dutch paradiſe apple, the tree 
warf, and che fruit fmall, of 
no eſtimation; the tree, uſed 
in the ie raiſed ſrom 
layers, cuttings, &c. for 
ſtoeks, on which to graft other 


kinds of apples, both to have 


them of dwarf growth, and to 
bear ſooner than thoſe on 


larger or free ſtocks; but not 


fo eligible for any general 
plantation, as they branch of 
much ſmaller extent, and the 
quantity of fruit would be in 
proportion; and are chiefty 
proper for ſmall dwarf fland- 
ards in borders, and ſome'to 
train in eſpaliers, &c. 

Wild crab of the woods and 
hedges; never cultivated; the 
kernels of the fruit oecaſio- 
nally ſerving for flocks. 


All the varieties of apples are 


propagated, or raiſed, by 
grafting in the ſpring, moſtly 
upon ſtocks raiſed from crab or 
any kind of apple kernels; 


and upon codlin ſtocks, to have 
trees of ſmaller or moderate 


growth for ſmall or middle 
 Nandards, and for eſpaliers, 
and upon paradiſe and other 
dwarf ſtocks, for the ſmalleſt 
order of trees. 

Pears ;—As moſt of our five pears 
were originally obtained from 
France, the French names are 
fill retained. 

Greer chiſſal, 

Catharine, 

Jargonelle ; fineſt early Pear, 4 

Cuiſſe madame, 

Theſe two laſt ſorts having been 
obtained, originally, from 
France, as many others, it is 


that no 
Jargon elle. 


commonly called 


Windſor pear, amilar, or nearly 
the ſame as the Cuiſſe Au- 


dame, | 
Chamontelle, BE 


Crefſane, . 


Echaſſerie, | : 
Groſſe blanquette, 


Beur& de roi, 


White beuré, 


Winter beure, 


Beuré gris, 


Colmar, 
St. Germain, 


Left St. Germain, 


Martin ſec, 
Groſſe muſcat, 


Autumn muſcat, 
Orange bergamot, 
Hamden's bergamot, 
Red beuré, 


Golden e, 
+ Brown beuré, ; 
Great rouffelet, . * 


Petit rouſſelet, 

Holland bergamot, 

Verte longue, 

Winter bon - Chretien; 
large, 


Summer ditto, 
"Spaniſh ditto, 


Meſſieur Jean, 
Green ſugar, 
Winter rouſſelet, 
La Marquis, 
Swan egg, 
Virgoleuſe, 


Portugal n lb d, 


Grey-goodwife, 
Citron des carmes, 
Ambrette, 


Royal d'hiver, 


St. Michael, 
Louiſe bonne, 


very 
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Summer orange, 

Winter orange, . 0 
Swiſs bergamot, 

Devionett. 


Damas of September, 


St Catharine, 


Common damſon, 
Bullace. 


Baking Pears, large black pear of Peaches, nutmeg red, 


Worceſter, 
Parkinſon's warden, 
Uvedale's St. Germain, 
Cadillac, 
Double-flowered, 

Or any of the late hard autumn 


. 


and common winter pears may 


alſo be uſed, occafionally, tor 
baking and ſtewing, &c. 


Plums, primordan, or early white, 


Précoce noir, or early black, 
Early Morocco, 
Orleans, 
Green gage, 
La Royale, 
Damas de Tours, 
Damas violette, 
White bonum magnum, or egg 
plum, 
Red bonum magnum, or imperial, 
Perdrigron white, 
violet, 
Monſieur plum, 
Drap d'or, 
Royal dauphin, 
Fotheringham, 
Azure hative, or early blue gage, 
Queen-mother, 
Myrobalan, 
Apricot plum, red, white, 
Diapree, 
Monſieur hative, 
Roche carbon, 
aune hative, 
Groſſe Queen Claude, 
Petite Queen Claude, 
Imperiale violette, or blue im- 
perial, 
Petite mirabelle, 
Damas muſque, ; 
Diapree noire, or black, 
- violette, 
Imperitrice blanche, or white 


empreſs, 
— — 


— 
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Spaniſh Damas, 


White nutmeg, 
Early Anne, 

Red Magdalen, 
White ditto, 
Nivette, 

Nobleſs, 

Belle de Vitry, 
Early Newington, 
Old Newington, 
Great French mignone, 
Small miznone, 


- Admirable, 8 


Chancellor, 
Millet's mignone, 
Incomparable, 
Bellegarde, 
Violette hative, 
Purple hative, 
Royal George, 
Pavie Royal, 
Pavie roſſane, 


Great pavie of pompoungs, 


Periſque, 
Bourdine, 
Montauban, 
Teton de Venus, orVenus' breaſts, 
Groſſe violette, 

Petite violette, 

Round tranſparent, 


Hemſkirk, 


Catharine, 
Portugal. 


Ahricots, early Muſcadine, 
Turkey, 4 


Bruſſels, 
Roman, 
Broda, 


Orange, 


Algiers, 
Royal, 
Alberget, 
Tranſparent, 


Dunmore, or apricot peach, 
Portngal, | | 


noire, or late black, NeFarines, early nutmeg, 


2 G 


Newington, 
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Golden, 
Scaflet, 
Elruge, 
: Temple, 
Murrey, 
Brugnion, 
Ee Italian. 
nherries, early Mz: 
May-duke, Ma 
. Arch=-duke, 
_ Harriſon's duke, 
White heart, 
Black heart, 
Bleeding heart, 


Adam's crown heart, 
Hertfordſhire heart, 


_ Ox heart, [ 
Turkey, | 

_ Carnation, 
Amber, 


Kentiſh, or Flemiſh, 


Portugal, 

"Morella, 
White crofian, 

Black eoroun, 


Small black guigne, or geens, 
Small red guigne, &c, 
Smalleſt wild black of the woods 


and hedges, | 
Ditto red. ; 


Figs, common blue, 


Early long blue, 
Early white, 


Large white, 


Large Genoa, 
- Brunſwick, 
Marſeilles, 
Cyprian, 
Brown Iſchia, 
Brown. Malta. 


| Grafees, white ſweet water, 


Black ſweet water, 
-Black July, 
Black cluſter, 


White muſcadine, 


Provence, 
White cryftal, 


Black mufcadine, 


— 
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Black Burgundy, _ 

White Chaſſelas, 

Blue Chaſſelas, _ 
Frontiniac, red, black, ane 
Claret, | 
Red Hamburgh, 

Black Hamburgh, 

Large Syrian, 

Tokay, red, 

—, white, 

Alexandrian, 

Raiſin. 

Aſulberries, common black, 
White, 2, 
Red; | 
But the black ſort is ben for ge- 

neral culture. 

Medlars, the Dutch, 

Nottingham, or Engliſh, 

Quince, the Portugal, 

Apple quince, 

Pear quince, i 

Services, coramon wild kerri ice 

berry, 

Sweet ſervice, or forb, 

Apple ſhaped, 

Pear ſhaped, ' 

Berry ſhaped. 

Walnuts, early, thin-ſhelleq, oval, 
Kound, 

Large French, 

Double, 

* Late. | 
Cheſnuts, the Spanich ſweet. | 
 Filberts, large red-ikinued Ades. 

White ſkinned, 
Common hazel-nut, 
Barcelona nut, large 

8 Cobnut, very * 

: Cluſter-nut, 

Buyꝛantine nut. 

Berberry, red-fruited, 

Stoneleſs red- fruited. 

Goo ſeberries, wall early red, 
Smooth green, 

Hairy green, 

Large. Dutch red, 
Common hairy red, 
Black, 

White chryſtal, 

Large yellow, ' 


* 
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Large amber, The red-woed, 
Large tawny; with numerous White-wood, - We 
varieties of each. - © Hautbois, 
Currants, common red, Chili, very large fruit, 
Champaigne red, Large Carolina, | | 
Large white, or grape currant, Pine-apple ſtrawberry, with green 
Common white, | fruit, and red fruit, both of a 
Black. 8 rich flavour, „ 
Raſſitberry, red fruit, | Alpine prolific, or everlaſting 
hite fruit, N ſtrawberry, called ſo from its 
Double bearing, producing two long bearing, which is com- 
crops of fruit the ſame yearj— monly from June till Novem- 
ſummer and autumn. ber; and, if mild weather, till 
Smooth-ſtalked, near Chriſtmas. Two ſortsy 
Antwerp, or German, very large. the red, and the White. 
Elder-berry, for elder wine, But the ſtrawberries, although ar- 
Common black, | ranged here in the fruit lift, 


White : | more properly belong to the 
But the black is the principal for -- herbaceous tribe, under the 


the above occaſion, Article Fragaria. 
Stragoberries, the ſcarlet, 


In the foregoing liſt of fruit- trees, and their reſpeRive va- 
_ rieties of fruit, ſhould never omit to plant a proper col- 
lection of the defirable ſorts, as ſoon as poflible, that the 
trees may be advancing in growth, as it will be ſeveral 
years: before they acquire ſoine tolerable expanfion of 
fruitful branches to yield any conſiderable production. 
And therefore, according to the extent of ground in gar- 
dens or orchards, &c. chooſe an aſſortment of the moſt 
deſirable varieties that merit preferable culture, leſs or 
more, according to the different ſorts ; allotting of ſome 
only a few trees, or but in moderate proportion, of parti- 
cular ſpecies in the ſmaller and moſt early ſummer and 
autumn varieties thereof, as they do not continue long in 
perfection; and in others of more preferable growth and 
eſtimation, and Jonger continuance in autumu and winter, 
& c. admit in larger or full collection, both in ſtandards, 
wall-trees, and e ; | | 


- In which, generally plant plentifully or moſt abundantly, 


of the beſt varieties. of autumual and winter apples and 
pears, in full ſtandards and eſpaliers, & c. as being the moſt | 


uſeful fruits for various domeſtic purpoſes, very profitable 


in a family and for market, great part of the year, and for 


cyder, perry, and other ceconomical occaſions, but gene- 
rally more conſiderably, and 3 utetul and profita. 


Cad 


pin, &c, 
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ble in the apples, and which ſhould be planted more abun- 
dantly than the pears, for general eſſential ſervice, at diffe- 
rent ſeaſons; and always allot the principal plantations, 
both of apples and pears, in full, ſtandards for the general 
production, —fome in half or dwarf-ſtandards, for variety, 
and in ſmall gardens; and have always ſome choiceſt ſorts, 
in eſpaliers, to have the fruit of ſuperiorly improved 
growth. and flavour: likewiſe a collection of ſineſt early, 
and beſt autumn and winter pears, planted againſt walls, to 
produce fruit earlier ripe, and in preferable perfection, in 
general: likewiſe allot ſome trees of choiceſt early eating 
apples, againſt a ſunny wall, to ripen ſooner, and of im- 
proved flavour, —ſuch as golden rennet, and golden pip- 
Plum and cherries are alſo uſeful family fruits, during 
their ſeaſon, and ſhould be admitted, in proper collection of 
the beſt ſorts, according to the extent of ground, for 
ſtaudards and wall-trees; and peaches, nectarines, and 
apricots, figs and grapes, all principally, as wall trees, 
ſhould be cultivated in good collection, proportionally to 
the accommodation of proper extent of walling, & c. 
Likewiſe, of the other ſorts of fruit, ſuch as mulberries, 
medlars, quinces, ſervices, filberts, & c. have ſome proper, 
well-formed trees, more or leſs, of each, generally in ſtand- 
| ards: and where there is ſometolerableextent of out-ground, 
parks, or orchards, &c. allot a good plantation of walnuts, 
more or leſs, in full ſtandards, as when advanced to ſome 
large fruitful growth, their production of nuts, what are not 
wanted for family conſumption, are always profitable for' 
fale; alſo plantations of filberts afford very profitable pro- 
duction for market. 95 | oy 
And in the whole, always allot plenty of gooſeberries and 
currants in every garden, as moſt 1 feful and wholeſome 
- ſummer fruits, both green and ripe: alſo a plantation of 
raſpberries, both as being agreeable table fruit in ſummer 
and autumn, and for tarts, raſpberry-jamm, and for mak- 
ing the diſtilled cordial liquor called raſpberry, and for 
other economical purpoſes, _ . 
for the different metho:s of propagating, training, order 
of planting, pruning, and general culture, of the foregoing 
dderent ſorts of fruit: trees, ſee the work of the fruit garden 


in the ſeveral months of the year, where the whole is ſully 
| explained. . | EE. 
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LIST of the principal ORNAMENTAL Tres and IND 
. and FoREsT-TREES, _ 


For furniſhing Noblemen and Gentlemen's Gardens.“ and 
Plantations, & c. and which may be obtained at moſt of 
the General Nurſeries, conſiſting of Deciduous and 
1 Kinds, in different Divifions: and of the 

_ and ſmaller Growths of each Di-1iiton, in ſeparate 
s, under theſe reſpective n 1 cads, Deciduous 
| — Evetgreen Kinds. ö ' 


Firſt of the Deciduous Kinds, or fi W. AS eee or l ; 


theit ge in WI inter. 


7. aller growing Deciduous Trees and Sir ubs, 


A CACLY, 1 Beech, common, 
Tripled-thorned, American. 
Thornleſs, wk . Birck, common white, 
Water, or fingle-ſecded, | Black Virginia, 
Falſe acacia, or Robinia, Poplar-leaved, 
Al, common. Canada. | 
_ Flowering, - _ Cheſt, the Horſe, common, 
Manna, Bi Scarlet flowering, 
White American, Yellow, 
Black American, Cheſnut, Shaniſi, or ee 
Pendulous, or e branch- Common, 
ed. | Striped-leaved. 81 
Aft, mountain. MMialnuts, common, —ſee Fruit- cen 
Mafiles, eommon, ſmaller, Virginia black, 
Greater, or Sycamore tree, — * bite. 
Norway, French, 
Plane-tree-leaved, | «© Large, turrowed. 
Red- flowering, | Hiccory, ſweet, 
Sir Charles Wager's ſcarlet, Large, 
Sugar Juiced American, Shag-barked, &c. 
Pepnſylvanian, = Plane-tree, oriental, 
Montpelier, | 9 Oecidental of Virginia; 
with ſome others. Spanith, or middle. 
Hornbeaum, common, Tarcl, common, 
Virginia hop hornbeam, | American black, 
American flow ering, , Spreading, 
| Eafiern, 1 Siberian. 
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Laburnum, common, BE Rn Stoice, wild, 
Scotch, oy True, or ſweet, 
Striped-leav ec. Arbutus-leaved, 
Liquidambar, ſweet . American. 
Lac, or varniſn- tree. | Cat, Engliſh, ; 
| Lime=tree, common, MR Choſnut-leaved, 
Red- -twigged, i Red mountain, | 
\ Pennſylyanian.' Willow-leaved, 
Cypreſs, deciduous American, | Scarlet bearing, 
IX; Catalſia. aolina ſwamp, * 
|  Poplarsy black Saſſafras-leaved, 
8 White, or Abel-tree, Champaigne dwarf, 
Carolina poplar, _ Black, | 
 Aſpen«tree, or trembling popter, ieee — 
Balſam poplar, Prickly-cupped Spaniſh, 
Various leaved poplar, | Italian, the cut-leaved, . 
Lombargy poplar. + . With ſome other varieties. 
Arbor Juda, +006 hed | Tacamahacca, or balfain-tree, 
American. 2985 Tulin- tree. 8 
Alder, common, | Mila, or tupelo-tree, | 
Hoary-leaved, - | Willowstree, N 
 Glutinous-leaved, - - Common white, | 
Roung-leaved, _ Almond leaved, 
American. 0 5 - Pendulous, or weopinge - 
Zim, Engliſh ſmall-leaves, Purple, heh 
Corniſh, narrow-leaved, Norfolk, | 
Dutch, Wych em, With ſeveral other forts, 
Bloatched-leaved elm, Haxel-nut tree, 
American ee leaved Common, &c, 
eim. Sycamore tree, 
Hamamelis, American, Witch label. E e 
Perfimon Plum, European. Variegated-leaved. 


 Deciduous Terre and Sabbe of leſſer Growth, 
4 GNUS. Coſtus, or chaſte · tree, Evergreen. 


Narrow-leaved, Aralia, or angelica-tree. 

Broad-leaved.. _ | Azalea, with red flowers, 
e Falſe ;—ſee Robins. | White, | N 
Almond, common, HBerberty, common, red frait, 

White flowering, I 1 Stoneleſs, red fruit, 

Early dwarf ſingle flowering, + White fruit. 

Double dwarf. | Bladder Nut, three-leaved, - 
Althea Frutex, ſtriped, Flve-leaved. 

Red, | 8 8 Broom, common, | 
White, | + Spaniſh yellow, - 
Blue, White flowering, | 
Purple, 995 of Double flowering, 
Pheaſant's eye. Fellow Portugal, 


Andromeda, ſtriped, White Portugal, 


*% 
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n 8 Hanel. 
Cefrhalanthus, button=tree. 5 Fe bark-tree, falſe. 10 
Bramble, double-flowering, rangula, berry- bearing alder. 

American upright, VO Honeyſuckle, early red lem 41 

White-fruited, 7 : Early white Beide, 

Dwarf, N Late red, | 
' _ Maiden, ROE og Late Datch, - 
| Viburnum, or way-faring . Long- blowing, 

Common, Large ſcarlet trumpet. 

Striped-leaved, „ Small trumpet, 

American broad-leaved, ; Oak-leaved, 

Maple-leaved, | Early white Italian, 

Haleſia. a . Early red Italian. 
Tuſielo-tree. Jaſmine, the common White, 
Empetrum, black-berried. heath, Common yellow, Italian, 
Lycium, box-thorn. | - Gold-ſtriped leaves, 
Chionanthus, fringe, or ſnow-drop- Silver-ſtriped leaves. 
Fes, Phe Hydrangea, ſhrubby w hite-flowering. 
Lauruftinus, the 3 fericum Frutex, dwarf, : 
Fly honeyſuckle. Broad-leaved, : 
Melia, the bead-tree, _. __ ..  Narrow-leay ed. - 
* Xanthoxylumy tonth-nch tree, Acacia, ſearlet. 
Lavender, the common, Hyfericam, or St John's wort. 
\ Broad-leaved, 31 Shrubby, Canary, 
Canary. n Dwarf, ſhrubby, Rinkings . 
Gale, or ſweet uo Broad-leaved, ien 
Shtirea, ſpirea frutexy - oy Lilac, blue, : 

Common red, NEE White, 

Scarlet, : | | Purple, or Scotch, 

White. 8 Perſian, with cut leaves, 

Scorfiion Sena, | | Perſian, antiro-legnah HhIUG: hams" 
Smilax, broad-leaved, ered, 

Bloatched-leaved, Perfian . | 
Syringa, common, . Tyy,deciduous, or Virginia-ereeper. 

Dwarf, double-flawering. Robinia, or falſe acacia, 

Sumach, ſcarlet, The common, | 

Large downy, .. Yellow-flawered, . 

Virginia, Scariet-floweringy or Sar ame wan. 

White, a 55 Caragana. 

Elm-leaved, 8 Lonicera, honey -ſuckle, 

Myrtle-leaved, x Upright, . 

Lentiſcus-leaved, | Climbing, 

Carolina. Red-berried, 

Toxicodendron, poiſon- tree, Blue-berried, 
Aſh-leaved, | Virginian, 
Oak-leaved, Tartarian. 
Tamariſk, the n | St. Peter's bort, 
German. Mezereon, the white, 
Safſafras-tree, | Early red, 
Piftachia, Jamaica bireh. Late red, 
Fan | „„ Porplec 
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' Kidney ae 0 9 Red: berried, reer * 
\ Barba Fo is (Jupiter's Beard). baſ- Striped-leav ec, 
F tard indigo 


F 


= Canadu ſnrubby. 5 
Meniſpermumy ets” n Senadu; To * 
Olcaſter, wild olive. DBDoeg- wood, the commeh, 18 
Preach, double-flowering, De Virginia, » 42 
Privet, commonly. 3 * 7 Great flowering, , 
Silver iel, _ Newfoundland. © 
Yellow does deve. Ceuelder-roſe, the common, > 
Paliurus, Chrilt's-thorn, © Double, or ſnow-ball, | 
Prinos, winter- bert. Carolina, DO 
© Perifiloclay Vitgin-filk, © Sold e | 
Magnolia, deciduous, oy Currant-leaved. 
i Umbreila tree, NT hes Tens, double-flowering, 
| Trea, NE Glaſtonbury, *' -- 
| Prelaaz of Kigridat qerub-tretoi, Cockſpur hawthorn, 
[| 1 or buckthorn, Og Lord Iflay's haw, 
| > Conmong © 5 Vaoirginian maple-leav ed, 
| Sea buckthorn, * 8 | | Gooſeberry-leaved, 
i — rat evergreen, - 1 Axarole, the greater, 
Yellow-berried; ' ES Carolina azarole, : 
Raſptb5e ty, double-fowering, *'. © Pyracantha-leaved, 
| irginian, ſweet-fluwering. Arbutus-leaved. 
Candleberry Myrtle, | Neapolitan Medlar, 5 
* Brxoad-leav ed. warf medlar, 
Long- lea ved, = Baſtard Quince. ; 
| 'Fern-teaved; ' / + Meſfiilus, the ſpring-flowering, 
: Oak-leaved. ady Hardwick's ſhrub, 
Cherry, the double- bloſſomed, * Willows, weepiug, - 
ornelian, Yellow Datel, 
Daf Canada. | - White Dutch. 
Caccygria, or Venetian TOS. Bay-leaved, feet, nos 
| Cinguefeil firah, * ) £ 1.7 4, *:..$tripedsleaved, 5 
| Cotutca, or "ar phy Pain . | Celtir, or nettle- tree, 
| The common, 4 Black-fruited, 
5 Oriental, Sin 1 7 Yellow-denites. N 43 
Il Ethiopian Pear- tree, with double Por ers,” 
3 Pocock's. 7 Fer Twice-flowering pear. 
Clethras whide-Jovering.... + Bird-cherryy the eommon, 
[ Dwarf. ; ' Cluſter, R 
Calloberry: 4%. ien 1 Carolina. 5 5 
Bigrania, tumpet- lower, 8 Tulip-tree, 25 1 
Great-flowered Virginian, - Baſteria, Carolina all Ie org 
Lefer-flowered.., v1 erate] Roſes, early cinnamon, 
Benjamin tree. | Double Yellow, 
| Euonymus, ſpindle-treg, « or ber- Single yellow, 
© wood, | Red monthly, 
The common, TE White monthly, | 
1 Broad-leaved, 5 Yor en Double white, incl) hn uh 
American broad-leav edc. Moſs Provence, 
Elder, common black-berried, - Common Provence, 
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Double velvet, 
Single ditto, 


Dutch bundred-leaved, BENT. 


Bluſh ditto, 
Bluſh Belgick, | 


Red ditto, 

Marbled, x 
Large royal, 
York and Lanceſter, 
Red damaſk, 


Bluſh ditto, * 
White damaſk. 
Auſtrian yellow, 


Auſtrian, with flowers, having one 
fide red and the other yellow, 


Double mulk, 
Royal virgin, 


Virgin, or en, . 
Commons red, n 
Burnet-leaved, wag 
Scotch, the Fe 8 
Striped Scotch, A 8 
Apple-bearing,, 
Single American... 
Roſe of Meux, _ 19 112 
Pennſylvanian, | 61 
Red eluſter, ke 
Burguudy roſe. _ | 


Briar, double red, ſweet, th 


Double bluſh, | 5 IP AY 
Yellow, „ 
Eglantine briar. 


Pomegranate, fingle-flowering, F 528 


Double. 


Rofa Mundi, 7. e. roſe of the Currant, with gold and biber 


world, or ſtriped red roſe, 


Frankfort, | 
Clu ſter-bluſn, | 
M aiden-bluſh, 


- 


blotched leaves, 


With gooſeberry leaves, 


The Pennſylvanian... 


Goofeberry,, the euer 6d. 38 
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The LisT of Everxcxetn Tatts and SHRUBS,. now. chl- 
tivated in moſt of the Nurſeries in England, as orha- 
mental PLaNnTs for the Decoration of Noblemen's and 
Gentlemen's Gardens, Parks, dec. 


Firſt, on the taller EvenonERNsS. . 


x 


ARBOR Vitæ, comman, 


China, 
American, 


Arhutus, the aravberty-tree, | 


Common, 
Double flowering, 
Red flowering, 
Eaſtern, or eee 
Cedars, Virginia red, 
Virginia white, 
Cedar of Goa, 
Pheniciang 
Lycian. 0 
Cedar f Lebanon. 
Cork-tree. , 


Cypreſs, common, 


7 4 


Und | 296,50 


Male ſpreading, 
Portugal. 


Fir, diſtinguiſhed from the Pines 


by. having the leaves coming 
out ſeparate or fingly, and 
of which are the e 
ſorts: 

Common ſpruce, 

Red ſpruce, 

White fpruce, 

Black ſpruce, | 

Silver fir, | . 

Balm of Gilead fir, ; 

Hemlock. ä 


Pine- tree, having the leaves riſag 


26 5 


— 4 2 
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Bloatched-leaved, 


682 - Li of Evergreen 


by two, three, or five together, 
from the ſame point; conſiſting 
of the following: 

Scotch pine, commonly called 
Scotch. firs, leaves by pairs, 
crowded, and ſmall cones. 

Pinaſter, with two leaves toge- 
ther, and cones ſeyen or eight 
inches long. 

'Stone, or manured pine, having 
leaves by pairs, and large 

-  Toundiſh-qval cones, -. 

Weymouth, or New England, 


T rees and Shrubs, 


Prickly-coned three-leaved Vir- 
ginia. | 

Aleppo, with two narrow leaves, 
and low ſpreading branches, 

Cluſter, | 

| Fox-tail, _ 

Dwarf mountain, 

Tartarian pine. 


Holly, common green, 


Variegated and Cn many | 
varieties, - 

| Yellow-berried, 

Carolina n holly. 


witch ſmooth W and ſive long Magnolia, laurel-leaved, 


leaves. 


with very large looſe cones. 

Swamp, or three-leaved marſh 
American, with very long 

leaves. 

5 Jerley, or two-leaved Virginia. 
embra pine, with five ſmooth 

leaves. 

ee ee Virgiaia 


* 223 4 k 
** 5 e 


Leſſer bay-leaved. 


Frankineenſe, or three-leaved, Laurels, common, 


Portugal, 
Alexandrian. 
Oak, ilex, or evergreen, _ 
Kermes, or ſcarlet-bearing, 
Gramuntian holly-leaved, | 
Carolina live oak, 
Yews-tree, 


. | / | 8 N 


Second, of male EVERGREEN Tus and Saru, 


BLAT E RNUS, common, 


Jagged-leaved, plain, 
Jagged-leaved, ſtriped, 
te} ped, 3 
cu or — pot a 75 
Kum eiſtus, with ſpotted flowers, 
With" plain white flowers, 
Purple fage-leaved, 
_ Male, with long hoary leaves, 
Male Portugal, 
Bay-leaved gum, 
With hairy willow leaves, 
Black poplar-leaved, 
Waved-lea ved. 
Purple, or true gum einus of 
Crete, 
With ſome other e ET 


Dale eyergreen, N eapolitan, 


arys; 
Siberian and. Taxtarian. GN 
Prinos, or ä NS 


| Bs ws common, 


Coronilla, narrow-leaved , 


Biroad-leaved. 


Euonymus, evergreen Virginia. 
Juniſier, common, 


Swediſh, 

Sclavonian, | 

Canada. * 7 4 
Hartwort, ſhrabby Ethiopian. 
Hor ſe-tail, ſhrubby. 


Honeyſuckle, evergreen, 


Kalmia, olive-leaved, 
| Broad-leaved, © 
Thyme-leaved. 


Broad, or —— 
- Rough- leaved, 
Oval-leaved. 
Bay, broad-leaved, 
Narrow-leaved. 
Box- tree. 
Sfurge, or wood-laurel, AE, | 
Knee holm, knee holly, « or butchers? 
broom, 


* 


Lift of Trees and Shrubs raiſed from Seed. 


Caine, or South Sea tea. 
Phillyrea, the 3 
Broad-leaved, 
Priyet- ie dedd, 
Prickly-leazed, 
Olive-leaved, 
Gold-edged, 
Silver-edged. 
Roſemary-leaved. 
Privet, evergreen Italian, 
Gold and filver ſtriped. 
| Purſlane-tree, ſea. 
Phlomis, or Jeruſalem lage, 
Narrow-leaved, | 
Broad-leaved. 
- Roſe, the evergreen, 
Roſemary, 
Lavender, common narrow-leaved, 
Broad-leaved; 
Stæchas, or French, 
Rue. 
 Rhodendron, dwarf roſe-bayy | 
Savin, common, 
Striped-leaved, 
Silver- ſtriped. 
Stone- croſt ſhrub, 
Widow wail, 
Virginia Sa ee 
Germander, ſhrubby, of Crete, 
Faſmine, Italian. . 
Lotus, of Montpellier. 
Pyracantha, 
Medicago, FOE moon treſoil.- 


Ms 8 
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Bignonia, the evergreen. 


Tul ſuan, or park leaves, 


Rag -ort, the fea. 
Lavender- cotton. 
Wormwosd, the lavender-leaved; 


- Periwinkle, major and minor. 
. Toy, common, 


Striped-leaved. 
|| Mifletoe, a plant which vin only 
grow on trees, ſuch as apples, 
aſh, and ſome other ſoft wood- 
ed kinds and upon which is 
ſometimes, propagated for cu- 
rioſity, by ſticking ſome of its 
viſcous berries on the under- 
fide of fome ſmooth branches, 
making a ſmall incifion or lit 
in the bark, and placing there- 
in ſeveral berries, they will 
cloſely adhere by their ſur- 
rounding-glutinous matter, and 


ſome will ſtrike root under 


the bark, and produce plants 
in their common pendulous 


growth with the head down-. - - 
for by the birds feed- 


_ wards : 
ing on the berries, and which 
being accidentally carried by 
them to different trees,- and 
todging on the branches, the 


plant is thereby propagated i in 
its natural growth, | 


« * £ 
* of * — 
2 * * * * > — —_— ” 3 


nn 


LIST pe ſuch 2 a SyrUBs of the „ Lifts 


which may be raiſed from 


be procured at the great Seed-ſhops, and of many VN, * | 


Seed, and whoſe Seeds may 


Nurfery Gardens about Loudon, &C. 


ARBUTUS os Strawberry-tree 
Andranchne, © 
Shrubby. 
Al, common, 
American white, 
black, 
manna. 
Al, the mountain. 
Angeli ca- tree. > li 


Althes frutexs, .- 


Acacia, e- 
Falſe. F f 
Andromeda ar borne" or” Carolina 
ſorrel-tree, 
Caliculated, ea 
Maryland, ke 
Panjentuted 1 * 


But the three latter cops. 


pretty plentifully by ſuekers. 


Andromeda, the v ET green. 
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684 Liſtuf Trees and Shrubs raifed from Seed. 
| N e. hardy reren, Canada. e e 
i mmon. 1 "> evergreen, Gena 
1 Arbor vitæ, common, in Secundus Cluſi, 
| Chineſe, Tartarian, 
it Arbor Fude. n de Nigricans, or blacks; 
i Bay, common. + | ' Laburnum, common, gran 
= Benjamin- tree. | w  Long-ſpiked. 
- Bay loblolly. Candleberiy Myrtle, vd lee, 
Laurel, eommn. Evergreen. 
8 Portugal. | EMexereon, red, 
- Bladder-nut. "IS: White. 
Broom, yellow e rtf Liar. ? i; * 
Silverx, or white Spaniſh, . Snowdrofi-tree. * - | N 
White Portugal. Chamaerhododendron. . | 
Beech, common. . 15 Euonymus, broad- e l. J 
braces, red, „ Climbing. 5 
Vhite. - ar Mulberry-tree. 
* ſcarlet, . „r Maple, ſcarlet; .-: 
ellow, . by Norway. 
Cat ala. FF x 
Bladder fena, common, <.' \ Sycamore: 
Pocock's, ©” pid. ax 312 Aware, large, 
Scarlet. . 1 Dwarf, -\ 
* comet,” = is Cunack,:. | : : 
Blaek Virginia, r „ 8 
Lenta. 9 Ora ae 2" SIE (4 
| . Cifus, or reck-rofe, ' Hawthorn. A 
| Rec, or purple, all the forts, Nettle-teee. A- cl 
Wbite, all the forts, + Ae 8 FL 

Cretan, or true gum ciſtus of Sweet-ſcented, { 

_ the Levant, with Jeep. purple Blue, „ eee 
flowers, ..- Umbrella. | 
__Willow-leaved gum ciſtus, with Ref Harrow. | Att 

large white flowers and . raya; iet. 

ots, Occidental, a 1 
| Witt all the other ſpecies, 5 © Spaniſh. 2 ede de 
1 A ee, L4,7 Koobi nia, falſe acacia. 
| | iter, NY, F 0 Larch, commoh, n | 
1 Ceta rus, faff- tre. American black. AS 
1 Caine. £8 Cedar of Lebanon. 2 TITRE” abt 
[ Cyr ſe emaleyor gomman uprights Oak, Engliſh, - 8 | 
f | ale ſpreading, American black, | . 
| Portugal | __ - white, 
war? Maryland, . ; ſcarlet, 
Seckduons: 7 7 = -- _ Champaigne, . 
Huoernbeam, common, | Cut-leaved, Tg 
| 1 8 
Dwarf. * 
Evergreen Oak, common, 
Cork-tree. ” n 5 


Lift of Trees and Shrubs raiſed "eo Seed. 


American. 


Zird-cherry, Penatyleanien, | 


Carolina, 
Malnut, Engliſh, 

Large French, 

American, 


Hiceory, the thin-helled, | 


thick-ſhelled, 
Shag bark. ; 
Holly, common, 
Carolina broad-leaved. 
Junihier, common, 
Swediſh, 
Spaniſh, 
Italian. 
Cedar of Virginia, e > 
White. | 
Kalmia, bread-leaved, 
 Thyme-leaved, 
Olive-leaved. 
Cheſnurs, Spaniſh, 
Chinquepin. . . 
Horſe cheſnuty e 
Scarlet. 
Liquid amber. 
Hyfiericums. 
Button- tree. 
Toot n- ach- tree. 
Peſilar- tree. 
Privet. 
Shira frutex. 
Tuhielo-tres. 
Halefia. - 
Kidney-bean-tree, Deena, | 
Yew. 
Scorhion- ſena. 
Taxicodendron. - 
Styrax-tree, officinal, 
Cornal- tree. ö 
Cc wartia. 


F 


* 


Jerſey, 


Swamp, | * 
Virginia three-leaved, _ 
Aleppo, | | 
Prickly-leaved, 
Mugho, 
Cembro, 
Firs, Balm of Gilead, 


Silver, 


* 


Black ſpruce, 
Hemlock ſpruce, 


White ſpruee, 


Red. 


Saffſa ifras-tree. 6 
Samael, Grote 7 HCH 
Stag's-horn. | fees": 
Piftachia. 
Viburnum, 
Perſimon Plum. 
Pomegranate. ö 
Vinter Berry. 
Tuliſi- tree. 
5 Honeyſuckles. 
Fohnſonia. 
Cefrhalanthus. 
Roſes. 
Swweet-briar. 
© Rue. bs vt 
Crategus, or wild ferviee, Fey 
Common, 4 (6.7 
-  Maple-leaved, 
Azarolus, 
Virginia azarole, 
Cockſpur haw. 
Meſailus, the medias. 


r 


Pines, Scotch, commonly called. * 
Scotch fir, 

Weymouth pine, 

'Stone, 

Frankincenſe, 

Pinaſter, or wild, 


-, 
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" FOURTH, 2h 


— LIST of the ORE Herbaceous Fibrous-rooted Perenaiat | 
and Biennial Frewzx PLanTs, proper for ornamenting 
the FLOWER GARDEN and PLEASURE GARDEN ; com- 
_ *prehended in two diviſions; firſt, a ſelect liſt of the 
principal and moſt ornamental kinds beſt adapted for 
general culture for the decoration of the principal flower 
borders, &c.; and the ſecond, compriſes a general 
ſyſtematic arangement of the numerous different ſpecies 
and their reſpective varieties, adapted to aſſiſt in making 
large or general collections for extenſi ve eee e 
or as may be required. 5 | 


They are denominated herbaceous to diſtinguiſh. them 

from the woody kinds, as in all trees and ſhrubs, which 

grow with woody ſtems and branches of many years? 
duration: the herbaceous tribe or plants of an herb-like 

nature never grow woody or ſhrubby and durable at top, / 
but moſtly all renew their ſtems is] in ſpring; and 
the appellation herbaceous is applicable both to the 
pPlwkhants of this tribe, and to the bulbous rooted kinds, 
and all the tribe of annual flowers, | 


But as the plants of this herbaceous claſs, being lack 

| fibrous rooted perennials, & c. are called fibrous rooted, 

i becauſe in the greater part the roots are compoſed of 

numerous fibres, in ſome. very ſmall, others of thicker 

| ſubſtance; or ſome of a fleſhy-fibrous nature, and-others 

of fingered or forked ffeſuy fangs, and ſome few round- 

ich and knobbed roots, fomewhat of a fleſhy tuberous 

kind; all which, however, being herbaceous Perennials, 
| with roots leſs or more fibrous, come under this deno- 
ſ . mination, to diſtinguiſn them from the bulbous rooted | 
in the fifth claſs, and the annual tribe. 


Having thus far given the neceſſary, previous . 
Ui here follows the liſt of the plants of this tribe. Firſt a 
[ felect liſt of 7 e ornamental. flowering kinds. | 


RE — 


— —— 
— — 


* 
— 


AsrER, or nar-wort,, ( Ty Tradefcant's, commonly . | 
Blue Italian. Michaelmas daiſy, _ 
Large blue Alpine, Toad-flaxed-leaved, 
Early Pyrenean, * - | Dwarf narrow-leafed, 
Catetby's, | Midfummer after, 


Lift of Perennial and Biennial Flower Plants. 


Autumnel, broad-leaved white, 

Tritolium, or ſea ſtar-wort, 

Divaricated-branched, 

Virginian, with blue flowers in 
ſpikes, 

Early large blue, 

Late narrow-leaved large blue, 

Buſhy ſmall-leaved, tate ſmall - 
blue-flowered, 

Talleſt New England, 

Red-ftowered, | 

Roſe 4 — with ſeveral ather 


ſpecies. See the n 
lift, 
Alocynum, dog 5-bane, 
 Red-flowered, 
Orange-coloured, 
Syrian, 


Arum, veined, ſpotted-leaved, 
Three-leaved, - 
Dracuneulus, or dragon arum, 
Varigated leaved, 
Virginian, 
Aſclehias, f. wallow-wort, | 
White, 
Yellow. 
Aſtragalus, n eck 
Alyſſen, white, 
Yellow, 
Violet. 
Bachelor's Buttons, 
Double white, 
Double red, 
Double raxed-roblit, | 
Large double white, or Fair-maid 
of France, (of the ranunculus 
tribe), 
Double yellow, or erow- foot ra- 
nunculus. 
Borage, eaſtern of Conſtantinople, 
Campanula, bell-flower, 
Double blue, 
Double white, 
Double blue and white nettle- 
leaved, 


*. 
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White, | 
Pyramidal, 

Caltha, marſh- marigold, double- 

flowered, 

Caſſia of Maryland. 

Carnations, or gilliflowers, | 
Common ſingle, red, white, Ke. 

and variegated, 
Common doubie, of ſimilar co- 
_ tours. | 
Flakes, 
Bizars, 
Piquettes, 
Painted lady; 
The four laſt are finely lA 
ed double flowers, and of each 
man beautiful varieties, 
Ctove gilliflower, deep- red, and 
clove ſcented. 

Pins, double pheaſant's exe, many 
varieties, ; 
Dobſon, 

Deptford, _ 

Cab, white, 

Red cob, | 
White ſhock, 
Damaſxk, ; 
Mountain, 

Matted, 

Old man's ads. 

Painted lady, 

Clove pink, deep-red. 

| Sweet William, the double red, 
Double purple, : 

Dauble roſe, 

Double variegated, _ 

Common red, 

White, 

Double Mule Sweet | Wiltaw, 
beautiful, 

Variegated, or painted lady. 8 


| Wall Fioxers, double bloody, 


Double yellow, 
Double white, 
Single, of each colour. 


— 


Pyramidal, or ſteeple, tome what Srock July flowers, the Brompton, 


tender, 
Canary, muſt have melter in 
winter. 
Canterbury Bells, 
Blue, 


Double Scarlet Brompton, 
Single ſcarlet, 

Purplez 1 

White Brompton, 

Queen ſtock, 


L 688 a | v7 iſt . bar 4 Her Baceons Hines pee, 


| Nd 


Purple double, of hs s Seal, angle, 


Striped double, 8 Double. inder . s 
Single of each n 'V | L Filipendula, or Srop- wort. 1 
Twickenham ſtock, \ Columbines, common blue, 29 
White ſnrubb 7. Double red, int Was 

French ene, red, 4 rte! Double whit, 

White. | 34 Double m S207 IRR, 

Tree Primroſe, broad leaved,” Starry, double. w_ 4 gage, e 
Red- abe Low -* EFarly-flowering Canada. 
Dwarf. Ne | 


M1  Thali@rum, ſeathered columbine. 
Lichnidea, early "an a Pulſatilla, blue paſque flower. 
Spied ſtalked, wich purple 9 801 Holl yliocłs, double red; - * 

0 of flowers, : Double white, * & | 
Virginia, with large umbels. Double yelow. _ _ © 
Low-trailing purple, Drobus, bitter vetch.” + * - 
Carolina, with Riff ſhining leaves, Saxifrage, double white, 

and deeper purple flowers. Thick teaved, 
Quant, broad-leaved, - Purple. OT e 


- Nartow-leaved. 
| Lychnis, or cam̃pion, 
Single ſcarlet lychnis, 


Veronica, upright oy 
Dwarf blue, 


Hungarian, 


Double ſcarlet lychnis, Bluſh. FEE 
- _Catchfly, double-flowered. - © Golden Rod, many ſpecies. SH 
Roſe caryplony lingle, | Paulerian, red garden 9 
DoubleQ. White garden, 
Hefaticas, ſingle white, Greek yaterian. Pre 
Single blue, 5 4 Rudbekia, American ſun- flower, 
Single red, e aer Virginia, with large vel 
Double red, low flowers, 4 
Double blue. Dwarf Carolina, with narrow red 
gg many e yellow, reflexed petals, and purple flo- 
| rets, 
1 gory Virginia, with _ yellow rays and 
Fraxinella, white, red florets, 
Red. 


Tall yellow, with purple. Ralks. 
 Gentiana, great es, 957%, 17 n heart-ſhaped e 
SGentianella, blue. n Taller, with yellow flowers, and 


Globularia, blue daiſy, large five-lobed leaves, and 
Fox-glove, red, * thoſe on the ſtalks fingle, 
White, SHEEN ac bes og Talleſt yellow, with narrower 
Iron-cotoured. SGT leaves, which are all of five 
Perennial Sun-flower,  ' . © lobes. 


* 


Double yellow. Several other Pulmonaria, lung wort, 
ſpecies.—See the General Lift. Common, 


Cyclamen, red, | BO, American. 
White. 155  Menarda, purple, 
Goldy Lachs. 7 -: = + - Vearlet. 
\ 7 apap Fa | Efthemeron, * or flower 
$7 4 5 of a day, 19 — 
Lily * the Valley, common, _ | 


Perennial and Biennial Flower Plants. 


Hacea, American knap-weed, 
Primroſe, double-yelow, 
Double ſcarlet, -- 

White. 

Peolyanthus, many varieties. 

Auricula, many varieties, 

Viulets, double blue, 

Double White, 
Double red. + 

Violet tricolor, or beart's eaſe. 

London-fride, or none - ſo - —_— 

Day-Lily, red, 

Yellow. | 

Fumatory, the yellows 
White, 
Bulbous-rooted, 

American forked, 

Aconite, monk's-houd, or wolf's 
buane, | 
Blue monk's-bood, | 
Yellow, 

White, 
Wholeſome r ene 

Hellebore, or bear's-foot, 
Common black hellebore, 

* Greeu- flowered. 

ariftmras Roſe, 

Hi ler ele 

White Hellzbore. 

Geranium, erane's-bill, 
Bloody crane rk 
Blue, 

Roman, 
Bladder-cupped, J 
Daiftes, comman double red garden 

a daiſy, | 
White, 

Double variegated, 


- +. 


_- 


Cock's-comb daiſy 6 white ot Moth Mullein. 


red, 

Hen and chicken, white and red, 
Ferula, fennel- giant. 
Ranunculus, or erow- foot, 

Double yellow crow Acat,. 


Double white MURRAY ranun- Angelica. 


culus, 


Eafiern, with a large. yellow Lahines, pereunial, blue-floxered,.. 


Ononis, reſt-harrow, 
Large yellow-flou ered. 


Tradeſcantia, or Virginia 3 
Wort. 


"flower, 


Turkey, or Turban ranunculus, 


with a large red flower, 


5 ry, | 
Yellow flowered, 
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Perſian, innumerable fine varie- 
ties. 8 


| Peony, double red, 


Double white, # 
Double purple, 
Male, with large fingle flowers, 
Sweet ſmetling Portugal 
Double roſe- coloured. ö 
Siihhium baſtard chry ſanthemum. 
Iris, flo wer-de- luce, or ilags, 

The German violet- coloured, 
Variegated, or Hungarian, pur- 
ple and yellow, | ; 
Chalcedonian iris, 
Greater Dalmatian iris, - 
Fiorentine, white, a | 
There are ſeveral other mation. 
of iriſes, all very ads plants, 


* * 


& 


Cardinal Flower, ne 


Blue. 

Rocket, double white, 
Purple. N 
Balm of Gilead, ſ veet-feonted, man- 
de ſheltered i in winter, | 

Everlaſting Peac: 
Zuhatorium, — 
Scabious, purple, : 
White, 
Eringo, blue, 
White, | en 
Mountain, purple, and ve 
There are ſome other varieties. 
Snafi-Dragon, or calt's- ſnou 
Red, 
White, 
Variegated, 
Lady's ſlipper, 


— mantle. 


= 


"2 * a4 5 "A 


2s y 


Clary, 333 
Yellow Ines 
White; 

Blue: | | 
There are ſeveral other varieties, | 


as 


— 


22 . 


Aſprodelus, king RY E 
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69 Additional Lift of Fibrous and Flely-Rooted 


The foregoing Liſt compriſes only the principal ſpecies 
and varieties of the moſt ornamental flowering perennials 
and biennials, and which are in ſufficient collection to fur- 
nifh a proper aſſortment for the general ſupply of any 
flower garden and pleaſure- ground of common moderate 
extent, to produce a ſucceſhon of flowers in great variety 
from the beginning of ſpring to the end'of autumn ; but 
to accommodate thoſe who may incline to have a larger 
collection, here follows a General Syſtematic Arrangement, 


* COMPRISING _ 

An Alphabetical general Regiſter, in Syſtematic Arange- 
ments, under the Botanic and Engliſh Names of the re- 
ſpective Genera or Families, of all the principal Peren- 

mals and Biennials of the Fibrous” and Fleſhy-rooted 

Tribe, both ornamental Flowering Kinds, and for Va- 

_ riety in the Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground, &c. 

with general Obſervations on their Culture, > 


As in the preceding arrangements of trees, ſhrubs, and 
Laer, thoſe of the hardy herbaceous perennial and 
; iennial fibrous-rooted kinds, if in full collection, would 

| reatly exceed any. of the others; and of that tribe the 
oregoing liſt thereof compriſes chiefly a ſelection of the 
principal ornamental flowering ſorts, peculiarly adapted, 
as flowering plants, for adorning the principal flower 
borders, beds, and other compartments of the Flower and 
Pleaſure Garden; but as there are numerous other ſpe- 
cies and varieties cultivated, as flowering plants, in many 
curious gardens, and for variety, obſervation, and œco- 
nomical purpoſes, the following is a general regiſter 
of the whole together, for the aſſiſtance of thoſe wh 
may have occaſion to make a full collection - 
Conſiſting of an alphabetical arrangement of the principal 
' genera or families, furniſhing numerous ſpecies and 
varieties for ornament and variety in flower gardens 
and pleaſure grounds; all principally perennial, or 
many years? plants, and biennials, or plants of but two 
years” duration; but conſiderably the greater part are 
_ perennial, or of many years” durability in the root, but 
the ſtalks herbaceous (not becoming woody), moſtly 
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rifing from the root in the ſpring, flower in ſpring, f um- 
mer, &c. and decay to the ground in autumn and win- 
ter; though ſome, as the wall- flower, ſtock July flower, 
and a few others, are durable in ſtem and branches for 
one, two, or three years; and all the ſpecies of this tribe 
are, in the greater part, fibrous rooted, of numerous 
ſmall fibres; ſome alſo with thick fleſhy fangs, others 
tuberous, with roundiſh, or irregularly knobbed, and 
oblong fleſhy tubers; and moſt of waich, both fibrous, 
fleſhy, and tuberous- rooted, propagate abundantly by 
off-ſets of the root; others by flips and cuttings of the 
ſtalks in ſummer; ſome by layers, pipings, &c. and 
flips of the ſhoots ; moſt of the ſorts alſo by ſeed. 


th this general liſt, and conſiderable tribe of herbaceous 


perennials and biennials, there are numerous moſt beau- 
tiful lowering plants, and ſome are curious, principally 
in their mode of growth, foliage, &c. and ſome as 
officinal plants—all eligible to adorn and diverſify the 
different flower compartments, flowering, in the dif- 
ferent ſorts, from January, February, and March, 
till October, November, and December; moſtly fur- 
niſhing ripe ſeed in ſummer and autumn: and ſome 
are valuable medical plants. 

All the ſorts in the following arrangements are ſuch as 
may be had at moſt of the public nurſeries, 

As being arranged principally under the Botanic and Eng- 
liſh names of the ſeveral families or genera, all the princi- 
pal ſpecies belonging to each genus are placed in their re- 
ſpecti ve families, and diſtinguiſhed by their moſt proper 
names, with the varieties (where any) of each ſpecies. 


A. Lavender-cotton leaved, 
A CANTHUS, or bear's brech, (Ptarmica) or ſneete-wort, 


Soft or 0 leaved, : Double ſneeze- wort, 
Thorny leaved, | Southernwood-leaved milſoil, 
Moſt thorny- F | Long, or feverfew-leaved, 

Achillea, miltoil or yarrow, _ Egyptian milfoil, 

(Millefslium) common milfoil, Alpine milfoil. 
Red flowered common, Aconitum, aconite, monk's-hood, or 
Hoary milfoil, wolt's-bane, 
Downy milfoil, (Na/ellus) or common early blue, 
(Clavenna) or filvery milfoil, Variegated flowered, 
Noble milfoil, (Lycoftonum) yellow wolf's bane, 


9 or tweet maudlin, Pyrencan fennel-leaved yellow, 


Cm N 
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(Anthora) « or ſalutiferous, Sulphur yellow, 

White ſalutiferous, + \ White, 

Hooked-flowered blue N © Bluth-coloured, | 

_(Cammarumy or Stirian aconite, Fleſh coloured, 

Purple Stirian, Fig-leaved ind bolly . 

Blue- purple rw, e dlifferènt varieties as above. 
ered. eee lady's mantle, 

Acorus Calamus, or Gweet-ruſh, Common lohated-leaved. 

Acræa, herb OY Alpine, finger-leaved, 

. flowering, Hy bridan, or mule alpine, 
Black berried, ſpiked, Pentaphy1lous, or five-leaved, 
White-berried, fhiked, Alttris,.or hyacinth-flowered aloe, 


Racemoſe flowering. {Uvaria), or ſw ord upright-leay- 
r Moſchatellina, abe or ed aletris. 


hollow root. Farinoſous, or mealy American | 
Adonis Vernalis, vernal, or ſpring aletris. 


_—— * * * 


Agrimonoides, or three-leaved, Hy perborean, or northern, 
Odorous, or ſweet-ſcented. Cretan aly fon, , 


Asreſtemma (cockle), or roſe cam» Mountain diffuſe-ftalked, 


% 


| perennial Adonis, Althea, marſh-maliow, 

1 Adiuntlium ftedatum, or foot-leaye, Otticinal, or common, 

14 Canada maiden hair, e lenved. | | 

g | Ageratum a/tifmum, or tallek hemp d/yſjum, ulyiſon, or madwort, 

1 . © - agrimony, Saxatile, or rock, yellow alyſ= 
| —_— or agrimony, bh fon, 

| | upatoria, or common, Hoary alyffon, 

| Creeping oriental agrimony, Sea;purſlane-leaved, 

[ 


| | ; pion, (Veſicaria, or PR EIN, 
1 Coronate-flowered, « or common Auclhuſa, bugloſs,” 
1 roſe campion, | Oriental yellow, 
'| Several varieties, viz. | Evergreen broad-leaved.  _ 
| Red flowered, = = Andryala lanata, or downy -ſow- 
| White flowered, Ie -. thiſtle, | | 
Double flowered, | Anemone, 
Red and white, Coronarius flowered, or narrows 
(Hoe. Jevis), or flower . Juri- leaved garden anemone, 
| ter, Single red narrow-Jeaved, or 

Adiuga, bugle, poppy anemone, , 
Oriental or eaſtern bucks, 45 10 Double red uarrow- lea ved, with 
Pyramidal bugle, . . other varieties, 
eee 1, org vr WEIR . Garden broad-leaved anemone, . 
Geneva blue bugle, 4 many varieties; viz. 

Voariegated creepfing. Red flowered, 

Alcea, holly hock, +>, Scarlet flowered, 1  Þ. 
Roſe-flowered commonz Purple, T 
Several varieties, vin. Crimſon, | 23 

Red flowereſ - + Blue, 

Deep red, - Violet, 

Black red, K's | White,” 

Purple, . 5 ; Roſy, or blutk-coloures; 


Yellow, ee T2 SPITE Red and white Kriped, 
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Red, white, and purple, D 
Blue and white, Antlericum, lpider -ort; 
Double of each, with 1 many in- (Liliags), or graſs-leaved, 
termediate varieties, Lede, or Sav o pider- 
Wood anemone, blue, 0 wort, 

Double blue wood, Oſſifrage marſh foiderawort; | 
White wood, KRamoſe, or branching. - ' 
Apennine blue anemone, Anthyllis Vulneraria (Vulneraria) or 
Dichotomus, or fork-ſtalked, 0G ſcarlet kidney vetch, 
Narciſſus-flowered anemone, -— Afocynum, or dog's bane, 


(Thalictroides), or goat" W 3 Audrofæmum-leaved, or en 
ed anemone, fiy apocynumy, 


Alpine anemone, Cannabinoide, or hemp-apocy= - 
Virginia anemone, num. 


Double-flowered Virginia. Aquilegia, or columbia; 
Anemone Heſiulica, or common he- Common blue ſtarry fowered,: 


patica, Nectarium flowered, 
Blue hepatica, Double nectarium flowered, 
White hepatica, | Treble nectarium flowered, 
Red hepatica, Full nectarium flowered, 
Double of each, _ Roſe coloured, 
Anemone Pulſatilla, (Pulſatilla) or Red, 
paſque flower, blue. 4 White, . b 
Anethum (dill) fennel, Blue, 
Common ſweet fennel, | Striped, 
Dark-green leaved, Variegated. <2 20 38 2 
Sparſed- -leaved. ; Arabis Alpina, Alpine Baſtard 2 
Angelica, Tower Muſtard. 
(Archangelica) or common, An Arenaria grandi Hora, or great flows 
purple, , | ered Arenaria. 
Lucid, or ſhining, | Aretia An RR 1 
4 chamomile, .- 4, - - Avon 
Noble; or common, 3 Birtbwort, 


Double-flowered, AK (Piffolochia) or common Spaulbd, 
(P.yrethrum), or pellitory of (C/-matitis) or upright Birth», 


Spuin, | wort Clematis, 
Tinctorous or dyer's tanſey-leave Long-roeted, 
ed, or ox-eye chamomile. Round rooted, 
Antirrhinum, or ee, toad Odorous, American. 
flax, &c. Arnica, 
Major, or greater, common, Mountain Plantain-leaved, 
White flowered, greater, (Scorfrioides) or Scorpion-rooted. 
Red flowered, greater, Artemifia, Mugwort, e f 
Variegated flowered, greater, &c. | FEY 
Striped Jeaved, greater, Common ear wart | 
Purple Velavias ſnap-dragen, Striped-leaved, ad LS 
(Linaria) or toad” s flax, common (Abſintſiium) or common Wett- 
yellow, AIP wood, 
Geniſta-leaved toad's flag, Pontic, or Roman Wermwood, 
Montpelier toad's flax, Fntire-leaved Wormwood,' 


. |; 


Gibraltar dark purple, Maritüme, or Sev-woruwood, * 
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(Santonicum) or Techy South- 
ern wood, 

 (Draeunculus * Garden 
Dragon herb, or Tarragon, 

Palmated-leaved Artemeſia. 


Frum, 1 wake robin, 


Maculated, or ſpotted-leaved, 
Three-leaved arum, 
{Dracuneulus) or common dragon, , 
Virginia arum, 

(Ariſarum) or friar's cowl, _ 
Variegated leaved friar's cov. 


Arunde, reed, 


(Donax) or Portugal, or Spaniſh. 

reed, 

Variegated donax, or 
reed, 

Common marſh reed, 

Small land'reed. 

Aſarum, or Afarabacca, 

European, common, 

Canadian, 

Virginian. 


Aſclehias, or ſwallow-wort, 


(Vincetoxicum) or common white, 
variegated-leaved, 

Black flowered ſwallow-wort, 
Syrian dog's bane, 


Exalted white Syrian dog's ou: 


Purple dog's bane, 

Incarnste, or fleſn- coloured, 

Amenous, or beautiful 8 

Tuberous-rooted orange Apocy- 

num. 

Afkerula edorata, or x eet- ſcented 
woodroof, 

Taurine woodroof, 

Aſhliodelus, or king's ſpear, 

' Yellow flowered, _ 

Branching great white, 

nbranching white, 

Fiflulous, or hollow-leaved. 


Alilenium, Splecn-wort, or r 


tongue, 
(Ceterach) or ſpleenwort, | 
(Scaloendrium) or hart's tongue, 
Curled-leaved hart's tongue, 
Many cloſe-leaved, 


Indian _ 


(Ruta Muraria) or wall rue. 


Aer, or Star-wort, 


Tradeſcant's ſtar-wort, or Mi- 
chaelmas daiſy, 


 (Amelles of Virgil) or blue Ita- | 


lian ſtarwort, 
Alpine, one flowered blue, 
Divaricated-branched, 
Dumoſe or buſhy. 
(Triholium) or line blue lar- 
„on,; 
Heath-like Wert, 
Linari-leaved, 
Heart- leres, 
Puniceous, or purple-ſtalkeq, 
Mutable, or variable-flowered, 
Undulated, or wave-leaved, 
New England tall purple, 
Rigid, or ſtiff-leaved, 
Con-coloured blue, f 
New Holland violet- coloured, 
Grand- flowered pyramidal, 
Poliſhed ſmooth-ſialked, 
Slender-leaved blue, | 
Tardy, or flow, flowering, WL 


Flax-leaved, 
- Miſerable, or ſorry flowered, 


Long large-leaved, 
Willow-leaved, 
Virgated, or twiggy, 
Umbel-flowering, 
Corymbus-flowering, 
Aculeated, or prickly, 
Creeping broad-leaved, 


Alienated, or firange-flowered, 


Pendulous ſtar-wort. 


Aſtragalus, milk vetch, 


Foxtail milk vetch, 

Galegiform, or goat's rue formed, 
Liquoricy, or ſweet-leaved, 
(Cicer) or globular podded, 
Veſicarious, or bladder-podded, 
Alpine pendulous-flowered, 
Sand, hoary-leaved, 


Afrantia, black maſterwort, 


Major, or greater, 
Minor, or leſs. 


Athamenta Mcumn (Meum) or ſ pignel. 


(Trichomanes) or common maid- Atrofiha, deadly nightſhade, 


Green maiden hair, 


— 


Belladonna) or common, 
Manaragora) or Mandrake. 
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| B. 
ELLIS, or daiſy, 


Perennial common daiſy, 

Double red, | 

Double white, 

Double bluſh-coloured, 

Double fleſh-coloured, 

1 double red and white, 

r pied, 

Proliferous or childling; called 
hen and chicken daiſy ; ſmall 
flowers emitted round the ſides 

of the main head. 

Creſted or cockſcomb daiſy, 


Glomerated - flowered 
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Pyramidal blue, | 

(Trackelium) great throat-wort, 
or nettle-leaved campanula 
(blue), 

Double white, nettle-leaved, 

Broad-leaved giant throat-wort, 


 Thyrſe-flowered,. echium-leaved 


campanula, 


throy(- 
wort, 


Patulent, or ſpreading campae 


nula, 
Round-leaved, 


Saxatile, or rock daiſy-leaved, 


Rhomboide triangular-leaved, 


med: 
White cockſcomb daiſy, 
B-tonica, betony, 

Officinal, or common interrupted- 

ſpiked, purple, 

White common betony, 

Daniſh betony, 

Alpine betony. 

Borago, borage, 

Oriental, of Conſtantinople. 
Bryonia alba; or white bryony. 
Buhhthalmum, or ox- eye 

(Helianshoides or ſun-flower-like, 


tall autumnal-ox-ey ey Caſſia Marilandica, or Maryland 
Grand flowered, ſenna. 


Buſileurum longifelinm, or long-leay- Catananche, or candy lion's foot, 
ed hare's ear. (blue), 

Butomus umbellatus, or umbellated Yellow. | 
flowering ruth, Centaurea, eentaury, 


Centaurium) or greater, 
Jae) or knap-weed, 
Phrygian ciliated centaury, 
Pectinated leaved, 
(Scabieſa major) or great ſcabious 
centaury, 
Mountain centaury, 
Woad-leaved, 


(Ranunculus) or rampion, 
(Medium) or Canterbury bell⸗ 
flower (blue), 

White Canterbury bell-flower. 
Cardamine, lady's ſmock, 

Meadow, double white flowered, 

Trifohate, or three-leaved, 
Cannabis, hemp, 

Cultivated, or e mmon (annual), 
Carduus, thifile, 

Fith thifile, 


(Helenium-like) or e 
thiſtle. 


. 


CACALTA, foreign colt's foot, 
Halbert ſpear-leaved, 
Sweet ſcented, 
Orach- louverd, 


Alpine. (Cincraria) or white mountain 
Calla Haliſtris, or marſh baftard Kknap-weed, or greater blue- 
arum. 5 | 


bottle, 

Cut-leaved purple, 
(Crocodilium) or great thorny 
headed centaury, : 
Splendent filvery-calyxed, 
Siberian declining-ſtatked, 

Yellow centaury 5 


Caltha paluſtris, or marſh , 
((double yellow). 

Camhanula, bell flower, 
Peach-leaved, common blue, 
White peach-leaved, 

Double of each, 


. 


J 
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Oriental knap-weed. Circæa, enchanter's nightſhade, 
Ceraſtum, or mouſe- ear chick weed. Lutetian, common, upright, 
Creeping, many ſpiked. 
Broad-leaved, Canada broad-leaved, white, 
Field, linear-teaved, ; Alpine aſcending talked, ONC= 
Tomentofe or hoary, ſpiked. 
Cerinthe, or honey-worl, + Clematis, virgin's bower, 
Major honey-wort, . 
Minor honey- wort. Entire-leaved. 
Cherefphyllum, wild cherviil, Clinofeodium, or field my 
Aureous or golden, | Common, 
Aromatic:angelica-leaved, _ - Hoary 
Chelidonium, celandine, n bladder fena, 
| Double-flowertd, greater, - Herbaceous Ethiopian, 


(Gaucium) or yellow-horned Under ſhrubby ſcarlet. 


EN POPPY- Collinſonia Canadenſis, or Canada 

Chelone, ſmooth red, - Collinſonia. 

| Smooth white, Clyfteola maritima, or ſea Spaniſh 
Hairy blue, TG ; treacle muſtard. 
(Penſtemon) or amplexicaul leav- Comarum faluſtre, or marſh cinque- 
ed chelone. ; foil. 

Cheiranthus, wall-flower, and ſtock Convallaria, or lily of the valley, 
gilli flower. and Solomon's ſeal, 
(Cheri) or wall-flower, (May convah lily), or lily of the 

Yellow wall- flower, valley, white, 
Double yellow, Double white, 
Bloody wall-flower, * Red flowered, 
Double bloody, Double red flowered, © 
White wall-flower, Striped leaved, | CES 
Double white, ' (Polygonatum) or Solomon's 
| Striped-leaved wall- flower, _ ſeal, 
"Hoary-leaved Cheiranthus, or Many lo werod true Solomon's 
ſtock gilliflower, | ſeal, 

Scarlet or Brompton ſtock, _ Verticillate flowering Solo- 
White Brompton ſtock, N mon's ſeal, 
Queen ſtock, purple, | Two-leaved Solomon's ſea}, 
Twickenham ftock, Broad-leaved Solomon's ſeal, 

Chryſanthemum, corn marigold, . Racemoſe-ſpiked, 

( Leucanthemum) or white, + Conveluulus, bindweed, 
Great ox-eye chry eme, Lineated- leaved dwarf convol- 
Serotinous or late nowering, vulus. 
Atrated or black, (Soldanella maritima minor) ſea 
(Balſamira) balfamie chryſan- ſoldanel minor, or ereeping 
themum, or baſtard coſtmary, cor Hlvutus, 

Chr yſocoma, or goldy locks, | (Scammo, gs) or Syrian 
Linsfyris) or German goldy locks, ſcammony. 

___* FTwo-flowered Siberian. . Cornus (Cornel) dog knees; | 

Ciryſoſplenium, "_ ſaxifrage, Canada herbaceous branehleſs 
Alternate leaved, dog berry, 

. Oppoſite leaved. Swediſh two-branched herbace- 
Cimicifuga, or Siberian herb cunt. ous dog berry, 


n | | Coreofifis, or tick me 


— — — 
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White coreopſis, Delſikinium, larkſpur (perennial), 
Three-leaved, Elated or tall Siberian bee lark- 
Alternate-leaved, ſpur, 

Spear-leaved, Great flowered Siberian larkſpur, 
Verticillated-leaved. 


American larkſpur, 
Coronilla varia, or various flowered. (Staſihiſagria) ſtaves-acre, or 
herbaceous colutea. palmated-leaved larkſpur. 
Conyxa candida, or white-leaved Dianthus, pink, clove gilliflower, 
fleabane. carnation, ſweet-william, 
Cotyledon umbilicus, or umbilicated- Deltoideus, or common pink, 


leaved cotyledon, or navel- 
wort. 


Crambe maritima, or ſea cabbage. . 


Red, 


White, 


| Glaucous, or ſea-green leaved 


Cortuſa, bear's-ear ſanicle, pink, 
Matthiolus's long calyxed, White, 
Gmelin's thort calyxed. Purple, 


© Craſſula rubens, or reddiſh crafſula, 


Cretolaria, white, 
Blue crotolaria. 
Crithmum ma#itimum, ſea crithmum 
or ſamphire. 
Cyclamen, fow bread, 


European, with the corolla re- 


flexed, different varieties, 
- Viz, 
Ivy-leaved autumnal flowering, 
Round-leaved autumnal, 
Round-leaved ſpring, 
(Coum) or winter round-leaved 
red flowering, 
White ſpring flowering, 
Perſian cyclamen. 

Cynogloſſum, or hound's tongue, 
Ofticinal or common, 
(Omſilialodes) blue Venus navet- 

wort, or Jeruſalem cowllip. 

Cyprripedium, lady's flipper, _ 
(Calceolus) or common European 

yellow flowered, 
Virginian large y allow, 


Canada large purple, (beautiful 


Superb fringed pink, 

Sand or fione pink, ſtem one 
flowered, 

Alpine one ; lowered, 

Different varieties of pinks are, 

Red pink, 

Pale red pink, 

White pink, 1 

Pheaſant-eye pink, many va- 
rieties, having all a purple 

eye or middle, larger or 

ſmaller, with darker and 
lighter ſhades, 

Red cob pink, 

White cob pink, 

White ſhock pink, 

Old man's head pink, 

Clove pink, 

(Caryofhyllus) or clove gilli- 
flower deep red, 

(Coronarius) large flowered, or 

carnation, 

Pale red carnation, 

Deep red carnation, | 

Bluſh-coloured carnation, 


1 and curious), Whitiſh red carnation, 
5 Canada large white, White-flowered carnation, 
* Minor variable flowered, Variegated carnation, many 
A Bulbous-rooted, round-leaved. varieties, 
5 Double carnation, of alt the 
4 D. varieties, 
by + = WE” Imbricated-calyxed double va- 
DATISCA cannabina, or baſtard riegated carnation, (many 
. hemp. varieties), 


33 
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Bizarre double carnation, | Imperial large flowered, 
Flake double carnation, Double flowered of eack. 
Piquette double carnation, Dentaria, tooth-wort, 


Painted lady carnation: Fi ve-leaved, 
Theſe four latter are large, Nine-leaved, 
finely ſtriped and pounced Bulb- bearing. 
carnations, divided by Dictamnus albus, white ditlany, or 

the Woriſts into claſſes of fraxinella, 

theſe nantes; according to Red flowered. 
their different firipes, tin- Digitalis, or fox-glove, 
ges, pounces, &c. many Purple flowered, rough leaved, 


FOR. 


varieties, viz. - White flowered, rough leaved, 
Striped, white, fire-coloured, Yellow flowered, 
and red, Ferrugineous, or iron-coloured, 
Striped, white, red, and purple, (Thapft) pr decurrent verbaſcum 
Striped, white, roſy, .and pur- leaved fox-glove. 
ple, Difpſacus, teazel, or \ ſhepherd's rod, 
Striped, white, and red, Cultivated eee dess, 
Striped, white, roſy, and erim- with the thorns hooked ;— 
ſon, the large thorny, keads 
Striped, white, and purple, , uſed by the woollen-cloth 
Striped, white, and flame-co- | ' dreſters, 
| lour, Wild tenzle, or common Mp 
Striped, white, and roſy, herd's rod, 
Pounced, red, and fire-colour, Laciniated, or jagged finuated 
Pounced, roſy, and white, tewyed. 
Pounced, red, and white, | Dodecatheen Meadia, (Meadia,) or 
White and-roſy, American cowdſlip. 
Double of each, _ Ds&ronicum, leopard's-bane, - 
With many intermediate va- Pardalianche, or common great 
rieties, - teopard's-bane, 
Barbated dianthus, or Fw et- wil- Plantain-leaved. 
lien, FEE (Bellidiaſtrum Alpinum) or dai ſy- 
Broad-leaved, . | leaved Alpine doronicum. 
Narrow-leaved, Draba, madwort, vr whitlow graſs, 
Red flowered, | Alpine yellow, 
Purple flowered, Pe yrenean trifid-leaved. 
White flowered,  Dracsceſthalum, or dragon's head, 
Red and white flowered, | Auſtrian, 
Red, white edged,” _ Siberian heart oblong-leaved, 
Variezated flowered, '7 - Virginian ſpear-leav ed, 
Double flowered of each, (Ruyſchiana glabra) or lincare 
Doable red pink-like flowered, leaved dragon's head. 
called mule pink, Balm of Gilead (tender), 
(Ar meria) fweet- william pink, Dryas o&opetala, or eighit-petaled 
=” (flowers aggregated) called Hibernian dryas, 
Deptford pink, 
Carthufian ſweet-william pink, N 5 
Chineſe, or India pink, | 3 | 
Red flowered, ECHINOPS, or globe thiftle, 


Variegated flowered, Sphere-headed, or greater, 


Peremial and Biennial Flower Plants. 


8 


{Ritra) or leſſer. 
Echium vulgare, or common viper's 
bugloſs. . 

Fhilobium, or French willow, 
Narrow-leaved, red, 
Broad-leaved, white, 
Hairy-leaved, purple, 

Great flowered, 
Small flowered, 
Variegated leaved. 

Eþrimedium Alfuinum, or Alpine bar- 

ren wort. | 

Fquiſetum hyemale, or winter horſe- 

tail. 

Er igeron, 

Acrid blue erigeron, 


Purple erigeron, or Labrador 


. after, 

Erinus Alfinus, or Alpine branch- 
Ing flowered crinus. 

Eryngium, Eryngo, or ſea holly, 

Maritime eryngo or fea holly, 
prickly leaved, 

_ Fetid fea holly, 

Amethyſtine, or blue-leaved e- 
ryngo, 
Aquatic, or water eryngo, 
Plane, broad-leaved, 
| Champagne pinnated-leaved, 
Alpine blue. 

Li ſimum Barbarea, (Barbarea, ) or 
winter creſs, double flower- 
ed. 

Erytironinm, dog's tooth violet, 

(Den, Cons), or dog's tooth 
purple, 

White dog's tooth. 

Eufatorium, hemp agrimony, 

Cannabinbideous, or common, 
with fingered leaves, 

Seſſile-leaved Virginian, 

Talleſt Pennſylvanian, 

Parple American, 

Maculated, or ſpotted 'ftalked, 

Perſoliated, or pierced-leaved, 

Aromatic Virginian. 

(ger atum), or baſtard hemp a- 
grimony. 

7  uphorbia, ſpurge, 

(Myrlinites), or dwarf ſpurge, 
Coral like, or coral-ſtalked. 


; | 2 H 


— 
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F. 


Ferula, or fennel giant, 


Common fennel giant, 
Glaucous or ſea-green-leaved, 
Meums-like, or ſpignel-leaved, 
Tangiers fenne] giant, 
Canada ſhining-leaved. 
Fragaria, ftraw berry, 
Common firawberry, many va- 
ricties, Viz. 
Scarlet fruited, or common 
icarlet ſtrawberry, 
Scarlet bloſſomed, 
Striped-leaved ſcarlet 
Wood firawberry, - 
Red wood, 
White wood, 
Great white wood, 
Green wood, 
Striped-leav ed wood, 
Double-bloſſomed, 
Dutch wood, 
Hautboy ſtrawberry, 
Large globe hautboy, 
Oblong hautboy, 
Royal hautboy, 
Green hautboy, 
Scarlet-bloſſomed, 
Striped-leaved, 
Chili great ſtraw berry, with large 
cCarnoſe, hairy 1 
Globe Chili, 
Sugar-loaf Chili, 
Pirie-apple Chili, 
Bath Chili, 
Carolina Chili, 

White Carolina Chili, 
Devonſhire Chili, 
Royal Chili, 

Dutch Chili, ; 
Striped-leaved Chili, 
Alpine, or moſt prolific firaw- 

berry, bearing from June to 
November, 
Red Alpine, 
White Alpine, 
Scarlet Alpine, 
Scarlet bloſſomed, | 
ate.» col itrawberry (ay our 
2 


* 
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of a pine- apple, and the 
fruit conical), 
Green pine-apple, 
White pine-apple, 
Red pine- apple. 
Frankenia, or ſea heath, 


Poliſhed, or ſmooth, with linear 


| leaves, crowded, 
Hairy ſtalked, with bundled ter- 
. minal 33 
Fumaria, or fumatory, 
Bulbous-rooted, red, 

White flowered, 

Hollow bulbous-rooted, purple, 

Hollow-rooted, white, 

Minor ſolid-rooted, 

Major ſoliderooted, | 
Evergreen white flowering 
Capnoideous yellow fumatory, : 
Nine- leaved fumatory, 


Galega, goat's rue, 
Officinal white, 
Double purple. l 
Galeaſiſis, or hedge nottle. 
. (Galeobdolon,) or common yellow, 
| ſix-lowered, 
| Variegated- Ld. 
Galium, lady's bed ſtraw, 
Boreale or northern four-leaved, 
True, or eight-leaved ee, 
Purple galium, 
Rubia-leaved.. 
| Gaura biennis, or biennial looſe- 
ſtrife. 
Gentiana, gentian, or fell-wort, 
Yellow great gentian, 


| Acaulous or ſtalkleſs dwarf blue 


gentian, or gentianella,—the 
flower longer than the ſtalk, 

| (Cruciata) or eroſs wort gentian, 

| Purple gentian, 

Saponaria-leaved, 


marſh gentian, 
Vernal blue gentian, 


wort gentian, 


1 ( Vneumonanthie) or narrow-leaved 


Aſclepias-leaved, or ſwallows 
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Imperial gentian. 

Geranium, crane's bill, 

Grumous, or crane-beaked, | 

Maritime, or ſea a geen 

nium, 

Maculated or ſpotted geranium, 

Robertiana, or herb Robert, 

Sylvian, or wood geranium, 

Marſh geranium, 

Meadow geranium, 

Black red-flowered, 

Streaked geranium, 

Long odorous-rooted, 

Knotted geranium, _ 
Sanguineous, or bloody, 
Lancaſhire ſtriped bloody, 
Roman pinnated-leaved, 2 
Fuſcous, or brown flowered, 
Muſk geranium, 
Silvery-leaved. 

Geum, or avens, or herb Bennet, 

Urbanatic, common lyrate-leav- 
ed, 

Virginian ternate- leaved, 

River, or marſh nodding flowered, 

Mountain inclining flowered, 

Creeping uniform-cut folioled. 

- Globularia, or globular blue _ 
Common globe flowered, 
Acaulous or ſtalkleſs dwarf. 

Glycyrrhiza, liquorice, 

Echinated, or prickly podded, 
Smooth-podded common, 


— 


Glecoma hederacea, or ground-ivy, 


Variegated-leaved. 
Gnafhalium, (cudweed) or everlaſt- 
ing flower, 
Margaritaceous, or pearly v. hite; 
Plantago-leaved, creeping ſhoot- 
ed, 
Dicecoun flowering dwarf, 
Male round-flowered dwarf, 
Female long-flowered dwarf, 
Sylvian, or wood everlaſting, 
Yellow-white everlaſting. 
Gratiola officinalis, or officinal hedge 
hyiſop. - 
Gundelia, | 
(Tournefortia) or t 8 
acanthus-leaved, 
Oriental deep purple lowered, 


| Pre and Biennial Flower Plaine” . 


Cyhiſalilila, 
Proſtrate diſſuſe ſtalked, 
Perfoliated, or a ſemi-araplexi- 
caul-leaved. 


H. 
HEDYSARUM, French honey- 


ſuckle, ſaint-foin, &c, 
Coronarious flowered Hedyſa- 
rum, or French honeyſuckle, 
Red flowered, 

White flowered, 

(Vnobrychis) or ſaint-foin, 

Hoary long- leaved, 

Canada ſin gie and ee ee 

ſaint- -foin, 
Panicle flowering Vu alan, 
Violet flowered Virginia, 
Maryland moft branchy. 
Helenium, baſtard ſun-flower, 
Autumnal decurrent-leaved, 
yellow, | 

Downy-leaved, 

Helianthus, ſun-flower, 
Multiflorous common everlaſting 
fun- flower, 

Double flowered, 

Variegated- eee 
Decapetalous, or ten-petaled, 
Elated, or tall purple-fiatked, 
Gigantie rough-ſtalked, 
Divaricated branching, 
Strumoſe, or fludie-rooted; 
Poliſhed,—with {ſmooth leaves 

and ſtalks, 

Narrow-leaved, 


Tuberous-rooted, called Jeruſa- Hydraſis Cunudenſis, or Canada, 


lem Aeon 


Helonias, 

Bullated, or nudded arbutus- 
flowered, 

Aſphodel-like, linear briſtly- 
leaved (tiowers ercam-co- 
loured), 

Helleborus, hellebore, or bear's foot, 
hellebore, 

Fetid, or tinking bear's-foot 
hellebore, 


Green-flowered hellebore, 
Three-leaved, 


W=W 


Black-rooted dwarf hellehore, 
called Chriſtmas roſe, 
(flowers large white,) 

Winter moſt dwarf hellebore, or 
winter aconite. 

Hemerocallis, or day lily, 

Yellow day lily, 

Fulvid reddiſh flowered, or St, 
Bruno's lily. 

Heſpreris, dame's violet, or tocket, 
(x hite) 
Double white, 
Red or purple, 

Triſtous or forrowful, 
ſmelling, 

Heauchera Americana, or American 
ſanicle, , 

Hiviſews Paluftris, or marſh althæa. 

Ilicra-ium, or hawkweed, 

Aurantiacous, or orange-eo- 
loured, 4 | 

Sabaudian, 'oval-leaved, 

Variegated-leaved, 

Umbel flowering hawkweed, 


E Seeping mouſe-car 


.night- 


hau kweed, or grim the ccl- 


lier, 
Dubious creeping be 

Hififiocr ris comnſu, or tufted horſe- 

ſhoe vetch. 

THorminum, Prrenean balm, orclary, 
Pyrenean beart-leaved, 
Virginian wedge oblon: ons ed, 

Iimulus, or hop plant, , 
(Lahiulus) or common hop, 

Male flowered, 
Female flowered. 


yellow root. _ 
Hydrefthy llum, or water leaf, 
Canada lobated water leaf, 
Virginia pinnated water leaf. 
Hoſiericum, St. John' a 
(Lf: yron magn: ra) or 
flowered aſcyron, 
Virginia rouud-ſtalked St. John's 
wort, 
Quadrangular-Ntalked European, 
Canada ſquare- ſtalked, 
Perforated-leaved, 
Humifufed, or dwarf trailing, 


great 
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Mountain broad-leaved, 
Elodeous creeping ſtalked, or 
marſh St. Peter's wort, 
Tomentoſe, or hoary-leaved, 
Pulcherimous, or handſome, up- 
right St. John's wort, 
Shaggy hairy-leaved. | 
Hypoxis erecta, upright hyj poxis, or 
Canada ſtar of Bethlehem. 
Hyoſcyamus, or hen bane, 
Phy ſalodeous, or globoſe bladder 
cupped.“ 


 Hvyſſopus, or hyſſop, 


Ofiicinal or common, 
Striped-leaved, 
Red-fiow ered; 4 
| Nepeta- like, quadrangular-Ralk- 
ed. 


J. | 
ARG o : 
TBERIS, candy-tuſt (perennial), 
| Round- leaved Alpine tberis, 
"Evergreen linear-leaved Cretan 
iberis | 
Daperatoria' 0 "IP TO (O. wihium) 
great maſter wort, or baſtard 
= pellitory. | 
Inula, or elecampane, 
(Helenium gare), or edmmon 
elecampane, '- 
Crithmum-like, or 
leaved, 
Salicinal, or willow-leaved, 
(Oculus Chriſti) or wool) flea- 
banc, 
Hairy-leaved inula. 
Lis, tiower de luce, | 
Zuſianian flower de luce, or Obal- 
cedonian one-flowered iris; 


ſamphire- 
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Variegated yellow Iris (many- 
flow ered), 

Dwarf one-ſlowered purple, 

Purple blue dwarf, 

Red- flowered, 

Pallid and w bite, 5 

Variegated flowered, 

TW 50 0 ered ee dwarf pur- 
ple, 

Verſicoloured, or various colour- 
ed purple, &Cc. 

Vernal or prin: g lowering dwarf 

blue iris (One- flow ered), 

Ochrolcucous, or yeHowiſh white 

| oriental iris, 

Gramineous, or graſſy -leaved, 


(Pſeuds- Acorus) falſe acorus, or 


yellow water iris, 

Moſt fœtid, or ſtinking glagiple 
iris, 

Nariegated-leaved, 

Virginia iris, with a two-edged 
ſtalk and trigonal germen, 

Martinica, yellow and black, 

Spurious, or baſtard iris, 

Cob odd. quadrangular- 
ſtalked, or ſnake's head! ms 
black, Ke 

Siber all; bf rrov ye, 


. Sambucus-ſcented, or elder ſmell- 


ing iris (many flowered), 


| (Xithium) or bulbous-rooted iris 


(many varieties). See the 
bulbous roots, 


| Perſian bulbous iris, 


(Siſyrinchium majus) or double 
bulbed crocus-rooted iris, 
For the varieties of the bulbous 
iriſes, ſee the catalogue of 
bulbous roots. 


flowers large, black and white [ſatis tincteria, or dyer's weed or 


ſpotted, of e ſingula- 


s rity, * 
Florentine (two-flowered) white 
Iris, 


German, or Dalmation blue iris 
(mMmy-flowere d), 
Squalid - brown, yellow 

(many-flowered), 
HEN or leafleſs 
* (any low ered), 


woad, 7 7 


Cultivated broad-leaved, 
wv . ; 


L. 


iris LAMIUM, dead netlle or arch- 


- angel, 


flalked (Qrvala) or great purple arch- 


angel, 


- - 


Perennial and Biennial Flower Plants. 


(Garganicum) downy-leaved, 
- pale purple, 

Albucous, or white, 

Helvetian, or Switzerland. 


Laſerfiitium, or laſerwort, 
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Five-leaved great yellow flow- 
ered, 

Small five-leaved ſhrubby, 

Cytiſus-like, bird's-foot trefoil. 


Lufinis perennis, perennial lupine. 


Broad-leaved common, with fo- Lariaria, moonwort, Ren or ſatin. 


lioles hearted, 
Three-lobed leav ed; the ſolioles 
© three-parted, 
(Siler montanum) mountain filer, 
or e oval-lance folioled laſer- 
2 wort. 
Lathyrus, ehickling vetch, ever- 
laſting pea, 
Broad-leaved lathyrus, or ever- 
laſting pea THO Os pur- 
le), 5 
(Large flowered) purple, 
Wild lathyrus major, 
Meadow yellow e or tare- 
everlaſting, e 
Tuberous- rooted red Inthy rus, 
Sylvian, or wood lathyrus, 
Pea- form Siberian lathyrus. 
Lavatgra arborea, &c, Tree mal- 
low. , . 


Leontodon aureum, or golden dande- 


lion. 
Zeonuriis Cardiaca (Cardiaca), lion's 
, tail, or motherwort. 
Lieber latifolium, or broad-leaved 
dittander, or pepper-wort. 
"== lovage, 
eviſticum), or common lovage, 
are lovage. 
Linum Perenne, e lint or 
flax. 
Li 'hoſpermum, or Cromwell; 
Officinal ſpear-leaved, 
Purple flowered, 
Virginian oval- teaved wt, 
Oriental Fellow bugloſs. 
Lobelia, cardinal flower, 
(Cardinalis) or cardinal flower, 
(ſcarlet,) 
Syphilytic blue lobelia, 
White flowered. 
Lotus, bird's-foot trefoil, 
_ Maritime or ſea yellow lotus, 
Criculated, or horned lotus, 


2 H 


flower, 
Redivivous, or reviving . 
nial lunaria, 
Purple flowered Cannons, 
White flowered. 

Lychnis, campion ah eatelifiyy Kc. 
Chalcedonian ſfearlet-lychnis, 
Double-flowered fcarlet. 
(Flos cuculi), cackow flower, rags 

ged-robin, or meadow pink 
(the fivy ers red, ſour-cleſt, 
| torn-like), 
Single flowered, 
Double flow ah 
Double white, - 1 80 
Diœcous- flowered lychnis, or 
greater ragged- robin, or ba- 
chelor's button, 
Double white, 
Double red, 
(Viſcaria) v. :ſcous-flulked ay 
campion or catchfly, o 
Common ſingle red, 8 
Double red, 
Alpine Corymbus flowering. 

Lycofus, water horehound, 
European finuated-leay ed: 
Virginian equally ſawed-leaved. 


Lyfimackia, looſe-ſtrife, 


Common panical flowering, - 

Wood procumbent-ſtalked, 

Tenacious purple, 

Ciliated ſootſtalked American, 

(Nummularia mair liuteo,) or. 

greater yellow.money wort, 

Thyrfe-flowering looſe-ſtrife. 

Lythrum Salicaria (Salicaria) on 


willow herb, purple ſpiked,. 


eo or twiggye 
M. 
MALA, or wallow, 


I 4 


1 
(Alcea vulg:ri;) commcn alcea, , 
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low, 
Muſk  alcea, or kidney-formed 
cut-leaved mallow, 
White flowered. 
Alarrubium, or horehound, 
Common horehound,. 
White villoſe horehound, 
Moſt white Cretan horehound, 
Acetabulote or ſaucer calyxed. 
Matricaria, or fevertew. 
(Parthenium) or common ſever- 
few, 
Doudle-flowered. 
Medicago, or medick, 
Falcated or ſickle podded, 
- Cultivated legitimate medick, 
- _ called lucern graſs, or Bur- 
gundy hay. | 
Meliſſa, bahn, | | 
Othcinabor common, 
Variegated-leaved, 
Granditlorous, or great flowered 
balm. 
Melittis meliſſo bythe, or balm- 
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or many -parted-lear ed mal- 


Creeping penny-royal, 
Broad-leaved, 
Upright, 
Cervinous or hart-mint, c or nar- 
row-lenved penny-royal, 
Meniſuer mum Virginicum, or Virgi- 
nia moon-ſeed, 5 
 Mercuriatis feerennis, or perennial 
mercury, 
Hoary-leaved, 
Mimulus, monkey-flow er, 
Ringent, or grinning flowered, 
Vellow-flowered creeping. 
Monarda, lion's tail, 
Didymonacheaded ſcarlet monar- 
day or oſwega ten, 
Fiſtulous purple-flowered, 


Clinipodia-leaved purple monar- 
da, | 


White-flow ered, | 
Ciliated blae monarda, 


N. 


» teaved melittis, or baſtard NPA Virginia mallow, 


balm. | 
Menyanthes, or fringed water lily, 


Hermaphrodite- flowered 1mooth 
leaved. 


Nymphea-like, yellow menyau- Neſieta, nep or cat mint, 


thes, with fringed flowers, 
 Trifoliate, or three-leaved me- 
nyauthes, or buckbane. 
Mentha, mint, penny-royal, 
Green-leaved, or common-ſpiked 
or ſpear-mint, 
Striped-leaved, 
Round-leaved ſpear-mint, 
Striped round-leaved, 
Wild hoary-leaved ſpear-mint, 
Piperita, or pepper-mint, 
Curled heart-leaved mint, 
Aquatic, or 
flowers in whirls, 
Cultivated whirled mint, 
Genlilic red-ſtalked mint, Baſil- 
ſcented, 
Orange mint, 
Field ſpreading mint, 
Exiguous, or ſmall water-mint, 
(Pulegium) or penny-royal, 


- 


water-mint, with 


(Cataria herba,) cat's herb, or 
common-cat mint, 

Italian cat mint, 

(Nepetella) or little cat mint, 

Violet purple Spaniſh cat mint, 

Bairy lavender flowered ache 
tal. 


Nymſrhea, water lily, 
Yellow-flowered nymphea, with 
large roundiſh heart, entire 
leaves, and a large five-leav= 
ed calyx, 
White nymphea, with large 
roundiſh heart, entire leaves, 
and a four cleft calyx, 
(Nelumbo) or Indian roſe-purple 
nymphea, with large ſhield- 
orbicular entirc-leaves (ten- 
der), 
Nelumbo Vi irginica, or Virginia 
double yellow nelumbo. 


| O. | 
ONOCLEA ſenſibilis, or ſenſibilate 


Virginia fern. 
not liera, or tree e, 
Biennial tall yellow, ; 
Great flowered largeſt, - 
Dwarf trailing enothera, 
Shrubby tree primroſe. 
Onoſma, : 
Oriental ſpear-leaved, with pen- 
dulous fruit, 
Echium-like . 
erect fruit. 
Oghicgloſſum vulgatum, or common 
adder's tongue. : 
Ojthrys, or twy -blade orchis, 
Ovate-leaved, or twy-blade, 
Spiral white orehis, or Jady's 
traces, 
(Nidus avis), or pird's-neſt or- 
chis, 
Anthropophorous, or man orchis, 
Intect-bearing, or fly orchis, 
Great fly orchis, 
(Myodes), or bee orchis, 
Greater fly orchis, 
Blue fly orchis, 
Yeltow fly orchis, 
Brown Portugal fly orchis, 
(Arachinite 5), or ſpider orchis, 
Red ſpider orchis, 
Green ſpider orchis, 
Rough ſpider orchis, _ 
(Meonorchis) or globular-rooted 
muik orchis, 8 


Perennial and Biennial Flower Plants, 


Origanum, origany, or marjoram, 


with 


Orobrs, bitter vetch, 
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(Aeris), fool's or female di 
Maculated, or ſpotted orchis, 
Broad-leaves orchis, 
Abortive violet orchis, 
Uſtulated, or burnt-like dwarf 
orchis, | 
Conopſeate ſweet male orchis, 
Narrow-leaved minor, 
Meadow greateſi. 


Common wild marjoram, 
Broad-leaved, 
Curled-leayed, 


or winter 


Herculean origany, 
marjoram, 

Onotidian origany, or pot-mar= l 
joram, 


(Maru Creticum) Cretan marug 
or hairy ſpiked purple mar- 
joram, hoary-leaved, 

(Maj era na vulgaris), or common 11 

tweet, ar knotted marjoram; | 
flowers in compact, round | 
knotted heads, downy (au- 
nual) Is 

Common oval-leayed, 

Small-leaved. 


Vernal, or ſpring purple oro- 
bus, vx 

(Lathyroides) or lathvrus-like Sis 
berian blue orobys, 

Yellow Siberian orobus, 

Tuberous-rooted, 

Black mountain ei 

Sylvian, or wood orobus, 

Various flowering. 


Hairy-leaved yellow monor- Ofmurda, flowering fern, 


chis, <= 
Suwoth-leaved yellow monor- 
cis, 


| Tall yellow triorchis. 
OCrehis, or fool's ſtones, 


Papilionaceous, or butterfly or- 


chis, 
Pyramidal orchis, 
Broad-leaved tall gaping, 
Broad-leaved compact ſpiked, 
Maſcula, or male orchis, 
Military, or ſoldier orchis, 
Greater broad-leaved, 


- Roxal oſmund, 


or common hows 
erips from; 

(3/: cant), or confluent narrow 
leaved oſmund, commonly 


called rough pie ort 


Curled-leaved oſmund, 
tern, 
(Lunaria), or moonwort fern, 


(Struthiofteris), or northern 
fern... 


or ſtone 


Othenna, ragwort, 


Cheirj-Jeaved exeeping Arrican 
ragwort, 


zH 5; 
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Bulbous African ragwort, 
Herbaceous pinnated-leaved, 
H erbaceous linear-leaved, 
Herbaceous lance entire-leaved, 


5 Þ . e lance dentated- 
| leaved, at” 


Herbaceous 
leaved, 

Herbaceous fab-lanced, three- 
dented leaved. 


Oxalis, or wood ſorrel, - : 
(Acetoſella), or common blue 
flowered, : 
Purple, Bowered, 


Upright yellow Virginian, | 


She 
PAONTA, or peony, 


Officinal, or common, with ob- 
long folioles, 

Female peony, with leaves dif- 
ferent lobed, 

Male peony, with. leaves ovate- 

ſpear lobed, 

Red flowered, 

White flow volt, 

Bluſh- coloured gowered, 
Crimſon flowered, 
Double-flowered of each, 

Small linear-leaved, many parted, 

or larkſpur-leaved peony. 


Additional Lift of Fibrous and Flihy-rooted 


lance a ürtlo- 
Phlomis, Jeruſalem ſage. 
(Herba-wentf), herb of the 3 or 


Peucedunum eee or officinal 


hog's fennel, 


Plalaris C anarienſis, © or Canary = 


(annual), 


Arundinaceous, or reedy eee 


Pictated, or painted leaved, or 
ribbon graſs, 


herbaceous purple phlomis, 
Tuberous - rooted herbaceous 
phlomis. 


Phlox, lychnidea, or baſtard lychnis, 
Panicle flowering purple lychni- 


dea, 
Maculated, or. ſpotted flalked, 
Carolina rough ſtalked, 
Glaberrimous, or moſt ſmooth 
leaved, | 
Divericativs flowered blue Ivch- 
nidea, 


Altiſſimus, or talleſt lyehnidea, 


White lychnidea. 


Phyſalis, winter cherry, 


(Alletengi) or herbaceous peren- 
nial winter cherry, 

Angular branched annual winter 
cherry, or Indian alhsngi, | 

Great blue alkekengi, 


Phyteuma, horn rampion. 


Paueiflorous, or few lowered, 
leafy ſpiked, 
Orbicular-headed, ſawed leaved. 


Panax quinquefolia, or five-leaved Phyzolacca, or American nightſhade, 


panax or gin-ſeng. 

Pancratium maritimum, or fea daf- 
fodil, elegant white flow- 
ered, | 


| Poſtaver, or poppy, 


Oriental ſcarlet poppy, 

Double ſcarlet, ; 

_ Cambrian” or Welſh POPPY) yel- 
low flowered. 


Paris quadrifolia, four-leaved Paris, 


true-love, or one-berry. 
Parthenium integrifolia, or entire- 
leayed baſtard feverſew. 


Decandrious, or ten-male, flow- 
ered, 

Octandrious, or eight-male, flow- 
ered, 


Pine pimpernel, or burnet 


ſaxifrage, 
(Saxifrage) or common burnet 
leaved ſaxifrage, 
Major, or greater, white umbel- 
led, 5 
Greater red umbelled, 
(Aniſum), common aniſe, or a- 
niſe- ſeed. 


Parietaria giginalis, or officinal Plantago, or plantain, 


pellitory. 
Peltaria alliacea, alligerout) or gar- 
lick peitaria, 


_ AfGatic Chineſe plantain, 


* ajor, or greater plantain, | 
Rofe Fee, broad leaved, 


Perennial and Biennial Flower Plants, 


Roſe plantain, with expanded (Filix mas) or male polypody fern, . 
(Filix femina) or ſemale poly- 


flowers, 
Broad-leaved, many ſpiked, 
Middle plantain, downy leaved, 
Broad hoary leaved, 
Alpine, hairy” leav od plantain, 
(Corongfms), or huek's-horn plan- 

tain, or ſtar-herh, 
Maritime, or ſea plantain, 
(FHllium), or recurved leaved 


branching plantain. 


pody fern, 
Aculeated or prickly polypody, 
Rhxtican or ſtone fern, 


: (Dryopteris) or branching trifid 


polypody, 
Criſtated branching polypody, 
(Phegopteris) or wood poly- 
pody, 
Marginated Canada polypody. 


Plumbago Eureſiæa, or European Potentilla, or einqueſoil, 


lead-wort. 
Podehhyllum (foot leaf) duek's- foot, 
; or May apple, 
Targeted palmated leaved. 
Pylemonium, Greek valerian, 
Blue Greek valerian, the flowers 
erecQ,: 
White Are 
Creeping Greek valerian, tha 
| flowers nodding. - 
Nolygonum, knot-graſs, or biſtort, 
(Biſtorta major) greater biſtort, 
ovate leaved, roots much 
intorted, 
Viviparous, or childing biſtort, 
narrow fpear leaved, 


Virginian perſicaria, ovate leaved, 


flowers quadrifid, 
Oriental, great annual perſicaria. 
See the annual flowers, 
(Fagalytum), or buck wheat (an- 
nual), for field culture. 
Polymnia, or Virginian chryſantlre- 
mum, 


(Uvedalia), or ux edales, oppolite | 


leaved, Virginian polymnia, 


Canada eee leaved polym- 


nia, 
(Tetragonotheca) Virginia ſun- 
| flower-like polymnia, or 
greater leopard's-bane-leav- 
ed tetragonotheca, - 
Polyhodium, or polypody- - 
Common polypody, ſcaly-rooted, 
Cambrican, or Welſh polypody, 
Fragrant polypody, 
(Lonchitis aſpera major) or great 
rough fpleen-wort, 
Fragile, rock polypody, 
| 4 


Argenteous, or ſilvery leaved | 


cinquefoil, 
Hairy leaved of Montpelier, 
Fragaria- like, or ſirawberryleaved 

cinquefoil, 

trailing-rooting ſhoots, 
Rupeſtrine, or rock cinquefoil, . 
Erect Italian cinquetoil, _ 
Golden Alpine cinquefoil, . 
Canada dwarf cinquefoil, 
Reptanous, or creeping flalked, 
White flowering cinquefoil, 


Vernal yellow cinquefoil.. 
Poterium, burnet, 
(Sanguiforba), or garden burnet, 


Hybridan, or mongrel burnet a- 
grimony-like ſcented, 


Prenanthes frurfucreus, purple pre- 


nanthes.. 


Primula, or primroſe ; compriſing ; 
alſo nene and N | 


Viz. 


(Primula veris) or common ſpring - 
primrofe, in which, and the 
polyanthus and cowdly, the 
leaves oblong, rough, in- 


dented, 


Common primroſe, the brim of 


the flower plane ſpreading, , 
Different varieties, viz. . 


Single yellow primroſe, 


Dduble yellow primroſe, , 


White primroſe, . 


Paper-white primroſe, , 
Purple primroſe, 


Red primrofe, 


Double of each, 


(Elatior) taller, or polyanthus- 


prizaroſe, commonly called 59 
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Iyanthus; the brim of the do- . 


. rolla large plane.— Many va- 
rieties, viz. 
Red polyanthus, 

Purple polyanthus, 

Crimſon polyanthus, 

Variegated polyanthus, innume- 
rable varieties, 


— 


Double polyanthus, or hoſe in 


hoſe, 
Thrumb-eyed polyanthus, 
Pine-eyed polyanthus. 


mula, or cowflip primroſe ; the 
brim of the corolla concave. 
Different varieties, viz. 
Common fingle yellow En Ps 
Double cowſlip, 
Greater ſceutleſs 0 or ox 
lips. 


primula, or bird's-eye orim- 
. Toſe, 


(Primula Auricula) axiricula urk, or 


bear's ear; commonly actied © 


_ variegated, ſiriped, and painted 

kinds. 

Alfo of the foliages, or leaves, or 
according to the floriſts, the 
graſs. There are 

Oblong leaved, 

_ Round leaved, 

Green leaved, - 

Mealy leaved. 

| (Primula integrifolia) or entire- 
leaved primula auricula urſi; 5 
red flowered. 


(Oficinalis) ofticinal odorus pri- Prunella, ſelf- heal, 


Common ſelf-heal, leaves oval- 
oblong entire, 

Great flowered blue, 

Laciniated or jagged leaved, 

White flowered, | 

Blue flowered, 


Preris, brakes or fern, 
(Primula farinoſa) farinoſe red 


Aquiline-marked or common 
brakes; the lem cut tranſ- 
verſely is ſaid to diſplay an 
aquiline or eagle form, 

Dark purple-ſtalked of Virginia, 


- auricula, the leaves oblong, Pu/monaria, or lung-wort, 


ſmooth, fleſhy. Many five va- 
ricties of the flowers, &c. 


Red flowered, 


Purple aowered, 

ri mſon, 
Btue violet, 
Violet, | $$ 
Yellow, EP 
Buff-coloured, ' 
Rofy, | 
Red velvety, 


Purple velvety, 


Olive or brindled, 

Purple and green painted, 
Crimſon painted, | 
Purple painted, 

Black painted, Wes 
Dark brown painted, 
Wiolet and green painted, 


a Farinous ar mealy flowered, nu- 


merous variegated kinds, 
White eyed, of all varieties, 


Tano eyed, of all varieties, 


Oſticinal or common, 
Spotted or long-leaved lung- 
Wort, . 


| Red-flowered,. 
- Purple-flowered, 


Blue- flowered, 8 


Broad-leaved Wee, 


Unſpotted-leaved, 


Virginia ſmooth-leaved lung- 


wort, or blue American cow- 
MNip, | 


Purple-flowered, 


Red-flowered, 


Maritime or ſea lung-wort, with 


branching procumbent ſtems. 


Pyrola, or winter-green, 


Round-leaved pyrola, EE 
Maculated or Pres achutus- 
a _—_— 


R. 


Mans intermediate carieties,x ith RANUNCULU $, ccom-foat ann 


- Rowars of all the een, 


. 5 


Perennial and Biennial Flower Plants. og 


Afiatic, or great flowered Perſian (Lingua)or plantain-leaved ſpear- 


ranunculus, grumous-rooted, wort, 
Many fine varieties, viz. _ Tuberous rooted crowfoot. 
Red Afiatic cuounculus, | Rheum, rhubarb, 
Purple flowered, (Rbaponticum) rhapontic, or 
Crimſon, 1 common burdock-leaved rhu- 
Violet ee, 1 bardy 
Roſy, Undulated or waved-leaved Chi- 
| Incarnate or bluſh dess, na rhubarb, ? | 
Coffee-coloured, | Palmated-leaved true Chineſe 
Yellow, % rhubarb, 
Black, GP | Compact lobated-leaved Tarta- 
White, rian rhubarb, 
Striped flowered; innumerable (Ribes Arabum) Arabian granu- 
varieties variouſly ſtriped, and lated leaved currant rhubarb, 
tinged of all the above co- like red currants, gular. 
lours, Rhexia, 
| Double of each, very full flowers. Virginia ſawed leaved, 
Semi-doubles. Maryland ciliated leave, 
(Turky Afiatic ranunculus), Reſeda, baſtard rocket, mignonette, 
6 taller &c.—See alſo Liſt of hardy 
fingle ſtem; and moſt large annuals. 
double flowers, viz. (Luteola herba) yellow herb or. 
Bloody or ſcarlet turban ranun- weld, for dying, (annual bien- 
culus, Fi nial). 
Purple turban pom Rhodiola-roſea, or toſe-root. 
Yellow turban ranunculus, Rubia, or madder, 
Acrid or common yellow crow- Tinctoreous, or common dyer's 
Foot double flowered upright, madder, ſix leaved; 
Aconite leaved mountain ranun- Peregrinate, four-lewned 0 0 
culus, RRNeubus (bramble) raſpberry, &c. 
Double white aconite leaved, or Arctic, or northern dwarf raſp- 
fair maid of France, berry or cloudberry. 
Auricomoſe, or goldy tuft, wood (Chamamorus) dwarf mulberry, 
ranunculus, or eloudberry. il 
Graminousor grafſy-leaved crow- | Rudbeckia, or American fun-flower, Lil 
foot, - | Laciniated or jagged compound 1 
(Flammula) or ſpearwort ragun- leaved, 1 
-  <alus, * Purple flower, with petals [1 | 
Invyrian crowfoot, long, two-cleft, | | 
(Ficaria) or pilewort, . Dark nn Ft 
Double flowered, Hairy ſpatulated leaved, petals 1 
Amplexicaul, or fiem embracing, end-notched, | 
plantain-leaved crow-foot, Narrow oppoſite leaved. wn 
(Thora major) or aconite leo- Rumeæ, dock, ſorrel, &c. . 
pard's bane, {Patientia), patient dock or Sar- 4 
Creeping many -flowered crow- den patience, 1 
ſoot, Sanguineous or bloody-leaved, : | 
Bulbous-rooted ranunculus; dou- (Acetbſa) or common ſorret, 1 
ble flowered. Curled bela Wl: 
| | : lt. 
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Round leavedz; . Middle Canada burnet. 
Scutated or round-leaved French Sauicula, or ſanicle, 
. ſorrel, European fanicle, root leaves. 
bil Tuberous-rooted Italian ſorrel; ſimple, 
ll; leaves narrowed, angles wide Canadian, with-root leaves com- 
i ſpreading, pound. 
| (Britannica) Virginia herb Bri- Sarracenia, or ſide- ſaddle . 
bl tannica or water dock; root Purple Sarracena, 
| mſide crocus-coloured, - Yellow ſweet Sarracena; 
i Aquatic or common European Sahonaria, or ſoap-wort, 
ik water-dock, (not cultivated), Officinal, ovate-leaved, 
i . Curled-way ed leaved. | ; Hy drideno? mule, concave leave 
N ed of England. 

4 8. Saturęja, ſavory, 


Mountain bar 
Ane (ſage) clary, entire loaded, | 
5 (Sclarea) or common. garden Capitated or headed ſavory, 


. eee, ES” 7 5” 


ela ß, leaves carinated or keeled, 
Glutinous or gummy gerbe: Virginia terminal headed, 

clary, Hortenſian, or garden ee 
Indian clary, variegated flowered. fayory, (annual); 


(Horminum ſativium) cultivated Saururus, or lizard's tail, 
horminum, or purple topped. Cernuous,, of bowing ſpiked;. 


=, Clary; (annual biennia}). - leaves hearted. 
Verbena ſinuated-leaved clary,, Satyrium, or lizard orchis, 
N Lyre-leaved clary, Hircine, or ſtinking Hizard-low- 
= Verticillated or whirled clary, ered orchis. 
* As to the ſages, belonging alſo to White flowered ſatyrium, 
| this family, they being moſtly Green flowered or frog orchis, . 
'} rather under ſhrubby, arrange Creeping white baſtard orchis. 
more properly in the tree and Saxifraga, or ſaxifrage, 
ſhrub collection, conſiſt of the (Cotyledon minor) or pyramidal ' 
following: ; ſaxifrage 5 numerous ae 
Officinal or common ſage, in va- flowers in a pyramid, 
3 rieties, viz. ; Mutated leſſer pyramidal tu 
if; Red leaved ſage, | frage; numerous crosus- co 
'x Striped red ſage, . loured and whitiſh flowers in 
| | Greater green leaved, racemoſe ſpikes, 
it Striped green ſage, Craſſifoliated or thick-leaved Jag 
11 Broad hoary-leaved ſage, ple ſaxifrage, ' 
| Narrow hoary-leaved ſage, or Orbicular, thick-leaved, 
ſage of virtue, | Granulous . rooted, or common 
Scarlet flowering ſage. white ſaxifrage, 
| Samulus Valerandi ( Valerandi or Double white ſaxifrage, 
1 round-leaxed water pimpernel. Round-leaved ſaxifrage, 
| Sambucus Ebulus {Ebulus) or dwarf Oppoſite leaved faxifrage, 
| elder. . Wedge-leaved, ſfaxifrage, , 
1 Sanguinaria Canadenſis, or Canada (Geum) or kidney-leaved moun- 
Ppuecoon, .. tain . ROW (not. London 
Sanguiſarba, wild purnet, | pride), 
Officinal greater bornet, Umbroſe mountain faxifrage, or 
Canada greateſt burnet, London- pride; leaves, obo= 
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vate retuſe, 

notched, 
Snowy ſaxifrage, 
Stoloniferous, or ſhoot-bearing 

Chineſe ſaxiſrage, 
Pennſylvanian white ſaxifrage, 
Ceſpitoſe, or turfy ſaxifrage, 
Ri ver palmated leaved, 
Autumnal yellow ſpotted, 


griſtly edged- 


Hypnum-like or lady's cuſhion 


ſaxifrage, 

Punctated, or dotted flowered, 

(Hirculus) or broad petaled yel- 

low ſaxifrage, 

Aſperated, or rough ſaxifrage. 
Scabioſa, or ſcabius, 

_ Alpine greater centaury lea ved 
ſcabius, 

Leucantheous, or white ſcabius, 
Dark purple ſweet ſcabius (an- 
- _ nual biennial) 

Starry ſcabius, (annual biennial) 

Jagged-leaved ſtarry ſcabius, 

Talleſt ſcabius, 

Graſs-leaved ſilvery ſcabius, blue 

flowered, 

Gramention tri-pinnated ſcabius, 

(Succiſa, 

devil's bit, or bite, 

Sylvian, or wood ſcabius. 
Scandix odorata, odoriferous ſcan- 

dix, or ſweet myrrh, 


morſus diaboli) or 


Galericulated ſeull- cap, or com- 
mon helmet flower, 

Alpine violet and white ſcull- 
cap, | 

Talleſt nettle-leaved oriental 
ſcull-cap, 

Peregrine Florentine ſcull- cap. | 

Sedum, leſſer houfe-leek, and or- 

pine, &c. 

(Anacampſeros minor) or leſſer 
houſe-leek, 

Aizoon) or yellow leffer houſe- 
leek, 

Acrid minute yellow ſedum, wall 
pepper or ſtone-crop, 

Great flowered ſtone-erop, 

Rock creeping ſedum, or moun- 

tain ſtone- crop, 

(Telephium vulgare) or common 
purple orpine, 

White orpine, 

Great purple. orpine, 


Greateſt oval-leaved purple or- 


pine, 

Reflexed-leaved ſmall yellow ſe- 
dum, 

Hibridine or mule, leffer houſe- 
leek, or germander-leaved 
creeping ſedum, 

Six-angled minute houſe-leek, 

Starry ſedom, 

Purple ſedum. 


(Cerefolium) or garden chervil ; Sempervivum, (live ever) or greater 
ſeeds ſmooth {arnual), houſe-leek, 
(Anthriſcus) or hiſped rough Common greater houſe-leek, with 


ſeeded chervil {annual ), ſpreading off-ſets, 
Scorxonera Hiſpanica, Spaniſh viper 


graſs, or common eſculent-root- 
ed ſcorzonera. 


Scrofihularia, or figwort, 


Aquatic, or water raphataris; | 


ſtriped leaved, 
Sambucifoliate, or elder leaved, 
Portugal large flowered, 
Lucid or ſhining leaved, 

. Peregrine nettle-leaved, 
Fruteſcent vervain-leaved, 
Gordon) or balm-leaved ſig- 

wort, 


Scutellavi ſcull-cap, . or 0 


Slobe- bearing ſmaller common 
houſe-leek, the off-ſets . 
lar, ſmaller, 

Arachnoidean, ſmalleſt houſe- 
leck, or cobweb-ſedum, off- 
ſets, globular, 'ſmalleſt, with 
central hairs interwoven, 

Sedum-form houſe-leek. 

Senecto, groundſel, 

(Doria orientalis)oriental doria,or 
ſea lavender-leaved groundſel, 

Saracens, all-heal, - . 

(Doronicum Auſtriacum) Auftri- 
an leopard's-bane, or Alpine 
groundſel, - 
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Lucid purple dean 

Serahias, baſtard hellebore, 
(Helleborine) or common baſtard 

hellebore, 
' Broad-leaved many flowered, 
Carneous, or fleſn- coloured flow- 
ene 
Long-leaved white flowering te- 
rapias. 

Serratula, or ſaw- wort, 
Tinctorine, common ſaw-w ort, 
Scarioſed, or parched flowered 

kebakleaved faw-wort, 


. Squarroſe, or rugged-headed ſer- 


ratula, 
Spiked flowered ſaw-wort, 
Prealtous peach-leaved faw-wort. 
Sibbaldia frocumbens, or trailing 
fibbaldia, or baſtaad cinque- 
foil. 


 Sibthorfiia Eureſiæa, 1 Sib- 


thorpia, or baſtard money-wort ; 
leaves kidney-torm fubtargeted. 

Sideritis hy/Jopifolia, or hy fſop-leav- 

ed iron wort. | 

Silene, or viſcous campion, 

Nutant, or nodding ſpiked viſcous 
WT - | 

Amenous, ſea vifcous campion, 

(Muſcipula) or rock catchfiy, 
Virginia many-formed viſcous 
campion, red flowered. 

Silphium, baſtard chryſanthemum, 
Laciniated or jagged-leaved, 

Trifoliated or three-leaved, 

Perfoliated - leaved; 
leaves joining, perforated by 
the ſtem, . 

Connated leaved. 

Siſymbrium aquaticum, or water- 

. creſs, 

Sefyrinchivan Bermudiana Ber mu- 

diana} or Virginia fiſyrin- 
cChium, blue flowered, 
Bermudian blue and gold flower- 
| ed, mixed. 

Samir nies Cluſatrum { Oluſatrum } or 
Alexanders.—See Kitchen Gar- 
den Plants. 

FCium Siſarum 52 or Kirret. 
See alſo Kitchen Garden Plants. 

Solanum fubereſum, or tubereus- 


oppoſite | 


rooted nightſhade, ad 
called Potatoe,—See the Kit- 
chen Garden Plants. 
Solidago, or golden rod, 


{Virga aurea} or common golden 


rod; ſpikes ſimple, 


Tallef late golden rod; ; ſpikes re- 


curved, 
Dwarf Canadian; 
Flexible-ſtalked, 
Lateral or fide flowering, 
Cxfian, or grey ſmooth ſtalked, 
New-York, ſuperior branching, 
large flowered, 
Rigid broad-leaved, 
Minute fingle- Qalked Alpine, 
Mexican, limonium leaved, 


Sempervirent, or ever- green 


golden-rod, 
Broad-leaved ever- green, 


Cambrican, or Welſh golden- rod, 


Rugoſe, or wrinkled leaved, 

Odorous, or ſweet ſcented, 

White flowered ſolidago. 
Soldanella Alhina, or Alp ſoldan. 
Softhora, 

Fox-tail-like oriental ſophora, 

Tinctorine yellow ſophora, white 

flowered. 


Shigelia Marilandica, or Mary land 


worm ſeed, 
Shirea {Spiraea ) or meadow ſweet, 
{ Utmaria regina firati) queen of 
the meadow, or meadow ſweet ; 
white Swand, : 
Variegaàted leaved, 
Filihendula vulgaris common 
dropwort or filipendula, 
Double white flowered, 
Trifoliate or three- leaved drop- 
wort; great flowered, 


{ Aruncus barba cafiri or goat's 


beard ſpiræa, 
Lobated-Jeaved purple, 
Palmated leaved. 


Shiræa Frutex. —See Liſt of Decidu- 


_ ous Trees, &c. 
Stachys, or baſe horehound, 
Paluſtrous, or marſh ; 

leaved, 
Cretan hairy ſtalked, 
German wooHy ftalked. 


— 


lincar- 


Wu 
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Senrice, thrift, or ſea pink, 
/ Armeria} or common graſſy- 
leaved red thrift, 
White flowered, 
Broad leaved, | 
{ Limonium maritimum þ or fea la- 
vender, 
Leſs ſea lavender, 
Leaſt ſea lavender, 
Specious flowered plantain-leay- 
ed ſea lavender, 
Tartarian diſtant-flowered ſea la- 
venuder, 
Sti, or feather graſs, 
Pennated common feather graſs, 
woolly awned, 
Ruſh-leavecd alpa, naked aw ned, 
Stwertta frerennts, or perepuial marſh 
gentian. | 
Symbahytum, or comfrey, 
Officinal, or common purple 
flowered, 
Tenne comfrey. 


— 
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Mountain lavender-leaved; 
Multiflorus, or many-flowered 
Spaniſh, 
Pyrenean wedge- form round leav- 
ed. 
Tlalictrum, meadow rue and fea- 
thered columbine, 
Alpine ſingle- ſpiked meadow rue. 
Aqueligifolium, or columbine— 
leaved thalictrum, called fea- 
thered columbine, 
- Tuberons-rooted thalictrum, 
Cornuti's Canada feathered eo- 
lumbine, = 
Flavous, or yellow flowered, pa- 
| olokes multiple erect, 
Specious great yellow flowered, 
Narrow linear-leav ed,” 
Fœtid, or ſtinking; ſtem pani- 
cled, thread-form, branchy, 
Minus, or leaſt meadow rue 
leaves fix-parted, 
Siberian rue-leaved purple, 
Purplith-fialked Canadian, 
Racemoſe ſpiked, 


TABERN EZ MONT ANA Amſe- Thafifia willeſa, or villoſe yellow 


nia { Amſonia} or alternate ſpear- 
| leaved tabernæmontana. 
r tanſey, = 
Vulgare, or common tanſey, 
leaves double-pinnated, 
Plane leaved, 
Curled leaved, 
Striped leaved. 
G Balſamita garden. eoſius, or 
coſtmary; leaves ovate. 
Teleſillum Imſierati, or true orpine 
of imperati; leaves oblongovate 
alternate, 
Teucrium, germander. 

{Chamadrys, major reſtens or 
common greater creeping ger- 
mander, - | 

Lucid or ſhining leaved upright, 


| { Scordonia } wild or wood ſage; 


heart leaved ſawed, 
Canada fix verticil leaved, 
Hircanian long purple ſpiked, 
Virginian unequally ſawed leave 
ed, ſpikes terminal, 
Scordium or water germander, 


thapfia, or deadly carrot. 
Thymus, thyme, | 
Vulgaris, or common thyme, 
Broader leaved, | 
Narrow leaved, 
Striped leaved, 
{Serfryllum vulgare common wild 
or mother of thyme, 
Major mother of thyme, 
Minor creeping, 
Narrow-leaved hairy, 
Silver ſtriped, 
Lemon thyme. 
Cephalotid, or great-headed Por- 
tugal thyme, 
Greater headed, i 
Leſſer headed, # 
Maftichina or maſtich thy me, 
illous hairy thyme, 
(Zyeis) or upright, linear leaved. 
The thymes, though ranged 
here, ſhould, as under ſhrubs 
by plants, aſſemble more 
properly in the tree aud 
ſhrub diviſion. 
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Tirella cord: folia, or heart-leaved 
- American ſanicle. 7 

W or tormentil, 

Erect- ttalked tormentil; leaves 
ſeſſile, . 

\  Reptant, 
leaves pgtioled. 

Tracſielium caruleum, or hide throat- 


wort. 
7 radeſcanti ee or ine 
ſpider-wort; erect, e, | 


with blue flowers, 
Common deep blue, 
Light blue, 
White flowered, 
Red, 


Purple. 


Tragehogon, or goat's 1 


Pratenſean, or meadow yellow 
goat's beard, 
:\Dalodhamp? 58 paniſh'g our? beard, 
Perrifelium, or leek-leaved goat's 
beard, commonly called Talſa- 
fy, eatable rooted. —See Kit- 
chen Garden Plants, * 
Trichomanes Tunbrigienſe, or Tun- 
„bridge maiden hair. 
Trientatrs Zurchæa, or European 


chick-weed winter- green. 


Trifolium, or trefoil, 
Alpine, naked flower nalked, 
Alpeſtrine ſub-globular, fpiked, 
-{ Luftinafter }, or baſiard purple 
lupine, 


Fragiferous, or ſtrawberry treſoil, 


Pratenfean, or meadow, common 
purple, trefoil, 
clover, 

Repent or .creeping, paſture tre- 
foil, or white Dutch clover, 

Dark ſpotted creeping tretoil, 

Procumbent, or trailing perennial 
hop trefoil; yellow flowered, 


Filiform, or thread-like, leaſt an- 


nual hop trefoil, 


Trillium erectum, or ere. Virginia 


Paris, or herb truelove. 


her: urs frerfoliatum, or perfoliated 
broad-leaved triofteum, or falſe. 


ipecacuanha. 


or red Dutch 
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globe ranunculus, locker gow 
lays, or lucken gowan. 


Turritis, tower muftard, 


Smooth ſtem leaved vaevicls; 
Hairy tower muſtard. 


or- creeping flalked, Tuffilago, or colt's-foot, 


{Farfara vulgare or common 
ba $-foct, 

Alpine, orbicular wes, 

White flowered, 

{ Petafites major) greater butter 
bur, 

Hybridine, or mongrel adder © 
bur, or oblong ſpiked tufli» 
lago. 


V. 
URTICA, or nettle, 


Niveous, or ſnowy Chineſe nettle, 
* Cannabineous or hemp Siberian 
nettle, 
Canada, branching ſpiked, 
. Piluliterous, or pill bearing. 
Uvulari ia, | 
Amplexicaul leaved, white Bo- 
, hemian uvularia, leaves em- 
bracing the ſtein, 
Perfolialed. Virginia uvularia, 
leaves perforated by the ftem, 
Seſſile leaved Canadian, 
Valantia Gruciata ¶ Cruciata $. | 
croſs wort. - 
Valeriana, valerian, 
Red garden valerian, 
White flowered, 
Officinal or common wild, 
Diœcous, or two-houſe valerian, 
male and female flowers, on 
two ſeparate plants, | 
(Phu), or Alfatian Sennen va- 
lerian, 
Trepterous, or three nem e 
valerian, 
Mountain, ſingle ſtalked, 
Pyrenean valerian. 
¶(CLocuſta olitoria), kitchen vale- 
rian, corn fallad; or lamb's. 
lettuce. 
Veratrum, white hellebore, 


. Euriſtzus, or I TI ' (Veratrum album) white rooted 
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veratrum, or common white Serpyllum leaved ſpeedwell, or 
hellebore, Paul's betony, 
Veratrum nigrum) black, "red Multifd Kungarlan, 


flowered white hellebore, Quadrated Falkland's Ifland 
Yellow fingle ſtalked veratrum; ſpeedwell. ; | 


Gigantic broad leaved ye ellow ye= Ficia, vetch or tare, 


ratrump +; Sylvian, or wood veteh, white 
Verbaſcum, or mullein, flowered, 


Thajiſus) great mullein or bigh (Cracca), or imbricated flowered 


taper, tufted vetch, | 'K 
Phlomis-like, or large yellow Hedge round leaved vech, 1 
flowered Alpine mullein, Narbonne ſeven folioled purple, 1 
(Lychnitis) or campion, , white Cultivated vetch, or tare, the . 
mullein, 


1 
8 ſtipula marked 9 
Black, or ſage-leaved yellow White tare, | 1 
purple mullein, Black, round ſeeded, 
_ (BFlatteria lutea) yellow blatteria, Vinca, periwinkle.—Sz:e the Ever- 
White blatteria, green Tree and Shrub collection, 
| | Purple blatteria, Viola, or violet, 
* Myconian bear's ear mullein, Odorous or (weet March violet 
\ Verbena, or vervain, | (ſtemleſs), . 


Ly white ſpiked, r (ſtemleſs). 
ly Bluſh coloured, | Mirabilous, or marvelous flower- 
| Tncanine, or hoary, | ed violet, flowers affixed to the 
* Maritime, upright, blue, three fide of the ſtalk, petalleſs, 
leaved, Marih, kidney round leaved vio- 
Bluſh coloured, flowered, let (ſtemleſs), 
White flowered, Biflorous, or two flowered, violet, 
Hybridine, or male: Veronica, « or Canada erect ſtalked violet, 
Welſh ſpeedwell, Mountain upright purple violet, 
n, Long leaved, Yellow violet, 
on f Spiked, fingle ſtalked, Hairy ſtalkleſs violet . 
Auſtrian, linear jagged leaved, Unger ſhrubby, violet, 
a- blue, Uniflorous or one flowered, 
Acinos leaved, naricht, blue, Grandiflorous yellow violet. 
ed Maryland, diffuſed ſtalked, Violet tricolor, or three-colour= 
(Teuer 2 or ſpurious gen ed violet, commonly called 
der major, or long lateral ſpik- * * heart' s-eaſe, (annual peren- 
| ed ſpeedwell, nial. 
le- Siberian tall ſeven folioled, blue, + he 
s. Aphyllous, or leafleſs talked, 
Spurious tall three leaved, Zygophyllum Fabags (Fatags) or 
_ (Beccabunga), or brooklime, not bean caper,* ſtem, berbaceous, 
te 


. Haſtated, or halbert-leaved, 
Bonarian talleit, ſpear leaved, 


. Officinal multifid leaved, 
| Veronica, or ſpeedwell, 


Officinal or common trailing, 


| Creeping long ſmooth leaved, 


Virginian, four and five leaved, 


cultivated, 


Common TY 


White floweredl,. 


Red flowered, 

Variegated fois ered, 

Palmated, or headed, fiv e-lobed 
leaved ſtemlets) 

Pedated ſeyen narted leaved 


leaves inverſe, oval, flethy. 
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This additional general catalogue, conſiſting principally 


of perennial and biennial fibreus and fleſhy-rooted herba- 


ceous plants, the former (perennials), are moſtly of ſeveral 
years duration by the roots; the biennials are only two 


year plants, raiſed from ſeed one year, flower the next, 


and then moſtly either wholly periſh, top and root, or, if 
they ſurvive, generally aſſume a dwindling growth; and all 


of which, in both tribes, may be employed occaſionally 


in full collection 1f any extenſive gardens, or in ſmaller 
ſele& collections of principal ſorts, both as ornamental 
flowering plants, and for variety, as proper furniture for 
the borders, beds, and other compartments of the flower 
garden and pleaſure ground: may be planted in the ſpring 
or autumn, and will all continue in the perennials, many 
years, and flower annually in their reſpeCQtive ſeaſons: but 
in ſuch of the biennials as continue after having once 
flowered, they ſeldom, in the ſame individual plant, flower 
in equal perfection as in the firſt year, and great part of 
them decay in the winter, after they have flowered. 
They may be propagated in the perennials moſtly by 


parting the roots, ſlips, off-ſets, fuckers, & c. in the ſpring, 
ginning of ſummer, and in autumn. Some may alſo 


be raiſed from layers and pipings, ſuch as carnations and 
pinks [ſee the method for each, as directed in the works 
of the ſeveral months of the year]; and the biennials, or 
two-year plants, are raiſed, the principal ſupply always 
from ſeed annually, as they either moſtly die, or ſeldom 
flower well after the ſecond year. 3 
Many of the perennials may likewiſe be raiſed from 


| ſeed ſown in the ſpring, and will all flower the year fol- 
lowing. —See the works of the Calendar. 


But as the above additional arrangement compriſe peren- 
nials and biennials, the former are conſiderably the moſt 
numerous, being ſuch as are of many years continuance in 


the root, propagate by off-ſets, lips, & c. and the biennials, 


as the name implies, are principally two years plants, pro- 
duced and propagated chiefly by ſeed, riſing the firſt year 
with a tuft of leaves; and the ſecond ſend up flower ſtalks, 
producing flowers and ſeed, then either wholly decay ; or if 
any continue another year or two, they commonly effect 
but an infirm growth, and rarely flower in equal perfection 


as the firſt year, though ſome ſorts afford meaus of renewal | 


P ” VY Ou” OS I TREE REP 1 1 1 3 3 


by 


Clary, purple topped, 
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by bottom young off. ſets, and by flips and cuttings of 


the tops, alſo by layers and pipings thereof; thereby, al- 


though the parent plant decays the ſecond or third year, 
or becomes of a weakly ſtraggling growth, its ſpecies is 
perpetuated ; particularly to continue any curious double 
flowered kinds in their double ſtate; as double rockets, 
by root off-ſets, and cuttings of the young flower ſtalks ; 
double wall-flowers by cuttings or flips of the ſmall top 
ſhoots; double carnation-pinks and double ſweet- williams 
by layers and pipings :—but as the ſingle kinds of theſe, 
and all the other ſorts of biennials, riſe abundantly from 
ſeed one year, and flower the next, and from ſeed alſo 
ſometimes double flowers are obtained; and as the greater 


part either wholly die, as before ſuggeſted, or become 


dwindling after they have once flowered, and furniſhed 
ſeed for future prepagation of their ſpecies ; ſome ſhould 
be ſown every year, in the ſpring, to raiſe a ſucceſſional 


ſupply of new plants. The biennials in the foregoing liſts 


conſiſt principally of the following: 

Canterbury, Bells, White. 
Blue flowered, Globe Thiſtle; 
White, - Hollyhecks. Somewhat biennial- per- 
Purple, ennial; all the varieties; al- 
Pyramidal. ways by ſeed. 


Carnation. All the varieties, ſome- Lunaria, moon-wort, or honeſty, 


. 


what biennial-perennial; but Mallzaw, (tree). | 
the old plants, after the firſt Poppy, yellow horned, (Chelidonium 
year of flowering, rather be- Glaucium), | | 
come of a dwindling ſtate, Rocket, dames violet, 
only may be perpetuated in Single white, 
good plants, by raiſing young Double white, 
ones from them every year by Double purple, 


layers. —Sce Carnation in the Single purple. 1 


General Arrangement. Reſe Camfiion, (biennial perennia}?, 


Pinks, many varieties : may alſo be Red, 


conſidered nearly of the nature White. 

of carnations; for although the Scabiaus, double, 

ſame plants will continue ſe= Dark purple flowered, 
veral years, they always flow- Dark red, : 

'er ſtrongeſt in the younger White, 

growth of the ſecond or third Starry purple flowered, 
ſeaton. oth Starry white, 

Jagged leaved ſtarry, 


Red topped, | Stack Gilliflaver, 
Calutæ a; Aithiopian, Brompton, 
French Hgneyſuckle, Queen, 


Red, Twickenham, 


* 
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Sweet Wilham, Tree Mallow (Lavatera arhorea.) 
Red, Tree Primroſe, | 
Scarlet, Common upright tall yellow, 
Purple, Small flowered. 
Red, white-bordered, Wall Flower, 
Party coloured, 1 Yellow flowered, ' 
Variegated, Bloody, 
Painted lady, Miete, E ä 
Double of each, Double of each. — See the Gene- 
Mule or mongrel ſweet William ral Arrangement. 


or mule pink. 


Theſe are the principal biennials cultivated as flowering 
plants, though ſeveral of them may alſo be conſidered of 
a perenmal nature by their continuance : but as moſt of 
them flower always in beſt perfection in younger plants, 
ſo that in theſe, as well as the others, it is proper to have 
a ſupply always raiſed from ſeed ſown annually in the 
ſpring, in any bed or border of lightiſh earth, either in 
drills, or broad-caſt, and raked in regularly, the young 
plants, when two or three inches growth, pricked out in 
ſummer; and in autumn and ſpring following tranſplanted 
finally into the borders, &c. where they are to flower, 

Likewiſe in biennials of the double flower kinds, the 
more curious ſorts ſhould be perpetuated in their double 
ſtate where practicable; ſuch as double bloody wall-flow- 
ers by ſlips of the young ſhoots, double ſweet-williams, 
cCarnations, &c. by layers, pinks by pipings, and double 

rockets by occaſional bottom off-ſets, cuttings of young 
flower ſtalks, as before intimated, and as directed for each 
fort in the work of the Calendar in April, May, June, &c, 


—————_—__ ——— ZƷ 


GENERAL. OBSERVATIOxSs on the foregoing Ar- 
rangements of PERENNIALS and BIENNXIALsò. 


THE foregoing arrangements, conſiſting of perennials 
and biennials of the fibrous and fleſhy-rooted tribes, the 
perennials conſiderably the moſt abundant, fifty to one, or 
more, furniſh together numerous ornamental flowering 
plants, and for variety; to adorn and diverſify the flower 
garden and pleaſure ground in aſſemblage together, or in 
any choſen collection, more or leſs, in proportion jo the 
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extent of the premiſſes, or as may be required ; are all of 
hardy growth, to cultivate in the open ground in beds, 
borders, clumps, and other pleaſurable compartments, 


pots, & c.; and being various in their different growths, 


ſhapes, ſizes, foliage, and flowers, modes of infloreſcence, 
and time and duration. of flowering, they afford a moſt 


entertaining diverſity for ſeveral months of the year, in 


ſpring, ſummer, and autumn: ſome begin flowering ſo 
early as January and February, as the Chriſtmas roſe, win- 
ter aconite, anemones, hepaticas, cyclamens, primroſes, 
&c.; theſe ſucceeded more abundantly by many others, 
according as the ſpring and ſummer advances, and ſo till 
the latter end of autumn, even till November. or Decem- 
ber, in ſome late forts, as ſtar-worts, ſun-flowers, golden 
rods, hellebore, autumnal and winter cyclamens, and ſe- 
veral other late flowers, 
In dimenſions of growth they are exceedingly various 
in the different genera, ſpecies, and varieties; ſome grow- 
ing only two, three, or but a few inches high, as winter 
aconite, daiſy, primroſe, &c. others double or treble that 
height, up to ſix or eight feet, as in the Ferula, or fennel 
giant, and many others; fo that in planting, they ſhould 
be diſpoſed accordingly, the loweſt in front, the others in 
a regular gradation to the talleſt behind. 7 
All, or moſt of the torts, may be procured at the public 
nurſery-gardens, in plants, roots, ſeeds, &c. in larger or 
ſmaller collections, as may be required. 3 | 
They may be removed and planted in the ſpring- 
months, and will all flower the ſame year in their proper 
ſeaſon ; or may alſo be tranſplanted ſucceſsfully in au- 
tumn, in October, and November, to flower the year 


after. | 

Or when deſigned to propagate and raiſe theſe plants, 
it is effected by ſeveral different ways, many ſorts by feed 
ſown in the ſpring to flower the year after; and in nume- 
rous ſorts, when once thus raiſed, propagate abundantly by 
root off-ſets, ſuckers, parting-roots, &c. eſpecially of the 
perennial tribe; but the biennials are raiſed only principally 
by feed ſown every year, as they rarely increaſe freely by 
the root; ſo ſeldom ſurvive the ſecond or third winter to 
flower in perfection, unleſs they are renewed by cuttings 
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of top-ſhoots, | young flower-ſtalks, or caſual root off. ſets, 
layers, &c. | . 


But in the perennials, as they continue many years by 


| the root, moſt ſorts propagate abundantly thereby, and 
ſome by tops, but more plentifully by root off-ſets, de- 
tached and planted in ſpring or autumn; others by bottom 


ſuckers and flips, and parting the roots, off-ſet heads, 


- cuttings and ſlips of top-ſhoots, cuttings of young flower. 
ſtalks, layers, and pipings of young ſhoots, &c. all as ex- 


plained under their proper heads in the work of the flower- 
garden in the ſpring, ſummer, and autumn months. 
In raifing the perennials, thoſe from ſeed and cuttings 
and flips of the tops, or layers and pipings, do not, in 
moſt ſorts, flower until the year after; but- ſtrong rooted 
off- ſets or ſlips, detached and planted in ſpring, will flower 
the ſame year. | | | | 
Obſerve, all double-flowered plants muſt be continued 
principally by increafing them either by root off-ſets, or 
ſlips, cuttings, &c. as above; and ſome, as double carna- 


tions, double pinks, mule and double ſweet-williams, by 


layers, pipings, &c. which ſeveral methods of propagating 


hy 


-double-flowered plants is moſt neceſſary, both becauſe 
fome double flowers never furniſh any ſeed, and in thoſe 
that do there is no certainty of obtaining an increaſe of 
"doubles the ſame again from ſowing. _ 8 

The ſame fhould alſo be obſerved of any other curious 
varieties, as in ſtriped-leaved and variegated kinds, and of 


other peculiar ſingularities. " 
But the biennial tribe, for the general large ſupplies, . 


muſt always be continued by ſeed ſown annually in the 
ſpring for flowering the year following; eſpecially as when 
they have then flowered and furniſhed ſeed, they in moſt 
forts either decline flowering in full perfection the enſuing 
year, and in ſome wholly die ſoon after; ſuch as Canter- 


bury-bells, purple ſcabious, honeſty, &c. ſeldom furniſh | 


any other means of propagation. 
Though ſome few biennials likewiſe propagate ſparingly 
by bottom off- ſets, and ſome by cuttings of flower-ſtalks, 


ſuch as double rockets, or the flower-ſtalks cut down early 


in ſummer, encourages ſuch kinds ſometimes to afford 
off-ſets below. - 


— 
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In raiſing perennial and biennial plants from ſeed, it 


ſhould generally be ſown in March, April, or beginning 


of May, in beds or borders of common earth, commonl 
broad-caſt and raked in, or ſome occaſionally in drills; 
and when the plants are come up two or three inches high, 
thin them out from the ſeed- beds, and prick them in rows 
ſix inches aſunder: give water at planting, and occa- 
ſionally after, till they have ſtruck root: and in which 
beds they are to remain, to advance in growth and ſtrength, 
till October, November, & c. or ſome till ſpring follow- 
ing, if required; then, in thoſe ſeaſons, may all be 
finally tranſplanted, with ſmall balls of earth about the 
roots, into the lower-borders, beds, pots, &c. to remain 
for flowering the enſuing ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, 
in their different reſpective ſeaſons. 

Or in tranſplantiag the ſeedlings from the ſeed-beds, as 
above adviſed, fome ſorts, or ſome of various different 
kinds, may alfo occaſionally be planted at once in the bor- 
ders, beds, pots, &c. where convenient, finally to re- 
main; and they will there fix themſelves effectually, with- 
out either further trouble of tranſplanting, or their being 
diſturbed by future removal ;—which 1s eſſential in ſome 
particular ſorts, ſuch as ſtock-gilliflowers and ſome others, 


which, having long naked woody roots, ſucceed beſt when 


finally tranſplanted when young, as 'they do not root ſo 
ſucceſsfully when tranſplanted in larger growth. 

By the above propagation by ſeed, numerous ſorts of 
the foregoing perennials, &c. may be raiſed ; but which, in 
many ſorts, is unneceſſary, as they propagate abungantly 
by off-ſets, ſlips, ſuckers, &c. as before intimated ; but 


here follows a liſt of ſome perennial ſorts more gene- 


rally proper to be raiſed from ſeed occaſionally ; and 


ſome moſt commonly by ſeed, as in moſt of the biennial 
tribe, : 
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Principal Sorts raiſed fr 'om Seed. 
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The following is a LtsT of ſuch of the peſxicipal Perennial 
and Biennial Flower-Plants, of the foregoing Arrange- 
ments, as may be raiſed from Seed, as 5 well as by other 


different Methods, 4 


W.; LLIFL 0 W E R, bloody or 


deep red, 
Common yellow, 
White. h 
Stock-gilliflower ; the Brompton, 
Scarlet Brompton, 
White Brompton, 
Queen ſtock, purple, e &. 
Purple Twickenham, 
White ſhrubby, 
Sweet- William, common red, va- 
rious, 
Deep red, 
Painted lady, 
Variegated, 
Many different colours and va- 
riegations. 
Carnation; many different varieties 
rifing from ſeed. 
Pinks; many varieties of different 
forts from ſeeds. 
Roſe-camfiion, red, white, 
'Scarlet-lychnis. 
Valerian; Greek, blue, white, 
Garden, red. 


Bee-rarkſfur, blue, purple. 


Fox-glove, red, 
White, 
Iron-coloured. 

Tree-frrimroſe. 

French-haneyſuckle, red, 
White. 

Rocket, white, 
Purple. Z 
Hearts-eaſe. — — 

Pea, everlaſting. 

Heollyhock, red, 
Yellow, 


Rhubark, Engliſh 
Turkey” | 
Chinets. 

Canterbury-bells, blue, white, 

Snaft-dragon, ſcarlet, 
Purple, 

White, 
Variegated. 

Srabious, ſweet, - 
Starry. 

Veronica, Hungarian, 
Welch, 
Long-ſpiked, 


Campanula, common peach-leaved 


blue, 
Ditto White. 
Honeſty, or Satin-fiower, 
Purple, 
Columbine, many varieties, riſing 
from ſeed, 
Canada. 
Fraxinella, red, white. 
Bell-floqver, pyramidal, blae. 
Globe-thiſtle. 
Polyanthus, numerous varieties, ob- 
tained by ſeed. 
Auricula, many different varieties, 
riſing from ſeed. 


| N 


Monk's-hood, or aconite, 
Blue, 3 
Vellow, 

White, &c. 5 
Horned-frofifiy, yellow. 
Peony. 

Clary, purple-topped, 
Red-topped. 

Globularia, or blue daiſy. 


White, with various other co- Gentian, Virginia. 


lours, 


Flax, perennial, 


Dragon's-head, purple. 
Hell- Flexwer, nettle-leayed, 


ed 
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ob- 


ies, 


Hloruer Plants to be raiſed from Seed. 723 
Pulſatilla, or paſque flower, Balm-of- Gilead. 


Ranunculus; many varieties, from Ahſſen, yellow, 


ſeed. . | White. N 
Anemone; many varieties, obtained Acanthus, or bear's-breech, 
from ſeed. . - 


ww 


All of which ſeeds may be. procured at moſt of the 
principal ſeed-ſhops, and alſo at moſt of the public.nur- 


feries, in proper aſſortments, generally in the ſpring, and 


* 


to ſow them in March or April, to the beginning or mid - 


dle of May, and managed as before · directed. 
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LIST of BuLBovs and TurzRroUs RooTED Frowen- 


PLANTS. 


Comprehending a numerous tribe, in great variety, of 


very ornamental flowers; blowing, in the different 
ſorts, in ſucceſſion, from January or February to No- 


1 vember or December: the greater part hardy for the 


borders, & c. in the full ground, and ſome requiring 
ſhelter in winter, & c. 


They conſiſting of bulbous and 1 rooted kinds, 


the former are conſiderably the moſt numerous, conſiſt- 
ing of ſolid bulbs, ſuch as tulip, &c.; tunicated, or of 


ſeveral involving coats, like the onion, ſuch as hyacinths, 


& c.; and of ſquamous or ſcaly bulbs, compoſed of 
many fleſhy ſcales placed imbricatim, as in white lily, 
&c.; and of the tuberous-rooted kinds, they are but 
few in compariſon to the bulbous, and conſiſt -of a 
ſmaller or larger fleſhy root, oblong, or roundiſh, &c. 


in different ſorts, ſome of only one principal tuber, as 


an anemone, ſmall and irregular; others of ſeveral 
very ſmall oblong tubers, connected at top, ſpreading 
ont below, as in the ranunculus, &c.; and ſome are 
bulbo-tuberous, as in the tuberoſe, and ſome kind of 
irises, & c.; and ſome in large bulbo-tubers, fingly ; 
others of ſeveral adhering together ; and ſome ſmall, 
oblong, and pointed, as in denscanis, or dog's-tooth ;— 
all of which, both bulbous and tuberous-rooted kinds, 
are perennial in root; and, as before obſerved, the 


| bulbous being greatly the moſt abundant, the tuberous 


kinds are generally intimated, under their respective 
heads, in the Tg general arrangement. 


Amar YLLIS, compriſing the Mexican lily, 


Autumnal yellow narciſfus, __ Ceylon lily, 

Spring yellow narciſſus, Barbadoes red lily. 

Belladonna lily, The firſt two of theſe are very 
Atamaſco lily, | hardy; the third, fourth, and 

Guernſey lily, fifth, ſhould be kept in pots to be 


Jacobea lily, ſheltered from froſt: the other 


four muſt be kept in pots and 
placed in the ſtove. See Amaryl- 
lis, in the liſt of hot-houſe plants. 
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ers in umbels, or ſpreading 
bunches at the top of the ſtalk, 
Low yellow umbellated. 


Crocus Vernus, or fſpring-flower- Erythronium, dens cauis, or dog's 


ing, 
Common yellow, 


Large yellow, 

Yellow, with black ſtripes, 

White, 

White, with blue ſtripes, 

Blue, with white ſtripes, 

Deep blue, 

Light blue, 

White, with purple bottom, 

Scotch, or black and white 
itriped, 

Cream-coloured, 


Autumnal-flowering Crocus, of the 


following varieties: 

True ſaffron crocus, with bluiſh 
flower, and golden ſtigma, 
which is the ſaffron, | 

Common. autumnal crocus, with 
deep blue flowers, 

With light blue flowers, 


Many-flowered. 
Snow-dreoft, the ſmall ſpring-flow- 
ering 
S fingle, 
Double. 
Leucojum, or great ſummer-ſnows= 
drop, 


Great ſummer ſnow-drop, with 
angular ſtalks, a foot high, 
and two or three flowers in 
each fheath. 

Taller great ſnow-drop, with 
many flowers. 


Ornithogalum, or ſtar of Bethlehem, 


Great white pyramidal, with nar- 
row leaves, 

White, with broad ſword-ſhap- 
ed leaves, een on the 
ground, 

Yellow, 

Pyrenean, with whitiſh green 
flowers, 

Star of Naples, with hanging 
flowers, 

Umbellated, producing its fiow- 


tooth, (tuberous) 

White- flowered, 

„ Purple- eee 

Fitillarca, checquered tulip, 
Early purple, variegated, or 

checquered with white, 

Black, checquered with yellow 
ſpots, 

Yellow, checquered with purple, 

Dark purple, with yellow ſpots, 
and flowers growing in an um- 
bel, 

Perſian lily, with tall ft alks, dark 
purple flowers growing in a 
pyramid, 

Branching Perfan lily. 

Corona Impcerialis, crown imperial, 

a {pecies of fritillaria, 

Common red, 

Yellow, 

Yellow-ftriped, 

- Sulphur-coloured, 

Large flowering, 

Double, of each variety, 

Crown-upon-crown, or with two 
whirls of flowers, 

Triple crown-upon-crown, or 
with three tiers of lowers, one 
above another, 

Gold-ftriped leaved, 

Silyer- striped leaved. 

Tulijt, early dwarf tulip, 

Tall,” or moſt common tulip, 

Double tulip, 

Of ihe two firſt there is an infinite 
variety: floriſts reduce them to 
the following claifes, of each 
of which are many interme=- 
diate varieties, varying in their 
ſtripes. 


Davarf, early yellow and red ſtriped, 


White and red- ſtriped, 
White and purple-ſtriped, 
White and roſe- ſtriped. 
Tall, or common tulip, with white 
bottoms, ſtriped with brown, 
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| White bottoms, ſtriped with dark 
brown, . 8 
White bottoms, firiped with vio- 
. let. or black brown, 


or yermillion, _. 
Yellow bottoms, ſtriped withe 
different colours, called bi- 
: Zares. 
Double Tulips, yellow and red, 
White and red, 
Parrot tulip, with hooked petals 
to the flower—different elegant 
varieties. 
ehen corn-flag, or ſword-lily, 
„ee, with ſword - aved 
leaves, and a, reddiſh purple 
flower, ranged on one fide of 
the ſtalk, (bulbo-tuberous) 
The ſame, with White flowers, 


oy 


* 


ranged on both des of the 

Te” talk, , 
" The e fame, with huts flowers, 
Great red Byzantium, | 


flower, N 
ro FE channeled, long, narrow, 
four-angled leaves, and two 
bpell- -ſhaped flowers. on the 
e talk, : 
A+; Great Indian. 2 1 
| i Anemone, wood anemone, Sit blue 
flowers, (tuberous) © 
White flowers, 
ed flowers, 
| Double white, 
1 oo rden double anemone, with crim- 
| don flowers, (tuberous). 
| "Purple, 
Red,. 211171 
N £9 San 
N | 
Red and white feed.” | 
| ' - - White, and purple, | 
' Roſe, and white, 
'F 11 Blue, ſtriped with white, 
| = | ee Turkey, with a ſingle 
| | 125 td flowery (tuberous), 


1 


* 
2 
>» 
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hite bottoms, firiped with red 


41 ee with reddiſh flowers 
1 N Narrow graffy-leaved, 1 an 


incarnate or Aeſ. > coloured | 


i, 8 41 10 ſea-daffodil, 


Purple, 5 


Lui of Bulbous and © 


Yellow-flowered, 

Perſian 8 with © Ele 
ſtalks and large double flowers, 
of which are innumerable va- 
ties, of all colours and varie- 

gations, to the amount of many 
hundreds, with moſt beautiful 
flowers, of which there are 


: Very double flowers, 


Semi, or half double, 

The double are the moſt beau- 
tiful, and are propagated by 
off-ſets; they produce no ſeed, 

that being produced only in 
the fengle and ſemi- double 
flower, by ſowing of which all 

the fine varieties of double 
flowers are obtained, 


Pancratium, ſea-daffodil, common 


white ſea-narciffus, with many 
flowers in a ſheath, and tongue · 
ſhaped leaves, a 


Sclavonian, with taller” ſtems, 


and many white flowers and 
'ſword- -ſhaped leaves, 


Broad-leay ed American, with 


larger white flowers, eight or 
ten in a heath, 

Mexican, with two flowers, | WT 

Ceylon, with one flower, 

Broadiſh roundiſh-leaved of Am- 

na, with many flowers, 
with 
narrow-leav es, 2 and mayy fRow- 
Ers. 

The two firſt are hardy, and ſue- 
ceed in the full ground; but 
the others require to be kept 
in a ſtove. 


Molly (allium) ſpecies of garliel, 


producing ornamental How! ers, 
Broad-leaved, yellow, 


Great broad-leaved, vith li 


flowers, 


1 i Broad-leaved, with 1 hite flowers 


in large . 296 umbels, ' 
Smaller white umbellated, 


„ 


Roſe- coloured. 


ſtalk, and large double blood- Fumaria veer or ite bted 


fumatory, (bulbo-tuberous) 


* 
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Greater purple, 
Hollow-rooted, 
Virginian, with a forked flow: er. 


Narciſſus, or daffodil, common dou- 


ble yellow daffodil, 
Single yellow, with the middle 

cup as long as the petals, 
White, with yellow cups, 


Double, with feveral cups, one 


within another, 

Common white narciſſus, with 
ſingle flowers, 

Double white narciſſus, 


Incomparable, or great non- 


fuch, with double flowers, 


With fingle flowers, 
Hoop - petticoat nareiſſus, or ruſn- 
leaved daffodil, with the mid- 


die cup larger than the pe- 
tals, and very broad at the 
brim, 


Daffodil, with white reflexed pe- 


tals, ans golden cups, 


— White daffodil, with purple cups, 


Polyanthus-nareiſſus, having ma- 


ny ſmall flowers on a ſtalk, 
from the ſame ſheath ; of this 


are the following varieties: 
White, with white cups, 
Yellow, with yellow cups, 
White, with yellow cups, 
White, with orange cups, 
White, with ſulphur-coloured 
cups, 


Yellow, with orange cups, 


Yellow, with ſulphur- co olonred 
cups, 


| With feveral intermediate va- 


rieties, 


Autumnal narciſſus. 
Jonquil, common ſingle, 


Large fingle, 


Common double, 


Double, with large round roots. 


Lies, the lily, common white lily, 


With ſpotted or firiped flowers, 
With double flowers, | 
With ſtriped leaves, 


White lily, with hanging or pen- 


dant flowers, 


fingle 8 ers, 

With double flowers, 

With ſtriped leaves, 

Fiery, bulb bearing lily, pro- 
ducing bulbs at the Joitts of 
the flalks, 

Common narrow-leaved, fs 

Great broad- leaved, i 

Many-flowered, 

Hoary, 

Martagon lily, comeniinjes called 
Tuark's-cap, from the teflexed 

poſition of their flower-leaves : 
there are many varieties, and 
which differ from the other 
ſorts of lilies, in having tfe 


- 


petals of their flowers reftexed 


or turned backward, 'and ſome 
with the whole e flower alſo re- 
flexed: es 
The varieties are, 
Common red mirtagon, with 
very narrow ſparſed leaves, or 
fuch as grow without order all 
over the flower-ſlalk, 
Double r 9 3 
White, . 
Double white, 


White ſpotted, 


Scarlet, with broad cparled! leaves, 


Bright red, many-flowered, of 
pompony, with mort, Fray, | 


ſparſed teaves, 


Reddiſh hairy martagon, with 


leaves grow ing i in whorls round 
the ſtalkl, 


Great yellow with. pyrargidab 


flowers, ſpotted, 

Purple, with dark ſpots and 
broad leaves in whorls round 
the flalk, or moſt common 
Turk's-cap, 

White ſpotted Turk's cap; 

Canada martagon, with yellowiſh 
large flowers fpotted, | and 
leaves in wliorlsse, 

Campſcatence martagon, with 
erect bell- -ſhaped flowers, | 

Philadelphia martagon, with two 

erect bright purple flowers. 


Common range lily, with large Squills, lea-onion, or lily-by int, 
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on mychyaeinth, with a 
"kth root and blue flower, 


eruvian, or broad- leaved hya- 


bang of Peru, with blue flow- 


With pie Bowers; . 
Farly white flarry byacinth, 
lue, 
Autumnal ſtarry byacinth, 
Larger ftarry . blue hy acinth of 
| . Byzantium, | 
Purple ſtar- flower of Peru, 
Italian blue -ſpiked ſtar- flower. 


Aleede lily, African blue, with a 


tuberous root, 

po — Broad- leaved purple; with a bul- 
bous root, 

Abatic, with white, umbels and 

bulbous root,, 

American, with large White um- 
bels and bylbous root. 
The firſt of theſe: require ſhelter 
from froſt; and the other three 
require the conſtant protection 


of a ſtove; they make a fine 


i vw 


appearance in flower. ; 
2 2207 7, Or Indian tuberous. hya- 
cinth; it produces ai ſmall 
_ em, three or four feet high, 
adorned with many | white 
flowers of great fragranoy's 8 
The varieties are, 
Fine double tuberoſe, 
Single tuberoſe, 
Small-flowered, 
8 Striped-leaved, 
255 Bulboſa, or bulbous Iris, Perf: an, 
210 with three erect blue petals, 
called ſtandards, and three re- 


lex petals, called fails, which 


are variegated, called Perſian 
\ bulbous Iris, with a varcgated 
flower, © 
Common narrow-leaved bulbous 
Iris, with a blue FORO | 
White, F | 
| Yellow, . ©: 
| Blue, with white falls, 
Blue, with yeflow falls, 


Iris, with a deep blue flower, 
Bright purple, 


Purple. . 


Greater broad-leaved bulbous. 


er SNA 1 Be Wen 
. I, Bulbous and 


Deep purple, = 5: 
Variegated, 


Great, with Pran and. : i KO 


plane or flat leaves,. with blue 

flowers, IN 

Of the. above there are ny 
intermediate varieties. 


Cbalcedonian iris, (bulbo<tube- 


rous) | A 


Hyacinth, eaſtern, with large flow- 


ers, 

Of theſe there are many varieties, 
and of which, there are innu— 
merable. intermediate ſhades or 
tints of colours. 


Of double ſorts there are, 
Blues, 

Purple blues, 

Agatha blues, 


Whites, 


Whites, with yellow eyes, 


Whites, with red eyes, 

Whites, with violet or ple 
„„ 

Whites, with roſe - coloured eyes, 


Whites, with ſcarlet eyes, 


Reds, 

Incarnate fleſh, or roſe- coloured: 

Of ſingle ſorts there are, 

Blues, of different mades, as 
above, 

Whites, 

Reds, 

Roſe- coloured, 


With many intermediate ſhades 


or varieties. 


(Muſcaria), or muſk renee | 


Aſh-coloured, 

White, 

Obſolete purple, 
Greater yellow African, 
Grape hyacinth, 
Purple, 

Blue, 

White, 

Red, | 

Grape hyacinth, 


Monſtrous-flowering, or feather- 


ed hyacinth, 


Comoſed, or tufted purple hya- 


cinth, 


13 


es 


1 


2 


Amethyſtine blue hyacinth, 
Nodding-ſpiked red hyacinth, 
Non-ſcript ſmall -Engliſh hya- 
cinth, or harebells, of the fol- 
lowing varieties: | 
Common, with blue flowers ar- 
ranged on one fide of the 
ſtalk, 
White, 
Bell-ſhaped blue hyacinth, with 
flowers on every fide of the 
talk, h 
Bell-ſhaped peach-coloured, with 
flowers on one fide the ſtalk. 


| Theſe are very hardy, and pro- 


pagate very faſt by off-ſets of 
the roots, and ſucceed in any 
ſituation, in the common bor- 
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The ſame, with a black flower, 
The ſame, with white flowers, 
Red ſpring-flowering, with heart- 
ſhaped leaves, marbled with 
Shin, ting 
Entire white, ſweet-ſmelling, 
Purple winter - flowering, .. with 
plane orbicular ſhining green 
leaves, A 
Purple round-leaved autumn- 
flowering, 
Small, or anemone-rooted, with 
fleſh- coloured flowers, appear- 
ing in autumn. 


Theſe plants have large, round, 


ſolid roots, the flowers and 
eaves rife immediately from 
the root. | | 


ders, or between ſhrubs. 
Hyacinth, with an obſolete or 
faded purple flower. 
Colchicums, in variety, flowering 
only in autumn. | 
Leontice, lion's leaf, largeſt yellow, 
Vith fingle foot-ſtalks to the der a wall. 5 
leaves, Suſierb Lily, or glorioſa red, with 
Smaller pale yellow, with branch- long fſlender leaves, muſt. be. 
ed foot-ſtalks to the leaves. placed in a hot-houſe. 
Theſe are tuberous-rooted plants, Blue, with oval leaves. | 
and are ſcarce in England. Corona Regalis, or royal crown, re- 
Cyclamen, ſow-bread, European, or quires ſhelter in winter. 
common autumn - flowering, Aconite, the winter. 
with a purple flower, and an- Siſyrinchiums. 
gular heart-ſhaped-leaves, 


the Perſian ſorts are impatient 
of froſts, and ſhould be kept 
in pots to be occaſionally ſhel- 
tered; but all the others will 
Tacceed in a warm border un- 


All the plants of the foregoing bulbous and tuberous- 
rooted tribe are perennial, by the root, of many years 
continuance ; perpetuating and multiplying their re- 
ſpective ſpecies, &c. by a progeny of off-ſets, or ſmall 
ſide-bulbs and tubers, emitted annually in ſummer from 
the ſides of the parent bulbs, &c. and which may be 
detached for increaſe every year or two, once in three 
years at moſt, in ſummer, &c. when the main roots. 


have done flowering, and the ſtalks and leaves decay, the 


plants Having then declined growth, and is the .moſt 


Proper period to remove or tranſplant all ſorts of bul- 
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The two firſt varieties are hardy, | 


$30 i Of the:Bulbous and 


bous and tuberous flower-roots,/ and to detach the off 
ſets; and being removed at the proper time, as above, 


maoſt ſorts admit of being kept out of ground, in the 


houſe, two, three, or four months, or more, for plant 
ing in autumn; and ſome the following ſpring, for late 
flowering; or, after being taken up, and the» off-ſets ſe- 
parated, may, if thought expedient, be planted again the 
ſame ſeaſon. ISI 10 Anson 39030 1 23 BLOW 2112 
The off: ſets being ſeparated from the main bulbs, 
ſhould be planted: in diſtinct beds, eſpecially the ſmaller, 


to have one or two years' growth, to blow in perfection: 


though ſome: of the larger off-fets: will flower fully the 
year following, and may be occaſionally planted among 
the full: hlowing roots. Hihi 119569 10 SHIN £87 he 


In the off-ſet progeny of bulbaus roots, ſome renew the 
parent bulb annually, as occurs in the tulip, &c.; for 
what appears in ſummer, when done flowering, to be the 
fame individual bulb, is wholly a new one, formed of the 
principal off-ſet of the year, as may be obſerved by the 
flower-ſtalk being entirely on the outſide of the ſuc- 
ceſſion young bulb; and the ſkin, and other decayed re- 
hcs of the old bulb, is diſcovered. at the bottom of the 
ſtalk, &.. Tees | 5 : 
Bulbous and tuberous flowers are alfo ' raiſed. occa- 
fionally from ſeed, principally to obtain new varieties; 
but this, in ſome forts, is a moſt tedious proceſs, par- 
ticularly in the tulip, which from ſeed is ſometimes ſeven 
or eight years before they flower, and probably a year or 
two longer before they break into ſtripes and variegation ; 


other ſorts, however, will flower in three, or four, or 


five years. The ſeed is ſowed either foon after it is 
ripe in ſummer and autumn, or ſometimes in the ſpring, 
in beds, borders, or pots, of light fine earth, (See the 
Flower- garden, in the ſummer and autumn months.) 
With reſpe& to the general order of and diſpoſition of 
the bulbous and tuberous roots in gardens, they generally, 


ia the principal fine forts of tulips, hyacinths, ranuncu- 
luſes, and anemones, & c. are depoſited in beds by them- 


ſelves, each ſort ſeparate, in rows fix inches apart and 
three inches deep, the tulips and hyacinths ; the others 


* 
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two inches deep: likemif ſome other curious bulbs, & e. 
are alſo planted in beds, ſuch as bulbous and tuberous iriſes, 
polyanthus- narciſſus, fritillarias, ſtars of Bethlehem, crowns 
imperials, martagons, &c.; but in the common bulbous- 
tuberous kinds, either of the above- mentioned ſorts, or 
of the general collection, they are occaſionally” planted 
in beds, borders, pots, ſome by themſelves,” otliers in 
aſſemblage with other flowering perennials, &c. to form 
an ornamental diverſity in the borders and other cam- 
| partimennts of the flower. and pleafure We- Kc. blgo s! 


8. 


For further odrifcalien of the general culture: of thefords 
oing bulbous. and tuberous roots, ſee the Pleaſure and 


lower-Garden of each month ; PEORIA we Spring; 
zune on Aptarga to November. iq 7: 
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| Aller of "ET pada. Pings) Bars is, ſuch as 


| e flower, roduce Seeds and die the fame Year 
Wh A hi, ch muſt 13 be raifed every Year, From 
y Seed and the Soks here mentioned are proper as or- 
ae ee diene for the FM Garden and IRS 
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Have divided them into chree different leads or Ces; 3 


* the tender and more curious Kinds; the leſs 


| ed or bardier and\more common Kinds; the hardieſt 
517 and moſt common Kinds. 


> The firſt following are the more curious and erllerat 


tramonium, the double purple, 
Double white, 


4051 O. 169! f 
TT 185 FIRST CLASS. 
AMARANT uus Tricolor, Melongena, or egg plant, the bande, 
Bicolor. White, 
Cocſt s- comb, Amaranthus Balſamines, or balſam, the double 
D 50 purple, | 
Double-ſcarlet, 
The red, 1 . Double-ſtriped.. 
Purple, | Martynia. 
Yellow, Browallia. 
Branching, | ;.' - | Calceolaria, or flipper-wort. 
Pyramidal. | Tce Plant, or diamond ficoides, 
*1 ole e ee the Ariped, Senſitive Plant. 
199 589 0 Humble Plant. 
Thite, Scarlet (Conuoluulus. 
Spiked. 8 1 Snake Melon. 


White, 1 
Cannacorus, or Indian ſhot, 


Marvel of Peru, e Cafficum, Cayenne, 
Red- ſtriped, 110 Cherry-ſhaped, 
Yellow-firiped, Long, yellow, red, 
8 . Oachoart. 


«4 5 SZ 3 all ee to be raiſed ind broaght forward i in 8 
See the articles of tender or curious annuals, in February, March, April, 
May, and June; but the ſenſitive and humble plants, alter being 

zeared as above, could always be continued either in a glafs-caſe, 

N green-houſe, or garden- frame, under glaſſes, otherwiſe ney loſe their 

ſenſation, nap wy not "— to-the touch, g 


87 41017 bogen via 
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SOOND CLASS or ANNUALS, 
OF leſs tender, « or hardier Kinds. * 
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* te following 5 are fomewhat hardier than the foregoing ; * 
but in order to have them flower in avy tolerable Time, 
in the Summer, they ſhould be firſt raiſed, in a moderate 

Hot-bed. and afterwards tra 1ſplanted into the Borders, 
Beds, or Pots, &c.— See the Articles of leſs. tender or 
hardier Annuals, in March, Aer and May. 
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AFRICAN Marigeld, the orange, or ten feet high, and are prin- 


Yellow, cipally cultivated for their tall 
Straw coloured, growth, together with the 
Louble of N beauty of their palmated leaves, 
; Doubie=q ok | whichare ſingularly large, ſume 
Frencn Marigold, the friped, of which, including their lobes, 
The yellow, will mende near two feet, 
et- ſcented, and ſometimes more, 
Dwarf. | Tobacco, long-leaved Virginia, 
China- Aſter, the double, Broad-leaved, _ ; 
5 Dohle purple, a Large round- leave W 7 BLN 
Double white, LU ES. Love Apple, with red fruit, 
e Couple ſtriped, With yellow frafſjt. 50 
Red ſuperb, 3 Gourds, round ſmooth orange; 
Vhite. : Rock, or warted, 
 Marwel of Peru, the TO On Pezr-fraped yetiowghs 
Yellow ſtriped, „ Pear-ſhaped ſtriped, wy 
Long-tubed, Stone coloured, Y 
Sweet ſcented. | '- _* Coronet-ſhaped, , 
Chryſanthemum, double white, L Trumpet. 11.8109 
Double yellow, h Bottle: Gvurd, (ome very largeg from 
Double quilled. | two or three to five or fix feet 
Sqweet ſultan, the yg, | long, and of various ſhapes. 
White, 7 | Pomhilon Gourd, or Pumkin,. 
BR | OY Memordica Balfamiia. ale 
Indian Pink, double, «1-5  Perfiearias” 0 
Single, = Indian Corn, the tall, my 
Large imperial, 55 Dwarf. $5.71 
Alkekengi. Nolona firoftrata,' daun HOSE 
Palma Chriſti, the common, with Migonette. en 
large grey leaves, Convolvulus, ſearlet fowerbd 
ds. Tall red- ſtalked, with very Wy e e Balſam, or touch- me- not. 
il, green leaves, Ca ghiſicum, the long red. podded. 
ng Smaller green, Long yellow-podded, N 
ſe, Smalleſt, with heart - - taped Red, ſhort, thick, roundiſh-pod- 
eir leaves, ded, * HAN. 


Theſe plants 6 Pane! Chrifti With beakt-tivped pods, 
grow from two or three to eight With cherry-ſhaped fruit, red, 
CR NE im jo 7 


: 5 | 14 


14" 


Cherry-haped Far; 70 ellow. 8 £ j 
Baſil, the cammonyorfecetcccnltd, Pak ſcarlet. 
> Chineſe Hellyloct, the Venere. 


Buſh baſil. 
Zinnia, red, 
Yellow. 
Tree Amaranthus, 


© Trailing ſpiked e 975 a 


love-lies-bleeding, 


. Prince's-feather amaranthus, 
Bloody amaranthus. i 


n 


Cannaco: olds yellow, 
ted. 


Jacob ga, purple. and red, 1 5 : 
The ten-week tiocks will grow, if ſown on a warm bender = i 


Note. 


9 


z 


7b 


07 


L aeg bab 


White, 


n 


Ten-week Stock Gilliflowwer, 
The double red,” 
Double white, 


Double purple, 7 5 oo of 


4 
4 11 


Dwarf French, 


— 


N 


d N — * 4 


14 


In hite ten- weel Stock, "with 2 a wall- | 
flower leaf, | 
With double and ſingle flowers. 


© * The double of this fort makes a 


pretty appearance. Le 


wards the end of March, aud ſhould be afterwards tranſplanted ; but 
by ſowing and bringing: them forward in a hot-bed, they will flower 
' ſooner by a month or fix weeks. 

The China-aſter chryſanthemums, White: and purple fultan; Aﬀeicair 


and French marigold, alkekengi, perficaria, &c. will alfo grow in a 


warm border of natural earth, if ſown in April, and afterwards tranfſ- 
planted; but they will not flower ſo ſoon by a month or fix Weeks's as 


when ſown and property forwarded in a hot-bed. 


In the above claſs of annuals, fome ſorts are introduced Shed are 
likewiſe ranged in the firſt claſs, intimating that they may alſo be raiſed 
in a moderate hot-bed, and managed as the other plants of lefs tender 
annuals; but by giving them the aſſiſtance of different hot- beds, as di- 
rected in the cuſture of the more tender kinds, they are es to a 
iran age] and 4 ene, 5 | 
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THIRD CLass. OF ANNUALS, 
br hardy Kinds. 


Fhe following a are hardy Annuals, requiring no "RR 
of artificial Heat; but. ſhould all, 


February, March, 


© ADONIS Fleever, or fog Abe, 


the red- flow ering,. 
The yellow. 


Candy-Tuft, the large dere, 


Purple, 
White, 
Nor mandy. 


Labſtur; wright double eee, 
Upright branching! 


Large blue double, 


April, and May. 


or at leaſt moſt of 


them, be fown” in the Places where it is def igned they 
Hall flower.—See the Articles of Hardy ee i 


Dwarf rocket. 
Tall rocket, 
Lines, the rofe,. 
Large blue, 
Small blue, 
Yeltow, | 
{5 White, r 
I Searlet,- 
Marbled. | 


Double dwarf, 


5 5 Pheuer, thi W n abb 
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* 
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Lift of Hardy Annuals. 33 


Lavalera, mw 3 Noli me tangere, or touch me not... 
White. . N es, or heart s-eaſe, e 
Linaria, or toadflax, the annual, 'Variegated, _ | » 
Popfty, the double e car- Yellow, 8 
nation, | 4 > Pun | „ 
Dwarf-Rrip el. Large Dutch. ba Gs 
Double. corn POPPY7,., OE ee MHEIE-TIONE, x 
Horned poppy. Large digo. | 
Convolvulus Mayarg:.. 508 ©, Caterullar Plant, La 
Minor. 2 Hedge-hog Plaut. = s 
Striped, „ ͤ 4 | 
White, . Antirrhinum, or eee the 
Ras. 45 5 oh SONS 
Ketmia, bladder. | (pantie or en the red, 
Starry. Scabious. White, F 0A 
Hawk-aveed, the ello, | Blue. AE 16 bas 7 5182 
Purple; or red. Nena Nettle, - -.. | 
Spaniſh. W Indian Corn, red, W N 
Moldavian Balm. 


Belvidere, or ſummer n $417 
Carthamus einBoriury or | faffrom- Lerantliemum, or eternal lover e A 
flower. b and white. 


Naſturtium, the Meta | Garden or common aan gell, the 


Small. 5 common ſingle, 
Cerinthe Major, or great honey: Double orange, Wis 
vos. Double lemon- coloured, Won 
Tangier Pea. Double lemon- coloured ranun- 
3 Pea, the painted lady, culus marigold. 
The purple, Annual Caſte Marigold, with, a vie- 
Black- purple, | let and white flower. 7 
White, Mignonette, or Refeda, the Fr cet | 
Scarlet. \ | |  Teented, | —_ 
Winged Pea. _ 932 The re rt 
Crown Pea. © Yo CSS. , RESTS N 


Mgella, or devil in a wut tbe Purple: Facobea, 


large blue or REY White. 3 
The white. 1 K  Dracocifalions the purge, © | 
Oriental — curled/ tome 


Venetian mallow. - -.- T” Cothodeles, or baſtard fumatory../ iy 
Labels Catel y, white and red. Teu-abeet Stock Gillifloawer, in va- 
Alyſſm, or mad-wort. riety.— See Second Claſs, 5 


Queen's Balm. bel Perficaria. 

Dwarf Lychnis. FFF Plant. 71 
Venus Navel-w wort. Long-leaved, e 
— Looking-glaſs, SE” Soi 1 Rn e Vx Ba 
Virgin Stock, e Amytl . 3 5 
Strawberry Sſiuaci- Globe % e. NG. „ 


j W703: 1 52 N > 
Note.—In the above claſs of. bags annuals, ſome are introduced 
which are alſo among the leſs tender kinds; ſhowing, that in default of 


hot-beds they N be failed ho the natural route 1 880 bs on, * 
aber rene, fu) a! = | 
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A LIST of fore of the ao Sorts of Gnzp-Hovar 
EDANTK 


Ai LOES, the _ American, 
Large Ariped ditto. 
Aloes, the African N : 

Mitre, 

Sword, 

Tongue, 
Upright triangular, 
Pentanzular, 
Succotrine, 
Cobweb, 
Partridge-breaſt, 
Cuſhion, 

Large pearl, 
Peart tongue, 
Soap-like, 
Keel-ſhaped, 
Fan, 
Cat-chapped, 


Spiral. See alſo Hot-houſe flants, 


Arums. 


Ambraſia Mexicana. 
Anthyllis, Japiter's beard. 


Arctetis, wind- -ſeed, ſeveral varie- 


ties. 
Aſter, the African ſhrubby. 
Antloſhermum. 
Afocynum fruticoſum. 


Ankium Macedonicum, or Macedonian 


parſley, 


Affraragus, ſhrubby, two or three 


varieties. 
Boſea, golden rod- tree. 
Bufihit halmum, ſome varieties, 
Camſiunula, hell- flower, 
The Dutch, 
American. 
Canarina, or Canary bell-flower. 
(Cuy ſcoma, goldy locks. 
Conwmoluulys, the ſilvery. 
27. rus, ſtaff-tree, box-leaved, 
ortia, ier Jeaved. | 
Caper. 
.*Ciſftus, rock roſe, feveral ſorts. 
:; Chamomile, ſhrubby. 
clamen, the Perfia 
ee ſcented, 1 


. jointed ae" | 
Craſſula, ſix or eight ſorts. _ 
Cytiſus, trefoil. | 18 


Digitalis, Canary. 


Dieſma, ſeveral ſorts. 
Erica, or heath, 
Mediterranean; purple, 
Tubulous-flowered, (beautiful) 
 Long-flowered, (beautiful) 
Three-flowered, by three 8 | 
3 
Perſoluta, 
Several other other ſorts. 


l Tris Dara. 


Euphorbia, 
Several ſpecies, 

Geraniums, crane's-bill, 
The ſcarlet, 
Balm-ſcented, 

Scarlet horſe-ſhoe, 
Pink ditto, 
Variegated, 
Sorrel-leaved, 
Nutmeg ſcented, 
Striped-leaved, 
Roſe-ſcented, 
Vine-leaved, 
Hollow-kaved, 
Heart-leaved, 
Spear-Jeav ed,” 1 

; Noletaycflowered. 

Gnaſthalium, ſome varieties. 

Greawwia. 

Heath, African, many ſorts. 

Heliotrohium athoreum, 


Hyperion, the Chineſe. 


Hermannia, ſev eral ſorts. 

Jaſmi nes, the Azorian, | 
The Catalonian, 
Yellow Indian. 

Txia, ſeveral ſpecies, 

Juſticia, two ſorts. 

Kiggelaria, 

Leonurus, lion's tall. 


Lemons. 


Oranges. 


Lip Y 5 ae 1 Hus Plants. 2 
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7 
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er/ ent. 1 | f Sen ee ſeveral forts; © gs 
Candy-Tuft Tye "ON © +» "Stderoxylum, or iron-wood. 1 
Lotus, or bird's foot trefoil, two or Sedum, the variegated, | 1 
three ſorts, e 3 Plain. ä 1 AX. # 
Lycium, box thorn. n Solanum, vightſhade, ſey 9 b ſorts. V 
Lentiſcus. | - Amomum Plinii, or winter cherry, 9 
Lavatera uf taulca. Pomum Amoris. ! 
Malabar Nut. Stagalia, ſome varieties. 0 


Meſembryanthemums, many forts, Tetragonia, ſhrubby. 3 
Myrtles, many ſorts. Teucrium, fruticans, or tree ger- 


I —— 
Ron, = 


2 —.— 


Thea, tea- tree, green. 
Oguntia, Indian fig, ſome varieties. Bohea. 


O ſteoſſiermum, hard- ſeeded ſun- Thymbra, mountain hy flop, ſpiked, 


| | 
Olcander, red, ; | mander, with ſeyeral others. 1 
White, Tanacetum fruteſcens, ee tan- jo 
Double, 18 fey. 1 iN 
Olive. | | i 


flower. Whirled-leaved, 
Ononis, reſt harrow. Thyme, maſtic. 
Phylica, the heath-leaved. Tracheiium cœruleum, or Vlue-throat 
Pyſalis, winter-cherry, wort. 
Sage, the ſhrubby African, &c. Verbena, Bonarian, tall (pikef.. ' 
Silver Tree. Vitex, three-leaved, | tt 
Scabious, the ſhrubby, 858 " 


DIY 
Na >, 


There are many other ſorts of green- -houſe plants; retaſn- 
ed in ſome full collections, which would have been moſtly 
inſerted here, if the preſent limits of the book would have 
admitted ; but the above compriſing moſt of the principal 
kinds, many of them conſiſt of ſeveral different ſpecies 
and varieties, forming an agreeable diverſity for any com- 
mon moderate green-houſe collection: and a general - 
ſtematic liſt will be fully introduced next edition. 
They conſiſt both of woody or tree and ſhrub. kinds; 
ſuch as oranges, lemons, myrtles, &c. and of ſome curiqus | 
herbaceous plants; likewiſe of many ſucculent kinds, hav- | 
ing fleſhy leaves, ſtalks, and branches, abounding in a ſuc- 1 
culent humidity, moſtly impatient of much moiſture by | 
watering, &c. eſpecially in winter; ſuch as all the tribe of | 
aloes, euphorbiums, ſedums, meſembryanthemums;' A 
and in the whole, the different plants of this collection are 
moſtly of ſeveral and many years duration. I 

The plants in general, of the above liſt, being natives, 

originally, of warm climates, they cannot ſtand the'open 
air fully in this country in winter, require the protec- 
tion of a mans -houſe in that ſcaſon, from October to 
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May; and therefore muſt always be kept in pots, ſmaller 
or larger, according to the ſize, growth, &c. of the dif- 
ferent ſorts, and in advanced growth ſhifted into larger, 
and farbe into tubs, when of large ſize; ſuch as oranges, 
lemons, large American aloes, &c.; and the whole, in 
their ſaid pots, to be placed in the green-houſe, ſome to- 
wards the latter end of September, and the reſt in the 
beginning or towards the middle of October, and in which 
to remain till May or beginning of June; then removed 

into the full air for the ſummer ſeaſon; managing the 

whole, both in and out of the green-houſe, as directed in 

the Work of the green-houſe of each month, -  . 
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SYSTEMATIC. CATALOGUE.. 
' HOT-HOUSE PLANTS; 


Being the tendereſt exotics from the hot regions of South 
America, Aſia, and Africa, & c. requiring in this.coun- 
try continual ſhelter and artificial heat, under glaſs de- 
partments of hot-houſes and ſtoves, furniſhed internally 
with fire or bark-bed heat, or of both occaſionally in 
winter, generally having an internal tanner's bark hot. 
bed, made in an oblong raiſed pit, generally of about 
three feet depth by five to ſix or ſeven feet wide, ranging 
lengthways the middle ſpace of the hot-houſe, continuing 
a conſtant heat all the year, and aſſiſted by that of fire 
in winter and ſpring, from October to May, to ſupport 
a regular degree of internal heat at all ſeaſons, equal to 
that of the hot countries of which the plants are natives, 
and whence they were originally obtained. See Og/er- 
vations on the General Culture, at the end. 


This collection of exotics conſiſts both of the tree and 
| ſhrubby tribe, and of herbaceous perennials, of the 
fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous-rooted kinds; as alſo _ 
many ſorts of ſucculeat plants, or ſuch as have fleſhy 
ſtalks, branches, and leaves, replete with humidity : aud 
in the general collection, the plants are in duration, from 
two or three, to ſeveral and many years continuance; 
and from a few inches to ſeveral feet in growth, in the 
different genera and ſpecies, &c. and which collection of 
different hot-houſe plants are retained principally for 
variety, curioſity, and obſervation, many of which are 
moſt curious and ſingular, and many produce beautiful 
ornamental flowers; but the pines in particular are the 
principal or only ſorts cultivated, as economical plants, 
for their production of that admired fruit the pine - apple. 


dy 


740 e Catalag ue of Hot- Houje Plants. 
In the following arrangement the ſpecies are methodically 
diſpoſed under their e genera, or families, which 
are diſtinguiſhed by their general Botanic and Engliſh 
Names, 0 with the moſt proper names of every dif- 
ferent ſpecies, of which many form a ſhort ſpecific di- 

| ſtinction, in the following order: 


A. Albucay or baſtard tar 2 Beth- 


A BRUS, wild liquorice, 
Precatory Jamaica v 11d liquorice, 
Achras, ſapota, or mammee tree, 


lehem, 
Major, or greater, 
Minor, or leſs, 


- Channeled ſtalked, flowery. 


(Cahota), American ſapota, or Aletris, or hyacinth flower aloe, 


mammee tree, 
+ Mammoſe great fruited mammee, 
or American marmalade, 
Achyranthes (Achyranthes), 
Rough ſpiked achyranthes of 
Ceylon, 
Rough ſpiked Sicilian, 
Lappaceous, or burry-fruited, 
Echinated achyranthes. 


(Hyacinthoides) or hyacinth flow- 
ered ſtalkleſs aletris, 

Ceylon variegated aletris, 

Guinea aletris, green, and black 
variegated, with roots joint- 
ed, 

Cape, waved. leaved, ſtalkleſs, 

Fragrant elegant flowered, ſialky 
aletris, 


danſontas Ethiopian ſour- ourd, Alze, African aloe, 


© (Bahabob), or Æthiopia 
gourd of Senegal, 
Digitated, or ee e adan- 
ſonia. 
E ſelynomene, or baſtard ſenbtive 
plant, 
Great flowered Indian, 
aer or Ægyptian æſchyno- 
mene, 
Vacillant zſchynomene, or Chi- 
neſe moving plant, 
Adenanthera pravonina, peacock ade- 
nanthera, or baſtard flower 
f "fence. 
Adianthum, maiden hair, 
(Cahillus Veneris), or true maiden 
hair. 
ave, great American aloe, 
Viviparons, or childing agave, 


ſour» 


producing young plants, 


from the flowers, 
Fetid, or ſtinking entire-leaved 
agave, 
(Karatra), or deep green- leaved 
agave, 
1 Vera-crufan, broad-leaved. 


Perforated ſword-leaved ſhrubby 
aloe, many varieties, viz. 


(Aloe ferox), or broad-leared. 


' thorny aloe, 


 Glaucous thorny-backed aloe, 


Glaucous, ſhort-leaved, 
Spotted, thorny-leaved, 


Small ſpotted, thorny, 


Greater ſpotted, thorny, 

Perſoliated ſmooth glaucous aloe, 

Mitre-ſhaped broad-leaved thor- 
ny aloe, 

Succotrine, or narrow - -leaved 
thorny aloe, 

Broad ſpotted leaved, called loop 
aloe. " 


(Aloe Jumilis), humble aloe, 


(Aloe vera), true or common aloe, 
with ſheathing, plane, ſpot- 
ted leaves, thorns crowded, 

Viſcous triangular aloe, 

Variegated upright triangular, 
or partridge-breaſt aloe, 

Broad-leaved, 
Narrow-leaved, 
Spiral pentangular aloe, 
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Diſtichous, or two-ranked tongue W or Ethiopian corn flag, 


aloe, 


Spotted tongue-leaved ſoap aloe, _ 


 Keel-ſhaped tongue aloe, 

Plaited, or fan- tongue aloe, 
ſhrubby ſtalked, f 

Warted carinated tongue aloe, 

Retuſe-leaved, or cuſhion aloe, 

Dwarf pearl dos, 

(Margaritifera), or pearl bearing 
dwarf aloe, 

Minor pearl aloe, 

Minimous, or leaſt pearl aloe, 


Ringent, or gaping [paxletrabtho- 


YZay 

(Meriana flore rubello) 4 reddiſh 
meriana, or funnel-flowered 
antholyza. 

(Merianella), ori little meriana, 

Ethiopian ſcarlet gladiolus, 

(Cunonia), or ſtraight- flowered 
antholyza, 


(Maura), or hairy yellow antho- 


lyza, 


Afocynum, dog's bane, 


(Arachnoides) or cob-web dwarf Fruteſcent Ceylon apocynum,, g 


aloe. 


Nettle-leaved climbin g Indian. 


Alftraemeria (Alftremeria), 


Peregrine upright Alftremeria arctopus. 
of Peru, purple ſpotted, Arduina bijpinoſa, or ane 
(Ligta), or aſcending alſtræmeria arduina. 


% 


of Lima, purple ſtriped. Areca Oleracea, 
Amaryllis, lily daffodil, Afriſtalochia, or bb worthy 
Formoſiſſimine, or moſt hand- Indian birth-wort. 


ſome amaryllis of the iſland Artocarpus, or bread-fruit tree, 


ArFofpus echinatus, echinated prickly . 


Jacobœa; called Jacobœa Arum, wake-robin, 


lily (fGngularly beautiful), 
(Belladonna), or Belladonna lily, 
Reginzan, or queen Belladonna 
. amaryllis, or Mexican lily, 


Sarnian amaryllis,orGuernſey lily, 


Long-teaved African lily, 
Oriental long-leaved amaryllis, 
or Brunſwegia, 

Cape remote flowered, 

Ciliated ZEthiopian, 

Guttated, or ſpotted, . 

Vittated, or ribbon flowered, 

Undulated-eurled purple, 

Ceylon ſnowy amaryllis, the pe- 

tals with a purple ſtripe. - 

Amomum, or ginger, 

(Zinziber), or common'true gin- 

ger, | ; 

(Zerumbet), or wild ginger.” | 

Anacardium occidentale, or weltern 

American anacardium. - 

Annona, or cuſtard apple, 

Murexed fruited, 

Squamous fraited, 

Netted fruited, 

Aſiatic annona, 


(Colocaſia), or greater Egyptian 
arum, 

(Arum) ſeguinum, or dumb cane, 
or canna-leaved arum, 

Axboreſcent, or tree arum, 

Peregrine heart obtufe-leaved, 

Aurited, or eared-leaved, 


Divaricated heart haldert-teavea, 


Macrorrhizon, or 


long-rooted 
Ceylon arum, 


Eſculent American arum, or Bra- 


zilian cabbage, 
Crinited or hairy, 
Pedated or foot-ſhaped, + 


Pictated, or painted arum. 
Arundo Rakion { Bambos ), or Indian 


cane. 


Aſclefiias, or ſwallow-wort, 


Curafſoan orange-flowered, 


_ Gigantic aſclepias, . or -auricula 


tree, 


Tuberoſus, 
Teneriffean. 


Aſter fruticoſus, or ſhrubby aſter, 


f B. 
Amyris balſamifera, or bene Per- BANISTERIA anette, or aye 


wg ſweet amyris. 


4 


leaved nn, 


—— ———_—— 


eie =P 
(Falun), or four-tpined. bar- 
leria, 
Box-leaved oppolite' ſpined. 
E et or Malabar aisbtmade, 
ed baſella, 
White baſella. _ 
Baukinia, mountain ebony, 
Acuminated-leaved, 


Ungulated parallel lobed leaved, | 


Divaricated lobed leaved, 
Hoary-leaved, 


5 Begonia obliqua, or oblique eared- 


leaved begonia, 
Great white flowered, 
| Roſy flowered minor, both; 
Roſy flowered minor, hairy, 


| Brown-tialtea; | 
Black Antigua pine, 
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Montferrat pine, 


 White-fleſhed pine, 


Late olive-coloured pine, 
Shining ſmooth-leaved, | 
Silver firiped-leaved,, © 
Gold ftriped-leaved, - 
(Pinguin), or Jamaica wild he, h 
(Karatas), or ſtalkleſs American 
wild pine. 


Boraſſus flabellifer, fan-bearing or 


fan-leaved palm. 


Brunia, Ethiopian tamariſk, 


Lanated or woolly, heath-leaved, 
Ciliated eech 


Moſſy brunia. 


Roſy flowered orbicular- leaved. Brunsfelfia Americana, or American 


Bignonia, trumpet flower, 


White flowering brunsfelſia. 


(Teucomylon) , or digitated acumi- Bucſinera AZ thioftica, Ethiopian tri- 


nate-leaved bignonia, 
amaica tulip-tree, 
Indian doubly pinnated-leaved, 
Standing or erect im- tem d 
trumpet flower, 
Peruvian decompound-leaved, 


dented-leaved buchnera. 


Buddieje globeſa, globular buddleja, 


* 


Bixa Orellana {Orellana), or Ame- CAC ALIA, foreign colt's foot, 


rican ſcarlet-bearing ornatto. 


Becconia fruteſcens, or ſhrubby oax- 


leaved boeconia, or tree ce- 
landine. 
Boerkaavia ſcandeus, or climbing 
| Boerhaavia, 


Bombax, or filk cotton tree, 


(Ceiba), or quinate-leaved filk 
cotton tree, 

Pentandrious eren, finger- 
leaved, 


Papitlary-ſlalked, or truncated 
petjoled cacalia, * | 

_ (Anteuphorbium), ſpurge-bane, or 
ſhrubby, oblong-leaved ca- 
calia, 

(Hfcoides), or ficoides like, 0 com- 
preſſed leaved, 

Atriplex leaved, 

(Klenia), d- Geamed ca- 

calia, called 006 the cording in 
America. . 


(Bombax) gel hium, or cottony Cattus, melon thiſtle, alſo barch 


bombax. 
Bontia Dalinoides, or Daphne-like 
Barbadoes white olive. 
Bromelia, ananas or pine-apple, 
(Ananas), or common pine-apple, 
oblong round - fruited, 
Pyramidal, or ee e pine- 
: apple, : 
King pine, 
Queen pine, 
Golden-fruited, 
Olive-fruited, 


thiſtle, creeping cereus, and 
Indian fig, vie. a 
{Melon TR 7572 Fro, 
(Melo cactus), or greater fourteen 
angled melon thiſtle, -- 
Mammillary tubercled leſſer me- 
low thiſtle, ; 
{ Torch TOs N 18 
Heptagonal, ee Wap : 
torch- ins | 
Quadrangled torch thiſtle, | 
Hexangular torch thiftle, 
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Pentagonal torch thiſtle, . Arboreſcent, 
Repand or, ſerpentined, octan- Caftficum fruteſcens, or mrubby ber- 
gular torch thiſtle, 7 berry capſicum. 
Lanuginous or - woolly ſpined Carica, or papau, 5 
ſub-nine-angled, Iv (Papays), or Indian papaw, x me- 
Peruvian ſub-octangular, | (nike fruited, leaves finu- 
{ Royent), or Roy en's ſub-ten-an- ated, 
gled, | (Poſopoſa), or pear-fruited, leaves 
Creching Cereuſſes £3 3 entire, : 
Flagelliform, or whipthong- Caryota urens, or ſtinging date- 
ſhape, or common . bearing palm. 
„ r Caſſia, wild ſenna, | 
Grandiflorous, or - great night= (Fifula), fiſtular or purging caſſia 
flowing creeping cereus, of Alexandria, 
Triangular creeping cereus, Biflorous, or two-flowered, _ 
(Qhuntia, or Indian Figs), Liguſtrine, or privet-leaved, 
(Ofuntia), common. opuntia, or Bicapſular, or ee 7 
| Indian fig, | Tenui-podded, 
(Ficus Indicus), or common Ame- + Plane-podded, 
rican Indian fig, Mimoſa-like of Ceylon. 
Moniliform, or necklace-ſhaped Caſjytha filiformis, or thread-form 
Indian fig, caſſytha. 
(Tuna), or awl- -ſpined Indian fig, Cateſbæa ſſii noſa, thorny cateiben, or 
Cochineal-bearing opuntia, lily thorn, 
Curaſſoan ventricoſe PTR, or Cafſuarina equiſetifolia, . or. winter 
pin pillow, horſe-tail-leaved Tinian pine. 
 (Phyllanthus Americana), Ameri- Cedrela odorata, odorous Barbadoes 
can phyllanthus, or. ſword cedar, 


hart-tongue-leaved opuntia, Cerbera, _ 
(Periſtia aculeata), prickly. pe- (Manghas la&ifera), milk-tree; 


riſkia, or American gooſeberry, or ſpear-leaved cerbera, 
Purflane-Jeaved thorny opuntia, (Alouai major), or ovate levyed 
3 Moſt thorny cluftered ſuined. cerbera. 
n 85 Ceftrum, baſtard jaſmine, 5 
| (Sappian), or ſappan wood, Diurnal, or day-ſmelling, _ 
Veſicarious or bladdered... ; Nocturnal, or night-ſmelling. 
EE Camellia Fafronica, Japaneſe ever- Cerqheg ia candelab1um, or chandelier | 
green ſcarlet roſe, or tſubaaki: ceropegia. 
leaves broad, flower ſcarlet, Chamarops humilis, or dwarf 7 palms 
| Single fiowered, or palmetto, 
Double flowered. _- Mild or prickleſs. 
Canna, Indian ſhot, or cannacorus, Chironia, a 
= Indian broad-lea ved, Shrubby large red- flowered, _ 
| Indian Reed ep 1 Bacciferous,.. or berry- bearing 
. Indian;yellowy{. .,.. ſhrubby, | | 
Narrow-leaved,. | | Lacerated or rent chironia. {| 
Glaucous- leave Chi -yſofhyllum (gold-leaf), or tar | 
1 Canella Cinnamomea, or cinnamon, apple, [| 
(See Laurus). - | (Canito), ſtar- apple, or Indian [1 
Caſiharis, caper tree, f damſon- tree, 5 


Thoray, | | Golden leaved ttar-apple, : 


— ECD enter renee 
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Glabrous, or finooth-leaved. | 
Ciffus, wild grape, vt 

Heart-leaved, 

Acid, trifoliate ounces ed, 


— oicinalis, officinal ein- 


chona, or Peruvian bark. 
Cytharexylon, or fidele wood, 
.Cinereous, or white-barked, 
Caudated, or ed; 
Claytoma, | 
. Virginian kavarvlezredy 
(Portulacari a), or purſlane-leaved 
"Clay tonia. 


Cluſia flava, or vellow Jamaica 


batfam tree. 

Cliteria ternatea fternated), or wing- 

leaved:btae clitoria, 

Coccoloba, fea-fide grape, 
(Uvifera litorea), or grape-bear- | 
| ing ſea- ſide coccoloba,, 
Rubeſcent, or bluſhing coccoloba, 
Punctated or dotted truited, 


Cacos nucifera, nut- bearing cocos, or 


cCocoa- nut tree. 


4 e Arabica, or een coffee 


tree, . 2 
e ede #54 
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Long-leaved, - 
Ceylon ſtriped Greg 
Pendulous-flo were. 
Croffula, leſſer orpine, 
Perfoliated cornate-leaved, or 
& Jacob's ladder, 
Cultrated or knife-leaved, 
Quadrated, or whip-cord eraſ- 
ſuta, 
Orbicular craſſula, 
Pelucid craſſula, 
Scabrous, or rough- ſtalked. 
Crotalaria {(Crotalaria), ' 
. Laburrum-leayed, 
Chineſe ovakleavred, 
Jamaica crotalaria, 
.Croton, tallow-tree, 
Sebeſerous, or tallow-bearing ero- 
ton, or Chineſe tallow- tree, 
(Ca ſcarilla), or ſweet. ſcented 
croton, EA 
Glabellous, or ſmooth ovate- 
leaved, 314 
Maple-leaved. 
Curcuma, 8 
Round-rooted, 
Long-rooted, 


= 


Commeling —— Aﬀciean trail- Cycas. ſago palm, 


ing commelina. 


Coe Lac hryma Jobi, or Job's tears, 
Cofedifera officinalis, © or officinal bal- 


ſam of capivi tree. 


Cordia Sebeſtena (Sebefiena), 0 or lig- 


num aloes. 


Circinated true ſago palm, 
broad-leaved, | 
Guinea fago pahm. | | 
Cyclamen Tndicum, or Indian cycla- 
men; with the limb of the co- 
rolla or flower nodding. - 


Cornutia fyramidalis, or pyramidal Cynanthum, or American ſcam- 


blue cornuti. 


Corypha umbraculifera, „ or r umbrell- 


ferous palm. | 
Coſtus Arabicus, or Arabian des. 
Cotyledon, or navel-wort, 
Orbicular-leaved, 
in or balf-gtobular- 
leaved. 


— Cujete { Cujete 90 or cal 


baſh tree. 
Crinum, or lily afphodlel, 
Broad, plane-leaved, 
Afiatic re 


African nn plane- 


leaved, | 
American introrſed-flowered, 


"mony,, hairy American oleft- 
barked, | 
Suberous, or cork-barked, 
Viminalous, or oſter - twigged 

yt iſus, n 
(Cajau), or W pigeon 

pea, or Indian ſoft-hoary- 
leaved -cytiſus, 
Surinam cytiſus;” 
Cynoſurus Indicus, or Tadian ©yn0- 
aue 1100 


= . 


-D. 
DAPHNE Indicayor Indian ber 
laurel. 


2 


— 
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D-itma ſarmenteſa, or ſarment-ſhoot- Erigeron fœtidum, or ſtinking lance» 


ing Ceylon delima.. 


linear-leaved erigeron. 


Dais corinifolia, Venice ſumach- E: ythrina, coral-tree, 


leaved dais. 
Dieſcori, | | 
Sativous or enſdinntes dioſcorio, 
or Weſt-India yam, 

Bulb-bearing ſtalked, or round- 

| rooted Weſt-India yam. 

The large fleſhy-roots and bulbs 
of theſe plants are uſed as a 


' ſort of bread in the Weſt- - 


Indies, and for which the 
plants are cultivated in 
great abundance in that hot 
country. 
Drac@na, dragon tree, 
(Draco-erbor), or true dragon 
te, 
Enſiſoliate, or n ee ed, 
Frect-leaved, 


Ferraceous or irony . draczna, 


or Chineſe iron tree, 
Terminal herbaceous dracana. 


+ Dracontium, or dragons, | 
Spinvus Ceylon dragons ; nar- 


row-leaved, 
Pertuſed or pierced-leaved Ames 
rican dragons, 
Duranta, or cattarea, ._ 
Plumiers contorted American du- 
ranta, 


({1/;ja), or erect Jamaica da- 


ranta, 
* 


FIIRETTA, or baſtard cherry, 
Tinus-leaved Jamaica ehretia, 
(Bourreriaz, or, ovate entire- 

leaved Jamaica ehretia, 

F'chitesy or Jamaica dog's- bane, 
Sub- erect . 

tes; 
Umbellate flowering clunbing 
echites. 

Kleocarpus ſerrata, or ſawed ſpear- 

leaved eleocarpus. 

Klephantofrus, elephant's foot, 


(Coralledendron), or coral-tree, 
Herbaceous dwarf coral-tree, 
long ſcarlet ſpiked, | 
Pictated or painted OT 
prickly-leaved. 
Eugenia, pomme-xoſe, 
(Fambos), or Weſt-India bene 
roſe; peduncles branching, 
terminal, 


Malaccan- Eaſt-Indian. pomme- 
roſe; peduncles branching, 


3 | 
Euphorbia, ſpurge, - - 
Ancients” triangular-Galked, 
Canary ſab-quadrangular ſpurge, 
Officinal multangular ſpurge, 
_ Cotiniloliate or Venice ſumach- 
leaved, 
Neritoliate or oleander-leaved, 
{ Tithymaloides hadifolia), or pa- 
dus - leaved tithymaloide 
ſpurge, 


myrtle-leaved tithy maloide 
ſpurge, 
 Mauritanian,, ſhrubby African 
ſpurge, 
Mamillary-tubercled euphorbia, 
Cereus-formed ſpurge, 


Heptagonal, or ieven-angled 


ſpurge, * 

(Tirucalli), or Indian: abe ; 
ſpurge, 

Viminalous, or oſier-twigged 
ſpurge. N 


F. 


= 


F AGARA, iron-wood tree, 


(P — , or emarginated-leaved 
fagara, 

(Tragodes), or prickly: -folioled, 

(Piherita), Japan pepper, or 
notched-tolioled fagara. 


Ferraria untulata, or undutatedCape 


ſtarry iris. 


Scabrous or rough elephantopus, Ficus, fig tree, 


Hoary elephantopus. 
; 2 


* 


n 


Sacred, or poplar-leaved fig, 


(Tithymaloides myrtifolia), or 


————— — > OO VS. — SEA >. 
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Racemoſed or cluſter-fruited, Telfows,” or forrowful-like, bet 

Bengal rooting-ſtalked, flowered, A 

Du art creeping-ſtalked, 8 41 Narrow, ens ed TORS YT | 
!- Nymphea leaved, (++. / Plicated, or, folded: fword-leaved, 


3 Py namars), ſyeamore n e Gorioſa ſuſiurba, or ſuperb lily. 
leaved, or Pharaoh's ig, Gofyfpium,.or cotton tree, 


; 


„Aacinn e e e e or cotton tree, with-a 
Benjamin fig. 21 dhe ms: leaves palmat: 


: 3 1 OY 4 
( (Regia Corone n or roy a1 - | Barbadoes, ruby cotton leaves 
crown fritillaria;z- a crown three lobed, -- 
ö tate leaves above tlie Gamprena, frerennis, "ou perennial 
8 flowers, globe amaranthus. 
n royal row, round- Crewe ortentaliy, oriental or eaſi- 
At 1 dea ved. ilk ern grew ia. a 
Ai ken. or lignum vita | 
" Hob bogey G. O cinal, two-paired folioled, 
| {Sanftam), or holy-wood: tree, 
© cn -Porida, FRO, gar- lewes many paired obtuſe, 
3 dlinia, or cape jafmine, n African acute folioled, many 
* Jingle flowerecl, | paired, or myrtle icaved, 
Double Ave + Gordonia decandria, ten male, or ten 
j Gena Americana, or ET CA ge- Bnamined Gordonia. 1 
nipa, or janipha. Guarea trichiloides, or trichilia-like, 
* tomentoſa; or + hoary-leax ed brauching flowered gunrea. 
Sew Moſher, Hf ro 9th; . Guettarde jecioſay or ſpecious guet- 
erantine'' | ec | tarda, from Java and Jamaica 
 Exiftalong or Gorrowtel cbt flow- leaves moſi large, ovate round- 
ering, or arcmont-leaved ge- ih flowers long feven parted. 
4 ee 12 ft oe 1650 LGnilendiny, (bonduc) or nickar tree, 
"abated ſeavedy! OY . (Handuc vulgare) or common 
Pinhatiſi! awe, Fi 59 [ bonduc or nickar tree, 
Shaggy leaved, FR i: {Bonducel/a): or little 3 or 
4 Prolific myrru leaved, nieckar tree, | 
I Pinnated-leated, _ = (Meringa, nee, or Ceylon 
ö „Hong *4 leayed,. 10 Kad 1 3 moringa, 8 n 
| 3 ey —_— 54 | Lacerated, or rending nickar tree. 
N " Aurited or Zartetbay,C Tg 3 114 + 
Orbicular- leaved, tee Un en 20 } 
x Carnoſe or fleſhy Jolnted; te u H. 
| Laneeolate or ſpear-leaved, | - 


| „ : Corditolium 6r ne, ilowvell | oy” ee e or hepa Bower, 
| - {0 TFriganabitalked, Scarlet African bload:fiyw er, 
N 


Raſeum or lor atum, or ee Puniceous, or red purple liæ- 
Levigated or nn fnooth-. ,..: manthus, or ſpotted: ſtalked, 
„ Aba ved, 1 Ciliateddeaved, purple, 
©” Note. bee enen Villous blood flower, 
will alſo. ſuceeed my the . Carinated, or keeled leaved. 
e greeni-houſerplants.)/ aA > ILematoxylun Campiechianum 8 
_ Cladtolus;. or ſword lily, ; 3 Hechiamem) Or lag- wood. 


Spiked flowered, Pg ſtalked, I alen French bonegſuekle, 


- At 


- 


lie- 


a n- 


4 


Stytas leaveſſ j, 
Amentaceeus fowerod; 
Moving: plant. a 
HeliFeris, or ſerewetree, 
(Ira) or contorted- fruited he- 
licteris, or common ee 
tree. 1 


Heliocarſius 1 or "Rmeri- ; 


-can mulberry-ieaved helivcar- 
pus of Vera-Cruz, 
Heliotroium Peruuianumz, or Peruvian 
many ſpiked, ſweet turn: ſole. 


ling hernandia, called Jack in 
a box: the wind blowing in the 
large hollow ſeed capfule makes 
N ſonorous whiſtling noiſe. 
Hibifeus, Syrian Mallow, 
(Matt aviſcus) or viſcous Indian 
tree mallow, 
Poplar leaved bibiſous, 
Lime. tree leaved, 
Fig palmated leaved, 
(Roſa ſinenſis) or roſe of China, 
Mutable, er changeable roſe of 
China; Flos horarius, or flower 
of an hour. 
( Abelmoſchus) muſtc denier; or 
mulky ſeeded hibiſcus. 
(Sabdariffa) or cut, three parted, 
and entire-Jeaved hibiſcus. 
Liſiſiomane, or manchineel tree, 
( Mancine/fa) or common man- 
chineel tree, ovate-leaved, 
Biglandular, oblong-leaved. 
Hure creftitans, erepitant or erack- 
ling hura, or ſand-box tree 
ſeed capſules, burſting with a 
loud exploſion, and which be- 
ing large, of many compart- 
ments, are uſed in the Weſt 
Indies as ſaud boxes for writing 
deiks. 
-Hymenea: Courbaril ( ear b arif bifo- 
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(Cr cas) or heart eme aca 
8 { itropha, | 

Silpging palmated lea ved; 5 

Gee or eſeulent palmated 
Jatropha, called caffadi ar 
caſſuva; the root being pre- 
pared into mene the Wet 
Indies, 4 

Goſſypium ieee Jatropha 


Iltecebrum lanata, or w Balg -leaved 


illecebrunf. 


Ilicium Flori danum, Floridun ſtarry 
Hernandia ſonora, ſonorous or whiſt- 


Tudigofera, indigo, 


anifeed- tree. 


Tinctorine or dy eing, Heater in- 
digo, 

Hirfute, or ſhaggy - podded, 

Scandent, or climbing, 


| Arventeous: or ſilvery. 


Jufrene reſiens, ov erocping juſſicna, 


Erect juſſtena. 
Juſiicia, Malabar nut, 
(Hebolium) or reſlexed Ivenred 
juſticia, | | 
Hxffop-leaved juſticia, N 
Pictated, or painted juſticia, with 
inflated chaps of the corolla. 
Lrora, American jafmine, 
Scarlet flowering, oval-leaved, 
Scarlet flowering, orate-lance- 
leared, * 
Aweican nnn ed hora 


* 5 


XMPFRRTLA TAP * 
ga) or ov ate-leaved galangale. 


B. 


LAGERSTROMIA Gade, dr In- 


dian lagerſtrœemia; Jeaves ob- 
Houg alterustes 042 e 


Jia), two-leaved courbaril, lo- Lantana, American viburnum 


cuſt, or ee _— 


| F 
. I. 64 4 f — 


| ATR 0 PH, Frgnatphyſc-nut, 


Multifid, ſmooth leaved, 


Involucated leaved bellen 


(Camara) or leafieſs - umbeles 


lantana, 

Aculeated, or prickly: Janna, 

1 or three 28 
Smooth leaved. 


2 K 2 


: A 
— INN — 2 — — wats. > nd 


Laurus, bay tre, 


(Cinnamomum) or cinnamon tees, 


or Ceylon bay, _ | 
Fœtant, or ſtinking bay, 
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Melaftoma holoſericea, or row filk- 


leaved melaſtoma. 


Me ſaua ferrea, iron meſua, or An- 


dian roſe cheſnut. 


(Calſia) or ever-flowering baſ- Michelia Ghampaca { eee or 


tard cinnamon. 


ſweet-ſcented yellow michelia. 


(Perſea Americana), or pear- Mimeſa, ſenſitive plant, and acacia 


fruited American bay, called 
* alligator pear, 
, Chineſe bay. 
Lechea, | 
Criſpated, 
_ ſtalked, 
Equal round-ſtalked. | 
Lechea major, greater Jechea, 
Limodorum tuberoſum, or tuberous- 
rooted” purple limodorum ; or 
American helleborine. 
Lobelia, or cardinal flower, 


or 5 ee ente 


Long-flowered, 
Coronopus-leaved.. 0 
Lotus Facobæus, Jacobæan 
black lotus; or bird's-foot tre- 
foil,” 


Lychnis coctinen, or fearlet Chineſe 


campion, or lychnis. 


Fi:dwegia ovata, or ovate· leaved 


lud wegia. 


8 0 
; MES M. 


MALPIGHTIA, Barbados cherry, 
| Shngoth-lebves;, 
Gloſſy ſhining-leaved, 
Stinging-leaved, | 
Punica-leaved, - 
Verbaſcattitheaved: 


Aſalba Cahenſis, or Cape mallow. 


 Mammea Americana, or American 
mammee apple. 


Manglifera Indica, or Tame man- 


goe tree. 
Maranta, or Indian gowering reed, 
Arundinaceous, or reedy maran- 


Nilotic 


(ſenſitiva), or ſenfitive plant, 
leaves conjugate pinnated, 

Pudicous, or modeſty. ſenfitive, 
or humble plant; leaves ſub- 
digitated, pinnated, 


Vivaceous ſenſitive D, ſtem 


herbaceous, 
Pigra, or flow baſtard ſentive 
plant, 
Pernambucan ſenſitive plant, 
Plenated, or dvuble-flowered an- 
nual fenſitive plant, 
Punctated, or dotted-ſtalked 1 mi- 
moſa, 
Virgated, or twiggy mimoſa, 
Egyptian mimoſa, or 
gum arabic, 
Arborous, or tree Indian acacia, 
Cornigerous, or HONG = r 
acacia, 
Horrid-thorned acaeia, 
Tamarind-leaved acacia, 


Latiſiliquoſe, or broad podded, 


Farnefian Indian acacia, gazia, 
or ſponge tree, 

Broad-leaved acia, : 

(Lubbeck) or colutea-leaved . 
gyptian acacia, 

(Unguis cati) or cat-claw podded 
mimoſa, 


Vague downy-leaved mimoſa, 


Peregrine American mimoſa, 
Glaucous, or ſea-green leaved, 


Purple- flowered acacia, 


(Intfia) or Madras angular-ſtalk- 
ed acacia, 


Cireinal podded minioſa; 


ta, or common India re Murraya erotica, exotic murraya. 


reed, 
+ (Gularge) Indian tragic, or 
Indian arrow-root. 
5 Martynia Herennis, Or pere 
r e "I 


Muſa, plantain tree, and banana, 


Paradiſian muſa, tree of paradiſe, 
or evergreen plantain-tree, 
Sapient, deciduous plantxin tree, 

or Bae „ 


* WEN 
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. A orca, Nx American Parkinſoniay minuſe- 
| Vegetaceous dtd deed, leaved. f I 
. Ruſby awl-leaved. Paſſiflora, or paſſion flower, | 
Myrtus, myrtle tree, Serrated, nndivided-leavgd, ; 
r Ceylon odorous myrtle, | Apple- 98 undiyided- leaved, f 
(Pimento) Jamaica all-ſpice,, o or Laurifoliated, or bay-leaved, , 
I long-leaved myrtle, ö (Muriicilia) or lunated-leay AY ; 
5 Round-leaved, f Quadraugular-ſialked, . 
Diœcous, or two houſe myrtle. Holotericeous, or filky-leaved, | 
* | Munchauſia ſpecioſa, or ſpecious Punctated, or dotted-leaved, 
- flowering munchaufia, oblong Featid, or Sinking hairy, 
ovate leaved. | ee. or Sac > 
1 4 Red-flowered, | 
8 7 N. Pedated, or fool: 1 ed, 
e NYCT.ANTHES, Arabian jaſmine, Minna. or leaſt-flowered, 


(Sambac) ee Teavel nyctan- Veſpertilous, or bat-winged, 


thes, or Arabian jaſmine, Normaline, emarginated-leaved, 


- Single-flowered. Capfular-fruited. a 
Double-flowered, Patagonia Americana, or Americas. | 
n Large double, or grand-duke of patagonula, with ſerrated and 1 
Tuſcany's, entire leaves. | . 
r Striped Arabian jaſmine, gee paulinia 
, 
(Arbor triſtis), or ſorrowful tree. Ade 
o. (Curura) or wedee-otiaind, 
g/ Curaſſaon, ovate-folioled. | 
| OLEA acivetifine, moſt odorous Pentaſietes Phoenicia, or ſearlet In- 
Chineſe olive. | dian vervain mallow. 
Op hioxylum: ſerhentinum, or ſerpen- Petiveria, Gninea-hen weed, 
tined ophioxylum. Alliaceous, or garlie- en ; 
1, Origanum Agylitiacum, or Egyptian Octandrous, or eight-male flow- * | 
marjoram, ered. ; 
Oxalis, or wood-ſorrel,  Phanix ple, or date- WEL 
= Purple; -- = 4 þ \ ing palm, 
Yellow,  Phyllant! 115, or ſea-fide laurel, 
d (Pes cahræ), goat's foot, or um- (Ehihliyllantſi 46), or floriferous- 
belliferous wood torrel, leaved phyllanthus, 
k Verſicolorate, or various colour- Grandfoliate, or great-leaved, 
ed flowering, (Emblica) or pinnated leav 6d, 
Incarnate- flowered. berried fruited phyllanthus, 
HER 0 ; : (Niruri) or herbaceous upright. 
„ Pak in phyllanthus, 


Maderaſpatarian wedge- leaved. 
PANCRATIUM, or ſea daffodil, Phyſalis, or alkekengi,winter cherry, 
Ceylon, one-flowered, with. pe- Curaſſaon, hoary-leaved inter- 


; tats<reflexed, | cherry, 
8%, | Mexican two-flowered. Vuiſcous-fruited of 1 
Caribean, many-fiowered, Peruvian. | 
e, Amboina, broad- leaved, many- Phytolacca diccia, diccous-flowered, 
flowered, 5 or two-houſe ſhrubby. phyto- 
(Ca/penſe) or Gibraltarian. | lacca, or tree American night- 


Parkinſonia e or prickly hade. | 
| UG | 
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Piper, pepper, DOE DOD 


Reticutated or hetteds leaved, Ts jag 6 
(Anauliga) or e e Ja- FA | e 

maica pepper, RANDLA,- : or American bo- 
Obtuſe-leaved, A r therm® | 
Nigrum, or black round pepper, Mild or thornleſs, CAT 5 
n or high-nerved-teav- / Aculeated or prickly. - | 

d piper,  _ Rawyvolfia nitida, or gloffy ſmooth 

Ay Gatidifta(Gieav ea. ſoursleaved rauvoltia, 


Piſcidia Erythrina (Erythrina) or Rivinia, + | 
baſtard coral tree, or Jamaica Humble or dwarf rivinia, 


dogwood, Caanaſcent or hoary white-leaved 
Piſfunid atileata, prickly Piſonia, or red berried, 
fugrigo, = Octandriousoreight- male. don er- 
Plinthugo, or lead- wort, r enn 
Ceylon, ffliform-ſtalked, Rondelctia > "ME icana, or American 
| Scandent, or clmbing-tatked Fpear-leaved roudeletia, - 
American. Odorous ronaeletts.” | 


ge Weſt-India jaſwatie, - 
Red plumeria, ovate oblong- 


leaved, | {IG . 
White ſpear-leaved, _ | | iy 
Obtofe-Jeaved ſnouw x. SACCHARUM, ſogar cane, 
Teen, Barbadoes flower fence,  Oikceinal or common ſugar Fes | 
- Plfettert imous, or moſt oe Rimage flowers panicled, IEICE > 
poinciana; ſpines paired, \ Spiked flowered faceharum. 
Chineſe ſpintlefs, ee ſoap-berry, . 
f Pijugated-leaved purple; ſpines” (Safonaria) or common foap- 
; ſingle. © berry, leaves impar e 
Elated, or tall ſpinelefs, AE Spinoſe, abrupt en | 
© Poly fro; Buns: Pofypod y, Senecio, Zroundſel, l 
Aureous, or golden, (Lſeudo China) or banardyetlow | 
Auriculated; or cared, China root, | 
_ ( Frifoliate, or three-teaved; * Sida, Indian waltow, . 
"Diffuled, or ſpreading. Cordifoliate or hearted level, 
- Part ata AHrucampiſeros, or leſſer Rhombous leaved, it. 
_ © houfe-leek Brubby puriane. (Alutilon) or roundiih Wang 
Portſuudia, 9444, leaved ſida. 


Crandiflorous, or great- flo weted, Side: oxylon, iron wood, - 
- hexandrious, or bx-male-flow- eee 


ered, a Spinoſe, or thorny. Malabarian. 
Pfidium, guava, Sarum, nigbtthade, 

| Pyriferous, or pear-bearing, 5 Verbaſcum- -leaved American, 

= Mal ſerbus, or applè- bearing, Guinea dark green leaved, 

3P Vittated, or ribband e ©. Quercus leaved of Peru, 
. Iro ti 85 S ddom African nightthade, or. 
| Poligonum-Hke, n : apple of Sodom, 

(| _Apbyllous, or Janes. Igneous or fiery red ſpined, | 4 
4. N fern.” 75 Sunctous or holy nightlhage of 

Caudated, or Jog-tallied; . _ Paleſtine, 


Linoated-leaved Domirfge fern, Indian pear fruited, 


Dr. 


of 
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Tomentoſe, or hoary powdered (Guaguma) or ſawed- leaved the- 


 leaved, ö Obroma. 
Panarian tree nightſhade, large Anguſtous heart-leav eck China 
golden fruited, bh theobroma. 
Campeachy echinated dichtbbade; Tournefortia, 
the culyx hedge-hogged,, Saved ovate-Jeaved 13 
Feroceous prickly Malabar night- Cy moſe ſpiked « of Jamaica,leay es 
fade, | naked,” - * 
(S:lanmum Gunn) or black Volabilate-elimbinz Tournefor- 
Guinea nightſtrade; large black tis, 
cherry fruited, Moſt fetid Mexican Tournefortta, 
$-þt hora, ſilvery colutea, Difluled branching, 
Tomentoſe, filvery leaved of Underſhrubby Jamaica Tourve- 
Ceylon, ſortia. 
Bifforous or ee ZEthio- Triumfetta , Lafiuula (Lappula) or 
pian fophora, - .  burry prickly -fruited, triam- 
Lupinoides or lupin-like fophora .. 1; fetfa. 
of Kamtſchatka, | Troj.cohum maius, ( fore hls) or 
Cape ſophora, | major double naſturtium. 
White flowered, - - Tulbagia Caſienſis, Cape tulbagia. 
Occidental American ſophora. Tabernæmontand citrifolia, citron= 
S{:ondias, American plum, leaved tabernemontana, -- 
Yellow American plum, gloſſy- Thumburgia ſpecioſa, or e 
„Ah wleavetly-.: flowered thumburgia. 
(Myrobalams) great American Turnera ulmiſolia, ehu-teaved tur- 
plum; leaves ſhining, ſharp nera. 8 
pointed, V. | 
>  (AMvmbin) or black American | | 
plum. VVIINCA e 4 or r 
Staſielia, winkle, 
Hirſuted docks branching fra= Roſe perriwinkle of Madagaſcar, 
pelia, with beautilul. ringed _ white-flowered, 
flowers, Indian bairy-leaved. | 
Variegated ſpreading branched, Vollumeria, | | 
Mammillary -warted ſtapelia. Alculeated or prickly 8 
Cerculia (dirt wood) or Ceylon nuts: meria, ſpines at the rudimeu.s 
Fettid or ſtinking. - ol the petioles, 


Swietenia Mohagont {Mohagoni) or Unarmed, or ſ piueleſs-branched. 
mahogany tree, leaves pinnat- 8 ' 155 | 
ed impar. | 1x a9 
W. 
1 | 1 


Thyrſe- -flowering, . or fingle- 
TAMARINDUS. Idicus, Indian ſcapedy 


- tamarind tree, pinnated hairy- Panicte-flowering, many- ſeaped. 


* Jeaved. Vinterana, or winter's bark, 
Theobroma, chocolate nut tree, (Canella) oblong-leaved canella, 
(Cacao) or common chocolate nut winter's bark or wild cinnamon, 


tree, leaves entite, Aromatic winter's bark. 
3 2K 4 
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 XYLOPH YLL Alongifolia,or long- ZAM humilu, dwarf rigid-leaved 


lea ved love flower. zamia, | 
Latifolious, or broad-leaved. Thorny-leaved. 
. * 2 : 71 
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GENERAL OsBsExVATIONs relative to the 
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WRITE | | Tink and 
Culture of the foregoing Liſt of Hot-Houſe Plants, 


As the foregoing liſt of hot-houſe plants compriſes moſt 
tender exotics, originally from the hotteſt parts of the 
.. world, particularly the hotter parts of Aſia, Africa, South- 


America, and Southern parts of Europe, they in this coun- 


© try require conſtant aſſiſtance of artificial heat, under con- 
tinual ſhelter of glaſs erections, i. e. hot-houſes or ſtoves, 
- furniſhed with an. internal bark hot-bed, and flues for 
winter fire heat: ſo muſt all be planted in pots, and 
always kept in the ſaid hot-houſe or ſtove preſervatories; 
where, by the aſſiſtance of bark hot-beds, continued all 
the year, and fire-heat in winter, is produced a conſtant 
degree of internal heat, equal to that of the hot countries 
from which the plants were originally obtained, as before 
intimated: and the bark-bed, beſides its eſſential utility, 
as above, is alſo indiſpenſably neceſſary in a general hot- 
* Houſe, in which to plunge ſome of the more tender or 
particular forts of exotics, to their rims, into the tan or 
 bafx, in order to receive the beneficial warmth thereof 
immediately about their roots; being eſſentially requiſite 
to ſome ſorts; but more particularly the ananas, or pine- 
apple plants; as without that aid they would not fruit in 

good perfection. 1 n ae Fi 
Inn the general collections of theſe tender exotics, they 
conſiſt of tree and ſnrub kinds, herbaceous and ſucculent 

plants; the three former may be planted in pots, filled 
with any rich lightiſſli garden earth, or a compoſt of good 
garden mould, light ſandy loam, and rotten dung, that have 
been all well blended together in a heap or ridge in an 
open ſituation, expoſed to the full air and ſun for ſeveral 
months; but the ſucculent plants being moſtly of a flefhy 
humid nature, replete with moiſture, natives generally of 


LY 
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dry, ſandy, or rocky places, ſhould. commonly be planted 
in a dry, ſandy, or rubbiſhy ſoil, as rich moiſt earth is 
apt to. occaſion them to rot, eſpecially the very ſucculent 
kinds. | OE Eby: i 
And for the pine plants, though ſomewhat of a ſuccu- 
lent nature, the above-mentioned compoſt of rich garden 
earth, light rich ſandy loam, and rotten dung, prepared in 
a heap in the full air and ſun for ſeveral months, as before 
obſerved, and frequently turned over, is an eligible gil 
for the culture of theſe defirable exotics, ſo univerſally 
eſteemed for their ſingularly- delicious fruit, which is now 
raiſed in our hot-houſes, &c, in- the higheſt degree of 
perfection.” | NED | PRI 299 get 
As all the plants of the hot-houſe or ſtove-departments 
muſt always be cultivated in pots, they ſhould have pots 
adapted to their dimenſions of growth; ſome plants being 
of a diminutive nature, others larger, and ſome advance to 
a conſiderable ſize; ſo that there ſhould be pots of different 
ſizes, as 48's, 32's, 24's, and 16's, &c. Generally, even 
of the larger growing plants, while in a minor ſtate, plant 
them firſt in ſmall: plants, 48's, or 32's, & c. and accord- 
ing as they increaſe in ſize, in one, two, or more years“ 
growth, ſhift them into larger by degrees, as 24's, or 10's; 
which latter are commonly the largeſt-ſized pots for ge- 
neral uſe in hot-houſes, ſuch as for the final planting of 
the fruiting pine plants, and other large growing exotics. 
In diſpoſing the different exotics, potted as above, in the 
hot-houte, ſome are to be plunged into the bark-bed, and 
others placed on ſhelves, &c. Generally have the more ten- 
Aer curious kinds plunged in the bark bed; ſuch eſpe- 
cfally as the pine-apple plants, which, in particular, re- 
quire to be always plunged therein, to have the benefit ct 
that conſtant moiſt heat about their roots peculiar to the 
nature of this kind of hot-bed, as, without this affiſtance, 
they will not produce fruit in any degree of fize and per- 
fection; the tan-bark being remarkable for producing a re- 
gular, kindly, moderate heat, for many months duration, fin- 
gularly agreeable, and effectual to the growth of the pine 
plants, ſo as they will thereby produce fruit, almoſt equal 
in ſize and goodneſs as in their native climate in South- 
America, &c. | | 
8 | 2K 5 
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0 Other plants of this department, of the more nder or 
curious Kinds,” may alſo be plunged occaſionally: in the 
bark bed, eſpeeialſy when required to forward them in 
4 growth, or to have any particular ſorts flower ſooner or 
more effectually; as alſo any kinds that may prove of a 
Veakly or unfavourable gréwth may be plunged in the 
bark- bed, to aſfiſt them u *h the moiſt heat thereof imme- 
diate about the roots, to make them puſh more freely. 
Many ſorts of hot-houſe plants, however, only require to 
be placed on the ſhelves, or any part within the hot- houſe, 
ping the benefit of that protection, and of the warm in- 
rernal alr thereof, afforded by the bark. bed heat all the 
car, and aſſiſted alſo by fire in winter. 
| And many of this tribe of plants, not the mlt Sender. 
Nl At ſucceed in what is called a dry ſtove; having no bark- 
bed, only warmed by fire- beat from October till May; and 
| Pertienleriy many of the ſucculent plants, which, being of 
a humid or moiſt nature, rather affect to grow in a dry 
| Heat produced from. fire only than the more moiſt heat of 
bark 5 
However, all or moſt of * the plants i in the foregoing 
8 arrangement, denominated hot-houſe plants, will fucceed 
In any common /hot-houſe or ſtove, zliſted by bark- bed 
heat all the year, and with fire in winter; the pots of plants 
being placed in different parts of the houſe upon ſhelves, 
ect except the 1 aforeſaid, which muſt always 
| ve kept plange in the bark · bed as before obſerved. 
Thus, by the aſſiſtance of a hot-houſe, may onleie dir 
elke of the moſt curious and ſingular exotic plants. 
 ®Floty the various different and moſt diſtant hot parts of 
the known world, all collected together within the ſmall 
compaſs of the above repoſitory: — ſeen immediately, as it 
wWete in one point of view, muſt afford an entertaining 
Variety in their very different nature, habit, and dimen- 
Hons of grow th, and in their foliage, flowers, and fruit, & c. 
though of the latter, very ſew of the plants furniſh that in 
tis countty; and of which the Fiss as before men. 
a bende Paid forts6- 0 
But x" hot bbufe, beſides its pincipel- effencial use, as 
\#bove, 1 in the Cultute of the moſt tender exotics, is alſo of 
much utilivy on other occaſions in gardening, as raiſing fe- 
veral early P: roductions of- hardy * in 2 
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fruits, and plants of the open ground; which being ſown 
or planted in pots, &c. and placed in the hot - houſe; ſuch 
as forwarding any curious or deſirable flower plants and 
{mall lowering ſhrubs, to the moſt early bloom, and lame 
particular ſorts. of trees and plants to early fruiting, ſuch as 


grape vines in early ripe grapes in May and June, and 


ſtrawberries in March and April, &. likewiſe in occa- 
ſionally raiſing; earlieſt productions of ſome ſorts of kit- 
chen- garden plants, ſuch particularly as kidney or French 
beans, cucumbers, ſmall-ſallading, young green mint and 
tarragon, &c. in winter and early ſpring; alſo ſometimes 
in forwarding ſome ſorts for tranſplanting into the full 
ground on particular occaſions, ſuch as early bean and 
pea plants, when a ſevere winter has cut off the early crops 
in the full ground, and ſome being ſown thick in pots, 
& c. placed in the hot houſe, ralies them quickly to an inch 
or two in growth, then hardened by degrees to the open 
air, and tranſplanted into warm borders, or ſometimes peas 
al ſo into hot-beds, for forcing; and a hot-houſe is likewiſe 
nſeful on ſome occaſions to aſſiſt, by means of the bark- 
bed heat, in ſtriking cuttings and layers more expeditiouſly 
and effectually, in particular kinds of difficult or reluctant- 
rooting plants, both of any curious or ſcarce, ſorts of the 
full ground and of the green-houſe collection; the cut- 
tings, &c. being planted in pots and plunged in the bark- 
bed; or ſometimes in planting or tranſplanting rooted- 


plants into pots, of any curious ſmall, ſhrubs, &c. of ra- 


ther tardy growth, plunged in the bark-bed, runs them off 


more ſpeedily in freſh-rooting ; and alſo. occaſionally, pots 


of particular foreign or exotic ſeeds, being plunged in the 


bark-bed of the hot-houſe, are vegetated more quickly and. 


esxtain . Aenne Sf | 

The bark-bed is formed in the pit within the hot-honſe, 
and ſhould generally be made in October, in order to pro- 
duce a good heat throughout the winter; which, by being 
_ forked over to the bottom once in three months, and. a 
portion of-frefh.tan added in winter and ſpring, and about 
. Auguſt, wilt continue a proper heat for a twelvemonth ; 
and at the expiration of which time (in October aforeſaid) 
the old Park, being ſcreened or fifted from all the ſmall 


xhauſted earthy part, the larger, which does not paſs 
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6 General Obſervations 


_ gether, forms a new bed for another year to come. 


The proper” ſupplies of new bark or tan for the 
| hot-honfe are procured at the tan-yards, chooſing that 


is material to have that which is freſh, lately thrown out 
of the tan vats. It is ſold per buſnel, or at forty to a cart 
Toad, at five ſhillings, or ſixty to a load and a half in 


in which the principal places are chiefly in Southwark, 
ſuch as the Grange, Long-lane, Bermondſey, & c. where 
there are many very conſiderable tanneries, which ſupply 


and for ten or twenty miles round. 3 

As to the fire heat for hot-houſes, this is neceſſary prin- 
Cipally from October throughout the winter, till the end 
of April, or beginning, middle, or end of May, according 
as the ſeaſon proves more or leſs warm at that time; to be 
made every evening about ſun-ſet, or ſoon after; ſupport- 
ed moderately till nine or ten at night, ſufficient to warm 


— — 


the internal air till morning; when alſo in cold weather all 


— — — 


.always particularly careful never to make the fire too vio- 


— — — A 


ings and nights are ſettled in quite warm, the fires may be 
entirely diſcontinued. 5 


. * F 


peat, & c. as may be the moſt conveniently obtained; but 


— 


gular, ſteady, and durable fires for this purpoſe; and are at- 
tended or managed with more convenience and leſs trou- 


„ 4 ®+ 9 8 3 * £ - 
— l \ 


5 
through the ſcreen, retained, then the pit filled up with 
freſh tan, forking the remaining old and new fapply to- 


which is of the middling or ſomewhat larger ſize, in pre- 
ference to the ſmall, which fooher becomes earthy ; and it 


Proportion; eſpecially in the neighbourhood of London, 


vaſt quantities of bark in the vicinity of the metropolis, 


the flues properly, and diffuſe an eligible night heat to warm 


inter, & o, make moderate fires, and in ſevere froſts, and 
no ſun, continue to ſupport the fire-heat all day; being 


| lent, having generally, in winter efpecially, a thermometer 
ſuſpended in the middle of the hot-houſe (the back part to- 
watds the ſun, fo as to be affected only by the heat of the 
internal air) as a more ſure direction for the requiſite degree 
of fire heat. Likewiſe obſerve, according as the ſpring and 
warm ſeaſon approaches, towards April and May, to leſſen 
the degrees of the fire- heat gradually; and when the even- 


Se £- = -c Xx Ft fg mx 


The fuel for the fires may either be coal, coal-cinders, wood, 


ccals, or coal- cinders, are preferable for making the moſt re- 


©, p<" 


t 


On Hot-Houſe Plants. 757 
ple; however, in default of plenty of IR wood, ce. 
malt be ſubſtituted,  — 


Thus far concluding the general ae on the 
nature and culture of the foregoing tribe of hot-houſe 
plants, and general management of the hot-houſe, the read- 
er is referred to the directions in the ſeveral months, under 
the article HoT-Hovse, for the ener uhu ry 
in the different ſeaſons, 1 U 


And in addition to the n the following is a it or 
the various different ſorts of flowering plants and ſhrubs, 
eſculent vege: ables, and fruits, that may be forwarded to 
early perfection in hot-houſes and forcing houſes: 3 


Hyacinths, | Ixias, | 

Dwart-tulips, Pancratiums, 

Polyanthus- nareiſſus, Crocuſes, 354 
Jonquils, Digs ear 72 5 Hen 3 
Bulbous iriſes, | Amarylliſes, 2 
Frittillarias, _ Anemones,.. oy 4 
Perſian iris, Ragunculuſes, an 5 
Gladioles, | Tuberoſes, &c, _ 1 | 


The above are all af. the 1 and tuberous rote " 


kinds, and may for this occafion be planted in November, 
December, January, & c. in pots of light mould or fand;/or /'! 


light, dry, ſandy earth, one, two, three, or more roots in each; 
planting them ſhallow, or with the crown of the root juſt 
within the ſurface of the earth; and place them in x hot- 


houſe or forcing- houſe, upon ſhelves, & c. giving occaſidnal 


waterings; or ſome ſorts may be placed in root water- 
glaſſes; ſuch, particularly, as hyacinths, early dwarf — | | 
poly anthus- narciſſus, jonquils, bulbous: and tuberous iris, 
& c. and placed as above, they will all blow vouy ay" 


Th 


at an early ſeaſon. | wif FR 


And of the fibrous-rooted kinds, may have 1 1 5 


Pinks, Sweet ſcented peas, RF 
Carnations, „ <4: Searle pes 1215 

Sweet- williams, | Lupincs, 1 

Wall- flowers, Candy-tuſt, | 
Hydrangea, Ne Convolvulas minor. po 

Dwarf ſtocks, a Double balſaus, & e. 

| Ten-weeks' ſtocks, , 


5 


— 
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All of which may. be introduced i in pots, in December, 
January, and February, &c. and they will flower carly | in 
the ſpring. e 


—— —— f 


Allo, of ſmall flowering ſhrubs, may ted por of 
Rote = ; ES Evergreen Abus, 
ypericums, r Heaths, 2 
_  Honeyſuckles, : Double-bloſſom cheriy# 1p 
Perſian lilac, Dwarf almond, 
- By ringas, | . Rhododendron. 


And of eſculent vegetables, in feeds and plants, may in- 
troduce, for early Nest . &c. pots or ee, Ke. ww 


1211 


Kidney — | | Small-ſallading, 
- Cucumbers, : Mint, tanſey, tarragon, &c. tohave 
Strawberries, _ | young and green in winter, &e. 


Likewiſe, occaſionally, early a peas and beans, to raiſe quickly 
an inch or two in growth for. tranfplanting into hot-beds, forcipg- 
frames, and warm borders, &c. For the particufars, and proper 4 
ſons for introducing the above different claffes of flowers, thrubs, and 
eſculents, ſee Hot-houſe of n ol re November, 
and December. 815 9 


In. the whole, the pots, &c. both of flowers, Grobs, and eſeulents, in- 
troduced in the hot-houſe, may de placed therein upon melves, top of 
the flues, and bark-bed pit-wall, or ſome in any arches or nitches be- 
low, or where moſt convenient. Alſo, occaßonally, when any are re- 
quired as forward as poſſible, may, if room, be plunged in the bark- 
bed z and then-the different articles, or ſuch as may be required, being 
introduced in the hot houſe, as above, their principal culture is chiefly 
to ſupply them with proper waterings; and they, purtaking of the be- 
nefit of tlie internal heat, in common with the general reſtdentiary exo- 


ties of hat department, will, vegitate en and see R in an 


early an proper are F 


9 DEGL 


IND Es 


FARIOUS SORTS 07 PLANTS, TREES, 
SHRUBS, FLOW 


Of all the different ener IN = and 


GENERAL ARTICLES of GARDENING, in all | its different 


Branches, treated of in the foregoing ms Direc- 
tions in this Book. 


q A. 
Acacra, 108, 180, 557, 606. 


Aconite, Walfs bane. or Monk's hood, —See- Monk's- 
hood. 


Winter, 504, 553» 55 4 60. 
Acorns to low; 189, 245, 570. 


Adding freſh earth to plants in pots, 43, 105, 125, 130, | 


Ih 755 194, 231, 232, 233, 251, 252, 304, 322, 
323, 428, 459, 400, 474, 509, 513. 
—— to hot-beds.— See principally Cucumber and Me- 
lon Hot. beds, January, February, March, April, &c. 
to green-houſe and hot-houſe plants. See Green- 
houſe and Hot-houſe, February, March, April, May, 
June, July, & c. to October. 
freſh tan to bark- beds in hot-houſes, & c. 60, 127, 


196, 254, 327, 434» 435» 476, 510, 511, 54, (and 


occaſionally, 613, 614, if before omitted.) See Hot- 


houſe. 


Admitting freſh ai: to hot-beds, green-houſe, hot-houſe, &c. 
— See Hot-beds, Kitchen and Flower-gardens, Janua- 
ry, February, March, to May and June, &c.—Green- 
houſe, ibid ; and October, November, December. — 
and Hot-houſe every month in the year. 


END EX. 


Adonis Flower, 104, 1731 229, 310. . 
African Marigold. 172, 173, 227, 226, 308, 319, 356, 
470, 601 b 

Affen Heaths, 250, 635. 

African Sage, 424. 

Alaternus, 108, 180, 240, 247, £58, x ip 

Alder Tree, 53, 561, 636. 

Alkekengi, or Winter — (annual), 227, 229. 

Almond Free, 48, 50, 98, 180, 557. 

Dwarf, 48, 50, 180, 557. 588. 

nt 59, 125, 130, 251, 3225 473. 

Alyſſon, White, 22909. 

All-ſpice Tree, 130. 

Althæa- frutex, 49, 170 24h 557, re bak. 

Amaranthus, Globe, 102, 171, 224, 227, 305, 306, &c. 

a — Tricolor, 102, 171, 224, 226, 305, 306, &c. 

—— Tree and Furple, 172, 173, 227, 308, 359, 

Amaryilin or Lilly Daffodil, 470. — 

American Aloe, 322. 

Amomum Plinii, or Winter- Cherry (hrubby). 19 5 2 50, 
321. 

Anemone and an planting, culture, &c. 465-47, 
roc 110, 175, 176, 229, 230, 360, . 499, 584. 
——— planting and protecting i in beds, borders, &c. 

E 45, 196, 175, 1 229, 230, 497» 554, 604, 609, 


— general order of planting, 45, 497, 5545 bog. 
taking up after flowering, 360. 
ſowing ſeed of, 406, 497. 
Angelica, 86, 211, 345, 447. | 
Annual Flowers, conſiſting of tender, leſs madur. 700 
= hardy annuals, 102, 103, 104, 170, 171, 172, 173, 
2224, 225, 226 to 230, & c. 305, 306, 307, 308, 309g, 
310, 350, 357, &c.—For general particulars of the 
Culture of each claſs, ſee following iptimations. 
tender annuals, ſow, 102, 171, 223, & c. 305, 306. 
— paricking out young tender annuals 1 in hot-beds, 
171, 224,225, 308. 4 004 
———— tranſ,larting' them of larger growth into a new 
hot-bed,'224, 225, 226, 305, 306, &. 
— final tranſplanting and general culture,” 309, 306, 


3356, 557) 400. 


8 . 


INDEX. 


Annual Flowers tender, removing into the full air, 3575406. 


— drawing particular ſorts to a tall growth, 226, 306, 
307, 357, 406. 

a drawing frame and glaſs-caſe for drawing them 

to a tall growth, 226, 306, 307, 357, 406. Lf 

—— —— leſs-tender annuals, ſowing, 172, 173, 227, 228, 
308, 309, 310. 

—— pricking-out, tranſplanting, and ſowing leſs-tender 
annuals, 227, 228, 308, 309, 310, 356, 407. 

— final tranſplanting them into pots, __ borders, 

&c. 308, 309, 350, 407. 

hardy annuals, ſowing and culture, 104, I'73, 174, 
229, 310, 357, moſtly to remain where ſowed, Re 

ſome occaſionally thinned, and ſome tranſplanted. 

thin hardy annuals, 357, &c. 

— general culture of the different claſſes of — 
as above, in watering, ſupporting particular ſorts with 
ſticks, trimming and regulating diſorderly growths, 
and other requiſites,—See the foregatng-references/of 
each claſs, and the Flower garden Works prineipatly 
of March, April, May, June to September, &c. 

— blowing annuals early in a hot-houſe, &c. both of 
ſome tender and hardy Kinds, 04, 13, &. 

—— gather ripe ſeeds of annuals in general, 470, &c. 

—  li{t of the different ſorts of annuals. See the Ge- 
neral Catalogue. | 

Antirrhinum, or Snap-dragon and Foad's- flax, 1315 551. 

Apple - trees and Pears, 24, 25, 26, 92, 93,98, 105,217,219, 


291, 349, 405, 416, 493, 831, 537, 538, 5399 5945 
595, 599, 626. 

planting them in De eſpaliers, Kc. 30. 

40, 955 and 165, 107, 217, 5375 538, 539, 594» 595» 

599, © 


(Ih  — 


n pruning in eſpaliers, wall-trees, and 
ſtandards,—See following references. 
——— winter pruning in eſpaliers and wall trees, 28. 
26, 925 165, 167, 219, 537 591, 592, 626. . 
ſummer pruning in eſpaliers, &. 291, 292, 
349, 350» 403, KK. 


93, 974.98, 165, 539, 595, Gco, 627, 629 


— general * ſtandards, 49, 93! 0 55 boo, £25. 


2 and pruning ſtandard apples, 39, 40. 
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/ INDEX, | - 


Apple-trees and Pears, young trees of apples, pears, &c. 
proper pruning and training, 25, 27, 167, 292, 892. 
order or mode of bearing in apple aud pear-trees, 
25, 26, 27, 9, 92, &c. - See alſo eee. them 
in elpaliers, & el as above. 
method of propagation moſtly by grafting, &e. 
cee Grafting and Budding. 
gather . fruit ofapplesfor keeping in winter, 
1 86 493 $4t<2 7 
ſiſt of the principal varieties of anple-trees moſt 
i. defirable for engl. neee the General 
:2 +: Catalogue. . £4 | 
Apple, Love. —See ie | 
Apple, Pine.—See Pine-apple, and ECP — 
RN tree, 30, 31, 32, 33, 40, 41, 91, 98, 163, 165, $19; 
21, 280, 290, 348, 349, 40a, 403, 405, 415) 495⁵ 53 
35, 595, $99, 590, 626. | 


planting — pruning, ibid. | - 

—— general planting, 39, 40, 97, 98, 165, 217, 494. 
537, $38, 590, 591, 629 

general winter-pruning and nailing in wall- 
3 589, 590 


ſammer pruning, and emen 288, 289, 345 

402, 403, 445, 492 

young trees, the proper pruning and e 

27, 165, 166, 187, 292, 35%, $90 q > 

propagating, generally by inoculation 3. 

101 Budding and Inoculating-. 

order of bearing, principally Ehe young ſhoots 

and cafual ſmall ſpurs, 30, 31, 91, 533, 5353-589 

590.— See General Winter- pruning. 

A the early bloſſom and young fruit defend from 
froſt, 164, 221. 
— Young fruit thin, when ſet too abundant, 222, 

292, 349. 

— — foreing by hot-walls, forcing-houſes, cc. to 
early fruiting, 41, 100, 170, 645. — 

— lt of the different varieties of ths: trees moſt 
proper for general culture, See General Catalogue. 

Arni. Work to be done iu the different 1 * | 
nt, 198 1 to 25% 0 . oY 


— 


— —— 


OO. 


Arbor-Judæ, 179. 

Arbor- Vitæ, 66, 56, 108, 180, 188, 4 00 ages 

ATT or Strawberry-tree, 55, 56, 108, 180, 189, 240, 
247, 374, 658, 559, 560, 635. 

ſowing to raiſe young plants, 189, 247. © 

Aromatic plants, conſiſting of pot, tweet, and edited 

herbs, 86, 153, 154, 155, 156, 211, 1 283, 284, 

345, 340, 400, 401, 449, 450, 523. 

ſowing various ſorts, 86, 153, 154 1555 156, 

211, 212, 283, 284, 345. 

——— — planting and propagating by ligs, cuttings, off. 
ſets, & c. principally, 1 154, 1559 Sy ay 28 b 3455 
400, 451, 525. | 


—— 


— gather for dry ing, diſtilling, xc. * 45 40 I „ 


449, 450+ 
order of ſowing and planting and culture of the 
beds, &c. of aromatic and pot-herbs, 86, 1 5+ 4575 


I I 


LE 
Artichokes, general culture, 23, 149) 206, 399, 4459 582, 
622, 


* 


planting, 149, 206. 
— —— ſpring-drefling, ibid. 
— — winter-drefling, 23, (but principally — 20 
management of the plants in fruit, 399, 445. 
A ſerufalem, planting and general culture, _ 
Aſh Tree, 180, 561. 
Aſparagus, 11, 71 to 75, 144 to 148, 206, 271, 343. 444s 
52 5, 526, 587, 587, 622. 
ſowing to raiſe ppi os young Plants 4 for 
planting, 148, 206. 5 
— — planting, 145, 146, 206. 
Spring, dretling the beds, 144, 1 1 
— — Winter, drefling the beds, 52 5, 226, 58 1. 
— manuring the beds, and method, 525, 526. 
— = gathering or cutting the produce; ome, 
106 ; but plentifully, 271, 243. 


— — — 


— > 


— method of gathering or cutting the ſhoots, 22. 


—— terminate cutting for the ſeaſon, 343. 
———— forcing to early produce m hot-beds, 11 7, 
72 to 75, 148, 520, 587, 622. 
gathering in hot-beds, br en alſo o Noreats 
ber and December. 
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| INDEX, 
Aſter Perennial, 105, 179; 234; 582. 


= China, or "Annual, 172, 173. 227, 228, 308, 30. 


Shrubby, 321. 
AvovsT. We 


partments, 435 to 483. 
Autumnal-flowering 1 remove or tranſplant, 303, 


59, 301, 470 
h \ Narciflus, ibid. 


Crocus, ibid, | 
Airiculas, in general, 43, 106, 174, 177, 178, 230, 2.37, 


w 238, 311, 371, 411, 459, 499, 44% 53, 549, 551, 


bs 88, 8 32. 
eee in e Fg, 178, 233, 311, 4¹1, 
459, 460, 503, 549, 551, © 
W dreſs the plants 1 in pots, 43, 105, 174, 237, 41 , 
49 
—.— freſli earthing in pots, 105, 174, 237, 311, 371, 


ſhifting wholly into freſh earth, 460, 498. 

care of plants in pots when advancing in 
tower-bud, and flowering, 105, 174, 236, 237. 

—— care of, after flowering, and during the ſum- 
mer, & c. 311, 371, 411, 498. "us 

—— general care, 43, 105, 174, 236, 237, 238, 311, 
411, 460, 461, 478, To 549, 604, 032 

particular care of the choice res in pots in 
* and early ſpring, 43, 105, 174% 549 59 

— ſowing ſeed of, 105, 177, 237, 239, 461, 499. 


by - 461. elbe 
—— care of young ſeedlings of the choicer kinds, 


238, 311, 411, 499. 
 — propagating Auricula plants by flips or off. ſets, 


2322311, 411, 459, 461, 499» 393» 5539 e di- 
rections, 237). ä 


ſaving Auricula ſeed, 23 5, &c. 8 
es, 295 18 ; 


Mi: 


Bachelors 8 105, 2 233, Pina 557, 525 602. 
Balm, 154, 217, 3453 346, 400, 450. 


ork to be done i in the different garden = | 


pricking out tand tranſplanting ſeedlings of, 411. 


_  INDUL: 
Balm, Queen's, 104. 


— Moldavian, 229. 

Balm of Gilead, raiſing by ſeed, cuttings, and i its culture, 2 mo 

Balſam, or Balſamine, ſowing, Ke, 10%. 13k 3,73 
224, 226, 227, 228, 305, 300, 308, 310, 350, 357, 
406. — 886 Annual Flowers for its general culture, 
alſo Liſt of Annuals and General Catalogue. 

Baſil, 153, 172, 212, 227, 340. 


Pay ire, planting, ſowing, &C. 180, 189, 240, 247 3745 


Bark- beds.—See Hot-houſe every month in the year; alſo 


Forcing-houſes, Hot. walls, and Hot · beds of tanner's- 
bark; &c. | 


Beans, 12, 21, 23, 84, 150, 213, 280, 343) 401, $13, at 
85 619, 620. | 


516, 577, 619; theſe four latter to plant in autumn 
and winter, for earlieſt crops the enſuing year). 


ſowing thick in a bed or pots, &c. for tranſplant- 

ing for early crops, 514, 57*, 577, 620. 

hoeing and drawing earth to the young plants, 

23, 85, 151, 214, 280, &c. 

topping the plants when in bloſſom, 280, 344, &c. 

the different ſorts for planting.— See Kitchen. -gar- 
den Liſt, General Catalogue. 

Kidney, or French Beans.—See Kidney Beans. 

Bearing branches and ſhoots, fruit-ſpurs and fruit-bloſſom- 
buds in Fruit Trees, 24, 2'5, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 3a, 33, 34, 

35,39, 71, 92, 93, 94, &c. 167, 162, 290, 291, 296, 297, 

349, 350, 351, 353, 403, 9 & c. 533, 634, 535, $305" 
540, 547» 548, 587, 588, 589, 590, 592, 5944 596, 
&c,—HSee alſo the general pruning in wall and eſpalier 
Fruit-trees, January, February, March, April &c. to 
October, November, and December; | 

Beech Tree, 53, 109, 180, 561. 

Maſt to ſow, 572. 

Bee Larkſpur, 177, 178. 


Beets, "ih white, and green, ſow, 83, 148, 2055 339, 340, | 


Red, thin fully and clear from weeds, 339, & c. 
— dig up the roots for preſerving i in winter, 584. 
— White and green Beet, thin and clear from w eels, 340. 


planting, 21, $4, I 59, 213, 280, 343, 401, (513, 


planting for late crops in autumn, 214, 280, 343. 


- 


INDEX. 


Beet, Mangel- Wurzel. — See Mangel-Warzel, 


Begin. Fire-heat in 1 D _ 0 
— Budding, 353 372. by HEINE EEE 


— Grafting, 100, or 116. sn 5 3 ee e 
mort ſummer pruning vines dhdwther all irees and eſ. 


- Pakers, 220, 289, 291 296, 297.—See alſo ſummer 


pruning the different ſorts of wall-trees in fruit- -gar> 


dens, May, June, July, &c. 
Belladonna Lily, 2 58, 361. 


Belvidere; or Summer Cy epveſhs 229. 


Bell-flower.—See Campanole. 


— Canterbury,—See Canterbury Belts, 
— Peach-leaved, 233. 


Bell and. Hand Glaſſes, their principal uſes, 17, 78, 134, 


7359 201, 208, 204, 277, 329, 333, 397, 81), 584, 
16 


— == for: Cauliflowers, Lettuces, n 78, 13%, 
208, 277, 519, 584, 616. 


— - | 


4364, 329, 333,397. 
— for various other occaſions, as ſowing ſeeds 
of tender plants, ſtriking of cuttings, pipings, &c. 
see Kitchen Garden, Flower Garden, Nurſery, 
ſpring and ſummer months, alſo the Green-houſe and 
Hot-houſe, ibid. 6 


Berberry Tree, 549, 598. 


Berries of trees and firubs for ſowing, 85, 1 13, , 198, 869 


2. 


| Bienwial and Prreaniet Flow ers of the bios: rooted kind, 


48, 105, 178, 2385 314,315, 302, 4e Abe] 467, 499, 
Ns Ts" 602. 


T plant and tranſplant, IO5, 178, 232, 5145 362, 


| 410, 467, 499, 551, 602. 


— 


— —— ſowi ing ſeed of, 195, 234; 316. 


— prick out or tranſplant ſeedling plants of, 2 4s 


362 410, 411, 46% 496, 56 1. 
| ; — the different forts: —See Lift of, i in 2 Genet al Ca- 
. Wlague. | ? 


Bignonia, or Trumpet Flower, 6 606. 
Birch Tree, 180, 56. 


ee 8 or Noce 6 ge” 


for Cucumbers and Meloris,” 134, 201, 207, 


B 
B 
E 
I 


— 


INDEX. 


Bladder Sena, 49, go, 108, 180, 241, 557, 66. 
Blights and inſects on wall. trees, &c. exterminate, 218) 
| 219, 293, 294, 295, 355, 404, 457. 

Blite, or Strawberry-Spinach, 22 

Bloſſom, or F ruit-Buds of Wall-trees; Eſpaliers, Wea "PR 2 8 


26, 27, 28, &c. 30, 31, 33, 34, 91, 93, 164, . &C. 
| 535» 534,53 J 836, 592, 593, 89. 
Bloſſom, early in Wall- trees, protect, 164, 2217. 
Blowing Roſes, and other flowers, early in a Hot-houſe, 
Forcing-houſe, and Forcing-trame, &c. 47. 48, 93, 
104, 110, 131, 197, 250, 644. 
— Bulbous · rooted Flowers, ibid. 


——ů— 


— 


Buibous Roots, in a dwelliug room, in root-water- 

glaſſes, pots, en Kc. of earth or ſand, 47, 603, 
C4 

Borse, 86, 164 211, 283, 345. | 

Borders, &c. in general, dig, dreſs, clean, improve, &c. 52, 
099, 107, 169, 178, 179, 182, 183, 244, 316, 369, 370, 
356,537 591, 628. 

— — of fruit-trees, prepare, improve, keep in proper 

order, &c, 29, 40, 99, 169, 293, 456, 537, 501, 628. 
of the pleaſure-ground, flower garden, &C. dig, 

dreſs, keep in proper ordety &C. 49, 52, 107, 178, 179, 
244; 310, 370, 474, 409, 592, $50, $50, _ 605, 
+ 

n + LOW, 142, 207, 208, al t4-: 51] 13 

pr ick out young ſeedling plants of, 279, dara 


final tranſplanting them, 2797 3 342, Juuez July, | 
and Auguſt, &c.— See 279. 


Box- tree. See Liſt of Ever- greens, General Catalogue. 

| dwarf ſhrubby, generally for edgings, 52, 109, 
110, 182, 143, 316, &c.— See Box Edgings, follow ing 
article. 


Box- Edgings, &c. 92, 109, 110, 182, 243, 370, 413, 468, 
| 88, 505, $6b, 698.35 


j-lanting for Edgings,. 52, 109, 110% 192, 243, 
. $09, 5055 609. 
cupping, 242, zut, 370, 413, 468, 500, 565. 
Boxes and Pots of Seedling, Flowers, Trees, and Shrubs, in 
the open air, care of, 48, 49, 54, 55, 56, 105, 106, 
190, 238, 246, 311, 318, 374, 375, 411 460, 477, 
ee 504, 605, 011,033, 638. 


IN DEX. 


Bramble, oe flowered, 50, 180, $57. 1 

Briar, Sweet, 

Bring out Grkch- bouſe Plants for the ſummer ſeaſon, 321, 
376, &c. 

| Broccoli, fow and plant, culture, &c. 136, 209, 278, 341, 

2 386, 437, 486. 

lowing, 136, 209, 2279, 241, (386, Tor a late 

crop.) | 
prick ont and train young bunte of, 209, 

341, &c. | 

- final planting, 386, 437, 486. 

— — mark ſome beſt full heads for ſeed, 492 Kc. 

Broom, Spaniſh, 108. 

Browallia, 102. 

Budded and grafted young Fruit trees, their management, 


165, 167, 187, 247, 248, 299, 320, 352, 373, 418, 
419, 420, 457, 472, &c. 
—— = new-budded young Fruit. trees, ibid. —See alſo 


418, 419, 420, 457, 472.—Likewiſe ſee Fruit-trees, 
- and the articles, N ex-grafted and Pufided ahh, (In- 
dex, &c.) 

Budding, or e $53, 354, 405, 415, 472. 

general, directions for performing the operation, 
415, 410, 417. 

— — apricots, peaches, nectarines, pears, plums, 
cherries, &c. ibid. —Sce alſo the Fruit-garden and 
„Nurſery for June, July, and Auguſt. 

oranges, lemons, Citrons, &c.— —See Oranges, &c. 

alſo Green: houſe of July and Avg. 429, 9,430, 474. 
various other trees and ſhrubs, by, budding, 

373. 421.— See Pleaſure- ground and Nurſery, June, 

July, and Auguſt. 

— directions in performing the whole, in all ſorts 

bol trees and ſhrubs.—See 415, &c. as above. 

the proper trees and ſtocks for budding, 405, 
415, 416, &c. 

Bud-ſhoots of. the year, in wall-trees, any improper early 

© © advancing, diſplace, 221, &c. | | | 
Bugloſs, 86, 154, 211. 
Bulbing keeping Onions in full grow th, take up, 394, (vu 
_ principally, 449). 
Bulbous Iris, 47, 303, 359, . 467, 65g, 603. 
ſowing ſeeds of, and n of the * 464. 


— 


42 


INDEX. 


Palins rected flowers, 44, 45, 46; 47, 106, 110, 175, 
176, 230, 234, 299, 300, 301, 30a, 303, 304, 311, 


13, 358, 359, 360, 301, 41 f, 464. 4 66, 553» 554, 
692, 603, 644. 


— planting various forts of bulbous and tube. 

rous roots, 45, 46, 47, 176, 234» 303, 358, 359, 360, 
361, $53, 554, $55, 092, 603, 644. 

————— planting all ſorts, 55 3, 554, 565, 602, 663. 

— general method, 5 53, 554, 555. 


— — tranſplanting bulbs, 303, 358, 359, 361, 412g 
| 460. 


care of choice kinds in beds, in winter, ſpring, 
dec. 176, 230, 299, 300, &c. 632.—See Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Anemones, and Ranunculuſes. | 
care of choice kinds advancing in flower, 2 30, 
299, 300. 
. bulbous flowers moſt generally done flowering, 
care of, 300, 301, 302, 358, 359, 411, 412, 466. 
taking up bulbous roots when done flower- 


ing, zoo, 3ol, 302, 303, 304, 358, 359, 411, 412, 
466, &c. 


— — reaſon for taking up and tranſplantiog bul- 
bous roots after flowering, 303, 304. 

— — remove or tranſplant, and plant, 303, 353, 3595 
360, 361, 466, 553, 602, 603. 

-—— — ſowing ſeeds of, 464, 465, 500. 

— care of young ſeccling bulbous and tuberous 
flowers, 48; 311, 464, 465, 500. 

bulbs, planting, in water-glaſſes, pots, — 

Kc. to flower early in a dwelling-houſe, or earlier 1 in 
hot-houſe, &c. 47, 48, 603, 614, Ec. 

— blowing bulbous and tuberous-rogted flowers, 
in hot-houſe, in winter and early ſpring, 47. 48, 63, 
110, 131, 503, 644, &c. 

autumnal-flowering bulbs, different ſorts, their 

| culture, 303, 359, 360, 301, 470. 


—— — 


—— ͤ —GWD2—ä— 


— for Liſt of the different torts of bulbous. rooted 
flowers, ſee the General Catalogue. 


Burnet, 86, 154, 211, 212, 283, 345. 
Buzaglo ſtove, to place in a green-houſe f in winter, 639. 
2 L 


INDEX. 
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Cabbage, 3 eng and e 18, 79, 80, 7134 
137, 806, 205, 7 34+ 385, 386, 436, 437, 459, 
486, 467, 921, 581. 

— planting and proper ſorts, 18, 79, 136, 137, 207, 
276, 344. 385, 386, 386, 450, 486, 487, 521, 581. 
36 planting jor autumn and winter, 276, 344, 395, 

BY. 50. | 

„Planta for early crops enſuing ſpring and 
bommer, ©21, 581. 

al: - fowing general crops, and proper ſorts, 79, 80, 

e 304, 436, 437, 450. 

— ſowing in autumn to ſtand the winter for early 
and main crops the enſuing year, 436, 437, 450. 
—pricking out and tranſplanting the young ſeed- 

ling plants of different crops, 207, 276, 344, 386, 
85 3945 459, 486, 487, 521, 581. 
— ſowing red cabbage, 80, 137, 437. 
TITER planting and pricking out, 79, 1 is; 1 37, 276, 
344, 385, 486. 
'——— ſowing cabbage-coleworts, 2775 344, 393, 437. 
e220 0. 8 
Hy tranſplanting ſaid coleworts, 394, 4 50, 487, 5215 
1 0 
— : general culture of cabbages, in hoting, earth- 
ing, &c.—Sce that work in Kitchen- e 12 5 of 
© the ſummer months. | 
lant old cabbages for ſeed, IP, 79, 86 
cus, ot 01 4 felon ad Torch. thiſtle, Kc. 130, 32. ſs 
Campanula, or Bell- flower, 105, 177, 178, 55 314, 410, 
Deg 83. t 55 . 
| Campion, Note es Note- Campion. | ; 
Canada Leonurus, 504, 552. f 
Candle— berry Myrtle, 180. | 
Candy-tuft, 104, 131, 173, 229, 310. 8 


— tree, 321. | 

Canterbury Bells, 105, 177,178, 233, 314, 315, be, 410, 
| 501 602, — 4 

Cape Jaſmine, 427. ; 


Ku Gi 187, 172, 212, 227, 228, 270. 
— — plant out, "A 308, 346, 356. 


— 


INDEX. 


Capſicum, cultivate for my 1575 212, 270. 
Caraway, 211. 


Cardinal-flower, crimſon, 2 233. * | 

Cardoons, 159, 210, 287, 347, 399, 449, 488, 327 . 
N thin or prick out young, 287. 

— final planting, 347, 399. 


— landing up, for blanching, 449, 488, £2 7, m r, 618. 
Cardwiis Benedictus, 86, 211, 345, 400, 441. 


Care of the various young, tender, choice. or particular 
plants, in flowers, trees, ſhrubs, &c. and giving neceſ- 
ſary culture in the different garden departments in 
proper ſeaſon, according to the general directions, viz. 

of tender or young See 2dling- flowers, curious young 

trees, ſhrubs, & c. in the open ground, in beds, pots, 

&c. in the full alt; 48, 544 58,4755 159, 190, 238, 

246, 311, 318, 375, 471, 506, 507, 504, 605, 6:1, 

033, 037, 038- 


— of choice Flower-plants in general, curious ever- 


greens, and other choice young trees and ſhrubs, in 
beds, pots, &. in the full air, 43, 48, 49s, $4 [IR 
230, 231, 232, 230, 238, 246, 311, 361, 302, 363, 
371, 497, 411, 459, 460, 461, 497, 498 499, 550, 507, 
549, 550, 604, £07, 009, 032, 035, 637, 638. 


—— of Perennials and Biennials in pots, in the full air, 


155 44, 48, 49, 195, 186, 174, 175231, 237, 371, 
458, 007, 635 · 
61 Seeds beds, &c. of various flowers, 48, 238, 311, 
3147 411, 401, 467, 509, 564, 605, 633. 
—— of beds of choice, Hyacinths, Tulips, Anemones, and 
Ranunculuſes, and other curious bulbous and tube- 
rous- rooted flowers in beds, & c. 44, 45, 106, 176, 230, 
231, 299. 300, 609, 631, 632. 
of Auriculas and Carnations 1 in pots. See each af 
theſe articles ſeparately. 
— of tender Annan in hot-beds, Ne. 880 Pleaſure- 
ground, February, March, April, May, &c. 
of Hot beds, of Cucumbers, Melons, and other eſeu- 
| Tents, particular care. See Hot-beds in Kitchen-gar- 
den, January, February, March, April, May, &c. 
of the various Kitchen-garden crops in general, par- 
ticular attention to give the neceſſary culture in pro- 
per ſeaſon, as directed in each month,—See Kitchen 
garden every month in the year, 
3 


INDEX. 


Care alſo particularly of Wall-trees and Eſpaliers, to 

give the requiſite pruning and nailing, &c. as directed 
5 every month. — See Fruit- garden, accordingly, 

— likewiſe of the Pleaſure- ground, ſirubberies, &. 
. peculiar care is requilite i in the general culture, con- 
for mable to the directions of every er ,—See Plea- 

ſure-ground of each month. 

— of the Nurſery, alſo particular care, in SF peculiar 
order of, culture in that department, and to give par- 
ticular attention in the more curious or tender young. 
trees, flowering-ſhrubs, ever-greens, &c. agreeable to 
the directions of every month, See Nurſery ac- 
cordingly. | 

—— of new-planted trees and ſhrubs.—Sce New- Planted 
Trees: 


particular care in the peculiar modeof culture of each 
of theſe departments is moſt requiſitely neceſſary, as 
directed for every month in the year,—See Green- 
houſe and Hot-hovſe of every month. 

Carnations, 44, 105, 106, 110, 131, 174, 175, 177, 178, 
23, 232, 394, 315, 362, 363 3765 9 4.99; 410, 
462, 463, 467, 498, 499, 550, 551, 602, 632. 
——— planting ii pots, borders, &c. $$ 17%, 1775, 178, 

232, 233. 364, 409, 420, 467, 602. 
culture and care of in pots, 44, 105 106, 175 
2375 304, 497, 499, 550, 632, 635. 
freſh ARS in pots, 174, 175, 231, 304» &c. 
care of choice forts when advancing in flower- 
atk, and when in flower, 304, 363, 407; 408. 
— of tage for pringipal 8 in yours when flower- 
” JUS, 4008. © 
———- ſowing carnation ſeed, 1755 177 231, 31 $—See 
 alfo ſowing perennials, &c. 
pricking- -out and tranſplanting ſeed!i lings of, K. 
362, 410, 467, 4 99. err, Ke. 
— propagating them by layers and pipings, 365, 367, 
409, 40 „463. 


I 


” 


„ tranſplant roo:ed lay ers of the year, 409, 462, 463, : 


498. 

| — tranſplanting” advanced layers and ſeedlings of 

laſt year, into pots, beds, borders, &c. and culture, 
105, 106, 175, 232, &. 


and of the Greenchouſe, and Hot- houſe; Sc. very 


> 


INDEX. 


Carnations, removing principal ſorts in pots to ſhelter in 

for the winter, 550, 632, 035 7 alſo January, &c. 

forcing to early flowering, 47, 03, 110, 131, 644. 

Carrots, fowing and other culture, 14, 82, 143, 210, 274, 
339, 389, 439,529, $94, 618. 

—— —— but the principal ſowings for the main Crops, da, 
142, 143, and occaſionally 219. 

—— ſowing for a late ſummer and autumn crop of 
young carrots, 274, 389, 439. 

culture of the general Crops, 274, 339. | 

— digging up the full. grown Carrots to preſerve i in 
ſand 2 winter, 529, 584. 

raiſing early in Oe beds, 14, &c. 

Cathne, 240. 


Catalpa, 180. . 
Catchfly, plant, propagate, &c. 104, 174, 177. 178, 232» 


234» 314» 559, 593+ 551, 552. 
—— Lobel's, 104, 173, 229. 


_ CaTaLovs Liſts of the different ſorts of plants, trees, 


ſhrubs, flowers, &c. 647. 
Caterpillar plant, 173, 229. 


Cauliflowers, 17, 78, 135, 208, 277, 278, 337, 338, 440, 


448, 485, 518, 519, 520, &c. 583, 584, 616 

ſowing in autumn for early and main crops 
next year, 440, 44!, 442; principally in Auguſt, to 
ſtand the winter in young growth, and attain waturi- 

Py, enſuing ſummer, for the early aad principal crops, 
aforeſaid, in May, June, July, Auguſt. 

pricking out the young plants of ſaid crops, 

44, 442, & c. 484, 485, 584; to ſtand the winter, 


2 


ſome under hand-glaſſes, others ia frames, &c. care in 


winter, &C. 583, 2 175 78, 135; in. ſummer, 2772 
338, 388, &c. 


glaſſes, awnings, borders, &c. 516. 

———- final planting ſome of ſaid early and main crops, 
under hand-glaſies, 518, 519, 520, 584, moſtly to 
remain for full growth. Care in winter, &c. 583, 5:6; 
ſee alſo 17, 78, 138. In ſummer, 277, 338, 388, &c. 


— — tranſplanting others of ſaid crop from the win 


tering frames; & c. into the open ground in ſpring, 
78,135, (208, Gaal). culture, 27 % thaw 388, & c. 
2 L3: 


» 
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care of winter ſtanding- plants in frames, hand- 
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Cauliffowers; ſowing in ſpring for ſucceſſion or - malt! 
_ crops ſame year, 78, 136, 278, 

——— ——pricking-out, tranſplanting, and culturing the 
U. ſowed plants, 135, 208, 277, 338, 398, &c. 

— — ſowing the Michaelmas and winter crops, 278; 

| to attain full growth for uſe, October, N ovember, De- 

2: - _ cember. ; 

= pricking-out and final tranſplanting ſaid Mi- 

chaelmas crop, 3375 388 ; (culture in advanced growth 

483). 

— — early immer crops ſhowing flower, general 
care of, 277, 338, 388. 

— — to ſave cauliflower ſeed, 338, (particular care 
of when ripening, 491). 

Cedar Trees, 55, 108, 180, 188, 240, 247, 374, 588, 551. 

| of Lebanon, 55, 105, 180, 188, 240, &c 

Virginia Cedars, 188. | 

Celery, = oh 80, 151, 152, $9 280, 3342 390, 487, * 

0 7 

— Tools ins, 80, 151, 152,210, 286, &c. 

pricking-out early young plants of, 209, 2866. 

tranſplanting into trenches for blanching, 334 

39ů55 444, (487, for late crops, winter and ſpring). 

general method, ibid. 1 

earthing up to blanch, (19, 80, 81, the winter i 

ſtanding plants), but the general ſummer, autumn, and 

Principal winter crops, 335, 3905 445,487, (579, Gao, 

now fully landing up all the advanced main Abr - 

and, 620, protecting from froſt), | 


Celeriac: or turnep- -rooted Celery, bowlen planting, and 
culture, Fa. 


Cereuſes, 130, 251, 382, „. by | 
_ Chamomile, planting and culture, 105, 178, 21 1, 401, 
503, 553 
double-flowered, 105, 148, 505, 831, 553. 
—— — gathering the flowers for drying, 346, 401. _ 
r ah and Plum, 26, 27, 28, 40, 41, 92, 98, 165, 219, 
N ah 292, 349, 355, 403, 405, 416, 837, 891, 
393,26. 
— planting, 40, 9, 98, 165, 494, 537,539,591, 629. 
inter prune and nail in wall- trees and ef paliers, 
0 26,974 28, 29, 92z 165, 167,219, 537» * 626. 


Cherry · tree and Plum, ſummer prune; and nail in wall 
trees, &C. 2 291, 292, 349, Kc. 

- pruning in ſtandards, 40, 93, 95» 539, 623. 
young trees of pruning, : ane - Lenny or AN 153 
16% 18½ 292, 299, 50a. — 
e io Cherry, its . 4 of bearing, and-order 

i 


runing, 27, 351, 403, 592» TT. an 
—— bropagating cherry t trees. See | Budding and 
Grafting. 


forcing to early fruit, 41, 100, 645. | 

tones of the fruit to ſow for ſtocks. for fk 

and grafting upon, 55, 1137472, 50% 67 ke 956 

- protecting the ripe fruit from birds —_ 3557 494+ 

—— ——- Cherry Cornvelian, 108, 557. 

- Cherry double-bloſſom,. 48, 108, 180, 5855 606. 

— ä C nerry forcing-houſe, 1, 109, 645. | 

Cherry, winter.—See Winer Gherry, Alkekeng), 
aud Amomum Plin ii | 

Chervil, 86, 153, 211, 282, 491. J (G3 

Cheſnut- tree, common or ' Spanich, 99, 180, 359. — 

— tDÞrſe, 180, 5 7. 5 

Scarlet Horſe, 557. _ ; — 

China Arbor-Vitæ, 50, 56, 108, 180, 188, 240, png 

China Aſter, 172, 227, 228, 308, 310, 356, e | 

Clina-pink.—See India- pink. 

Chineſe Holly hock, 172, 305, 356. 

Chives.or Cives, 156, 205, 212. 

Chriſtmas-roſe, 503, 55 2: El. v1 
e 48, 172, 173, TY 227, 238, 368, 319, 
355% 410, Sie 12 

— cuttings of double, 43, 174. 

Cinquefoll ſhrub, 49, 557. | 

rn 56. 108, 180, 240; 247, 250, 321, 424 $57: n 

$6. 

Citron _— 59, 120 % 50, 321, 323+ h 

Clary, 86, 154, 2114 345. 

Clean and dreſs beds, borders, ſhpubberies, Ko flowers, 
Kc. 99, 107, 144, 169, 178, 179, 182, 594, 06, 223, 
243, 244, 246, 248, 253, 274, 287, 288. 293, 316, 
369, 370, 401, 414, 450, 409, 502, Gol, Ke 

——- compartments of ground, beds, borders, walks, 
lawns, Ke. in general, from weeds, and litter, &c. 


SHY 


þ 


IN DE x. 


ho 178, 179, 182, 183, 190, 215, 242, 244, 246, 

248, 2 wh 293, 298, 310, 320, 309, 370% 4005144, 

451, 450, 40g, 502, 550, 601 

Clean the kitchen-garden from weeds and mie litter, 

&c. 215, 274, 275, 276, 280, 287, 401, 4925 445, 
451, $21, $22, $23, 524, 526584, 582, 622. 

— -truit:tree borders, 99, 169, 293, 4505 Ko. see 

Horcders and fruit-trees. | 

— pleaſure-glound, ſhrubbery,, Kc. 107, 1 178, 7505 18, 
183, 242, 244, 316, 414, 802, 5 50, 601. 

nurſery cleaning and regulating, 53, 111, 190, 107, 

1 0 248, 218, 325 575² 42 775 5075 8085 8 
37 | 

 ——green-houſe and hot-houſe plants, 505 61, 12 5, 129, 
109, 192, 192, 193, 194, 457 — 3225 37%, — 

573, &. 

Cleft-grafting, 120.—See Grafting. 

SP hedges, 372, 413, 468, 501, 565. _ 

gings of box and thrift, 243, 317, 5 433 35 468, 
550, For, 565. 

cn of ſhirubs agd. trees.— See Pleaſure-grdund and 

Skrubberies. 


"Gl '$-comb, 102, I n. 224 226, 395, 396, 356, 357» 


| 426. 

Codlin- tree, 540. 

Coffee · tree, 130, 267, K. ; 

Colchicum, 303, 361, 470. | 

Colewonts, ſow, &c. 344, 393, 430, _ 460, 521, 5 eB... 

| Fm prick out and tranſplant, 394, 459, 487; 521, 
58 t, &c. 

Columbines, 105, 27 178, 233 314. 315, 362, 410, 
497» 49%, 5513 602. 

| - ſowing, 176, 177, 234, 315. 

— ————— tranſplant Teedlings ot, 5a 362, 410, 41 „ 
467, 499, Kc. 

Compolt, , turn over, ae. 45 475 5137 609, 636 
&. 

Con vole ulus, major and minor, 105, 170, 75. 22 2Þ 229, 

We 310, 356, —See Annuals 

. ſcarlet, 227, 366. 

Coppiee plantations, 53, 186, Kc. 

Coriander, 86, 153, 211, 283. 


a my 
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Cornelian-cherry, 108, 557. e223, e 
Corn-ſallad, 452, 491. GS . 
Crab- tree, 116. = 
5 Siberian, ibid. 
Craſſula, 281. ö 
Creſſes.— See Small Sallading. 
Crocus gy ſnow-drop, 46, 47, 302, 358, 367 55 1 
603, A 
Planting „46, 47, 466, 4 6085 alſo Bulbous- 


Tongs 


ſowing, 464, 500. y 
—— autumnal flowering,. 303, 367, 470, Kc. 
Crown-grafting, 121.—See Grafting. 


We uh as 47, SU; 358, 359, 412, 464, $09, 5 555. 
— 8 ſeed of, 464, 559+ 


Crown-pea, 229. 15 . 
Crowns and ſuckers of pine-apples, care of, to plant, 431. 
432, 433, 434, $12,—dee Hot- houſe, and - 

vhs. { 

Cucumbers in hot-beds, under frames, &e. 2, 3, 4 to 19, 
Ke. 63, 64 to 70,132, 133, 1434, 134% 98; 199, Ne. 
262, 263, 264, 332, 39%, 433,643. | 

ſowing ſeed of, 2, 35 70, 135 203, 333) 334» 


* % 
y } 


453. 
pricking out, either into all pots, or in the 
earth of the ſame, or a new hot-bed, 7, 70, &. 
ridging out, or final tranſplanting into freſh hot- 
beds, and general culture, 10, 62, 63, 64 to 70, &. 
134, 201, 202, 204. 
ſtopping the young. plants at'the firſt joint 10, 
169, 202. 
ſetting or impregnating the fruit blofſom;- 1335 
200, 201, 365, (but ſee principally, 200, . | 
— lining the hot-beds to ſupport the heat, 8,9, 07, 
68, 73, 132, 198, 259, 263; 332, N 
culture under n e 134, 201, 264, 3333 
397, 43, Kc. 
raiſing cucumbers in the natural ground, for 
5 picklers, &c. ſowing : and Din 265, 266, 3337 334, 
308, 453. 
— * picklers 3 in proper growth, 55 


2L 5 


7 04) — — 


| 2 — 


INDEX, - 


Currants and gooſeberries, plant, pruhe, &c. 35, 363 37% 
57, 94, 95, 111, 112, 167, 168, 506, 539, 309, 5905 
597, 629, 630, 637. ] 

propagate by cuttings and ſuckers, 57, 94s 95, 

26535 112, 168, 505 507, 5455 549, 569, * 63¹ 

38. 
Cuttings and lips. of branches, and top ſhoots. to plant 
of various hardy trees, ſhrubs, and plants for propa- 
+ gation, 51, 575 94. 111, 112, 162, 163, 109, 188, 190, 
195, 212, 219, 241. 253, 324% 362, 379, 380, 387, 


401, 425, 459, 506, 507, 545, $03, 568, 638, Kc. 
of hardy herbaceous perennials, and under ſhrubby 

plants, aromatic and pot-herbs, 154, 155, 156, 211, 

212, 233, (230, balm of Gilead), 284, 311, 312, 313, 95 

343, 302, 401, 402, 451, $03, 525. 8 
Cyanus, 8209-5 -: 
Cyclamen, plant, ſow,. Kc. 178, 361, 456, $04, $53. 
Cypreſs- -tree, 55, 208, 180, 188, 240, 374, 558, 501. 
Cypreſs;;Summer or Belvidere (annual), 229. 
10 tiſus, 8 Gr 180, 240, 247) $57, 9255 


2 # +6 
P. 


Daffodil. Se Narcilſus. and. FAY LSE alſo Bulbous- 
© "rooted Flowers, General Catalogue, 


Duaiſies, plant, propagate, &c. 105, 110, 1 78, 18:, 233, 292, 


4 03, 551, os, 
bee ite ind $53. 603 in green-houſe and hor-houſe 
plants and flowers, detach, 5, 125, 129, 191, 244, 
252, 317, 322, 327. 309, 370, 370, 382, 414» 4275 
409, 502, 500, 5 50, 573. 6 Seen 


— flower-ſtalks, decay ed, 244, 415, 469, $02, 550, 


603 
Dzeknzki. Work directed in the ſeveral. garden. de- . 
paitments, 616 to 046. | 


Deciduous trees and ſhrubs, planting, pruning; Ke. 48, 


49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 544,585 $6, $75 108, 114, 179. 180, 
187, 189, 241, 247, 249, 420, $05, 506, $975; 556% 
557, sr, 562, 563, 568, 605, 600, 608, 633, 636. 


— ſowing. leed of, 38, 113, 187, 245, 5723: K. 


—— propagating. by ayers, cuttings and ſuc kers. ce ; 
5 each of thok articles, for references, 8 


550 


af” 1. wh 


INDEX. 


Deciduous trees, &c. liſt of the different forts —See Genera | 
Catalogue. 
Defending early bloſſom of wall trees, 164, 221. 
= young wall-fruit, ibico. For 
alſo "ks young wall-fruit from ſaails, 8 &c. 
203, 356, 4 | 
— ripe ** Fon inſects and birds, 3 5 55 404, 405, | 
45 77 493 
curious flowers, ſeed-beds, &c.— See Care of tender | 
and curious or Choice flowers, &c. 
Dens-canis, or dog's-tooth violet, 504. 
Deſtroy inſects, waſps, &c. ſnails, &c. annoying walk fruit 
trees, &c, 218, 219, 293, 350, 404, 467. 
weeds in the different garden departments see 
weeds, and weeding, and the works of the kitchen- 
garden, pleaſure-ground, nurſery, &c. every month 
from April, May, June, to November. | 
Devil-in-a-buſh, or Nigella, 104, 173. x 8 
Diamond ficoides or ice-plant, 102, 171, 224, 22 „ 362, Ke. 
Digging and trenching ground, 30, 52, 54, 55, 90,99, 111, 
144, 145, 109, 178, 8 435 472, 494, 499, 505, 529, 
530, 586, 610, 625, 637. 
general method, 529, 530, 586, 625, &c. | 
all vacant ground, beds, borders, wo $5, 191, 385, 3 
400, 501, 503, 529, 586, 610, 62 5, & 
borders, beds, ſhrubbertes, and berwten nurſery 
rows of trees and fhrubs, &c. g, 52, $3.99 107, 11 b 
168, 169, 178, 179, 183, 191, 409, 54 5502 57 
501 595, 598, 602, 605, 608, 610, 628, 633, 6 34,637. 
finiſh all digging between nurſery rows, 191. 
5 flower borders, vs 107, 178, 179, 183, $57, 502, 
34. il 
fruit tree borders, 39» 995 169, 404, 5 375 5 38, 602, 9 
596, 628. | 
— up full. grown carrots and parſneps, for | 
preſerving in winter, 529, 584. 
full- grown potatoes, ibid. 5 e 
Dill, 86, 154, 211, 283. VV 5 
| Dioſma, 2 50. | 3 I 
Directions for planting trees and ſhrubs ! in ſhrubberies, - if 
Kc. 50, 2 NY 187, 295 87 5 4 858, 5595 e | 


606. 
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INDEX. 


Directions for planting: nurſery Treps: and lurubs.—See 
nurſery of each mont. 

por planting fruit- trees, 97, 58, 99, 165, $39, 

538, 539, 548, 590, 591» 595, 596, 897, 398, 599, 


600, &c. 
for planting bulbous nd Sth flowers; 45, 46, | 
47, 105, 106, 171, 174, 175, 176, 178, 224, 225, 227, 
phy 233z 234, 237, 3035 305, 311, 312, 313, 314, 
356, 358, 359, e 362, 364, 40% 400, 410, 411, 
412, 439, 460, 462, 463, 466, 467, 470, 496, 40%, 
400, $03, 81, 552, (53. 5545 555. the variays kinds 
of hu lbs), 602, 603, 604, &a. 
Diſcontinue fire heat in the hot. bodſe, G0; 393. | 
Diſtilling berbs.— See aromatic, pot, and ſweet herbs.— 
Alſo lavender, mint, pepper - mint, pennyroyal, &c. 
— gather for uſe, 340, 400, 449, &C. 
Dogwood, 180, 605. 
; —, Virginia, ibid. 
Double: bloſſom cherry, 48, 50, 108, 180, 557, 606. | 
HY: flowered plants, trees, ſurubs, &c. of various prin 
-« chal ſorts, conſiſting of, 5 
— balſams, 10a, 171, 224, 305, 306 3575 Kr. 


— 


: dr bachelor's buttons, 105 178, 459, 551. 


bloſſom cherry, 48, 50, 108, 180, 6577 6 606. 

— bramble, 53, 108, 9 

— campanulas, 174, &c. —See ee | 

— carnation, recc. See 10 Carnations - in ge- 

neral. Non e 2 ; 

chf, 174, &c. neige 

— chamomile, 105 178, 233, 531, 555 & G. 
— chryſanthemum, 48, 174. 34 

=——=daihes, 105, 178, 182, 233, 29a, 489 508, $57. 


dwarf almond, 48, 50, 180, 557, 558. 


—feverfew, 105, 173, 233, 505, 551. 

—— hawthorn, $0, 108, 87 5 

hepaticas.— See Hepaticas, 105, 178, 5515 553, ow 
bob tady's-ſmock, 233. 

—— — lychnis, ſcarlet,—See Scarlet-lychois below. 
——naſturtium, 321. 

— peach, 50, 557. | | 
— POPPV, 173. | 
mn—— Fzgd-rob'n, 178, 2335 480 505, 1 5 — 


—— --rockets, 178, 2337459 505, 51, S 


IND E X. 
Double roſe- campion, 48, 174, 459, 551, 635. 


——— roſe-tree,—See Roſes in general. 

—————{carlet- lychnis, 43, 104» 174, 3115 362, 412, 499; 
5651, 636 

—ſtock gilliflower, 48, 174, 635. 

— ſtramonium, 102, 171, vt 357» 

—— —— ſweet-briar, o. | 

———  ſweet-william, 48, 13t, 174, 551, 6555 

——— — wall-flowers, 48, 174, 312, 313, 551, 635. 


Prawingeirams and Ee for a, 220, 306, 307, | 


357. a 
Dreſs beds, borders ſhrubberies; &c. 49, 825 9 10), 


111, 178, 179, 182, 424 293, 414, 450, 4 95 0 

$ 50, 601, 628. 

| beds, of aromatics, and pot- -herbs, 451, 523. 

- auriculas in pots, 105, 174, 237, &. —8See Aurt- 
culas. 

carnations, 105, 174, 75, 231, &C —See 9 

varions perennials in pots, 174 232, dc. See 

| Perennials. N 

—— artichokes, ſpring ad winter dreſs; T 1495 2065 

the ſpring-drefling), (582, 622, winter-dreſſing) 

—— aſparagus-beds, (ſpring- dreſſing, 144, 2 FO 
ter-dreſſing, 528, 581). _ | 

— ſtrawberry beds, ({priagy 96, 170), (autumnal, or 
winter-drefhing, 495, 496). — 

vines, or ſummer pruning, 220, c — See Vines 

in Fruit-garden every month from April (220) to 

September (492). 

wall-trees in general, and n "ERS 

garden every month from May (288) to September, 


(492), and from October (532, 533, 5345 5355 537) | 


to May, aforeſaid. 
Drying aromatic and ſ weet-herbs for winter keep, gather, 


346, 400, 401, 449. 
Dung, rotten, for mannring ground —See Manuring, &c. 


—— freſh of horſe ſtables, for ber e een Horſe. 


dung and Hot-beds. 
mulchy (half-rotted) for e the roots of 
ne w- planted trees and ſhrubs, &c.— See Mulch. | 
Datch runners, 269, 342. 
—— paradiſe apple for ſtocks to oraft upon, to form and 
dwarf apple trees,—See Grafiog; 1157 1 10, &c. 
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INDEX. 


| Dwarf "FRY 48, 50, 180, 557, 5 tay 

= fruit-trees.—See Grafting an 2 

e ee 61, 70, Grd __ =6g, 12 50 
387 


Early crops, & prepare for, 1, 2, &c. 

natural-ground crops in Ki: chen-garden, ſowing 

and planting different articles, 11, 42, 13,14, 18, 21, 

22, 77, 78, 81, 82, 87, 90, 136. 

in hot- beds, 2, 3, 4 to 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 21, 

224, 63, 64, 65, & c. to 70, 7r, 72, 73, &c. to 76, 77 

GI, 82, 132, 133, 134, &c. 

— in a hot-houſe, forcing-houſe, or hot- wall, &c. early 
plants, flowers and fruits, 41, 42, 47, 48, 61, 62, 63, 


= 0 161,2 170, 197, 224» 258, 643, 644, 6455 
4 


— kidney-beans, early in a hot houſe, hot-beds, &c. 


565652, 76, 130, 159, 198. 
— cucumbers and melons early in hot- beds, 2, 3; 4 to 

10, 63, 64 to 70, &c. 132, 133, 134. | 

— * early in a hot- houſe, 62, 131, 643. 

— ſtrawberries, early, in a-hot-houſe, hot-beds, &c. 41, 
42, ©3,-97, 132, 170, 197, 645. | 

— aſparagus, early, in hot- beds, 11, 71, 148, $27, 622. 

Earth, prepare for early hot-beds, particularly for cucum- 
bers, melons, and tender annuals, 4, 7, 15, 65, 68, 
102, 171, Re. 


Earthing early hot - beds, 4; 5, 7, 42, 65 68, 102, 171, &Cc. : 
up celery, to blanch, 19, 80, 815 3355 390, 445, 


487, 579, 620. 
— up cardoons to blanch, 449, 488; 527, 581, 618. 


———— peas and beans, kidney-beans, cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, broccoli, ſavoys, &c.—Ste each article i in Kit- 
chen: garden, January, February, March; or, princi- 


pally, April, . * & c. to September, or Oc- 


tober. 


———— plants in pot, 43, Ny 1745 1755 194, 232, 4595 ö 


460, 498, & c. 


Edgings to beds and borders, &c. he proper ſorts, and 
order of planting and culture, 52, 10g, 110, 115. 2435 


61% 370, 413, 468, 500, 565, 608. 
— Clipping and trimming, . &c. 243, 557 370, + 3, 
ae 501, &c. 


1 . iid 


| 
E 
I 
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INDEX. 


| Edgings of graſs lawn, plats, &c: cut cloſe and fepulat: 
—3See Graſs Lawns, &c. in Pleaſure-ground, ſpring, 
ſummer, and autumn months. 
Eog-plant, 102, 171, 3 Fog 305, 306, 356, 357. 
Elder-tree, 53, 109, 561, 562, 636. 
Elm- ree, 53, 109, 180, 468, 7775 552, 568, 636, 
propagate by layers, 562, 568. 
Endive, 20, 282, 335, 357, 448, 449, 488, 522, 580, 62 7. 
—— —— ſowing, 282, for earlys but for the firſt main and 
general crops, and ſucceſſion, 335, 387, 448. | 
— — planting out finally or blaaching, 333, 387, 448, 
4388, 523. | 
tie up the leaves for binge ng, 448, 449, 488, $22, 
580, 621. 
——— particular intimations in blanching the winter 
ſtanding plants, 20, 522, 523, 580, 621. 
Engines for watering, 294, 295: 
Eſpalier trees, rows of dwar fruit-trees of different ſorts, 
| planted and trained againft ranges of flight poſt and 
_ railing or trellis, &c. having the branches trained 
_ thereto in the wall- tree order, 24, 25, 26, 27, 39, 
40, 92, 97» 98, 99, 165, 107, 219, 291, 3494; 35% 
403. 
plant, 39, 40, 97, 98, 99, 165, 217, 537, 536, 594, 


odd and diſtances of planting the different f 


ö | ſorts, ibid. or principally, 97, 98, 594, 59. 
: | winter-prune, 24, 25, 20, 27, 39, 40, 92, 1 65, + 

167, 219, 537, 591, 626. 

— ſummer-prune, 291, 349, 350, 403, Kc. 

young eſpalier trees, their pruning and training in 
the proper order, 27, 29, 167, 187, 592, 594, & 
See alſo Grafting and Budding, and F ruit- Wer ele 
Young Trees). 

Eternal-fower.—See. Everlaſting-flower, 

Evonymus or Spindle-tree, 180, 605. 

— Evergreen, 180. | | 

„5 Euphorbiums, 130, 251, 382, 425. 3 

3 Everlaſting-flower.— See Globe-Aramanthus and OY 

d themum. | | 


91 Everlaſting Pea, 233. 


— 
— 
Dy 
- 


INDEX, 


Everlaſting or r Perennial de 105,1 ha 23 3. $52, boa: 
Evergreen Oak, 108, 180, 189, 240, 374, 558. | 
acorns of, to don, 189% M 1 
Trees and Shrubs, proper for deal 8 
&c. 50, 55, 108, 180, 188, 189, 190, * 245, 247, 
319, 304, 305, 558, 559, $60, 571, $72, 605 
planting and tranſplanting, 50, 108, 180, 189, 
15 + "uy 240, 24, 371, 427, 477, 504, 5055 558, 5595 
60, 571, 572, bog, Ke. 


—— order of N in the ſbrubbery, & c. 108, 


180, 240, (558 » $59, principal directions). 


——— Pianting in pots particularly curious or tender 


ſorts, 508, 560, 566, 606. 

lowing ſeed of, 188, 189, 243. 245, 246, 569. 

—— principal method of ſowing, 188, 189, 245. 

———— tranſplanting young trees of, in tur 189, 

2347, 376, 420, 471, 570, 571, 572. 

— propagating evergreens, by layers, 56, 112, 241, 
319, 374, 507, 502, 508. 

n—_—— by cuttings, 188, 241, 506, $07, 563, 567, 568, 
569, 577. 


Rare by grafting and inarching, 249, Kc. —See Graft- 


ing, and Inarching. 


— pruning and Ps 107, 114, 179 370, 556, 
564, G68. 

care of tender and young plants of, in addferies, 
& c. 48, 49, 54, 35, $0, 190, 246, 318, 396 375, 376, 
420, 471, 50, 508, 607, 611,635, 637, 638. | 
proper forts for Foreſt-trees, to Plat for timber 


and large plantations, &c.—See Pine-trees, Fir-trees, 
. Cedars, Cypreſs, Holly, Yew, Evergreen Oak and 
Cork tree, Laurel, and Tree-box, &c.—See alſo the 

Liſt of Evergre eens, General Catalogue. 
. ſorts 'of, for hedges, conſiſting princi- 
pally of Holly, Yew, Laurel, Lauruſtinus, Bay, Ever- 
reen Privet; and ſometimes, ſor variety, Alaternus, 
6 Tree. box, Pyracantha, &C. — See mne 


— 


08 182, 567, Kc. 

—— co plant hedge- wiſe, to cover naked walls, and as 
© blinds, &c. 559. | 

ic of the different ſorts for general planting— — 
See the General Catalogue. 


Feather, Prince's, 227. 


Fig-tree, 35, 94, 100, _ 103, 103, 2.193 403, 4045 456, 


INDE X. 


Examine: ko fruit in the Fruitery, Gt: 110 Sclflslien 
——— new grafted and budded trees, 2475 245, 209. 2 
— Wr e ne onions bbb 587. — 


4 1 t > 7 
1 20 
— 831 
F. 


FEBRUARY. Work ee in we different gen 2 
partments, 63 to 132. 


Fennel, 56, 154, 211, 283, 447. 
Fennel-Howꝛer Ser Nigella. 


Ferant denke, & c. b 154, 178, 233, Fog, 55s 
2. 


Fibrous:nooted herbacoges perennial, and bienniat gowers, 
general culture, 48, 195, 176, 177, 178, 232, 2349 
314, 315, 410, 417, 459, 805, 581, 552, 092, 


50 5, 551, 602. 

— ſovwing various ſorts, 176, 177, 234, 3755 401. 1 

—  pricking out and tranſplanting Reclingey 3745 3625 

| 410, 411, 467, 499. 

———— propagating by ſlips, off-ſets, parting-roots, cuttings 
of flower-ſtalks, layers, pipings, & c. 233, 237 311, 
318 z. 305, 367, 400, 410, 41 15 459, 46075 505, 

52, & 
Me See al Perennials and Bienniald. £2 
>—— Liſts of the various cdrom forts. —See General 
Catalogue. 
Ficoides or Fig-marygolds, I2 5 130, alla; $9.50 Kc. 
Diamond or Ice-plant.— See Ice-plant. 


. 


548, 549, 508, 596. 

- plant and propagate, 94, 162, 163, 548, 549, 568. 

-. order of bearing, on the young: ern wah 1615 

162, & 03-5 | 

—— Winter-pruning and eie 3 57 943 Uns priveipally; 
16, 162, (finiſh, 219); 596, ee in the ſhoots, but 
not pruning. 


——— {immer PER 403; 404, (455, particular 3 
tions). 5 


—— Fruit- ripening, particular care, 456. 


— 
— 
— 


planting, Ke. 48, 178, 233, 314, 362, 419, 459. 


INDEX. 


ßig tree, diſplace autumnal green fruit of, 596. 

| care of the, trees in winter, 596, &c. 
— forcing | for early fruit, 100, &c. alſo 645- 
Filbert- tree, 40, 99, 549, 598. 


- planting and culture, ibid. 
Filipendula, 504, &c. | 
Fill up between melon ridges, 332. 
Finiſh all principal planting and grafting of trees and 
-* ſhrubs, 168, 180, 217, 241, 247. 
—aull plantations of deciduous trees and | Grads 180, 
241. 
— all lanting of evergreens, 240, 247. | | 
— all ſpring ſowing of tree and ſhrub ſeeds, 245. 
— WM al) ge eneral digging between rows of nurſery-trees and 
. rubberies, & c. 107, 111. 
— all wall-tree winter-pruning, 219. 
— all ſowing and planting principal an 
crops.—See February, March, and April. 
Finochio.—See Liſt of Kitchen-garden plants, General 
Catalogue. 
Fire-heat in hot-houſes, forcing-houſes, 1 &e. 
44, $9, 60, 100, 125, 127, 170, 196, 254, (326, moſtly 
diſcontinue for the ſummer ſea on, till O ober, Ke.) 
576, 613, 639, 041. FIR 
— in hat-houſe, begin, 576, 613. 
—— = diſcontinue, 326. 
Fire-walls.—See Hot-walls, Forcing- houſes, &c. 
Fir- tree and Pine-tree, 50, 55, 108, 180, 188, 240z 3745 
376, 420, 558, 561, &c. 
—— planting, 50, 108, 240, 505, 558, 605, . 
— ſowing ſeed of, to raiſe ſupplies of young trees, 188, 
We 
_ King out young ſeedling trees of, 376, 420, 471. 
—= the different ſorts.— See Lift of Evergreens in Ge- 
neral Catalogue. 
Flag-Iris, or Flag-flower, 504, 5 53 ee Iris. 
Flos Adonis, or Adonis- flower, 104, 173, 229, 310. 
Flower Borders, Beds, & c. dig for plauting, dreſs, and ge- 
neral culture, 52, 107, 182, 183, 244, 165 369, 414. 
4697 470, 50a, 550, 601, 634. 
Ne e See Iris. 
5 Flower-garden —8ee Pleaſure: ground of each month. 


— — — — — 
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IN DE x.“ 


Flower ſeeds, ripe, gather, 470. | 
Flowering- plants — See Annuals, Biennials, 3 
Bulbous and Tuberous rooted Flowers, &c. and 


Pleaſure-ground each month; and Liſt of each, in 
General Catalogue. 


Flowering Raſpberry, 50, 557. 5 
Flowering-ſhrubs, 48, 49, 50, 51, 57, 107, 108, 179, 189, 
| oy 241, 245, 318, 319, 370, 3752, 414) +7 19 504,5 
556, 605, 633. 
—— plant, 49, 52s 54 108, 179, 180, 189, 241, 2475 
504, 505, 556, 605, &. 
general order of arrangement and method of 
planting them in ſhrubberies, &c. 50, 108, 181, (556, 
35357, principal intimations). 
——— — planting in pots, any defi rable ſorts, 508, 558, 
566, 606, & c. 
— tranfplanting in nurſery, 54, 113, 189 247, 
471, 505, 508, &t. | 
=——— propagating various ſorts by layers, cuttings, 
ſuckers, ilips, & c. 50, 51, 56, $7, 112, 241, 319, 374 
42, 8 507, 56757 63. 609, 6345 638, Ke. — 
_ Layer, 85 Cutting 85, Sus gere, © c. 
by ſeed, various ſorts, 113, 187, 245 Kc. 
— — prune and train in ſhrubbery, &e. 49, 54, 107, 
114, 179, 414, 471, 556, 605. 
— digging between, in {:rubbery, &c. and nurſery, 
e 53, 10% 112, 179, 191, $03, 556, 605, 608, 610, 
349 03 
= of new planted; and of young , tender, or 
Curious, 40, 48, 49, 54, 18, 247, 247, 318, 3195 
371, 375, 504, 606, 611, 6 
general culture of, in the Pleaſure-ground, &T, 
See each month. 
forcing particular forts to early flowering, ** 
63, 110, 131, 197, 044- 
— — liſts of the different ſorts,—See General Cata- 
logue. 
Flowering herbaceous plants. —See Annuals, Biennials, 
and perennials, and Bulbous-rooted Flowers; and 


for the different ſorts of each, ſee the reſpecti ve 
Liſts in 2 Enleßte, 


2 


— —— their reſpective vſes in the 
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Flower- garden, order of arrangement in the diffe- 

rent compartments, methods of propagation and ge- 

neral culture, ibid. — ee alſo the Pleaſure- ground lor 
2* *each month. 

wore annual, fowing and planting, &c.—See Annu al 

| Flow ers. 

biennials and peren vials, fibrous-rocted ; FILE 

: planting, fowing, propagation, and Culture,— Sce 

Biennials and Perennials, 

- ffbrous-rooted bien niuls and perennials; their ge- 

neral order of culture in the Flower- garden, ibid.— 
See Fibrous-rooted Perennial Flowers, &c. 
— bulbous and tuberous-rooted; their order of plant- 
ing, general culture, and propagation.— See Bulbous- 
rooted Flowers. 

—— the general and particular modes of culture of the 
above different tribes of flowers, in the flower-borders, 
beds, pots, &c.—Sce each tribe, under its reſpective 

head, viz. Annuals, Biennials, Perennials, Fibrous 

. and Bulbous-rooted C 

— protecting curious or tender kinds of, in beds, pots, 

&C. 43, 44, 45, 48, 105, 106, 175, 170, 549. 864. 
| Sog, 685, 607, 609, 632, 633, 635. 

— in pot, their culture, 43, 44, 48, 105, 106, 232, 
236, 237, 258, 304, 311, 363, 371, 411, 458, 460, 
463, 464, 456, 498, 540, 550, 304, Goa, 1 622. 
611, 632, 633, 638. 

propagating the various ſorts by off. ſets, fi 'ps, cut- 

tings, layers, pipings, parting- roots, &c. See Eibrous- 

rooted Biennials, Perennials, 8, and Bulbous-r ooted 

Flow 3 

bropagating by ſeeds, ibid See alſo Annual 

Flowers. 

ſupporting the flower-ſtems, trimming, &c. of par- 


ticular forts, 244, 304, 317, 357 304, 3705 408, 414, 
315, 469, 802, 503, &c. 
particular ſorts to flower early in a hot- houſe, &c. 
47, 63, 104, 110, 131, 197, 644. 1 
—==" to blow in a dwelliag- room, 47, 603. 
Fo froſty, or very cold exceſſive wet, or very damp 
weather, not admit air to the green-houſe, &C, 59, 


125, 130, 191, 197, 509, 612, 615, 639, 643. 


rat: 


INDEX. 


Forcing- -houſe and Forcing-frame, Kc. to raiſe early 
plants, flowors, and fruits, 41, 42, 47, 100, 101, 110, 
170, 224, 645. | 

Forcing-ſrame for early flowers, &c. 1 10, 111. 

Forcing early plants, flowers, and fruits, in a hot- houſe, 
Ar, 42, 47, 61, 62, 63, 76, 100, 101, 104, 110,.130, 
131, 132, 197, 259,043, 044, 645. 

———— fruit-trees tor early fruit, 41, 100, 101, 170, 645, 
646. 

early ſtrawberries in hot-beds, 41, 42, 975 170. 

early ditto, in a hot houſe, or forcing-houſe, 42, 

62, 63, 97, 101, 170, 645. 

early aſparagus in het-beds, 17, 71, 926, 585, 622. 

early kidney-beans in a hots houſe, and. by hot- 

beds, 61, 76, 130, 159, 198, 045 

early Cheniutiers and 950 85 hot-beds, 2, 8, 45 

c. to 10, 63, 64 to 70; 132, 133, 134. | 


— cucumbers early in a hot- houſe, 62, 131, 643. 


early peas and beans by a hot bed, hot- houſe, and 
forcing-houſe, 21, 22, 23, 5163 517 

— early radiſhes, carrots, ſallading, lettuce, mint, 
tanſey, &c. in hot- beds, pots, or boxes, &c.; of 
mint, ſallading in a hot-houſe, c. 12, 13, 14, 155 
16, 77, 81, 82, (644, ſallading, mint, &c.) 19 

muſhrooms by means of Lee not. beds, 245 759 

79, 477 478. 
Foreſt and Ornamental Trees, 52, 53, 11 SIT 179, 180, 
186, 189, 241, 5056, 505, 557, 5675 568, 605 5, 03% 
planting and tranſplanting, 52, 53, 114, 179, 180, 
180, 189, 504, 505. 500. $5, 507, 570, 026, 610. 

— tranſplanting young in nurſery, 115 159, 247, 
Ws 601, 570, 6 

prune, 53, $4, 114 57 1, 610, 636. 

ſowing ſeeds of, to raiſe applies of young trees, 
$5, 113, 187, 245, $69,.572, 872. | 

—— propazate by lyers and cuttings, Sc. 50, 56, 573 
alſo fee go, 51, 56, 57, 112, 863, 567, 508, 638, &c. 
See alſo layers? and cuttings of trees, &c. in Picaſure- - 
ground aud Nurſery, January, February, March, Oc- 
tober, Novemper, December. 


— 


INDEX. 


Foreſt and Ornamental Trees, lay ers of, to tranſplant, 11 135 
e 

W liſt of the different ſorts.— See General Catalogue. 

Forking and ſpring-drefling aſparagus-beds, 149, 206. 

Fox-gtove, 185, 177, 178, 233, 314, 362, te x 

Fraxinetia, 233, 504, 453. 

French-bean.—See Kidney-bean. © 

French: honey ſuckle, rg, 177, 178, 33.234 314, 3.16 
re, 532, 662. 

French-n marigold, 172, 175, 227, 228, 308, 310, 356, 470, 


Freſh-earthing plants in pots, 23, „ RT 174. 1757 104, 


232, 251, 323, 428, 460, 474, 498, 509, 513, Ke. 
Fxitillaria, 47, 358, 464, 509, 5565, 603, 644. 
———— ſowing ſeed of, 464. 


* rofty-weather, care of plants, flowers, ſhrubs, trees, 10, 


17, 19, 20, 44, 54, 58, 50, 105, 106, 125, 104,.175, 
9 f, 230, 549, 5 50, 564, 604, 605, '6o7, 609, 611, 
G12, 597, 580, 583, 616, 617, 618, 619, 620, 021, 
622, 628, 631, 632, 633, 035, 637, 638, 639. 
FxUIT- GARDEN. Work to be done every month,—See 
Fruit-garden of each month, January, February, 
' © March, &c. to December. 
Fruit- -trees, the different ſorts, and their varieties of fruit, 
Dee the Fruit-tree Liſt in General Catalogue. 
in general, their order of planting, pruning, 
* Propagating, Kc. 39, 40, 91; 92, 93294, 95, 97> gh, 
909, 100, 115, (116, &c. to 124 grafting), 161, 162, 
5 15 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 217, 219, 220, 221, 
288, 289, 291, 296, Kc. 348, 349, 350, 3513555 
372 402, 403, 404, (415, 416, and te 423, budding) 
4545 48528 Kc. 492, 494, 532, 533, &c. 537, 538, 539, 


545 to 548, 537, 589, 590, + &C. to 0 598, 599, 000, 
626, 627, 628, 629, 645, 640 


— directions for N 6 ia 39, 40, 97, 98, 99, 115, 
1562, 165, 217, 218, 494, 3 $39» 1545), 5 „ 589, 
590, 591, 594, 595, 597, 598, 599, 600, 029, 630, 
(general intimations of the order and diſtances of 


7 39, 40, 98, 99, 5375 538, 591, 508, 599, 


A planting W 4, 98, 99, 655 839, 59% 
505, 598, 88 GD cane, 
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INDEX, 


Fruit-trees, care of new-planted in general, 49, 99, Ke 
165, 218, 292, 290, 352 

——— winter-pruniog and nailing of, in wall- trees and 
eſpaliers, &c. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, &c. 40, 
91, 92, 93, &c. 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 167, 169, 
wor — — 5475 587, 589, 591, 593, 590, &c. 

26. 

* in old ſtandards, 40, 93, 165, 540, &c. (6go, 
601, 627, general directions). 

fummer-pruning in ane and eſpallers, 

220, 288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 296, 297, 348, 349, 
359, 352, 353, 402, 403, 404z 492. 

———— Voong-trees of, in general, proper pruning, train- 


ing, 27, 7, 165, 166, 167, 187, 292, 299, 320, 
25 &c. 


new grafted and budded young trees, their pro- 

per culture, 115, 165, 166, 167, 187, 223, 247, 248, 
299, 320, 352, 373, 457- 

— — new-planted i in general, guarding the roots, and 
1 the ſtems, where needful, watering, &c. 
40, 99, 165, Kc. 218, 290, 352, 373. 

protecting early bloffom and young fruit, in 
choice wall-trecs, 164, 221, &c. 

———— voung wall-fruit, thin, 222, 292; (rules to be 
ber in 1 thinning, 292). 


— --- *ripe fruit defend from birds and inſets, Ine, &c. 


3 inſects on w all- trees, Kc. deſtroy, 1 18, 293 3, 294, 


— 2 forcing fruit- trees for early fruit, proper ſorts, 
Ty: ſeaſons, and methods, 41, 100, 170, 224, 645, 646. 

bay the different forts of fruit- trees, for general 

planting, &c. —SEC Fruit-tree Liſts 1 in the General Ca- 

| talogue. | | 

proper ſorts for wall- trees. —8ee Apricots, 

Peaches, Nectarines, Vines, Figs, Plums, Cherries, 

Pears, and occationally Almonds, Apples, Mulber- 

ries, Gooſeberries, and Currants,—See alſo Wall- 

trees. 


S 


proper for eipaliers.— ee principally Apples, 
| Pears, . Cherries, and ſometimes Medlars, Mul- 
berries, Quinces, Vines, Figs, Almonds, Apricots, and 
Currants, &c. for variety.—Sec alſo Blpatters. 


INDEX, 


Epi oh der Stine 3 principally Apples, 3 

Pfums, berrſes, Mylberries, Medlars, Quinces, Ser- 

10. 5 Nces, i bers, Almonds, Walnuts, Qbeſnuts, Ber- 

. berry, Elderb 775 Gabs: and. Currants.—See 
Alko Standard Trees. r 

T N . Ntacks, , proper forts, wheteon to graft and 

8, J 552 113, IIS, 116, Il”, 118, I 90, & c. 405, 

EY og % 57.472, 505. — See alſo Stocks, Graliinge Bud- 

dipg, Kc. er Fg, 

——— planting, $4» 115, 190, 506, cc. 3 

- ſowing kernels and ſtones, &c. of fruits, for raiſing 

7 different ſorts ef ſtocks, 113, 571, &c. 280 

the general ſorts for Fruit-trees, 405, 415, 436, 
417. 

—— propagating Fruit trees by different metbods.— See 

880 Grafting, Budding, Layers, Cuttings, Suckers, &c, 
Seed, Kernels, Nuts, Berries, and Stones of Fruit. 

— dy grafting, apples, pears, plums, cherries, med- 

lars, and ſometimes mulberries, quinces, filberte, 
ſweet- ſervices, walnuts, currants, gooſeberries, 115. 
116, 117, & c.— See each ſort, and Grafting; alto 
Grafting inthe Fruit-garden and Nurſery, of February, 
March, and April. 

— by budding, apricots, peaches, nectarines, ſweet· 
almonds, pears, plums, cherries ; and ſometimes 
quinces, medlars, ſervices, &c, currants, gooſeberries, 
&c. for variety etna each ſort (Index); alſo Bud- 
ding; likewiſe” Budding or Inoculating in June, July, 
and Auguſt, Ws 

— by layers, vines, figs, filberts, wulberrics, codlins, 
quinces, berderries, currants, ha age 163, 160 


548, 568.—8ee each ſort (In ex, &c.), alſo Layers, 


and Propagation by Layers, and the Fruit-garden and 
Nurſery for January, February, March, &c. and 
October, November, and be 


| — by ſuckers from the roots, gooſeberries, currants, 


' raſpberry, figs, filberts, codlins, quinces, hazel- unt, 
berberry, & c. 57, 11, 112, 163, 168, 549.— See each 
ſort den, &c.) ; alſo Suckers, and Propagation by 
Suckers, ibid; ; Bkewiſe the Fruit- -gariien and Nurſery, 
January, February, March, Kc. October, November. 

and December. 
—— by cuttings, vines, figs, mulberries, codlins, quinces, 


Fi 


— 
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gooſeberries, currants, raſpberries, elderberry, &c. 
57, 58, 94, 111, 112, 163, 169, 219, 220, 54 — 
each fort of ſaid trees, (Index, & c.) likewiſe cuttings; 
and the Fruit-garden and Nurſery, in the ſpring and 
autuma months, February, March, October, Novem- 
ber, December, &c. 

Fruit-trees by ſeed, nuts, berries, fruit- ſtones, c. walnuts, 
cheſnuts, filberts, hazel-nut- tree, bitter- almonds, elder- 
berry, berberry, ſervices; alſo gooſeberries, Fc. oc- 
caſionally to acquire new varieties, and the fame of 


other fruit · tres. See Sowing Tree and Shrub Seeds, 


alſo pages 85, 569. 

Fruit-trees, Saint —See Standard Fruit-trees. 

——— for walls.—See Wall-trees. 

for eſpaliers.—See Eſpalier Fruit-trees. 

—— — borders of wall and eſpalier-trees, dig, trench, 

dlean, improve, manure, &c. 39, 40, 99, 169, 293, 4 <6, 
$37, 591, 628, 629. 

— — particular intimations in preparing for planting, 
39, 40, 494+ 537, 538, 591, 628, 629. | 

— of improvement by freth earth, dung, or manur- 

ing, 591, 628, 629, &c. 

Fruit-ſpurs, the principal bearing parts of particular fruit- 
trees, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 92; 93, 380, AT. ta, 
593, 594.—8ee bruning Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Apricots, &c. in Wail-trees and Eſpaliers. 

Fruit. ſhoots, young ſhoots, principal bearers in particular 

fruit-trees, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, &c. 91, 94, 101, 162, 
163, 168, 160, 220, 2 222, 289, 290, 296, 348, 349, 352, 
353», 403, 404, 454, 456, $33, -534z Kc. 649, KC. 
See Pruning Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, Vines, 
Figs, Morello Cherry. | 
—— ſhoots of the ſame year, principal bearers. See 


Vines in General, and particularly in the Summer 
and Winter Pruning. 


—— 


Fruit-buds in fruit-trees, 32, 33, 34, 91, ie, 


&. — See Apricots, Peaches, Nedarines, Pears * 


Ke. 
--— bloſſom-buds, ibid. 


==— bloſſom of early wall-trees protect from froſt 1645 
221. 


— — bloſſom of early cucumbers ſet, or impregnate with 


2 NI 
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2 Aide de werd thereof, to fertiliſe the embr yo fruit, to 


obtain. it ogg in- a maturity, aud 4 beer 13 3, 200, 
2 a 1 226. 8 2 #43. >» 111H.0 f : , 
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Garlick, rocambole, and ſhallots, &c. planting: and biber 
ceœulture, 86, 158, 205, 347, 395, 449, Kc. 
arrived to full growth take up, 3475 ; but v tf 

395% r 449, for long keeping. 

Garden Valerian. See Greek Valerian. _ 

„Gather fruit of apples, pears, medlars, err Ke. for 
keeping, 493, 531. 

— ——— herbs for drying and diſtilling medicine, dec. 346, 
400, 401, 449, 450. 

pe and medical flowers of marigold, chamomile 

We lavender, &c. ibid. ; 
mint, balm, marjoram, penny-royal, ſweet marjo- 

7 . and other aromatic or ſweet. herbs for dr ying, 

ibid. 

——- pickling end capſicum pods, toreapples 
naſturtium-berries, radifh-ſeed-pods, &c. to pickle,— 
See Kitchen-garden, July, Auguſt, September.“ 

— ripe ſeeds of different Lanny. 399, 452, 470, cy 

Gentian, 233, 552. 

Gentianella, 105, 178, 233, 459, 503, $5 15+ 


General catalogue of the various ſorts ' of plants, trees, 


ſhrubs, flowers, and fruits, & c. 047. 
General order of planting in the ſhrubbery- and- other 
>, plantations, 50, 51, 108, 180, t8r, 556, 557) 558, 
$59,569 605, 606. . 
antiny and pruning fruit- trees, —See the Fruit- 
garden 2 every month. 
| — obſervations on pruning, orafeing and ae 
: 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, Kc. pruning, grait- 
15 ing, 115, 116, 117 to F264 and pe 4¹5, 416, 
Py W425, £45 * 
on the nature of bot⸗ bowls plants, 752. 175 
— — f planting the various forts of flowers. a BeGthe 
Pleaſure-ground every month; particularly: FEVraary; 
March, April, to November. | 
m— crder of digging, trenching, and ridging ground, 


629, 586, 625. 


. 
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Geranium, 59, 194, 1955 259, 321, 380, 424, 509, 8 '3, 
| c.—See Green houſe of each month. 


—— -— Cuttings of, plant, 195, 253, 254, 280, 3815 424 


— -— tranſplant new-raifed cutting-plants of, 509, 
510. 


Guliflower, ee Stock Gilliſower. 111889 
Gladiolus, Gladiole, Corn-flag, or Sword. lily, un 55 82 
603. 
Glaſs-caſes for tender plants! in ian, 126, Kc. 
for drawing annual flowers, 307. 


n „ 102, LI 15: ns 2245 227, 36, 3067 
35 


Golden- rod, 105, 177 178, 233 PA <52, Gaz Kc. 5 
n; and Currant-trees, planting, & c. and pruning, 
35, 36 37. 655 94, 956, 101, 111, 112, 167168, 539, 
545, 540, 569, 596, 597 620, 630, 031, Kc. 
propagating by cuttings and ſuckers, $2. Of 
111, 112, 506, $45, 549, 569, 597, 630, 6314-638. 


— the different ſorts.— See the Fr uit Liſt, General 
Catalogue. 


Goats and, Pumpkins, _ 31 7s 227, 267, 268... | 
Grafting, 199, (but principally, 115, 116 to 124, 186, 
222, 249, 
— — Preparing for, and the ſorts of trees, and pro. 
per grafts, 115, 116. 


. proper ſtocks, on which to graft, 116, 11 7 
11 


1 different ors. 1107 120, 121, 122, viz. 


— — by whip-graſting, cleſt- grafting, crown graft, 

"©. ts ibid, | 

— grafting by approach, or inarching, 122,. 249% 
„ 30 Ss. 302« 

the different ſorts of fruit- trees by grafting, | 

. and proper ſtocks for each ſort, 115, 116, 118. — See 

lO Fruit -trees and Stocks. 

— hollies, and any particular curious varieties ot 

other trees and ſhrubs, 349. | 

Srafted and budded young trees, management of 435, 
165, 167, 187, 223, 247, 248, 299» 352, 383, 420, 

457, &C. 


5 new grafted. and budded young trees ibid. 
Granadillas. 428. 


N 
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INDEX. 


Grape-tree—See Vine. | Ml at, 

Grapes ripening nicks care if; 2 

Grabe —— plats and walks, &c. AL. 

12766 519 199, lar 241, 3 16, 37, 4125 468, 592, 566, 
607, 6 35+ | 

- making and repairing, 5 1, 100, 183, 241. 

——— ——— poling and rolling, 57, Rog 793, 242, 376, 412, 
469, 566, 607, 635. 

mowing of, 182, 241, 316, 371, 412, 4%, 502, 

(506, 602, finiſhing for the ſeaſon). 


28 


——— edges of, cut you and even, 109, 183, 242, 


413, 183, 502. 


eee turt- ben for new eee s. 51, wy t 


„183. 
Gravel-walks, 42, 109, 183, 184, 185, 242, 371 41 3, 469, 
$02, 567, 608, 635. 
— — making new, 185, 186, 243. 
— turning and re-laying old, 183, 184, 185, 242. 
rolling, Kc. — see Gravel-walks as above, and 
the Pleaſure-ground for each month. 
Greek and Garden Valerian, 5655 55 233, 234, 362, 410, 
yt, 602. 
Gassner. Work to be done in each month See 
SGSteen-houſe, January, February, March, and every 
ſucceeding month to December. 
— lift of the Plants, — See the General Catalogue, 
their general culture in the Green-houſe.— 
See each month from October to May or June. 
— culture when removed into the full air for 
the ſummer. —See May, June, July, &c. till Oc- 
tober. * 
giving freſh air during their reſidence in the 
Green-houſe, 58, 59, 124, 125, 191, 250, 323, &c. 
574, 012, 638. 
— ——— watering. the plants, 59, 1245 12 5, 191, 250, 
32 3, 370, 379, 427, 474, 509, 5 73, 012, 640. 
— general caution in watering in winter. —See 
9 pars ad January, February, March, dec. Oc- 
tober, November, December. 
— general care of, in winter and PU OS ibid. 


particular of in froſty weather, raw, foggy, 


- cutting, cold, winds, and very wet days, not to give 


INDEX. 


air, &c.— See Ja; Ferna Merch, October, 
November, December. 

Green houſe, making occaſional fires in FENG froſty Wea- 
ther, aud eccafionally to expel great damps, in winter, 
&c.— See principally, January, ne March, Oc- 
tober, November, December. 

freſh-earthing the pots, &c. containing the 
plants, 125,194,251, 322, 323, 377» 423, 428, 474, &c. 

BK ſifting into larger pots, 126, 193; 25 ty 254, 


322, 378, 427, 472, 473- 
— looſen and freſh earth the pots not wanting 


ſhifting, 126, 199, 251, 323, 474, 013. 
— — keep clean and trim the plants from decayed 
leaves and ſhoots, &c., and any contracted foulneſs, 
59, 12, 191, 192, 26a, 427. 612, 613, 640, &c. 
E propagate green-houſe plants, by cuttings, 
ſlips, ſackers, off-ſets, layers, &C. 195, 196, 253) 324) 
379, 380, 381, 382, 425, 428. 
— by feed, 194, 1956, 253, &c. 
tranſplant ſeedling and other new-raiſed 
* of, 264, 326, 383, go, >; 
—— — Propagate, by inarching, oranges, lemons, 
citrons, &c. 253, 325, 382. | 
— — by inoculating or budding, oranges, lemons, 
citrons, &c. 428, 474. 
ſucculent plants of the green- -houſe, 305 125, 
251, 322, 381, 425, 426, 473. 
| plant cuttings of ſucculent plants of, 381, 
425, 426, 473. | 
ſow kernels of oranges; xc. ta raiſe ſtocks to 
bud upon, 195, 253, (culture of the young pres 254, 
325z 383, 428, 429, c.). 
care of orange and lemon trees when in blof- 
ſom, and young fruit, 377, 423, &. 
plant cuttings and flips of A 379, 424, 
Ee. 


* 
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of geraniums, &c. 380, 424. 

young myrtles and other. fimilar ercen-bouſe 

plants wintered in frames, glaſs-ſaſhed-pits, &c.— 

particular care of, 613, &. 

removing green-houſe plants i in Fur nts 

the full air for the ſummer, 321, 376. | 
| 2 M 3 
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Gree ej. ede, removing into the Lreen. houſe for the exvinter, 


A —— hots 


— "Ab : IP 0 
1 955 runin . trimming; and e heading 
1 8 green-boufe plants, 1925 1935 2 325, 3855 
Ground, manure, dig, trench, &c,—bes Maoufing, Dig: 
ging, and Tlebching, KC. K 
5 general method of digging; ge 9 5 
b ground, 529, 530, $80, 623. 
Groves, of trees, 381, &c. 75 e 
ueld ex. roſe, 49, 108, 180, 556, 558, 606. do 15 


Guerh CV lily, 359, 3 1, 479». &. wy ne 
929 2101 Y 1497 

19 ans! "hes d Kcal e nn irrst 

omg att 'jt} 1 £41) A. ps | rr PET { | =" ts 


Val 5 my 7 RENY = See planing Wallace, alſo - 


and B Budding 8, & c. 


1 5 | 
Hand Fand (aps; ſors various 2 eech, 15,17, 


155 ee IT . April Bf es, 
— dienpials i yo perennials,for flower-borders, 1 pots, 
21, $0,—See” Bienpials and Perennisls,—alſo the leg 
eb Wre-ground, for every moneng. 

— trees and ſhrubs rad the different plantations] See 


1147 


- the Pleaſure-ground' departments, Nurſery, dec every 


„ß PER DPNOO — 
2 ar el, all 7ST Torts, for walls, eſpiliers, and 


925 e eee the Fruit: tree e of 7 


371455 1 BY 1 2 —— > 


— 4 


240 


Hawk-weed, 104, 229. | 4400 
Haug hips, , holly, and yew. Werten ue. to ow, 0 


pa hs 599 972 , 18 * 

ob 70 168, 109, 3877 6357. 5 3 22 
—— edges. of. — 8er Bede, „ 0 
Ris double bloſſomed, 50, 108, yy 531 LE 


$43 


Hazel-nut-tree, 54, (+ 98, planting for its fruit). 
Heading- down budded ſtocks of new. budded kae, 
&C. 115, 187, & G. 


88 . 


INDEX. 
Heading: down, young. fr fruit- trees, 165. 169, 137, &c. 


occaſi onallv, oranges, lemons, myrtles, ad ge- 


7 | raniums, _&c, having decayed or irregular heads. 
| 12 ee | Green- houſe, Macch, e Mays, opts 

* &. gu =» 
Leart's-caſe,, 4 2s. 503 95 Toi. os LE IN Bog 135 1 
f Heaths, Re At Kc. 63. meds SS 2 ; 
, Hedges, plant, 53, 109, 192, 567, 9905 676% ; 


— proper hedge-ſets or plants for ne hedges; 
53, 109,-636, viz. principally haw-thorn or White: 
thorn, beach, horn- beam, elm, privet, elter, And 
fometimes poplar, alder, willow, hazel, (Bias, bet: 
berry, roſes, &c.—See 636. ds 

—— for evergreen hedges, holly, yew, evergreen pri- 
vet, and occaſionally laurel, bay, lauruſtinus, alater- 

3 dus, phillyrea, tree- box, Sc. — dee each, Sort, Index, 

and Lifts of Ever-greens in the General Catalo ne. 

——- Clip hedges, 372, 413, 468, 501, 565, 609. 

—— neceſſary intimations in 1 2755 413, TN 

———plaſh, old, 53, 109, $67, 9 5 

ge og plant, 229. LIEN 2 © 5 Ll 285 

epatica, 105, 178 1. OE | 

; Herbaceous F. Kur Ng i e of 480d Sichatat, and 

| Perennial abe wee flowers, &Cc. and of bülbous 

and tuberous-rooted kinds See each in Index, and i in 
their reſpective Liſts in the General Catalogue. 

Herbs, kitchen, medical, and. ane e Aromatic, 

| __ — 22 and 8weet-herbs, (Index); and Kitche en er, 

Spring, Summer, and Autumn. months. 18510 ads 

a — aromatic, and ſweet, ibi nee 

| me = prop by. ſeed, lips, off. td 1 wenge cut- 

ä tings, 4 

. gather for diſtlig ar and «Tri Tis „c. 

ee 180. 


6 - ” 
2 28865 8 <P> 
- 


being and v 1 weten Jöns 15 the _ 


—— —_ y 


399 4 
1 1 12211 7 
5 1 
4 2 4 3 — 3 a 
14917111170 7 ** 1 i , 14 

A 2 i bs £ 7 F 7 . 35 » 7 4 — X "IE . : YC 
„ 4a ne ff of i & 24 e n F « S FEST "TY 1 KS; 44 
: "SES 211111 14 
: SEL & 4 * v * — 
o ' „ 
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"INDEX. 


Hoe and rake Pope 1.79, 182, 183, 44s 316, 370, 414, 
469, 502, 550, &c. . 


* Toll lyhock, plant, ſow, Kc. 105, 172, in; 235, 234, 205 


3 315, 302, 41% 552, 602. 


ine ſe, 172, 308. 


F tree; planting, & c. 108, 180, 240, 2475 249, 374, 


46568, 558, 569. 
rigs graft variegated kinds, & c. to propagate parti- 
cular forts, 249. 
ſow derries of, 113, 189, 569. - 
Honeſty, or fatin- flower, 177, 002. 
„ere ee plant, propagate by cuttings &c. 49, 54, 
63, 108, 112, 179, 241, 550, 558, 00g. 

French, 105, &c,—dee French-honeyfuckle, - - 
Hornbeam-tree,. 53, 109, 468, 636. 
 Horſe- cheſnut-tree, 180, 557. : 

: ſcarlet floweri NN 5 hes 
Horfe- Harter, -method of planting, &c 87, 88, 89. 
gging, up for uſe, 89. | 


r 


Horſe-ſtal ſtable 1 75 moſt proper for hot- beds, 2, 3, 4, &c, 


41, 64, 71, 100, 102, 477, N dee. — ee r beds, 
in general. 
Fot. bed dung, ibid. 
Hot: beds in . aß proper articles to 
ſow and plant, ... tis. i 124 
13, 14, 15, 16, 22, 24, 41> 03, 64, 71% 72, 55, 77» 
18, 79,81, 87,97, 100, 102, 103, 126, 132, 133, 134. 
135,153, 157, 159, 170, 471, 172, 255 198, 207, 
226, 224, 22, 227, 234, 239, 233) 2 3. 204 313, 
272 32 Ke. 4771 478 570 587622, 623. 
5 for cucumbers and melons, 2, 3, 4, &c. 63, 64, 
70, 132, 133, 134, 198, 201, 261, 264, &c. 
— — early aſparagus, 11, 71, 587, 622. 
a for early radiſhes, ſmall ſallading, lettuces, mint, 
'  kidney-beans, peas, potatoes; and to forward ſpring- 
ſowed cauliflowers and cabbage, &c. ſee each article 
in the Kitchen-garden, January, February, March. 
| for early ſtrawberries, 41, 97, 132. 
—ſor early tender annual were, 102, 103, 170, 
172, 224, 22G, 227, & c. 
— ßer different ſorts of choice flow ers, roſes, . &C, 
£40, WC. e 


7 


— 


IND EX. 


Hot-beds, lining the fides Sit hot- dung to renew tlie heat. 
— See principal Hot- beds of Cucumbers, felons, Aſ- 
paragus, Kidney-beans, Strawberries, &. as above 
See alſo Lining Hot-beds. 

of tanner's-bark, or_bark-beds in hot. Houſes. &C. 
41, 60, 100, 127, 128, 254, 327, Kc. 476, 510, 4. 
—See Hot-houſe e month from January to 
cember. | 

—— making new, or renewing old, 574, and fu pported 
in heat the year round. 

—— ſupporting the heat by forking- up and adding 
freſh tan, 60, 127, 196, or 254, 256, 32 7, 434, br 

476, (511, or 574. principal ſupply. of Hew),—Sce 
| "he houſe. 

Hor-nousk Work to be done every month. See Hot- 
houſe directions every month, from anuary to De- 
cember. 

=—— plants, the various ſorts.—See Lift of, in General 
Catalogue, and for their general management,—ſce 

HFot-houſe every month, ibid. and following references. 

— ſupport a conſtant temperature of proper internal 
heat in hot-heuſe, by means of bark hot- beds and 
fire.— See Hot-houſe every month, | 

— by bark-bed heat, continued conſtantly. the year 

round in pinery hot-houſe.—See Hot-houſe directions 
every month in the year. —Alfo,. fee Bark- beds, and 
Hot- beds, of tanner's-bark 

by fire heat continued-in winter and ſpring.—See 
Hot. houſe work every month from Ofober to May. 

general management of hot-houſe plants in col- 
lection.— See the work directed in the Hot-houſe eve- 
ry month from January to December. 

pine apples in the hot-honſe, their general cul- 
ture. — See Hot-houſe every month, ibid. 

their propagation, planting, and raiſing, &c. to a 
fruiting ſtate of growth, &c. 431, 432, 433, 434) 4755 
510, 512, 614, 642, & c. — See alſo 2 54x: 250, 257. 
327, 384, &c. _ 

——— particulars of their general management in diffe- 
rent ſtages of growth, 59, 60, 127, 128, 196, 254, 256,5 

257, 384, 431, 432, 433, 4345 4755 476, 510, 512, 


614, 642. 
2 M 5 


LINDEN. 


g Hot-hou! ſhiſting ſuccefſi 2 
e 95 qe * to 47 9 0 828 * 7 55 dards 
A mittiag ather exqtica gf the, hot-bouſe as Way be 
required, ibid. 8 e115 9 AGH EMitni [815959 9 
propagating tien hot-houſe plants by ſeed, cut- 
tings, flips, off: ſets; dayes, Jockerss fe 327, 328, 
385, 431, 433, 43% U.. 11 1a 
n emovriog the troiting-ſuccefſion pines into the 


fruiting-houſe finally to remain for fruitin 4, or 
be [bf chew omitted 6x3. as ye3b490 MO 81 574 Or, 


”- 


FF ˙ö a wo ns @er x 


repleniſhing ſugceſhon-houſe and Pied with: af up: 
20 25 oy roung pines, 575 644. VI i 3.21910. —— 
ripening and ripe e et; in hot-houſe, care 
10 Aula n 1001 oft | 2 
| ak ing or wohewihg! the bark- bed in the hot- 
| aa 511, or prineipally 574, and ſupported. in con- 
$100 Aſlant estar heat the year round. — 
—— adding freſh tan- bark to bark- beds in the different 
hot- houſe e departments, to ſupport a continual regu- 
e201 Jap? heat; 41, 60, 127, 198, or 45 255 and 256, 
327, 434, or 476,611, or 674. 
nene in bet bene £76 (Otober); and 
continued daily, &c. every cat all winter and 
Fpring, till May. 
—— the fire-heat diſcontinued, 326, or 332.—See Hot- 
houſe, May and June. 
en Aa. of freſh air, and watering the hot-houſe 
See Hottbouſe diretions' 1 wiRvh- in 


8914 i n 8. — 5 


— ceping all tie Pb in 'hot- Hoſe? very "clean, 
b1, &c.— See General Care of every month 
forcing. various plants, flowers, &c, in hothoule 
and forcing- houfe, 42, 47, 48, 8 62, 937 70, 100, 
2. eee, e 43; 644, 645. 
50 Fe general Io dtions 5h . — asses of 
hathoble plants; and talingement's af the et- 1 2525 
& c. 752. — 
—— — compoſt earth, &c. for hot-houſe plants « 13. 
Hot-walls for early fruit, and S B40. Plants ane fowers 
I 7, 100, 1 70, 224, 045, 3 " 
ae forts of fruit for, 41, 109, 645 f 
Hamble- plant. — See Senlitive-plant. - — 222 — 


* 4 


12 305 8 


EN DS. 


Hyacintbs, Talips, & A6 375 105, 10% 8, 476, - 


ane 412,464. 490, 553, 6 602, ©; 9, Kc. 
eee planting,” 47 406% 953, 554, 883, boa, Kc. 
| (general intimations for planting, 55:3; 002)» 74: 

— care of dg beds, . 406, 175, 
: 9 8 176, 230, 299, 300, 09. 65321 % Foy | n 2811: 
——— when in flower 29%, 3... 285 wy 
—— when paſt flowering, aud taking up, 300; 39% 

358, 3593 360, 412, 466. Viis (fit ,SHOOG-e 13th 

——  —— {owing ſeed of, and order of eulture; vill ad- 
vanced to flowering, Sc GG. 20 idiinglgs; 


13011 


2183 110, 653, 614 3 317157 oy 

blowing in root- b. glaſſes of eee fin or 

does of earth or ſand; in a hat- houſe, an dwelling- 

' room, CA, &. 603, 644117 10 ,1 15 49% rod 

liſt of the dictetent forts—See balbous Rost 
in General Catalogue. B06 en guibb a 

Rydd segel 195 74683457 97-4 5 9tyod-1od 

Hypericum-fratex,: 48, 50; ons 1080 13 5 17961189, 181, 
1977 241, $57» 558, 605, & c. 09+ 103-74! 

90 P voy! 1705 154 pats. cas 283; 9 400. 651. — 


189i ien 
irq £377 09 


f vipat 


8 — 5 2 by ; % * k £ a . 
8 11 z 1 7 ** 1 — 1 4 < "5 X > « * «<< 1 * * 8 N 
<> v 5 us S k * 4 uy & 1 * I . 4 C3 : « 5 $ £* a © <LI RS. — 6 
Aren nenen ein ——ꝛ eons f 


2 


1 — to be. done in 05 Fier Lade qepart- 
ments,—See Kitchen- garden, 1 Plea- 


A2 KE 


ſure- ground, Nurſery,, reno and CHA houſe, 


of ſaid ONT to,63. | 
Jacobæa, 356. 
Jacobæa- Alx. ah. RY the Ae A tribe of - butbqus OY 
in General Catalogue. | 
Valea eke plant propagale by cuttings, ke. 495 108, 
179, 241, 421, 428,6 Pg 7 
————- inoculate particular ſorts, ui. 


Jaſmme, capes 421. 0 10? „„ SY 5 

t Ingian, 32 —.—aWs2.. bo. 1 e 
Tee-pim plant, 102, e 11 22% | 8g yu elfero-gol 
Jeruſalem-articho e, planting, &c: 165 167. By . 


mage, or Phlomis, 208, 
Se 2 M 6 


1 e 
2 or 700 


* = 


+ Janne f 2 A QF) 
* © . A — . 


oa. early ind rigs Co 147, 48, 63. 


IN DE X. 


Impregnating the female bloſſoms, or ſetting the embryo 
fruit of the cucumber," 133, ($0 Peine pe direc- 
tions), 263. | 

Inarching or grafting by approach, 1225 249, 253, 325, 

382.—(the method, 122, 123). 

Indian-fig, 322, 425, 

Indiar-pink,'t 72,: 173 227, 228, 308 e 356. 

Indian- bay, 317. 

Indian“ ereſs. —See N arti. 

 double- flowered, Zar. fs 

Indian! corn, 227. F : 

Snoculating or budding: trees and PR 46 - 545 372, 
373, 474; but for the general meines ſee re 
4055 4155 416. | 

——>'zpricots, peach, nectarines, eberries, plums, 

and pears, 353, 354, 372, 405, 41 5, 4, & c. = See 
budding.” 

| — rofes, and various other curious "ſhrubs, 3735 
ig en 

RL. oranges and Wen c. 428, 474: 1 

Joieas, ſnails, & c. on fruit-trees, deſtroy, 218, 219, 248, 

15 2935 294, 295, 356, 404. 

deſtroy by aſſiſtance of a watering Shane wg. 

Tonquils, planting, & c. 47, 110, 303, 358, 359, 355 603. 

Iris, 47, 178, 303, 359, 412, 464, 467, 553; 555) 602. 


— bulbous, ibid. 

—— Perſian bulbous, ibid. | 
Ivy-tree.—See Liſt of Evergreens, General Catalogne. 
June, 328. Work in the different diſtricts ——See e 
garden, Fruit- garden, Pleaſure-ground, Nurſery, 


4 

JuLY, 885 Work to be done in the ſeveral garden depart- 
ments, ibid. as in June, 385 to 435. | 
July. flower, or gillifower.— See Car nation. | 6 
— ſtock, or ſtock-gilliflower, 48, 63, 19h; 177, 


flower. 

— ten-weeks.—Sce Ten-weeks' -ſtocks. 
Juniper- tree, 108, 180, 188, 240, 374 $985"! 
2 553. ws 


e* 


_ Green-houſe, and Hot- houſe, of ſaid Wonne 328 to 


234, 314, 315, 362, 410, 467, &. — See Steck gilt 


—— 2 1 — 


. 2 Aid At Rf 


INDEX. 


Kale, See Scotch. — See Borecole. 
— Sea, or ſea-cabbage, 1442. 
Kalmias, 56. 
Kernels, &c. of fruit, berries, &c. ſow, 55, 113, 187, 169, 
1090, 195, 245, 253, 569, 572, &c. 
Kidney-beans, dwarf, 61, 76, 130, 25855 159, 106, 2055 
269, 342, 387. 
plant or ſow for early and main crops in the na- 
tural ground, 158, 159, 205, 269, 342, 387. 
—forcing early dwarf in a hot-houſe and hot- beds, 
61, 76, 130, 158, 198, 643. 
runners, ſcarlet, white Dutch, &c. plant, 2 
270, 3424 343, 387. ir 
ſtick, or pole runners, 2.70, 343, Kc. 
KITCHEN- GARDEN. Work to be done every month. — See 
Kitchen- garden, the firſt article in each of the diffe- 
rent months of the year, Fg F ebruary, March, 
&c. to December. it 
iſt of the different ſorts: of kitchen-garden 
plants,—See the firſt in General Catalogue, 049... : 
Knob-rooted flower-plants, 504,553. _ 1 
Knotted or ſweet-marjoram, I $4» 211, . 283, 345 490, 


450. 


b . 


Labyeoum, 49; 108, 178, 5615 587. 608. 
Lady's-ſmock, double, 233. 
Lamb's. lettuce, or corn-ſallad, 452, 491. 
Landing- up artichokes, or winter-dreſſing, 23, 582, Cake | 
——— cardoons, to blanch, 449, 488, 527, 581, 618. 
celery, to blanch, 19, 80, 81; but the principal 
crops, 335, 390, 445, 487, 527, $79, 620. 
—— aſparagus-beds, or winter-dreſſing, 32 $38 or © finally 
3 
„ 180, 561. i 
Large - rooted Hamburg- parſley, 8 55 3 276, 347 505 Sea: f 
Larkſpur, 104, 173, 775 229. 2 5 
Bee, 177. | 


4 * 


IN DEX, 


Yi , 1005 1 73 A 3, 229, 310. et 17 1 
W 1105 155, 212, 175 100 100, 4 © 95 
NE by ſlips an cutt logs 2 255, 21 25 284, 
2010513450, 451 


= 1 2 the flower-ſpikes' for dryit K age d dttilt 
N c. 346, 400, 40 . LOFTS» M1! 
Cotton, 212, 345. 3 


x 


Laurel, 108, 180, 2407 505, 507 1 588, $59, "$62; 6 571. 


uttings of, plant, 50), 63, $71; (layers, = 
e 108, 180, 240, 563 50%, 18 9 
—— pla ttin, 5 of, 507, $03, 571. 5 TT, 
e 108, O, 2 48559 187 589,562. 5 —— 
— 7 uk Jaye ers, Bris ns Dada 
ay 2 aſs.—Sec C Graſs 
onth. ö 


| Lay,carnations, double. geber viliams and pinks, to pro- 


hf ate principal ſorts, 4365, 367, 400, 46. 
Lay protege, by, ieh Belle; A and ſhrubs, 
50,56, 112, 16 3, 160, 190% 195, 254, 258, 310, 324, 
2<fl v7 307, 373s 3749 382, 421, 507, 38880 77 568; 
; general. intimations of the methods, 385 540 7 1868 
hard-wooded, ſhrubs, Kc. by⸗ layers oft 
| Thoots of the year, 374, 421. | 
- rooted, tranſplant, 113, 409, 462, 498, 355 $68. , 
— green-houſe plants, 195, 254, 3245 382, & e. 
— hot houſe plants, 258, 328, 38 5. 5 
D grafs-turf, for laws, ork wal , ce. 37, 52, 589, 
183, &c. 
Laying- Sov gravel- walks, 1 43185 ae 1 
Lebanon, Cedar of, 55, 108, 8 e eee 
Leaves decayed, always clear off from green-houfe- gd 
hot-houſe plants, principal flower- ae &c.— See 
Green-houſg, Hot-houſe, Flowers orders, Fots of 
Flowers, &c. + 
—— too thick, and clofdly a ripening ar, 
thin, 492 1 | 
Leeks, 84, 140, 209, 341, 400. lb e e 
—— tranſplant, 341, 40. | 99} 
Lune and Orange trees, 59, 12 5, NT IP 97 263; 
3215 423, 474» 598, 573, 612 —See alſo Greeri-houle 
moſtly every month in the year, ky 0 0 1 
Learns Eton's-tail; $64; 552; 


151 —ů———— 


he young 


TY 1 


— 


Fleaſure. ground Ay each 


kad ad þ hed 


IN D x. 


Lettuces, l tranſplanting, C. 10, 11, Bi, 92, 138, 
203, 272, 336, 391, 446, 447, 482, 483, 4845 $79) 77 

—— {owing for early crops, In, Mats Border rames, 

and hots be s, 10, Be. e 

—— ſowing in ſpring and Content * general erops, 
in the common ground, 138, 203, 272 336530 391, 
446, &c. 

——— tranſplanting in ſpring and dummer, 8, 138, 
203, 272, 336, 391 447, 485 . 

WED Fiery young Plants ergehen where ſoxed, 25a, 

336, e. 

thing up cgs- ettuce i in advanced growth, to fort 
ward their hearting, 273, WC 116.1 

—;weeding and, watering in ſummer; 336, 391. 


e 


fou ing and planting for autumn and winter Tu. 
ply, 391,446, 447, 482, 483, &c. 

— ſowing and planting late to ſtand the winter, 
and for ſpring and early ſummer lettuces following 
year, 446, 447, 482, 483, 484, $17, 518, 579. 

pricking and planting the young plants of ſaid 

| late ſowings in warm 58a frames, hand. "glaſſes, 

Kc. for winter protection, 483, 517, 518, &c. 

care of, in frames, han -glaſſes, &c. the young, 
winter- lianding plants of, 10, 11, 82, 138, 579, 617. 

Lilacs, 49, £1, 108, 112, 179, 247, 550, 605, 634. 

Perkan, 49, 63, 108, 112, 131, 179, 241, 588. 
Lilies, 47, 3024-358, 359, 367, 412 4645 e 8885 Gage ; 
Lily, Belladonna, 359, 361. © : _—— 


Guernſey, 359, 301, 47. N 

Martagon, 464, 466, 5855 653. „ 
xed or orange, 3 50, 40 8885 „ 
—— crown, imperial, 47, 302, 3 $Þ 5 3 59. 


- pancratium, 555. 
—— white, 406, 5 5 5. 


—— of the valley, N $61, 5 gs? „ 
— por the different ſorts of flies. See Bulbous- rooted 
flowers in the General Catalogue; and tender kinds, 
ſee Liſt of Hot-houſe plants, ibid. 18 
Lime- tree, 180, 468, 561, 562, 5698. 5 
propagate by layers, 562, 568. 1 
Lining * hot · beds, the ſides with hot dung, to renew the 


GY 97 147 67, 68,7 737 971 1325 198, 2895 26 37 624. 
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I n D EX. 
Eiquidaraber, hs | 


Liquorice, planting, culture, and digging up for ay + 90. 


Lobel's catchfly, 104, 173, 229, 310. 6 

London- pride, 1055 178, 233, LEE SST, 602. 

Lovage, 86, 211. 

Love- apple, ſow, tranſplant, Kc. I 5 172, 212, 227, 228, 
1 308, 350. 

in kitchen- garden for culinary purpoſes, I 57s 212, 


2 
| Love 78 bleeding, 227. | 
| Lupines, 104, 131, 173, 229, 310. 


Lychnidea, 33, 3124 362, 371, 58 . 
Lychnis, ſcarlet, 105, 177, 233, 311, 362, 371855 9615 602. 
double, propagate by cuttings of its ns 
+1. 3287852412. | 
Lehn, dwarf, annual, we 173, 229; 310. 


Magnolia, my 0 *s 240, 247, 321, <8, 400 he 
Major, convolvulus, 172, 17 3. ,—See Convolvulus and 
Hardy annuals. 


——— naſturtium, double Indian, 32 1. gn 


Mallow, oriental, 55 173. 
—— tree, 1 77. 


Venice, 173. 


| Male-flowers of cucumbers, to impregnate the female bloſ- 


ſoms and ſet the fruit, 133, 200, 22 6. | 
the particular proceſs in that buſineſs, 200, 


Management of ſeed-beds of young trees, fhrubs, and 


flowers, &c. 48, 55, 190, 234, _— 246, 249, 37 r, 


318, 321, 374 375) 5 40s, 465, 400, 407; 497, 


499, 507, 564, 605, 611, 033, 637. 
- of tender annuals, 102, 171, 172, 224, 305. 


— of autumnal-flowering bulbs, 303, 358, 367, 


470. 
—— of young fruit trees, fr and ſecond years from 


grafting and budding, 165, 167, 187. 
of fruit-tree borders, of wall and eſpalier-trees, 
fror particular mprovement, 628, 629. 


” 
I 1 7 1 i ; £4 
bs *s * 3 
„ £> 12 * g 
» y . 


of various particular, tender, or curious young 
or choice pla nts, wers, ene bee. in 1 218 ; 


bw — 


INDEX. 
dee Kitchens garden, Piehſure ; ropud; Nuriery, 
Green-houſe and Hot- houſe, Hot-beds, 'F oreing- 
houſe, &c. My 
rw ob oh general garden departments.—See the 
works of each j in the ſeveral months of the year-** 
AMangel- -wurzel beet, 83. 
Manuring, digging, and trenching arti; 39, 55, 78, 
79, 84, 90, 90, 99, 135, 136, 140, 144, 145, 149, 160, 
169, 178, 191, 206, 208, 471, 472, $19, 521, 525, 
526, 529, 530, 537, 538, 580, 610, 62 5, 037, 
: general intimatlons on the above, 529, $30, 586, 
2 N 


Maple- — 180 56s e | | 

- Maxcn., Work to be done in the ſeveral garden ma 

| tricts, 132 to 198. 

Marge 80, 154, 211, 283, 34%, 401. 

gather the flowers for drying, 346, 401. 

African, 172, 173, &c. . Annuals, 

———- French, ibid, Stand 

Marjoram, ſow, plant, & c. 86, 164, 211, 283, 284, 345 
401, 


r by flips, off- ets, & c. 1 54, 212, 284, 
345» 


ſweet or knotted, I 54, 211, _ 3459 409, 450. 
tranſplant from "Wis bed, 345, & 
Martagon-lily, 464, 466, 555, 603. * 
Marvel-of- Peru, 102, 171, "77 224, 2 75 s. 505, 510, 
| "3 YU 
Maſtich, a | 
Maſt, W 570 tree ſeed) 1 to ſow, £72, Ke. 5 | 
Mar, Work to be done in the different garden depart: 
ments, 256 to 328. | 
Medicinal aroniatic family herbs, compriſing alſo ſweet 
and pot-herbs, 154, 155, 211, 212) 283, 25 3459" 
346, 400, 401, 449, 450, 523. 
ſowing, planting, and propagating. by 10 cut- 
tings, off-ſets, parting-roots, Kc. ibid. See alſo os 
matic/and Pot-herbs. ' 
gathering at- proper growth. for uſe, 346, (490, 
40t, 449, 450, &c. | 
Medlar- -tree, 40, 98, FER 
Melon-gtround, in 1 to make hot beds for melons, 
cucumbers, & c. 3 z—alſo, applicable moſtly in general 


other hot-beds, January, February, March, & . 
Melons and, cucumbers in frame hot-beds, &c. 2, 3, 4, &c. 
1152 e 64, 65, 66. & 7, 332, 133, 134, 198, 19, 


20, 288, 259, 260, 261, 328, 332. 3955 396, 275 
452, &c,—See alſo Cucum bers. 


2080, 259, 260, 328, 329, 395, Kc. 

| in hand and bell. glaſs, hot- bed, ridges, Sc. 55 
201,261, 262, 329, 330, 332, 396, 3975 452, Kc. 14 

iin 8 beds under Wins Bl red 33, 335 ; 

—— e 880 ripe melons, particular, care of, 395, 

396, 397% 4622 

— the different, and moſt proper ſorts 25 culture, 

See Kitchen-garden Liſt, Genel Feen 

Melon- thiſtle, 130, Ne 04-608 2 + 

N ee um, 251. t i 0 Es þ 234; — 

Meſpilus, 606. Na t e e %o bad-tod 

Mezereon, 50, 179, $57, 558, 606. 


plants, trees, ſhrubs; flowers, & c. viz. 
chen. garden articles, ſowing and planting. — 
DC — principally February, March, April, May, of 
the other months occaſionally. . -. 5 
——— fruit-garden; planting wall, eſpalier, and in 
trees, 39, 40, 97, 98, 162, 163, 0%, 494,637, 538, $3% 


i* ©% $9 $9 5945 $955'596-59 7+ 598; $995 ben OO ty en. 
in pleaſure-ground and {hrubbery plantations ; 


1 various trees and ſhrubs, 49, 50, 108, 1,79, 


559. 560, 861, 863, 566, 605, 606, 634. 

— in the nurſery; planting trees, ſurubs, cuttings, 
=." 86.53," $4; 55, 57, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 188, 
189, 190, 247) 370, * 505% bo 507, 568, 569, 
570, $71, 57, 610. ccf 
— various flowers in pleaſure- ground and flower - 
garden; plantiig, ſow ing, & c. 45, 46, 47, 102, 103, 
og, 105, 106, 171, 172, 173, 1745 1756, 1170, 177, 
178, 224, 225, 226, & c. 220 230, 232, 233. 234, 
SHE 237, 2397 303 3055 306, 30%, 308, &. 310, 311, 
31 373, 84, 318,356 387, 388, 364,362, 364 


8 
2 


to frame: hot · beds, & c. —8See Melon, Cucumber, and 


tbeir general culture in frame hot- beds, 2, 3 bs & 
| 10, 63, 64, 65, &c. 70, 132, 133, 134, ue 199 


Method and order of ſowing — planting the various 


180, 187, 182, 186, 240, 241, 504. 555, $57» 5885 | 


— mf 


„ $$ © 


INDEX, 


367, 368. —See”alſo the Pleaſure aud Flower. garden, 


every month, from'y 306, 368) c. e and July, to 
November. : | 


Method of fcenthduſe and hot- kodife plants 2 each 
of thoſe departments, ſpring and ſummer N x 

from March or April to October... 

Micharlmas Cauliflowers See Cnulifowers: | 

| Daiſy, 233; 55 r, &. 

Mignonette, 103, 13150 any 735 227, 248, 230, 308, 
309, 356. 

Mint, 16, 164, 156, 21 11 215, 25: 345 400, 49. 450, 

524, 044. 

propagate by mapelng roots, or root off -ſets; young 

ſpring ſucker plants, and by cuttings” of the ſtalks, 


154, 156, 21 I, gan, . 3455 (priacipat direRion, 
156 21). 


—— gathering in proper growth for drying and aiſttting, | 


346, 400, 401, 449, 459» 
— raiſed ugg in N in young e plants. ind 
hot - bed, or hot-houſe, 16, 524, 6444. 
— pepper.— see Mint as above, for Planting, Nen 
gating; gathering, &e. ibi 
M iis — the Liſt of — Catalogue. 
Moldavian Balm, 229.—See Hardy Annuals. 
Monk's- hood, or Aconite, 105, 178, 504, 551, 553, 602. 
Morello Cherry-tree, W ola ere 275 ay 3 51, 
463, 594. 5 Pe WIS My 
Moſs-rofe, 4177 
Ai graſs lawns; plats, ue. 135, 205 316, 57H 4123 
468, 502, 566. G- | 
Molberry-tree, 40, 99, $99. 5 
Mulching over the roots * new planted bs, to bord 
from froſt in winter, and e - TY 49, 48, 
54, 56, 218, 352, 606, 628, 633 — 
dialer er vile pak. e Liſt of Perennials EC 
General Catalogue.” 
Muſhroom: beds, 24, 75, 76, 477, 4 1 30a) K. co: > 
making and ſpawning new rn 245 
2 but ſee principally 477, 478 to 482, for the ge- 
fn neral method of making the bed, "planting the 
- ſpawn, culture, & c. 
- the proper ſpawn : foe); ee and 
+0: where and n 4774 478, & c. 


INDE A. N 


Muſhroom-beds, general care of the beds after making and 
ſpawning, 24, 75, 76, 481, &c. 
. gathering the produce, 482, (September) and in 
the ſucceeding months all winter and ſpring, &c. as 
long as the bed continues in production. 
Muſtard and Creſſes for ſmall-ſallading. —See small. fal- 
lading in Kitchen- - garden every month. 
e 59, 125, 126, 192, 193, 250, 252, 3 327, 379, 424, 
448, 509, 510, 573, 574. 
— — general culture — dee Green- houſe department 
for every month. 


121 propagate by cuttings and Mine of the young 


tions). 

by layers, &c. 195, 196, 2545 324, 32 5, 428. 

pruning, as occaſionally heading-down decayed 
or nee branches, 193, 252, 325, 382. 

Ki tranſplanting young plants of, 380, 509, 510. 

- ſhifting advanced plants into larger pots, and 

freſh .earthing.—See Green-houſe, ſpring, ſummer, 

aud autumn, &c. months, &c. 

— care of young plants of, in autumn and winter, 

in | frames, pits, or-glaſs-caſes, Kc. 305, N 

Mundes © candle. en 1 24: 


s — 
F j 
” 
0 ; Sg 
. 
* 


Nailing wall. trees and eſpaliers, 30, 34, 35, on, 93. 94, 
162, 164, 167, 297, 298, 349, 351, 353» 403, 404, 
45 4551 456, 532 Kc. 536, 537, 889, 890, 893, 
4 | 
= Particular intimations in winter-nailing, ſee 5 36, 
37. 
5 proper nails, ſhreds, and hammer for x, (ay ell 
trees, &c. 536, 5373 alſo a pruning-knife, ibid. 


——— ſowing leed of, 464, 500. 


autumnal-flowering, yellow, 304% . 470. 7 


Flowers, n Leben VVV 


— 


ns 195» 254 324, (379. 44, a direc- 


Narciſſus, planting and other . 71 d, 303, 358, 
359, 464, 555, 603, bc. 616307 aft. 


E Deum 303, 412, 956. F 
—— the different ſorts.—- See Liſt 5 eee 


INDEX. 


Naſturtium, or Indian Creſs, ſowing, 155, 173, 210, 229; 
283, | 


in kitchen-garden for domeſtic occaſions, 155, 
210, 283. | | 
double Indian, 321. , 


Natural fruit-ſpurs, principal bearing parts in particular 


fruit-trees, 26, 27, 28, &c,—See alſo Fruit-ſpurs, 
(Index), and the Fruit-garden in Winter- -pruning 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, & c. in the different 
months, from November to February or March, &c. 

Nectarine-tree, general culture in planting, pruning, &C. 
30, 31, 33, 40, 41, 91, 97, 98, 163, 170, 219, 289, 
290, 348, 402, 455, 532, 589, 591, 626. 

principal order of planting, 39, 40, 97, 98, 16 55 
537, 838, 890, $91, &c. 

winter-pruning and nailing, 30, 31, 32, 33, 

&c. 91, 103, 532, $33, 534, &c. 589, 590. 

ſummer-pruning, &c. 2 88, 289, &c. 388, 389, 

402, Ke. 

order of bearing, principally on the young ſhoots 
of the preceding ſummer, ibid. 

different varieties of the fruit. 8 Fruit. tree 
Lift, General Catalogue. 

New- grafted and budded young fruit- trees, care of, and 
culture, 115, 165, 166, 167, 187, 223, 247, 248, 
299, 329, 373; 413; 419, 420, 423, 457- 

New-planted-trees and ſhrubs, general care of, to ſupport, 
where neceſſary, protecting the roots, watering, and 
other culture, 40, 48, 49, 54, 99, 165, 1817, 218, 
241, 246, 247, 296, 352, 375, 606, 611, 628, 633. 

— — plantations, and ſeedlings of young trees and ſhrubs, 
; &c, wood, water, protect, and other culture, 48, 49, 

54, 55, 56, 99, 189, 190, 218, 240, 246, 247, 248, 
249, 374» 275, 370, 420, 421; 42 471, 9 507, 
564, 605, 606, 611, 634, 660, 638. 

Nigella, or Devil-in. a-buſh, 104, 173) 229. 

Nolana proſtrata, 3 56. 

None-ſo-pretty.— See London-pride. hy To 

NovemBer, Wotk to be done in the ſeveral garden d de- 
partments, £57 to 618. 

Nut- tree, hazet.—See Hazel-nut-tree, 

— filbert,—See Filbert-tree, 


INDEX, 


\ 


Nut⸗tree, cob. See Elbert tree. See alſocthe Fruit. tree 
Liſt in General Catalogue. 971 
—— Walnut. See Walnut: tree. 19 1 WOT ————— 
Nuss, in; which to raiſe the various ſorts af trees, 
mrubs, Ke. in yonng growth ̃ to ſupply the. general 
plantations.—See Nuxſery in every mont. 
: Work to be done and general management of the 
e -es. Nurſery aud the General Directions 
n from January tu December. | 


3] 2 >; 7 


Fi O. 18 48 G eelit-ogamO 
0 Alice Jm, Tk 10 it 72 94 1011 5 R ol AJif 154 ts 3 19 109 
aks, 108, wy * 240% 245 2475 (3745558: 365. 


evergreen, 108, 180, 189, 240, 21. 55 374, 558. 
— corus ef oak in general to ſow, 189, 245) 570. 


method of ſowing, &c. ibid. 9 
Obſervations on pruning and graſting, 28, 29, (on graft. 
ing,.#1B).,:<+ .; 
on the nature and culture of 8 boiiſs A wg 752, 
Bene Work to bo done in nch. Erdondepartment, 
28 01 4543 to 575. (CO? 
Off. ets and flips, an] in pc in various plants, both 
Hardy and tender. See Kitchen garden, Pleaſure- 
fo. (ground, Green-houſe, Kc. Spring, Summer, and Au- 


tumn months, February, March, t, &e.;to 12 5 


| tember or October. 
dee alſo Bulbons and be rooted: Flowers, thid: 
e and oa, 303, 304, 358, 389, 4024.51) . 


— Likes ſſe Fibrous- rooted Perennials, Di aleo, I <4, 
2107 5296, 214% 2, fh Kc. in Kitenen-garden; and-233, 
237 450, 503, 5045 558525 583, . in Fleaſure. 


11) grounds Ke. L i nee 


Oiled- paper frame; for e e 330, 337, 397. 5 
Olb ander, 250, 321, 324, 428. 16. iis ads — me 
+:Qlve-rres, gz Uf O moti 03 ang 445 


11811 2 


Onions and leeks, ſowing and 8 84, 140, 
209, 275, 389, 438, 4 WE bunt only 
1 faltet. of thinnjng.and weeding, by ad or mal 
hoeing, 275 340, & c. ee Di 00 ee n 
2 ful-grown. bulbed 0 Lan full for deaping, 394 ; 
but principally, 449. 153 7093-657 
m—_— dried bulbed onions, heaped, turn over, be. 58. 


0 


a— . 


Onions: old bulbed, ae to e plant for Tealiods, 
168. 3630 
— ſow winter onions, to ſtaud: in young 3 in 
winter and for early aud general ſpring ſupply, 389, 
a6 culture, weeding, &c. ets 499, Land 
"Ce r —_— iS, e gu. JUG wn, 
Orach, 86, 154. | 7 —— 


Orange gourcd, 2065 22 7, 265, b-asse e e 


Lift of Anmuals and Kitchen-garden plants, General 
Catalogue, 


Orange-lily, 359, 45 46, $650 
Orange- tree, lemon, and citron, all of the ſame family, 59, 
125,26, 192, 193, 2505 2335 ie 323, 4235 474, 


508. 87 7 a2 qẽ + ile 18 


- their general culture ts the Green-houſe de. 
partment every month in the year. 


— — freſh cartning the pots or tubs containing 


the plants, 125, 194, 251, 323, 423, 474 


— ſhifting 10 warten * 93; 25 * 322, 378, : 


472, 473, 500. ; IP 
- loving kernels of, for ſtocks to bud upon, 19 55 


253. 290 


— — young: Gollibe: poke: ako 110 budlintz 196, 


225, 383, (428, 429, particular ane for 
inoculating). a 


—— inoculate or bud. 428, 420, 430, 474. 
8 inarch or graft, by wy manga 2 5 3,7 Ea 55 382. 


— — a < 


voung fruit 377 Ao: 15 — 


— 


in n >” + (11.5 vue 


Orchard, 39,93, 98, 594 0 Ho +l 
preparing: - ibn . and planting a an ; orchard, 


39, 40, 98, 99, 105, 639, 898. 233106 
Ord 275 planting *y As It 108, 180, 121, 240, 
558, 560, &c. 3 119 


Oriental mallow, 104, 173, 229. 
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INDEX; 


Oriental plane-tree, 180, 561... + chanel 
Oran: trees, ſurubs, and forefi-trees, Ec. for de. 
corative plantations, &c. 49, $9, 2 83, 79, xo, 


| 186, 504, 805. $67, 608, %+} 
Oſier.— See Wilkew. 
> 


Palma Chriſti, 170 227, 365. 

Pancratium- lily, 47, 555. 

Paradiſe- apple, for ſtoc ks to graft apps upon, to form 
dwarf trees for eſpaliers and ſmall ſtandards, 1 6. 

Panſies, or Heart's-eaſe.— See Heart's-eaſe. 

Parſley, 16, 85, 87, 153, 154, 158, 211, 276, 283. 

Hamburg, large-rooted, 8s, 158, 276, 347, 585. 

\ Parting roots, and flipping root or bottom off-fets of 

fibrous-reoted plants; for propagating various ſorts, 

I 54, 185, 211, 233, 237, 284, 311, 5 825,0 535853. 


Parſneps, 82, 143, 210, 274, 339, 529, 584. 
cleaning from weeds, and thinning, 274, 339. 


— dig up at full growth to EA in Winne, 529, 


or 584. 

Paſſion- flower. Liſt of Shrubs, Kc. General Cata- 
logue, — alſo Liſt of Hot-houſe plants, ibid. 

Peach · tree, general directions, 30, 37, 32, 33, 40, 41, 91, 


4375 85 163, 165, 217, 219, 289, 290, 348, 402, 403, 


405, 457, 492, 495, 532, 533, 534 835, $38, 589 


590, 591, 626. 
—— orderof bearing principally on the young) year- old 


ſhoots to be obſerved, 30, 37, 32; Kc. 9/69, 290, 


e "$3733 535, 590 %% 
planting, 39, 40, 97, 98, 165, 219, 404. 5375 538, 
590, 597, Gig .—See Fruit-garden, principally of Ja- 


nuary, February, March, October, November. 
——— winter-pruning and nalling, 30, 315 &c. 91, 163, 


270% 532, 589, 590. 
— fummer-pruning and — 288, 289, 348, 402, 


403, 455, 492 


early bloſſom and young fruit, Ard, 164, 221. 


e young fruit thin occaſionally, 292, 348. 1 . 

e ee and me fruit, care of, 45 55 492, 493; 
356, 557. 

method of propagation, by buddin g Ses Budding 


372; but * * 55 we 85 e -the Jn. 
pal proceſs). \ ::): da Dae a. 


— = 8 


— 


INDER. 


Peach, young trees of, their order of primingand train- 
ing, 25, 27167, 187, 292, 352, 373, 592. 
= the different varieties of the trees and fruit. ce 

the Fruit-tree Liſt, General Catalogue. £05; 0 
Peach, double- fowered, 80, 557. * 
Peach- houſe for early fruit, 47, 100, 645, 646. 
Peach-leaved Bell-flower, 233, 552. 
car-tree, &c. general directions, 24, 25, 26, 28, 20, 39, 
40, 92, 93, 97. 98, 165, 167, 217, 218, 219, 291, 349, 


359, 405, 416, 493, 538, 501, 594» 895, 599, 626. 
order of bearing on natural fruit-ſpurs, 25, 26, 27, 


91, 92, 93, 692, &e.— See alto W. in:er-proning tae 
trees, below. 

——- planting in general i in wall-trees, eſpaliers, ad | mk | 
ards, & c. 39, 40, 97, 98, 165, 167, 217, 537. 538, 


$39, 594, 595» 599, 629. 
— — requiſite pruning in general —8ee following re- 
ferences. 


winter-pruning and training in wall- trees and 
eſpaliers, 24, 25, 92, 105, 167, 219, 537, 591, 592 


: 593, 020. 

general ohfetyations i in the winter-pruningy, 28, 29. 
, —— — fummer-pruning and training, 291, 2925 350, 
5 403, &c. 
5 —— planting 1 in ſtandards, 39% 40, 9%, 165, £39, 593. 


— — pruning in ſtandards, 40, 93, 265, 559, 500, 627. q 
young wall and eſpalier trees of, pruning and train - Þ} 
ing, 27, 167, 187, 299, Kc. | 3 
- —— propagating the trees in general, —Soe Grafting 
, and Budding. 


* — ripe fruit of, dnn in beſt perfection, both for im- 
| mediate uſe and keeping.—See nnn Au- 
Zo ' guſt, September, October. 

| —— — the different ſorts of pears,—See Fruit tree Liſt, | 
2. General Catalogue. ö 


Peas, general intimations, &c. of, ſowing aud culture, 
225 85, 151, 214, 287, 343, 401, 510, 577,619. 

—— ſowing in autumn and winter for the moſt early 
js crops, enſuing ſummer, 5 16, 577, 619. 
-— ſowipg for common early crops, and in ſycceſſi jon, 
23, BY, 151, 214, 216. 
- ſowing for general principal crops of different ſorts, 
in proper lucceſſion, r 214, 215 81. 

2 : 


7 


_ — — 


INDE X. 


Peas, ſowing for late ſummer Crops, and for autumn, 


343, 5 
——— hoeing, earthing up and ſticking, 23, Bs, 151 2155 


281, 282, Kc. 619. 
—— early ſowing, by hot-beds, forcing- houſes, &c. for 
the moſt early. production, 22, 23, 755, 758. 


Ihe different varieties of.— See General, Catalogue. 


. ſcented, Scarlet- -flowering, and Painted. lady, 
bh et 27 „173, 229, 310, &c.— See alſo Liſt of Hardy 
nnuals, General Catalogue. e 
— — Tangier, ibid, 


rf 


Peas, Everlaſting,' 233. 


Penny-royal, 154, 211, 346, 558 449, 450. 


Peonies, 504, 553, 692. 


Pepper-mint, 217, 346, 449, 450. See alſo Mint. 


Perennial and biennial fibrous-rooted flowering plants, 


| ns) intimation of their uſes and culture in Plea- 

ure-ground, 43, 44, 48, 105, 170, 177, 173, 232, 

233, 234, 314, 315, 410, 411, 407, 499, 503, 504, 

549, 550, 55 7, 552, 553, 566, 602, Kc. 

planting i in flower- borders, beds, pots, & c. 105, 
178, 233, 314, 362, 410, 411, 412, 5489, 467, 499) 
503, 504, $50, 551, 552, 553, 566, 

ä propagating by off. ſets, flips, ales parting- 

9 "roots layers, pipings, e. 233,311, 312,312, 362, 363, 

365, 367, 409, 410, 411, 412, 459, 460, 403, 503, 

04; $52, &c.— See alſo off ſets, bro fe par ting roots, 

hy ers. pipings, &c. 

ſou ing ſeed of, 176, 177, 232, 234, 31 5, 463. 


—tanſplant or 'prick-out young ſfeedling-raiſed 


rh and others, 374, 362, 410, 411, 463, 467, 499, 
n 
— —— planting principal ſorts in pots, 106, 175, 462, 
$1, $52, 602.—8ee allo Auriculas, Carnations, 
Gable Wall. flowers, Double Sweet-williams, . and 
Sicke onliflowers, Double Rockets, Double Scarlet- 
 hehnis, Double Roſe- Campion, 3 


— care of in pots, the various principal forts, 437 


44, 48, 55 56, 106, 174, 175, 232, 311, 355 411, 
a; IM? 85. 4997 549, $50, 5515 5545 506, 607, 632, 
33; 


IS: | 
re earthing in pots; 105, 7 irs, 232, 


4985 Kc. ? > 


whe e fears He re — — 1 — 
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Perentiial and Biennial fibrous-rooted flowering plants, ef 
the numerous different ſpecies and varieties.—-Ses 
* Lift of Herbaceous ſibrous-rooted Perennial and Biea- 
nial Flower-plants, in General Catalogne. _ _ | 
Perennial Aſters, 105, 177, 178, 504, $52, 602. 4 
— Sun- flowers, ibid, | 1 
Perfian bulbous Iris, 47, 303, 466, 467, 550, 603. 5 od 
Perſſan Lilac, 43, 49, 108, 112, 131, 179, 241, 5565 1 
Periwinkle.—See Liſt of Evergreens, General Catalogue. fi 
Alſo VIN EA, Liſt of Hot-houſe Plants, ibid. 1 
Perſicaria, oriental, 192, 173, 227, 229) 309, 356. 
Phillyrea, 108, 180, 189, 240, 2475 558, 550, 562, 
Phlomiſes, 108, 247. ' 
Picklipg cucumbers, ſow, plant, and general culture, 26 5, 
333, 398, 453. 5 
—— gathering in proper growth, 453. | 
capſicums to pickle, 157, 212, 270, &c. 
tomatoes, or love-appies, 157, 212, 271, 
naſturiium berries, 155, 210. 
red-cabbage, 80, 137,270. 
— rxred- beet, 83, 148, 339. 
Pimento, All- ſpice- tree, 130. 
Pine-apple plants, 59, 60, 127, 128, 129, 196, 254, 256, 


257 320, 384, 431, 432, 433, 434, 4757 470, 510, 

511, 512, $74, 013, 614, 641, 042, 043. 

4 gencral culture, ibid.—See alfo the Hot-houſe 

| of every month, and the following inlmatios of 
particular cultures. 


— propagating and raiſing the plants, effected by 
| crowns and ſuckers, 431, 432, 436% 434, 476, 5 12.— 
N Sc Hot-houſe, June, July, Auguſt, September, &c. 
culture of the young new-raiſed plans 512, 5783 
, 614, 643.— See alſo 257, 327. » 
——— Cre of the immediate fr uiting. pines, advanced to 


mature growth for producing fruit lame year, 5% 60, 
= 127, 196, 254, 326, 384, 4514 &. | 
of the ſraiting-plants advancing in fruit, and fruit 


„ ripening, 50, 127, 196, 254, 326, 384, 431, 476. 

3 ſucceſſion voung, pines, advancing, in different 
2 degrees of growth, their general culture, 128, 50 
E . 327, 384, 433, 434435, 475, 510, 57,557 

7 57 6 18 94 
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Pine-apple plants, bifiing ſucceſſion pines. into lar ger pots, 

| 256, 257» 327» $343 475: 

finally ſhifting ſucceſſion fruitiag-pines, or firſt in 

advanced growth. to fruit in Tucee ion the following 

year, 476, or 510. 

removing the immediate free de fruiting-pines 
into the fruiting-ſtove or kot-houſe, finally to remain 
.to produce fruit enſuing year, 574, 575, Or occa- 

© fionally, 613, 

——— renewing or making the bark- beds in hot-houſe, 
ccc. in which to plunge the pots of pine: plants in ge- 
neral, 574, 575, 613, 614. 

— ſuppertiug the heat of iaid pine bark - beds, by fork- 
ing up and adding freſh tan-bark, 60, 127, 196, or 
254, &c. 256, or 327, 434, or 476, SIO, (a principal 
ſupply, 311, or 574, &c.): 

watering and admitting freſh air to the pines.— 

See Hot-houſe every month in the year, 


fection; 384. 433, 434, 476, K. 
care of the crowns and ſuckers of the ripe fruit, 


and bottom ſuckers of the old plants, to preſerve and 
prepare for planting, 385, 4.31, 432, 433, 835 476. 
—— method of Planting. & c. 431, 432, 433, &C. 470, 
0 1A 
i for the further general cultural management of the 
pine: apple plants, ſee Hot-houſe directions of every 
month from January to December. 
- the different varieties of pine- apples,—See Hot- 
a3; houſe Liſt, General Catalogue. 
Pinery for pine-apples. —-See Hot- houſe in general.” 
Pine- tree, and Fir, general intimations, &c. 50, 108, A 
188, 240, 245, 374, 376, 420, 471, 559, &c. 
. planting. in pleaſure ground, ſhrubberies, and other 
* plantations, 50, 108, 180, 240, 558, &c. 
=—— ſowing ſeed of, to raiſe ſupplies of young plante, 
being the general method of their PLOPASATIAD, 188, 
nere 
. bing out and tranſplanting the young ſeedling- 
pPlbwKẽants of, 370, 420,471, &c. 
bie different forts of pine- trees, &C,—Sec Liſt of 
Evergreens, General Catalogue. | 


——— — —— 
— ———ẽ . ͥ́ — —ͤé— 


ripe pine- apples, cut or gather when in beſt per- 


INDEX, 


Pinks, g general intimations of their different modes of cul- 
ture, planting, propagation, &c. 47, 63, 105, 110, 
131, 177, 178, 231, 315z 302, 371, 410, 403, 407, 
499,88 T, 602, 644. 

— planting in beds, borders, pots, c. 105, 178, 233, 
4994 593, 551, 552, 002. 

-— ſowing ſeed of, to raiſe new varſet ies, 1781 776, 179, 
231, 315.—8ee alſo ſowing Perenn! jals, &. -Flower- 
garden, March, April, May. EA 

— pricking and tranſplanting ſeedling-plants of, 366; 

410, 467, 499, $51 ; 692. 

propagating principal forts by piping 2 llips, 367, 

368, 410, 463. | 

—— forcing to early lowering, 475 63, 118, 131, 64. 

Indian. —8ee Indian Pink, and the Lift of Annu als, 

General Catalogue. | 

Pipings, plant, to propagate pinks, &c.z the method, 367, 

368, 410, 463. 5 

Plane-tree, 180, 50. 

Plant, Egg. See Ego-plant. 

Tce.—See lce-plant. | 

———- Senfitive.—See Senſitive-plant. 

Plantations of trees and ſhrubs, prepare for, and plant in 
fruit-gardens, pleaſure > pain ſhrubbery, and nur- 
ſery, according to the following references: 

—— of fruit- trees in general, or as required, 39, 40, 


97: 98, 162, 163, 165, 168, 217, 494, 537, 538, &Cc. 


590, 504. 595, 597, £98, 599, Kc. 629, 630, Kc 
of foreſt and ornamental trees, flowering-ſhrubs 


aud evergreens, 49, 50, 52, 108, 179, 180, 181, 
182, 186, 240, 241, 504, 550, 557, 558, $59, 500, 
561; 605, 606, 034, 6. 

of nurſery trees and ſhrubs, &c. 53, 845 55, 112, 
113, 114, 115, 189, 199, 191, 247, 37. 420, 595, 
506, 570, 572, 510, 637. 

——---- method and order of planting as above, in their 
different departments, ibid. of each. — See Fruit-gar- 
den, Pleaſure-ground, Nurſery, for January, Februà- 
ry, March, April, September, October, November, 
December; alſo Nurſery, June and July. 

Planting and tranſplanting the various ſorts of trees, 


ET 


5 


INDEX. 


ſhrubs, and flowers, daga to the following. U1att- 
mations; 


Plantin ig fruittree departments in 8 Planta- 


tions as above.—See alſo Fruit-garden, October, No- 


vember, &c. to March and April. | 
— — pleaſu re-ground, and ſhrobbery-planting, of the 
various trees, ſuru bs, and evergr eus, in general, ibid. 
—— nurſery planting, ibid. 
wall ard eſpalier fruit-trees of apricots, peaches, 
55 es, apples, pears, plums, cherries, figs, and 
Lines, 24, 26, 20, 30, 34, 35, 40, 97, 98, —4 162, 


163, 468, 217, 494, 5377 538, 539, 50 1, 
—ů— fandard fruit. trees of apples, WE 6 


cherries, mulberries, medlars, quinces, ſervices, fl 
Herts, Malnuts, cheſnuts, elderberry, berberry, 40, 


97, 98, 99, 105, 539, 598, 599, 600, 629. 


r ooſeberr les, cCurrauts, and raſpber:ies, Pp 39, 


94, 955 95, 168, 539, 845. 548, 597» 598, 639, 
0371. : 
e e e fruit-tree Hacks for grafting and budding, 84, 


113, 115, 190, 506, 50), 571, &. 
—— foreſt and. . — trees in general, 52, 53, 
peb er 180, 186, 189, 249% $94. . 505, 556, 


de 1 principally in ornamental and wood- 


2 $24. 53, 108, 178, 170, 186, 240, 241, 
504, 55, 5577 558, &. 560, 561, 606. 4 


— various foris of flogeriag-ſhrubs, ever-greens, 


_ berries, & c. $9, 50, 108, 179, 180, 186, 189, 240, 
241, 504, 550, 557, 558, 550, 561, 863, 605, 606. 
—— the ſame in nurſery to raiſe for general planta- 
tions. - See Nurſery every month from October, No- 
vember, to March and April, (ſee alſo Juue and 


Jus). 


fibrous-rooted perennial and biennial. flowers, 


1195, 179, 233, 314, 302, 364, 367, 368, 410, 41, 


402, 403547, 503 551, 852, 55%, 602.— See Bien- 
..ials and Perennials, and Pleaſure- ground, February 
and. March to October, &c. 


| Rae cuttings of flower: ſtalks of ſome ſor ts of peren- 


nials for Propagations 311, 302, 412. 


85 "and ornamental trees, &c. pleaſure; ground and thrub- 


Pb 
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Planting bulbous and tuberous flower- bete 45, 46, 47, 
110, 176, 303, 358, 359, 301, 470, 496, 497 553» 
554, 556,682, 603, (04. See Butbous-roots, &c. and 
ileafare-ground, January, February, March, Ke. to 
October. 

—— annual e 171, 172, 173, 2245 225, Ke. 

| 22% 305,306; & cc 7 

ſuckers of various trees and ſhrubs, &0,—Sce e 
Suckers. 

— — ſißps, off-ſets, cuttings, A pipings, &c. of vari- 
ous plants, flowers, ſhrubs, &c. See Slips, Cuttings; 
layers, &c. and Propagation by theſe methods. 

— — edgings of box, thrift, & c. 52, 109, 110, 182, 
245 „ 565, 506, &c. | 

edges, $3, 109, 182, 507, 609, 636. 

— — various eſculent plants of the kitchen- garden.— 
See Kitchen- garden directions every month in the year. 

= green-houſe and hot-houfe exotics, In young, 
ſmaller, or larger plants, flips, ſuckers, &c.—Ste each 

of theſe departments, March, April, May, June, c. 
to September and October. 

— —— double wall- flower (its, 312, 313. 

——— -- autumnal bulbous flower-roots, 303, 359, 361. 

—— les, ſummer-flowering of ſeveral for ts, 406, 470. 

3 auriculas, polyanthus, carnations, pinks, ſweet- 
williams, wall-flowere, ſtock-gilliflowers, &c. See 
each under its reſp- :Aive head. Alſo fivrous-rooted 
- Perennials, precediug page, &c; Kc 7 = CH 

off lets and flips of auriculas and PoE anthus. — 
See auriculas, &c. EP: 

er mmm Er rogted flower plants, 504, 353. 7 

— — double white ſaxifrage, 460, 523. 

— — render 178, 361. | 

——— Guernſey and Belladonna lities.—See autumnal 
bulbous roots above. g 

ſeedling young plants, of various ſorts, both of 

| eſculents, flowers, ſhrubs, and trees, &c. ſhould be 

particularly attended to in proper time, —See, Kitchen- 
garden, Pleaſure and Flower-garden, and Nurſery, 
in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn months, from Febru- 
ary, March, __ to October, &C. 
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Planting aſparagus, (the proper method 145), 206. 

e e artichokes (the general method 140), x 
Err -. muſhroom ſpawn, the different ſucceſsful me- 
des. thads, 477, 478 to 482. 0 zinis7 


horſe-radiſh, the particular method and chifure, 
89,88, Bo, ld 1 ie 


—— potatoes, the general different methods, 87, 157 
, 


| = liquorice, the method; ani] a 99. 
— — ſtrawberries, 96, 97, 170, 354, 405, 546. 
| =o Aromatic, Let, and other fweet - her bs, in plants, 
lips, ſuckers, off: ſets, cuttings, &c, See Aromatic 
aud Pot Herbs, Kitchen-garden, en March, 
April, May, & c. to October, &c. 
But as under the foregoing article, Planting, numerous 
cther plants, trees, mrubs, flowers, &c. come under ob- 
ſer vation, which cannot be eligibly inſerted here,. — 


Tee therefore the various ſorts under their reſpective 


heads or names, (Index), with references o bd 2 fe- 
rent places in the book. 


Piath, old irregular hedges; 53, 199, 67, Gao £1 
PLE ASURE- GROUND: and Flower- — en, work to be done, 


(43 to 53, January). — See allo every ſucceeding month 
rom January to December, | 


Plum-tree and Cherry, intimations of the general culture 


in planting, pruning, propagating, &c. 26, 27, 28, 


40, 92, 98, 115, 117, 118, 165, 167, 217, 21089, 
291, 292, 349, 350, 354, 405, 410, SAY 5506 5395 
591, 592, 393, 504, 895, 026. 

their order of bearing, principally on natural fruit- 
_ ſpurs, &. 26, 275 28, 925 93, e. 5975 592, 593, 
594, & cc. | 
planting in general for e cfoaliers; and 
" ſtandards, 40, 97, 98, 165, 217, $37, $38, 539, 599, 
$91, 804% 529. 


—— their general w inter- pruning, and — I aa 


training, in wall-trees and 5 PEG 26, 92, 935 265, 
167, 219, 537, 591, 646.59; 3 : 

— ſummer-pruning and training, in wall. res &c. 
291, 292, 492, 403, 445 

propagation by 5 and budding, (by grafting; 

1 Fe; 110, 11% 118, &c. cer. budding, 353, 354, 372» 


Fr 


IN DE X 


c. but ſee principally 405, 415, and the method 


415 to 423). 
Plum aud Cherry, Re proper broning and 
training, 27, 1c, 165,1 2, , c. —8See 
E oh Wall dees, & C. 7 Pr 52 , 
the different varieties of plums, bee see Fruit- 
liſt, General Catalogue. 5 
ſtones of the fruit (plums and ee to fow for 
raiſing ſupplies of young Wees to graft and bud upon, 
55, 113, 472, 50% 57.0 

Poling graſs-lawns, &c. 51, 109, 183, 242, 269,” 866, 605. — 
See alſo Graſs- lawns 1 In 1 Pleafure-ground, moſtly every 
month, 

Polyanthus, 105, 177, 178 232, 233, 51 L, 371; Art, 453, 
401, 499, 503, 551, 553, 002, 

plant, 105, 178, 1321 233, 4¹ I, 461, 499, vers 

562, 60 | 

ſowing ſeed of, 105, 177 2572 461, and care of 

the ſeedlings, 232, 311, 411, 461. - 

prick-out or trauſplant the ee platte 2 32, 

314, 36a fr, re.. 
propagate by off. ſets, flips, parting: roots, 232 

233» 459, $03, 551, 552. | 

Polyanthus-narciſſus, 303, &c. 

Pomegranate-tree, 253, 324. 

Pompion.—See Pumkin and Gourds. 

Poplar-tree, 53, 180, 561,630. 

Poppy, 104, 173, 229, 310. EIN 

Portugal laurel, 108, 180, 507, 4558, 36750 975 e 

---— propagate by cuttings, 507, $03, 572. 

Pot-herbs and aromatic plants, Ke. ſowing, planting, 
Kc. 16, 86, 87, 153, 154, 155, 150, 211, 212, 283, 
284, 345, 346, 490y 401, e en 4509, 451, 491, 
523, 524, 525. : 

pr king ſeedling-raiſed plants of, 3485 Xe. 


—— — 


v— — 


' ———— Plant and propagate by ſlips, off. lets, 2 & C. | 


IG 4, 155, 211, 212, 284, 345, 400, 451, $25. 
management of the beds of, 451, 523, Kc. 


- gather for drying and diſtilling, &C. 346, 400, 40 4 
449, 450. 
Wert general i intimations, 87, 159, 215, 5295 585. 
planting, 87, 159 2751 
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Potatoes, in bot - beds for early a 87. 


digeiag up occafionally in young growth, 8 


mer and autumn. —See Kitchen garden, Janes Joly," 
2 Auguſt. 1 111 
—— digging up wholly at full grow th, 529, or 535 the 
general method. 


[ion of n 1 Kc. af, this. 'pleafure-' 


ground and nurſery, general care of, 43, 44, 48, 49, 
55, 56, 105, ICO, 174, 175, e 246, 304, 
31 r, 371, 374, 407, 409, ro: 458, 460, 471, 498, 
855 275 RW 504, 604, 6 95, 607, 611, 632, 033, 
64576 
.. in pots, 106, 174, 1757 232, 233, 452, 
498, 561, $52, 558, G60, : (565 various flowers and 
ſhrubs), 603, 606. 
of ſeedling flowers, ſhrubs, trees, &c. care af 48, 405 
54, 56, 106, 238, ot" 311, 371, 374, 464, 460, 471, 
497% 508, 504, 605, 635. 
Prepare compoſt, 43, — hy 477 813, 609, 635, &c. 
— dung for hot-beds, 2, 3, 4, &c. 11, 13, 14, 15, 
br: 16, KC. 63, 64, 71, 70, 77, 102, 103, 1325 134, 171, 
1723 198, 201, 224, 225, 227, 228, 261, ab 266, 
3055 307, 477, &c. 622. 
bete for early kitchen- garden crops, both in hot- 
beds, & c. and natural ground, I, 2, 3,4, 5, Kc. 10, 11, 
12, 14, 16, 18, 21, 22, 63, 64, ub. 71, 76, 77, 81, 87, 
| 904 139, 131, 132, 135, 1344 135, 136, 139, 158, 436, 
3 458, 449) 2 483, 513, 516, 51, $215 $70, $77, 
579. 618, 619, 622, 644. 
—— for general kitchen -gafden crops. —See the ge- 
neral directions of every month in the year. 


e by manuring, digging, and trenching 


> Srovnd. — Ses Manuring and Digging, &c. 
of ground, for planting fruit-trees, 39, 405 494, 


37, $91, 595, 596, boo, 68. 
1 - of fruit-tree borders, tor plantings 39; 40, 169, 


| 988375 19 998,628. | 
— — of ground, "oo FI Yee. in the Gail oarden de- 
partments, for general ſowing, and. planting various 
8 of. plants, flowers, trees, ſhrubs, &c. 39, 40, 52, 
34 5 55 99, 10%, age: 178, 8 338 4 2785 494, 503, 


505, 529, $37 586 » $91, 595, 610, 025, 034. 
Preparation of all vaeant ground, beds, borders, &c. to have 


— — 


— — — 1 bond 
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ready * ſowing and planting, 555 191, 385, 477, 85 


472, 400, 503, 805, 52, 589, Oro, 625, 63% Ke. 
Prepstiag for graſting, 115, 116, 118. 


rn en early bloſſom and young: fruit i in voll res, 
164, a1. 0 


Vall trees, 0 young and old, alt gepredions, 


of inſects, &c. 218, 219, 294, 295, 3 56, & c. 

cherries and other ripe fruit from birds and 1 in- 
ſects, 355, 404, 457, 493. 

Prickingraut from ſeed-beds, various young. ſeedling 
plants. See Kitchen-garden, | Pleaſure-groundy/and 


| Nurſery, &c. of April, May, June, July, Top Kc. 
to November. 


— — 


Primroſe, 1155 177% 33, 9 535 PRO: -Þ 


tree, 105, 178, 233.—Sce Tree- primroſe. 1101 
Prince's- feather, 227. | 
Privet, 49, 53, 108, 100, 498, 557, 636. O e! 
Propagating various kinds of plants, trees, ſhrubs, wers, 
& c. by ſeed, layers, cuttings, ſuckers, ſlips, off: ſets; 
pipings, crowns, grafting, budding, inarching, &c.viz. 
by ſeed, numerous plants, flowers, trees, and 
ſhrubs, in the ſeveral reſpective garden departments. 
- —See the Kitchen-garden, Pleaſure and Flower-gar- 


den, Nurſery, Green-houſe, and Hot-houſe, in the 


ſpring, ſummer, and autumn months; and the 
Kitchen garden alſo, every month in the vear. 
by layers of young ſhoots and branches, both of 
ſome ſorts of fruit- trees, and many ſorts of others, 
flowering-ſhrubs and evergreens, 530, 56, 112, 113, 
163, 2 190, 195, 254, boy =, 319; 344, 507, 548, 
549, 551, 562, 567, 868. 
— — the general method, 66, 112, 319, 540, 567, 562. 
— by layers of particular herbaceous plants, or 
principally carnations, &c. (365 general We 367, 
50g, &c. fee Carnations, ibid, 
- by cuttings of young ſhoots of the tree 5 ſhrub 
kind, many ſorts, 51, $7, 58, 94, 95, 11, 163, 169, 
-. 188, 190, 195, 220, 253, 254, 250, 324\ 327, 379, 330, 
424, 425,-426, 506, 545, 547, 503, $68, 570,031. 
general method, 57, 58, 111, 1694-190, 195, 254, 
258, 324, (379, 38d, 424, principal method OE tnyr« 
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8 0 eS, geraniums, and varions other green-houſe e 
8 cuttings); 506, 507; 863, K £50115 
cating by cuttings tek flips of ' fta}k- hoots; . 
on bottom-ſhoots, & c. of herbaceous perennials 
£29) An under. ſhrubby kinds, 155,21, 212, 2843 (311, 
ty, 313,” 362, double ſcatlet-lychnis; and double. 
5 c.), 345) 362, 307, $00! 4005 yo” Won} 451, 
by bottom and rooted off- ſets, flips, &c. of 
bins various herbaceous fibrous-rooted - perennials, both 
of the kitchen and flower-garden, 154, 156, 178, 211, 
2125 843 (284, 345, 41, chiefly by: ro gages: moot), 1 
5 oz. 504, 525, 552, 53232 
by parting- roots moſtly ibid ee 9185 552, 593. 
— . Uf eke of bulbous and tuberous roots.— See 
_ Bulbous-roots, 
— by pipings of pinks, &c. 3655 ive” * 
Farr runners. Ste Straw berries. | 
. by ſuckers from the roots of various wlants trees, 
890 rade, and-under-fhrubby plants, 38, 39, 51 57, 88, 
te. 112, 154, 156, 163, 168, 2555 5837475 5453 547, 
75 549,5 563, 5 572, 6095 6316 34. 
— — crowns and ſuckers of palace 
pine: apple and eee June: July, en ac 
; temper, Kr. 
n he: and cuttings of ſuctvleat plants, 391, 425, 
3. — See 72 . 751 houſe and Hot. houſe, April, 
Its 1 5 July, & 180 3 
| Wor o by cuttings 150 flips, ſmall ſhoots wfo various 
green bouſe and hot-houſe exotics. See 'Green- 
2 B-pu74th &c. April, May, June, July, Auguſt. | 
grafting-and budding, the general- bes: for 
ee 1575 75 principal fruit-trees, and oceaſionally 
articular forts of ornamental and foreſtꝭtrees, and 
F forts of curious flowering-ſhrubs, &c. alſo 
ſome ee ſorts of green houſe exotics, as 
2 OraipRs, lemons, &c. See Grafting and Budding, — 
; - alſo the Fruit- garden, Nurſery, and Green-houſe. 
— grafting,” 20 boy! nt put 5 65 As &c. 
| 480, 249. 5 FI LS 
—— budding, 353, 354» 372, 3733 4055 415; 416, 8 &c. 


„ 49 30, 472, 474. 
«te —.— by 1narching; 122, 123, dc. 240, 382 3 
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Protea; or Silver. ire, i 

ProteQing various plants, flowers, as and ſhrubs, &c. 
from froſt and cold in winter and ſpring, and (erp 
ing heat and drought in ſummer, viz. 

——=kitchen- garden plants of ſeveral particular ſorts 
in early young growth, &c. in froſty and other incle- 

ment weather, both in hot- beds, frames, hand- glaſſes, 

borders, Bec. — 8er Kitchen-garden directions i in winter 
and early ſpring months, &. 

tender, young, and curious plants, flowers, and 
particular flowering ſhrubs, evergreens, particular ſorts 


of young ſeedling trees, and other ſmall tender plants, 


43, 44, 48, 49, 54, 55, 56, 105, 106, 175, 170, 190, 
230, 231, 236, 238, 246, 247,311, 318,3 371, _ 375» 
409, 4e 420, 471 507, 564, 604, 605, 534145 


- beds of choice hyacinths, tulips, anemones. and 


ranunculuſes, &C. 44 100, 175, 176, 20h 31, 299, 
zoo, 609, 632. 


— flowers and plants in pots, 435 44 48, 49, 105, 


106, 174, 231, 232, 236, 238, 304, 377, 374» 375, 
407, 8 I, 458, 460, 461, 402, 463, 4399, 499 549, 


550, 564, 604, 605, 607; 032, 033, (635, Patticular 
care of principal forts). 


— various ſorts of young trees and. ſhrubs in pots, 
&C. 48, 49, 55» 56, 319, 374, 375, 508, 697,115 (635, 
638, particular care of). 

— likewiſe green-houſe and ſtove. Niere carefully 
in winter from ſevere froſt. - See Green-houſe, &c. 
ee December, :Janlgry, eee, March, 
April, Kc. 

—— all plants in hot-beds, frames, hand-olaſſes, awn- 
ings, & c. particularly in ſevere weather in winter and 
early ſpring.— See Kitchen and Pleaſure- garden, Nur- 

- ſery, & c. January, February, March, & c. N 1 
and December. 

melons from exceſſive rains, 308, 309. 

Pruning, perform, in various ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, & c.— 

See Fruit- garden, Pleaſure- ground and Shrubbery, 
Pow gn the Green-houſe, &c. moſtly every month in 
the year, viz. 

—— fruit-garden, general or winter pruning, the ſeve- 
ral ſorts E wall, eſpalier, and ſtandard trees, &c. 24, 2.53 


8 — 
— 


Pruniug-knjte, Kc. $36. : 4 


INDEX. 


os 26, 27 294-39 31, 34, 35, 39, 40, or, 92, 93, 0161, 


"ths 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 219, 531,832, &c. 537, 


$39, 847, 589, 588, 589, Kc. 50, 593, 590, 598, 600, 


626, 027, 029, 031. 
Pruning 2pples, Pears, plums, fink cherries; * 5 eſpa- 


liers, general winter, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, * 165, : 


15 "26h 219, Kc 537, 591, 592, 893. Kc. 626 


&c.—See Fruit - trees, young. 


30, 31, 32, &C. 91, 103, 104, 105, 156 e 532, 
333, Kc. 589, 590, 626. 


—— Young apricot, peach-and nectarine trees, 165, 


166, &c.—8ee Fruit- trees, young. 
vine and figs, general winter, 34, 35, 94. 161, 
169, 219, 587, 589, 596, 626. 


trees, & c. in general, 219. 
— — ſuqmmer-pruning of wall and efpalier trees in 


TI 220, 288, 289, 291, 292, 296, 297, 348, 340, 


350, 351, 352, 353, 402, 403, 404, 405, 454 4555 
456, 493, &c.—See Fruit-Garden, May, June, July, 
Auguſt, &c. the different ſorts of woes, in the wall 
and eſpalier training. 


— — ſtaudard fryit-trees i in general 40, 93 16. 55 600, : 


15 601, 627, 629. 
— wall and eſpalier trees in general, particular 


method and rules to be obſerved in the different 


ſorts.—See Pruning, directions i in F rou-garden, every 
.. month in the year. 


Kc. 590, 629. 

raſpberries, 38, 965 168, 547, 5 548, 598, 631. 

young wall and e palier, and other young fruit- 

trees in the firſt training, 28, 29, 115, (165, 106, 167, 
18% principal intimations). : 

= nurſery young. trees and: mrubs, 53; 54, 114, 

125, 187, 245, 320, 375 42 3, 424, 471, 570, 610. 


ee 


— -- flowering- ſhrubs, evergreen, ornamental, nog 


foreſt trees in general plantations as required, 49, 


„8 5 ene 414: 49, 47 7 556, 0 5705 85. 
610, 633, 636. 


— young trees, of apples, pears, A 255 29, 167, 


apricots, peaches and arias, peneral winter, 


finiſh all winter-pruning in wall and eſpalier 


goo ſeberries and currants, 5 55 945 167, 539, 549, | 


INDEX. 


Pull garlick and ſhallots, 347 3 or principally, for good 


keeping, 305, or 449. 
pull off autumnal green figs, 596: 


Pull up onions, full- grown bulbs, to dry for keeping, 394; 
4 n 449. but obſerving the directions of 
4. 

Ne or Pompion, Gourds, &c. 216, 267, 268, &e, | 
Purple Amaranthus, 172, 73, 227, 308, 356. | 

Purtlane, 152, 213, 283, 

Pyracantha, ro8, 180, 240, 247, 558, 560. 5 

pyramidal Campanula, or Bell- flower, 177, 233» 234; 314, 

315, 362, 410, 551, 5555 602; &c. 


<Q 

Queen” bs akin (Modavian); 104 see Hardy Abe ' 
Queen's-ſtock.—See Stogk-gilliflower. TE | 
Quick-ſet plants, for hedges, —See White- thorn and ; 
Hedges planting. 

Qty tree, 40, 48, 187 1775 599. 


R. 


Radiſhes, 1.2, 13, 81, 83, 143, 204, 285, 337, 348, 393, 
439, 577, 618. 
ſowing for early ſpring crops, natural ground, 
principally, 12, 13, 81, (and occafionally,, 5 77 7, 618, 
but of little dependence). 
———— early crops by hot-beds, 13, 8, 618. ; 
for general ſpring and ſummer. crops, natural - 
— 81, 143, 204, 285, 337, 348. | 
for late natural crops to draw in autumn and be- 
ginning of winter, 393, 439, 528. | - 
—— turnep-rooted, Italian, white, red, ſow, for ſpring, 
ſummer, and autumn, 81, 143, 204, 285, 337, 348, 
392, 393, 439, but generally moſt of the white. | 
black Spaniſh turnep-rooted, for autumn and win- 


ter, ſow, 204, 337; (392 principal ſowing), 439- : 
—— ——— hoe or thin the general crops of radiſhes, 204z 205, | 


285, 393, &c. 
— ſallad radiſh, to uſe as a' mall ſallad herb, ee 
Small- ſallad. 


 Rigged-robin, 178, 232, 459, 504, 534. 


INDEX. 


Radiſhes, planting full grown . for 8. 25 UN 285 . 
Horſe.— See Horſe-radiſn. Fae 1305 


Ranunculuſes and Anemones, planting Fr STORY 45, 


106, 110, 175, 176," 230, 360, 466, 497. 554. G04, 
1.609, 632. 


{ 
— general method and order of planting, 45, 497 B 
5 545 604. OE, | R 
protecting principal ſorts i in Bade 44 155 106, R 
175, 176, 230, 009, 632. R 
———=taking up after flowering, 360. 
ſowing ſeed of, 466, 497- _ 
propagating by off-ſets of the roots, 360, and R 
when taken up after flowering, R 
Rape principally for ſallading in e culture. — See R 
© Small fallading. 
Raſpberry, planting, propagating, and pruning, 38, 39, 50, 
2 96, 102, 168, 547, 548, „ 631 neceſſary ob · — 
ervations on their order of bearing and propaga- 
ting, ibid. — and Principal e 38, 39, 95, — 
"548, We. 
forcing for early fruit, 101. 5 
flowering, 50, 578, &c. 
s for taking bulbous flowers roots aſter flow ering, 3 
| 3. | þ 
Red- 25 ſowing and culture, 83, 148, 205, 339. i 


Red- - cabbage, ſow, plant, &c, 80, 137, 2.70. 


Red or orange lily, 359, 466, 585. 


Regulating flower borders, ſhrubberies, EFT &e. I | 


3370, 414, 41 of 9255 469, 470, n, $02, $99" 504. 
- Got, 605, 608, 633, 634. 


Rhododendron, 56, 240, 558, 560. 


Ridging ground in digging. and trenching, its lait 529, 
530, 586, 62 5.— See Digging and n | 

Ridging-out, or final tranſplanting of early an general 

crops of young cucumber and melon plants in hot- 

beds, under frames and lights, hand-glaſſes, &c. 63 

| to 09, & c. 134, 135, 198, 199, 201, 202, 261, 204, Kc. 

Ripe-fruit, protect. from birds, walps,. and {io Jn{60s, 
355, 404, 405, 457, 4. 

e gather, 493, 494,531. | 

Ripe N of different ſoris, — * 399, 1635 3 


INDEX. 


R ocambBote, 86, 158, 30 5. dong ; art 
Rockets, 105, "74s 1775 wy 233, 3135 on 571 len 
+39; 5245 39 „. 


— Abe bored. 158, 233, 4:9, 504, 5 c 551, O35. 
Rock. role, or oiſtus, 58 See S 


Rolling gravel- walks, graſs-lawns, & c. See Gravel: walks, 
anck Graſs Plea, ure-zround every month. 
Roſe-bay, See Oleander. 
Roſe- bay, dwarf. See RhoJodendron, 
Rote-camplon, 48, 105, 174, 77. 178, 233, 246.34 
30%, 37D 0 455: $2395 551, 552, © 755 S 
— — double-flowered, 48, 174, 450, 551, 
Roſe, Chriſtmas.— See © ab, 174 259 75 N55 
Roſemary, 155, 212, 284, 245, 451. | c 
Roſe-tree : planting, propagating, and other tegen 
culture, &c. 48, 49, 51, 54, 635 108, 110, 1125 1797 
185, 197, 373, $50, 558, 363, 605, 699, 634: 
— propagate by ſuckers, the molt ready and plenti- 
ful method, 51, 112, 563, 609, 634. 
by layers and inoculation, any particular curious 
ſorts, 373, 421. | 2 
7 forcing to early flowering, 43, 6z, 110, 1 zn 197, 


Rubbing? off uſeleſs ſhoot buds, on wall-trees, Ke. 221. Wy 
Rue, 155, 212, 284, 345, 499, 451. 
Rules of order for planting flowering- ſhrubs, * evergreens, | 
ornamental and foreſt- trees, in pleaſure-ground,, 
e cc. · 40, 50, 108 „180, 131, 186, 240, $579; 
558, 550, 560, 501, 605, 606, Ne. 
for planting fruit' trees, 40, 955 98, 99, 162, 163, 
Ez 217, a, $37s, $33), $394 $48, 591, 94, 595, 
c , 600, &. 
Rune Eibe sean Tee and Dutch, &c. 269, 270, 
3422 343, 387, Kc. | | 


SA \ 


—— 


2 — a 


— ” 4 


ES hs | 2 : bag 

dag 154, Fug 284, 345, 490, 4 451 Se. vropligating 

by cuttings, flips, off-ſets, 154, 21 27 2845 345, 400, 
451, &c. or ſee principally; 212,48 4. 

Salading, or ſallad-herbs and plants. — Seed Small- ſallading; 

. =Alfo, Lettuce, Endive, Celery, &. in Kitchen 


INDEX. 


garden of every month: — Likewiſe Sallading in the 
deſcriptive Liſt of Kitchen garden ee Seuera 
Catalogue. 
Salmon-radiſh.—See Radiſhes. | 
Salſafy, 85, 158, 213, 276, 347, 585. 
Satin-flower, 177. 


Savin, 108, 180, 240. — 
e ſow, plant, lip, &c. 86, 154, 2 405 345. 400. 

plant out from ſeed-beds, 345, &C. — 

- winter, propagate by lüps, 1 543 212, 284, 345 : 

400. IC 


(IT ſow, plant, &c. 8, 137.207, 277, 285, 344» 385. 
| prick- out young plants of, 207; Kc. 
planting general crops, 276, 280, 344, 385, 437) 486, 
| planting old for feed, 80. 
SPE 305, 178, 233, 460, $03, $51, 663. 
double white, propagate aud plant, 460, $04. | — 
Scabious, 174, 73. 775 765 327» 233, cons en 497, | 


551. | N 
Scallions, 158, | | | ek ken — 

Scarlet- beans, 26 1270, 310, , 949-3 $69.87. OL (Of 

———, convolyu lus, 227, 35 TP t. de 


—— horſe-cheſnut, 557. +, ; 

m— — lychnis, 48, 105, 177, 234 3115 5105 362, 371 " 
410 459, 503, $5, $52, C02, 035 

——— doublc-flowergd,. propagate by cuttings 3115 362, 

Seit lwcet-peas,. 104, 131, 229; 110. eig ag 16 + TT I. 

leonurus, 50% 5 52. 1 5068 


Scorpion ſena, 50, 108, 241, $57. Abbate Enes 8 
Scorzoncra, 85, 168, 213, 270, 347, 58. 0 n . 
Scotch- kale. Sce Borecole. | e 8 
Scotch: fir. — dee Fir and Pine- tree; alſo. the Liſt « of Ever- 
greens, Ge meral Catalogue. 1 | 
Scurvy-graſs, 211. 0 8 
Sca- cabbage, £ ow, plant, and culture, xc. 142) 276. 0 
Sedum, 59, 125, 251, 322, 382, 425+ : 
Ser: berries, kernels, nuts, . maſt, acorns, Lites 
of various trees and ſhrubs for ſowing,” 55, 113, 18), 
188, 189, 245, 47a, 597,509, $70, 571 $72, Kc. 
— of eſculeat plants.co dow, moſt of the ſorts.— See the 


a . * 
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1 X. 


Kitchen- garden ſor every month; alſo the Liit of 
| Kitchen-garden ſeeds and plants, Genera} Catalogue. 

Seeds of flowers to ſow, various ſorts, 102, 104, 105, 171, 
t72, 173, 170, 177, 224, 227, 228, 229, 230, 231, 
234, 237; 239, 310, 315, 357, 494, 466, ener 
470) 497, 499, 500. 

— of green-houſe and hot- houſe 597 N 194, 195, 253, 
258, 327, 388. 

— ripe, gather of the different ſorts, 2 37 399, 452, 4 705 


Seed- — 5 feed- -pots, boxes, 4 and ſeedling- plants of 
flowers, ſhrubs, trees, care of, 48, 54, 55, 56, 106, 171, 
172, 173, 17, 189, 100, 10%, 232, 237, 238, 239, 
246, 247, 249, 311, 318, 320, 42, 404, 495» | 
33 467, 477, 49% wry 507, 508, 504, 605, 6 11, 

756 
I Basie watering, weeding „different ſeedlings, &c. 
17, 172, 173, 178, 179, 188, 100, 240, 247,311, 318, 
371, 374, 375 420, 471, 50%, $64, 605, 611, 637, 638. 

— of flower- ſeedlings in beds, pots, & c. care of, 48, 

104, 105, 171, 1, 173, 177, 178, 311, 314, 315, } 

: 304, 355) ! 410, 411, 464, 465, 497, 499, 590 8 

5064, 605, 633, 4 

—— of trees and ſhrubs, and ſeedling plants of, general 1 
care, 48, 54, 55, 56, 188, 189, 190, 246, 247, 318, 
"0808 327; 374, 375, 376, 420, 421, 422, 471, 507, 
508, $72, 611, 637. 

of green-houſe, &. exotics, ſeed- pots, ſeedlings, 

dc. 194, 195, 253, 383, Ke. 8 

Sena- bladder. — See Bladdenfenass' $ SOL of 

ſcorpion. See Scorpion- ſena. | „ | 

Senſitive plant, 171, 224, 409. | | 2 

SEPTEMBER. Work to be done in the different FEY'S : 
diſtricts, 477 to 513. LY Xo "I — I 

Service- tree, 40, 590 * | 

Setting or impregnating the fruit · bloſſom, or embryo trait 
ol cucumbers, 133, 200, 226, (principal method, 200). 

Sbadiag from the ſun particular plants, feed- beds, feed- 

ling-plants, &c. 171, 199, 225, 230, 236, 246, 260, 
263, 265, 300, 318, 322, 323, 328, 330, 333, 364, 
368, 375, 376, 377, 379, 380, 382, 383, 395, 390, 
41t, 420, 425, 420, 428, 429, 430, 441, 442, 433, 
404, 483, &c,—gece Kitchen-garden and Hot-beds, 


INDEX. 
Flower-garden and Nurſery, Green- houſe and Hoi. 


UT — _ | September.,—vee alſo particular Seed. beds, Secdling 
il and tranſplanted young plauts in nuric -ry-beds; pots, 


& c. preceding page. „ 
Shallots, 86, 1 58, 205, 307, 40% é 
e full re take up, 347, or principally, 395, 
i 44095 for good keeping. 
sufi plants, &c. into larger pots and freſh earth, 106, 
"2 126, 175, 192, 193, 233, 261 253, 250, 257, $55, 
4 3H 32%, 327, 378, 427). 434, 469, 472, 475, 498, 
10, n 
Shook or wood buds in wall- arees; &c. diflinguiſhable from 
the bloſſom buds, 345 $38, Kc. 
Shoots, fruit- bearing, in wail-trees, &c. reſerve proper 
ſupplies.— Sce Winter-pruning of Apricots, Peaches, 


October, November. | 
8 well-placed in wall trees, & c. retain Flentifully.— 
See Summer and Winter Pruning. 
— foreright in wall-trees and eſpaliers, 88 
Seneral Pruning of Warez . hots $oYe 
ee I SS 
irregular or ilk placed, ibid. W 


ibid. 


* on wall trees, &c. particular rules to be obſerved. 
| ; —See the General Pruning of Wall- trees and Ks 
| liers, Summer and Winter Franing: | 
| Shreds, proper ſorts to uſe in nailing Wall- trees, 5 37. 
| ' Shrubs, "flowering, evergreens, and ornamental trees for 
| 1 in ſhrubberies and other /plantatians.—Sce 
lowerihg-fhrubs, Evergreens, and Ornamental trees; 
alſo the Pleafure. ground and Nurſery, & c. Janu- 
'ary, February, March, April, October, November, 
Kc. — See the Liſt of Shrubs, and Trees in General 
Catalogue. 
12 departments, the proper Wrubs, trees, Kc. br. 
der of planting and culture of theſe diſtricts.— See 
Planting Flowering-ſhrubs, Evergreens, &. in the 


|, Pleafure-ground as. above; 12 the Pleafure- ground 


hbhuouſe, &c. principally in April, May, June, July, to 


& c. in the above departments, ibid, and Pretty -beds, 


Nectarines, Figs, Vines, in January, February, and 


- luxuriant, and others of unfruitful growth, cut out, a 


- ſhorteninz, and not ſhortening tle Whathed ſup- 


1 
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INDEX. 


every month, and the Liſt of Trees and Shrubs, 
General Catalogue. 


Shrubby-aſter, 321. 

— or Tree mallow, 177. 

Siberian crab, 116. 

Skirret, 158. | 

Slips and olf-ſets, for propagating various fibr ous, walk 

and tuberous-rooted flowering plants, 233, 237, 238, 
311, 359, 359, 360, 367, git, 4 459; 400, 461, 
© 466, 467, 499, 503, 551, 552, 553, 002, 

for propagating aromatic plants and pot-herbs, &C. 

154% ©5305 156, 211, 212, 284, 343 Or 345, 400, 451, 
52 

9 by lips of young ſhoots propagating particurlf 
ſorts of ſhrubby and ſucculent green-houſe plants, &c. 
ſuch as myrtles and geraniums, &c. 195, 254, 258, 
324 327, 379, 380, 385, 424, 425, 426, 473: 

likewiſe by flips, &c. of young ſhoots, many ſorts 

of hardy, ſhrubby, and under ſhrubby plants, viz. roſe- 
marv, rue, lavender, ſouthei n yood, ſage, hy ſſop, win- 
ter- ſavory, & c. See each ſort, alſo Aromatic. plants. 

Sloe-tree, 636. 

Small- ſallad, ſow, conſiſting of creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, 
rape, &c. 15, 77, 152. 204, 2732 337» 399, 446, 99 
(527, 538, Per! intimation in that jeaſon of ſow- 
ing) 578, 017, 044 

in oO beds, wt 77» 578, 018.—See. Kitchen- 


garden for every month. _ ES 
Snail-plant, 173, 229, 310. Ng 
Snails, on wall-trees, &c. deſtroy, 29 3, 356, 494. 
Snap-dragon, 131, 177, 178, 551. 
Snow-drops and Crocus, 46, 47; 392, 358, 467 5555 z 
644. 
Solomon's- ſeal, 5 53, 602. | 
Sorb, or Service-iree,—See Service- tree. | 
Sorrel, 86, 154, 211, 212, 283% 3450, | 
Southernwood, 451. | 
South-ſea- es = Sep Caffine. 


—_ — 


Sowing ſeeds of various EGS. ſhrubs, plants, and flowers, | 


i 
of foreſt and ornamental- trees, flowering⸗ Mrubs, 
and. evergreens; fow acorus, nuts, berries, maſt, 
| kernels, aud ſtones of fruits, cone-ſceds; aid of other 


6 _—_— n — ”; 2 
. A — — at 


* 
” 


N DEX. 


it | * kinds, 55, 173, 187, 188, 189, 2455 56g, 
. 5070, 571, 572. 
| 0 514 of deciduous trees and ſnrubs, different kinds 'of 8 
| ſeeds as above, 55, 113, 187, 245, 569, 570; 5515572. 
|" ——— of various ſorts of evelgragnn mou and ſhruds, 
1 188, 189, 245, 569. 680 
ot both deciduons and evergreen-trees and firabs? 
S _ - ſow haws, holly-herries, yew, and bay: berries, &c. 
acorns, beech-maſt, aſh, maple, and plane-tree'ſeed, 
| nuts of different ſorts, cone- ed of pines, firs, cedars, 
cypreſs, junipers, lurch tree, Kc. privet, laburnum, 
&c. hips of roſes, ſweet-briar, & c. 55, ee 075 188. Sp 
lag eee eee Sp 
| plum and cherry-ſtones, and kernels of apples and 
| \ pears, &c. for ſtocks on which to graft and ona 
| 55, 113, 187, 569, 570, 571, $72, Kc. — 
general method 100 wing al the foregoing tree and | 
"ſhrub ſeeds, &c. 55, 113, 187, 188, 189, 245, 569 Kc. 
of annual flowers, 63, 102, 103, log, 140 1725 * 
173, 224, 225, 227, 228, 229, 230, 3 10, &. | 
—— — of auriculas and poly anthus, ' 105, 1774 232, 2 
238, 239, 461, 499. 
— of various fibrous. rooted perennial ag biennial ? 
© flowers, 105, 176, 231, 232, 234, 237, 230 315 461. 
of bulbous and tuberous-rooted flowers, 464, 465, 9 
466, 497, 500; and culture of the enen Mats 48, 
4 3111, 464, 465, 500, 554, &c. _ + 
A | of carnations and pinks, ſmeet-williams, Wall“ 9! 


5 


O14 458; 


31} 
* 
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1 flowers aud ſock-gilliflowers, and various other per- 
| | © ennial and biennial kinds, 175, 176, 177 2315 2325 f 


| 2344;238,.239, 315. 5 
| — anemones and ranunculuſes, and ſpring eyelamen, 8 
466, 497. - 
| —— of general pot- erbe, and aromatics, xe. 86, "Os : " 
| 153, 164,21 I. 283, &. | 8 


— of the various Kitchen: garden, Seulents,SeSee the 
different articles Inden), e beleren bet to their 


1 Ge alſo the Kitchenrgardelt' | ee ropes bf + every 6 

| been and Kitchenrgarden Plants, Goherat e 8 
l logue . | 

| of balm of Gilead, 239. 92: TOW and 


— — of arbutus or ſtrawberry-tree, © cedars, oy peels; pine 


eG, 


INDEX. 


and fir-trees, junipers, and other OY 188, 189, 
24 
8 green - bouſe and hot- houſe exotics, 104% 1955 
ö 
. 108. * 1 : 
cheſnut, 99, 180, be. —see Cheſaut- tree. 
—— ——- nigella, 173. | 
— radifl black, 204, 337, 392, 439. 
Spawn. of muſhrooms for planting in muſhroom- beds; the 
proper ſort, how attainable, method of planting and 
culture, &c. 477, 478, 479, 8c. to 483. 


Spear-mint.—Sece Mint. | 
Spinach, general culture of, Caring ſummer, and winter 


crops, 14, 18, 78, 81, 82, 89, 135, 139, 205, 273» 

348, 3924 435, 497, 522, 594. . 

ſowing ſpring and fummer erops, 82, 139, 20; 

273, 348, Kc. method of ſowing, and general cul- 
ture of weeding and thinning, ibid. 


——— of proper growth to gather, April, May, June, | 


July, &c. 


—— —- ſowing winter crops to ſtand for uſe in winter, and 


early next ſpring, & c. 392, 435, 489. 

culture of winter crops, „ care, 489, $22, 

584 —See alſo 81, 1:39, 205, 273 

—— gather for uſe, 522, 584, October, November, &c. 

and all winter: (in moderate weather) _ enſuing 
* foring; till May following. | 

Spindle- tree. —See Euonymus. ö | 

Spiræas, or Spirœa- frutex, planting;, propagation, Kc. 495 
51, 108, 179, 857, $58, 606, 634. 

Spring- crocus.— See Crocus, and Bulbous- -roots, xc. 

Spring- dreſſing artichokes, 149, 206. 

aſparagus- beds, 144, 206. 

- ſtrawberry-beds, 96, 170, 223. 

het fruit-bearing, in fruit-trees, 25; 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 


* 93, $92 „593, 594. &c.—dSee Winter: pruning, | 


Apples, Pe ars, Plums, Cherries, Apricots. 
— - clafarigtion of faid' fruir-ſpurs, and order to be ob- 
ſerved in pruning relative thereto, ibid. | 


Squaſhes, a fort of 2 or 9 N —SCee Gourds, 
216. 


St. John's-wort, 50. 


REES © $43 2 
592491144 


18171 40 


INDEX. 


Stage for the principal auriculas and carnations, on which. 
do place the pots of laid plants, when Bowering, 236, 


364, 408. 


Stake and ſupport c6w-alanted tall trees and others vcca- 


fionally, 40, 49, 99; 165, 187, 218, 352, yet, 606, 
607, 611, 628, 637. 


Standard fruit-trees, proper ſorts and order of planting, 5 


40, 95, 98, 99, OY 105, $39, 595 590, 597, 5055 


592 | 
"47 "i 40, 93, 95, 166, 600, 627. 


Star of Bethlehem, 603. — See Liſt of Bulbous. roots, Ge. 

| neral Catalogue. 

: Stargwort. —S$ee Aiter, _ 

MALIN Pens, 151, 215, (282, i method). 

— — ſcarlet, and other running kidney- ns, 
243, Kc. 


469, 470. ? 
Stock-gilliflowers, or Stocks; general directions of, 48, 


J 234: "3745 335; "0s 4403 40, 


4099, 581 002, 635. 
- double-flowered,. 48, 174, 351, 635. 


— — 


— — planting, pricking- -out, and tranſplanting into 


beds, borders, pots, &C. 1 78, 233, 314, 362, 410, 467, 
4009, 602. | 


me and tranſplanting the ſeedling plants —See plant- 
, &c. juſt above, 

* en-weeks'. See Ten- weeks“ Stock; and Annual 

Flowers, 

— virgin.—vSee Viegia-ftock; and ibid. 

Stocks, frun-tree, proper forts on which to graft and bud 
_ fruit-trees, 54, 55, 113, 115, 116, 117, 118, &c. 190, 
405, 415, 416, 472, 506, 507, $70, 57 1. 

planting and Towing, 54, £5,-113, 190, 506, 507 

570, 851. 

for ſtoc ks, preſerve and 6 plum and cherry- 

ſtones, kernels of apples, pears, &c. ibid. 


Stones of plums and cherries preſerve to ſow for ſtocks, as 


above, ibid. 

Stopping young cucumbers and melon plants at the firſt 
joint, &c. 10, 69, 202. ; 

Stove or hot-houſe.—Sec Hot-houſe. 


„various Abend, for ſupport, 317, 244, 369, 414, 


fow ing ſeed of, 157, 234, 3153 and for pricking - 


Cm Te 


1 
re- 


INDEX. 


Stramonium, 102, 171, 172, 224, 305, 306, 356, 357. 

Strawberries, general intimations, 41, 42, 6a, 96, 97, tot, 
132, 170, 197, 223, 298, 354, 495, 540, 645. 

— — planting, 96, 97, 170, 223, (particular intima- 
tions, 354, 355» 495): 540, 598. 

————— Care of in blvfſom and young fruit, 224, 298. 3 54. 

dreſſing the beds; ſpripg- dreſſing, 96, 170, 223; 
winter-dreſs, 496, 546; and ſummer-dreſs, 298. 

—— — — forcing to early fruiting, 41, 42, 62, 97, lot, 
132, 170, 197, 224, 258, 645. 

Strawberry-ſpinach, 229. 

Strawberry-tree.— See Arbutus. 

Succeſſion of eſculent or kitchen- garden crops, very gfſen- 
tial to be obſerved.— See the articles Peas, Beans, 
Kidney- beans, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Spinach, Let- 
tuce, Turneps, Radiſhes, Sallading, Broccoli, En- 
dive, Celery, Cucumbers, Melons, &c. in Kitchen- 
garden, every month in the different ſowings and 
planting from January and February to October. 


1 Succeflion pine-apple plants in hot-houſe, general intima- 


tions of culture, 128, 256, 257, 327, 384, 434, 435, 
475» 510, 511, 574, 575, 013, 614, 042, 043. 
— — Younger ſucceſſions, 128, 257, 327, 511, $12, 
614, 042, 643. 
ſhifting into larger pots, cc. 2.56, 257, 32,434, 
4353 pwn 510, SIT. 


m— — final ſhifting the larger or fruiting · ſucceſſion · 


plants, to fruit enſuing year, 434, 475; 510. 871. 


— removing the fruiting ſcion the fruit- 


. ing-ſtove, 574, 575, 613. 


—— —— renewing bark-bed of ssb nh and 


fruiting-ſtove, nn & c. $1 ly 513 574, 5. 
673, 614. 


— — pinery-ſtove, or ſucceflion. "WIR Pits; &c.— 


See Hot-houſe. ; 
Succulent-plants, various (Goth, particularly of the Green 
houſe and ſtove, having fleſty-ſtalksand leaves, abound- 
ing in a humid ſucculency, 50, 61, 125, 130, 194, 
251, 257, 328; oo 381, 425, 426, 427, 473, 509, 
$12, 513, 615, 6 


— propagate by cuttings, flips, ſuckers, &e, 381, | 


20 


5 _ 343 
— 5 —— —— oF: — 


| _ 55 461.4 27, 473, &c.—8See Green houſe and 
i at-houſe, i bid, April, May, June, July, Auguſt. 

i Fabre and 1 of Airs to plant for propaga · 
Wt! | n in hot-houſe , 

iſ 993 512. See "Hot-hoti! 3, 8 . nden 477 
ll of trees, ſhrubs, and othet plants, to tranſplant 
it for propagating the various reſpective ſorts produc- 
it | tive thereof, 39, 51, ST, 5B, 95, 112, 163, 168, 196, 
it 227, 254, 258, 327, 385, 451, 435, 415, 473, 513. 
it 545, 548, 563, 572, 597, 609, 631, 634, 638. 

it Sultan-flower,——See Sweet- -ſultan, 22 277 . : 

j - — yellow, 227, 356. C 

= Sumach. tree, 108, er FEY 7 606. F 

* Summer. eyprefs.— Sec videre, a 9 nel. 

rr x3. mp wall, aud eſpalier fruit-trees, bus 288, 


332, 353, 402, 4933 404, 405, 454, 4557 450, 492. 
Summer dreſſing and regulating vines, begin, 220; and 


continued, 296, 352, 3 53, 404, 454. 455, 456, 492. 


> 

* 

—— 

„ 17 — 5 5 1 2 


Sun; 600 annual, 1045 WE 25g.) | 5 4 OK 


everlaſting, ibid. N 

Supply vacant parts in TH? trees th i branches, 3 3 "* 

'vacancies in flower-borders, 178. 

Support and” trim flowering-plants, 231, 244. 304, 311, 

e. 824 39 357) 364, 369, 408, 414, 415, 469, 502, 

| 503, $50, 503. 

1 Ferry new-planted, trees, 40, 49, 999 165, 181, 218, 

352, $61, 606, 607, ys {6 

\ ſeed-plants, 28 5. 

ere briar, 50. 

55 or ec Pot-herbs aol ae 

marjoram, ſow, plant, ine ec 154 211, 345) 

HD | 400,—See Mirjoram. <5 PS 

—— ſcented peas, 104, 7 229, 310, 2h 

0 Sultan, or Sultan- flower, 173, 229, 1 

Sweet. williams, general jntimations of culture, Ec. |: 
86, 105, 110, 177, 178, 233, 234, 314, Me Vi 302, 

=. 92. 116.40 98575 602, 635. 

— ſwing (er 0 f, 5 1777 234, 3151 bs 


— 


4 
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r 
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1 


289, 290, 291, 292, 296, 297, 348, 349, 350) 351, 


e pruning and [fegulating” IF trees, 49% 404, 


LY 


k 
£) 
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3 


INDEX. 


Sweet, williams, pricking- out, and Ne de the young 
WW ak &c. 374; 362, 410,471, 467% 499, 551, 602, &C. 
double-flowering, care of, culture, and 
propagating by BE fs Td pipings, 225 48, 367, 
409, 419, $51, 635, & DS Hop: POR SOLE es 


Sycamore. tree, Ore .. 


Sy ringa, 48, * 57, e 


Ll 


. 


Tacamahac- tree, or Balſam poplar, 179. 


Tan, or tanner's- bark, for bark hot- beds, or bark-heds, 
in hot-houſes, forcing-houſes, pineries, Kc. See 
Bark- beds, Hot-houſe, every month in the year ; and 
Forcing-houſe, Hot- wall, Vineries, &c. 100, 645. 

Tangier- -Pea, 104, 173, 229, 310, 3111. : | 

Tanſey, dnn u 


Tarragon, 16, 154, 212, 524, 525. 
Ten- week Stocks, and Mignonette, 103; 131, 72. 1235 


227, 228, 230, 308, 309, 310, 311, 356, 358 *. 


Tender, or choice flowers, 1 trees, and ſhrubs of par- 
| e 


ticular ſorts, in beds, pots, ed. beds, & c. care of, 43, 
44, 48, 55, 105, 106, 175, 176, 190, 299, 300, 304, 
305, 311, 312, 318, 320, 321, 359, 360, 361, 371, 
374, 375» 370 406, 407, 409, 411, 420, 458, 460, 
461, 464, 465, 466, 471, 498, 507, 5497 $59, 564, 
Sog, 605, 607, 609, 617, 632, 633, 635, 6 37, 638. 
annuals, 102, 171, 224, 225, 226, 227 : 228, 305, 
306, 307, 308, 35 7, 406, 458, K. 
— young Kitchen-garden plants in the natural 
ground, in winter, &c. protect. See principally 
Cauliflowers, Lettuce, early Radiſhes, Small-ſallad- 
ing, & c. in January, Tehpnary March, November, 
and December. 
hot-bed plants in general ce Hot- beds i in Kit- 
chen-garden, and. Pleafure-ground, &c. of January, 
February, March, April, May, October, November, 
December. | 
| Thermometer i in the hot- houſe, its utility, bo, 61 5 
Thin young wall-fruit of apricots, asd nectarines, 
where too thickly ſet, 222, 292, 3 
young eſculents of ſeveral kitchen. garden crops, 


202 


* 


INDEX. 


with particuler e viz. e parſneps; and 
turneps, onions, leeks, and lettuce ;. beets, radiſhes, 
ſlalſafy, Hamburg- parſſey and ſcorzonera ; and oc- 
© cafionally ſpinach! and ſeed-beds of cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, broccoli, borecole, lavoys, endive, cardoons, 
'celery, &c. do each fort, in Kitchen-garden of 
April, May, June, July, Auguſt, September. he 
Thin particular ſorts of hardy annual flowers, (229, prin- 
cipat intimations) 357. 
Thorn-tree or thorn. See Haw- thorn, or White- -thorn, 
Sloe, or Black-thorn, &c. 3 
Thrif for edgings, aud as a flowering perennial; gene- 
fal, re ferenceb, 52, 105, 110, 178, 182, 2337 243, 
| 468, sor, 503, 551, 506, 602, 608, &c. 
me in edgings to beds, ee &. Jr 119, 182, 
2243, 468, 501, 566, 608. 
Thyme, ſow, plant, &c. 86, 110, 154, 211, 2125 283, 
284, 345, 451, 528. 


Tie up the leaves of early cabbages, to forward their head- 


ing, 276. 


2 


— bos lerüce, to forward their cabbaging, 273. 


of endive to blanch, 20; but Principally, 448, 449, 
488, 489, 522, 580, 621. A 

cardoons for earthing up to whiten, 449, 488, 

527 597621... 

ſtems of flowering plants for beter er Sup- 


er and trim ſaid plants. 
ſte s of ſecd · plants, ibid. 28 5. 


tobe plantations.— See Foreſt- trees. 
Toad's flax. — See Antirrhinum. 


Tobacco, 172, 173, 227, 356. 


Tomatoes. — See n 157» 1725 xc. 212, 227, 


228, &c. 


Te early beans and peas in bloſſom, or beans in gene- 


ral, to forward their peiding, & C. more effectually, 
280, 281, 282, 344. 


Torch-thiſtle, and vielen thiſtle, Kc. 130, 425, 381, 


3 
hall young wall aud eſpalier fruit- trees; and ſtandards 


occafionally, 27, 28, 29, 115, 165, 166, 167, 187, 
292, 299 320, 351, 352, 405, 4575 Kc. 3 
— various flowering Plants, 317; 309, 414, 415, 


— — 


—— —U— — 


— 
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INDE > 
469, 4 470, &C,—SCC allo Support and trim Flower- 


jants. 


Trapiplanting and planting various ce ſorts of 


ants, flowers, trees, thrabs; &c.— Ste Planting ; 


alſo the different kinds of plants, flowers, & un- 


der their reſpective names (Index), having refe- 
rences to their ſeveral departments and places in the 
different parts of the book, conſiſting of the fol- 
lowing tranfplanting and planting articles. 


— — many different ſorts of eſcautents of the 1 


garden. —Se Artichokes, Aſparagus, Aromatics, 
Balm, Baſil, Beans, Boteooke; Broccoli, Cabbage, 


Cauliflowers, Capheum, Arden Celery, pp 


worts, Cucumbers, Endive, Garlick, Gourds, Horſe- 
radiſh, Jeruſfalem-artichokes, Lecks, Lettuces, Love- 
apples, Marjoram, Mint, Melons, Potatoes, many 
ſorts of Pot-herbs, Rocamboie, Sage, Savoys, Savory, 
Shallots, Tanſey, Tarragon, Thyme, &c,-—See the 
different ſorts under their reſpective names (Lndex) 


for references to their ſeveral different places in the 
book. —Alfo Kitchen garden for every month. 


all ſorts of fruit trees. See Fruit-trees, diffe- 
rent ſorts for walls, eſpaliers, and ſtandards. Al ſo tl. e 
Fruit - garden directions of January, February, March, 
he ha October, November, and December. 

all kinds of foreſt and ornamental trees, Rower + 
ing⸗ ſhrubs and evergreens in general —8ge Fofeſt 
and Ornamental- trees, Flowering-ſhrubs, and Ever- 
greens; alſo Pleaſure-ground,; Shrubbery, and Ge- 
neral Plantations of ' Trees and tient. and Nur- 
ſery, in January, February; March, aud April, Oc- 
tober, November, December, the proper e 
ing ſeaſons. 

moſt ſorts of fibrous · rooted perennial and bien 
nial flowers. — See Fibrous-rooted kinds, and Peren- 
nials and Bienmials.—Alfo Pleaſure aud Flower-gar- 
den for every month, from February, March, and 
April, to October and November, Rc. 

all kinds of bulbous and tuberous.regted lo Cos. 


dee Buibous-roots ; alſo Pleaſure and Flower-gar- 


den, January, February, March, April, &c. to Sep- 
tember, October, N ED gs &C. | 


LN DEX. 


x: 


'Frauſplantipg.all ſorts of tender and -leſs-tender.annual 
tlowers.—See Annual-fowers, and Flow er- garden, 
March, Aprib May, June, S.. 

eee green -houſe and hot-bouſe plants, | ocgaſionally 

ds required, —See Green and Hot-houſe, April, May, 
June, &cuto September and en 
ail ſorts of layers, ſuckers, cuttings, flips, off. 
ſetpipings,. &c. for the propagation. of numerous 
different ſorts of plants, trees, ſhrubs, flowers, & c.— 
See Layers, Suckers, Cuttings, and the other articles in 
Index for references, and in the different garden de- 
120 0: Partment-moſt; months, from January, or ne: 
and March, to October and November. 
Tree Amaranthus, 172, 173, e 277 . 386. 
F Candy-tuft, 321. 
Mallow, 177. 


0-6 Primooſe, 105, 17. 255 234, 514, + 362, 416, 551, 
O2. 08 


921 


* * A. 


wormwood, 32 3 * 
Trenching and manuring ious, 52, NEO ds 14% 
10, 494, $O5, 529, 530, 537, 586, 591, 89, 670, 
% bg See Digging and Manuring ground, for further 
references to General Digging, &c. 80 
particular intimations for trenehiog and ridgivg 
ground, &c. 529, 530, 586, 625. þ 
Fricolor, ee 108g, 1a. 226,3 75 305, 306, 
40 18 | 
(Trims. derive; & ſupporting flower-plants, flowering 9 
| ſhrubs, evergreens, &c. in borders, beds, pots, ſhrub- 
0: beries, 2955 10% 114, 474, 270, 1797 231, 444, 304, 
3144, 3147 317, 3575 369, 370 4⁰ $3 4683 n 415 
458, 501, 502, 503, 550, 504. 
—— —— grcen-houle and hot-houſe exotics, 126, 126, 
| 8 11924 103, 71921 22 257, 322, 325,327, 


376% 377, 382% 423, 424, 4.5 474) 599» 573, 613; 
e ralg 


Tuberoſe, its planting and — 2 34, 313. 
Tuberous-rogted flowers. See Anemones, Ranunculuſes, 
Aconite, Monk's-hoed, Iriſes, Peony, Cyclamen, 
SGladioles, Dens-canis, Filipendula, Flaxinella, &c. 
Tulips and Hyacinths, . e g 605 e 47» 


4+ 


18 a 


IN EX. 


100 50 255 299, 303, 358, 412 2, 49%! 496, 353, 
554, 609, 632. 


Tulip &c. planting, | 45, 40, 47, dee. 400 £53, '$54, 602, 


1 N (general / directions: in N order of Kanten 553. 

3 60 603). 15 

care of choice Jeb n ſorts: In beds): ds, 475 

106, 175, 176, 230, 299, 300, 609, 632. 

- care of when in flower, 230, 231, 300, &. 

when done flowering, 300, 301, 302 

— taking ww After r uy 302, 303, 3 358, 
412. Ns 

ſowing ſeed of; and general culture uu of proper 

growth tor flowering g, 464, 465, 500. 

early flowering in a hot-houſe, Wer 17.7 455 68, 

110, 131, 603, 644, Kc. planted in pots of light 

earth, or ſome in root-water-glaſſes; likewiſe in wa- 

ter-glaſſes or pots or boxes of earth, to blow early, or 

as required i in a dwelling room, 47, 63. 

the different varieties of. — See Liſt of Bulbous: 

rooted. Flowers, General © @al6gaye: POE guts 


Tulip-tree, 180. 


Tupelo-tree.— See Lit of Deciduous trees, General Cata- 
logue, 5753151 


Turf of graſs, to lay for graſs lawns, plats, walks Ft, 1 


52, 109. KY 
Turneps, general ſowings, 90, 1513 213 2765 3 38, 391, 


453: 454» us 


eg fowing principal fumme?, putian,: "+ winter 


crops, 274, 338, 391. 59127903 0% 
— hoeing, thing] K #7 6 3807 391; 45s, 490. 


T Farddp-rodied: radiſh, 8 07 red, 9 145 204, 175 377 


393» 439s 
black Spaniſh, 204; 337; 302. 130. — 


— rooted celery, 152, general ufe and: a | 
— — rooted cabbage.— See Liſt of Kitchen- garden 


Plants W Catalogue. | "p13 220 
| Us: i-CAanol 591030 


4 & aw. 
»% 4 fir / 
"* ; þ CG F1 fY 131,47 # 


© v 


Uſeleſs Mot os! in V wall and; eſpilive \niſt-trees, rub öff, 


220, 221, 222, &c. 


— — . ] ‚— . SI 


LN DEX. 


'Franſplantipg.all ſorts of tender and leſs-tender annual 
flowers. — See Annual-fowers, and Flower.-garden, 
Merch Aprib May Jung Sc e f 24 ai) 

ene -houte and; hot-houſe plants, ocgaſionally 
as required.— See Green and Hot-houſe, April, May, 
June, &cto September and October. 
— — ail forts of layers, ſuckers, cuttings, flips, off. 
ſets, pipings, &c. for the propagation of numerous 
different ſorts of plants, trees, ſhrubs, flowers, & c.— 
See Layers, Suckers, Cuttings, and the other articles in 
Index for references, and in the different garden de- 

1501 Partment-moſt; months, from January, n 
and March, to October and November.. 

Tree Amaranthus, 172, 173. Aale 22 275 n 356. 

Candy: tuft, 32 f. 9 82 
—ů— Mallow, 177. Ig 3918 7-35) 


— Frimroſe, 08. 1779933 234, 514) + 362, 419, $51, 


3 ; 
N 


+ OO... £0: ; 
<< tormaword, 32 1. tn 82114 3 
Trenching and manuring ond , 52, Pr 8555 144, 145, 
i qͥꝙ , 494, 505, 529, 530, 537, 586,91, 894,610, 


21% 626. —8ee Digging and Manuring ground, for further 
references to General Digging, &c. — 


particular intimations for tr enching and ridging 
ground, &c. 529, 530, 586, 625. 
Fricolor, Amaranthus, 108, 17124, 226, 22 75 305 306, 
357, 406. 
Trimwing, dreſſing, & ſupporting flower-pla eri ng- 
ſnrubs, evergreens, &c. in borders, beds, pots, ſhrub- 
hs beries, 405; 107% 114, 174,1 176, 1797 231, 244, 304, 
Feb Ea 314, 3179: 357, 369, 370, 408, 434, 44, 445, 
458, 501, 502, 503, 550, 564. 8 
— —;grccn-houle and. hot-houſe exotics, 12 6, 126, 
129, 192, 103, 19 2519 252 257, 322, 325, 327, 
agree, 3825 423, 424, 448, 4741 Sog, 573, 613, 
15, 640. ingig 
Tuberoſe, its planting and. — — 2 34, aft, : 
Tuberous rooted flowers. See Anemones, Ranunculuſes, 
Aconite, Monk's-hood, Iriſes, Peony, Cyclamen, 
Gladioles, Dens-canis, Filipendula, Flaxinella, &c. 
. "Tulips, and Hyacinths;+ general directions, 45, 40, 47, 


8 * Ae . F * N. 
9928 * * N 5 4 J 8 A. ww is 
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IN D E/X- 


106, 110, 275) 299, 303, 358, 412, 494, 496, 353, 
5547 609, 632. 

Tulip, &Cc. planting, 45,40, 47, Ke. 496, 55 3, 5 54, 602, 
1 (general Greis in the order of Phang 6043s 
554, 602, 603). e 

care of choice Int princtiab forts: In beds; 44. 47 
106, 175; 176, 230, 209, 300, 609, 632. 

——— care of when in flower, 230, 231, 300, &. 

——— when done flowering, 399, 301, 32 

— taking f Wan Aopen eg 19785 Chl 303, 358, 
412. 

ſowing ſeed of; and general cukure till of proper 

growth for flowering 464, 465, 5800. 

early flowering in a hot-houſe, &c. yy 548; 683, 

110, 131, 003, 044, &c. plamed in pots of light 

_ earth, or ſome in root-water-glaſſes; likewiſe in wa- 

ter-olaſſes or pots or boxes of earth, to blow early, or 


as required! in a dwelling room, 47, 63. 
the different varieties of. —See- Liſt of Bulbous- 
rooted Flowers, General TEagey; POE Qinidongts)] 


Tulip-tree, 180. 
Tupeloctree.— See Lit of Deciduous trees, General Cata- 
logue, 


Turf of 'grafs, to lay for graſs-lawns, plats walks de, 51, 


523 109. . 
Turneps, general ſowings,: 90; 151, 2135 274, 338, 391, 
43853: 454» TOs 
——Towing principal dum met, ulnma, and winter 
"crops, 274, 336, 391. 1 0 0 fl 
eee thikwing] Ke. 276 3394 3d 15 454, 490. 
*Furnep-roofed radiſh, 80 7 Tay 145 2045 vs 337. 


393» 439. 


—— — black Spaniſh; 204 337% 302. 439. 88 
— rnoted celery, 152, general ufe and: 3 


—— rooted cabbagé. See Liſt of Kiechenggarden 
plants, TUNERS Catalogue. 4010 
18. 18218 11 2185 ” A bs 
399 —-,21990f: h93901-2u01904uTÞ 
Vs; 12 2 10 LN 5119 
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Uſeleſs h>otbuts1 in edit and; eſpilier a nb off, 
220, 231, 42a, &c. 
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INDEX. 


oa ſhoots. in.wall and eſpalier fruit. trees, cut out. 


See Gensral Winter and Summer Proning the dif. 
ferent forts. 20 .430-85< 801 FO! 


41 8 ww | p i ' IJ 2 
ati 10 OLD! TITRI 1 2 


Vacant er? hropare 5 Ps ford; 3 go wers, 


trees, ſhrubs, &c. —See Digging, Manuring > and 
Trenching ground. : 

— parts in wall-trees- and cſpaliers ſopply with 

branches, 351, &c,—See 0 goneran: comes tid and 
{18 winter prining of 'wall-trees. 558 

parts in flower borders, proper time to nich 
with various ſorts of flowers; 178.—dee alſo Pleaſure. 
ground, February, March, April, May, September, 
and October. 

Valerian, Greek, and Garden, 105, 177, 178, 233, 234, 
362, 410, 551, 602. 

Venicy mallow, 4173. | 

Monz Looking-glaſs, 104 173 229, 310. 

Navel-wort, ibid; © _- 8 Hay, 

Vine tree, Vine or Grape vine, general does and 
eee 34, 35, 40, 94, 100, 169, 219, 220, 296, 
0995 3522-353» 404% 454, 492» 493, 548, 540, 568, 
88 7, 588, 589, 62 26, 644, 645. 

—— lating in common with other fruit- trees, pro- 
pagating, &c. 40, 94, 97, 98, 165, 169, 217, 218, 
219, 420, 546, 849, 537, 538, 548, 890, 599, 600, 

beg. general order of bearing on the young wo | 
only, and ſhoots of the ſame year, to be obſerved in 
general pruning, 34, 35, 94, 109, 220, 296, 297, 
352, 353, 888, you — Summer and Winter prun- 

„ing Vines. ; 

— — Per and wailing vines, 220, 296, 
3525 353.4049454, 492. pI | 

m— winter. pruning aud training g, 34, 35, 94. 1260. 
210, (587, $88, 589, ſome principal intimations), 626. 

— propagating the vines by layers and cuttings, 94, 
469, 170, 190, 219, 220, 548, 549, 868. 

— the adyancing and ripening fruit of, er parti 
„ ulat parks 658,493, 4 % 13 


'' 


IND EX. 


Vine-tree, foreing for early grapes in a hot- houſe, Forefa 
- houſe, hot or fire walls, vineries, &c. 41, 7005 | 1705 
197, 198, 258, 644, 645. 

different varieties of vines and grapes he 
Liſt of Fruit-trees, General Catalogue. 

15 ineries for forcing vines, &c. to early production of ripe 
grapes, 41, 100, n 0443 . ane 
100, 644. | 

Vineyard, 221, 208, Tr 45s. 

Violet, 105, 179, 551, 553. 5 

— trigolor.— See Heart's-eaſe. 

dames.— See Rocket and Lin of Perennials and 

"Biennale General Catalogue: 1 

Virgin. ſtock, 131. 173, 229, 310, as: ing OW 

Virginia Dog: wood, 1886. > %%% avon 


W. 
Wall. flower, general references 3 abe ichs 48, 63, 
174, 177, 178, 233, 234, ga, 313, 314,358, 362, 
371, 410, 407, 551, 002, 638. 2 
— ſowing ſeed of, 196, 177, 234, 318. 


—qrick out the young plants, tranſplanting, and 


general planting, &c. 374, 362, {ans 407% 4997 
$57, 602. 


eg Pha flowered, 48, 174, 312, 313, 37 557% 
double ſeedlings, 313, &c. ibid. 
— —— propagate double by ſlips and cuttings, 312, 


- * 


Pd 


313- 
Wall: fruit, young, as apricots, peaches, and neQarines 0 
thin, where too thickly ſet, 222, 292, 293, 349. 


— defend the embryo young in bloſſom, and 


newly: ſet fruit, 164, 221. 
protect advancing young, and ripening and ripe, 
in general, from inſects, ſnails, waſps, and birds, 


293, 355, 356, 404, 405, 457, 493, Kc. 
W. all-trees in general, references and general directions 


in the different ſorts, 39, 40, 91, 92, 94, 98, 99, 
161, 162, 163, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 219, 220, 
222, 223, 288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 294, 296, 296, 
3 __ 350, 351, 352, 353, 402, 403, 404, be 9 45 55 
450, 492, 494, 532, 533, 83% 557» 538, 597, 588, 


I —-— 


389, 97, 592715935 $945" 897, 509, 600, 629. See 
ith Ape TN 5925 1503s a Cherries, 


Pars, Figs, Vines, the principal Wall- trees, 
Wall-trees, planting Wall- trees in general, 39, 40, 975 98, 
arc, 1620 163% 165, 277, 494, 537, 538, 699, 59155 
£ 4.5 50% dq; 600. See each forty viz. Apricots, 
793 eaches, Nectarines, Plums, Pears, Apples, Cherries, 
Figs, and Vines; alſo. Currants and Gooſeberries. 
preparation of the borders, proper-fituations and 
diſtances for planting wall-trees, 139, 40, 97, 98, 99, 


2 4635 169, 494, 587% wow (90, 59 N ſitua- 


eee, Rec.), 694, 895. 
— general winter Pruning and 3 24, 25, 26, 


MY 27, 28, 30, 34 865 97, 92, 94, 161, 162, 163 165, 


167, 169, (219, finiſhing generally for that ſeaſon 

OL DI till next October), 532, 533, 534, Kc. 5375 585, 588, 

889, 5 590, 591; 5925, 626. 1. * 

= general ſummer pruning and training, 220, 288, 

n #89, 290, 291, 292, 296, 297, 348, 349, 350, 351, 

52, 299586 don, 403, dos, 454. As, 456, 
2, & „ 

We the different modes of bearing in the Leveral 
ſorts of wall-trees to be particularly obſerved,—See 
Peach, Nectarines, Apricots, Plums, Pears, Cherries, 

21 97 >: Figs, Vines, in the nn winter and ſummer- 
Pruning of each ſort, ©4117 bis [£" 

3 early bloſſom of, and: mew:(6t young * de- 
fend, in apricots, N i . e particularly, 
164, 221 G 208 90 189% 

— A This young fruit of, in Conde particular ſorts, 
here too thiek or in cluſters, 222, 292, 349. 
Fruit of, in general; advancing and ripening, 
Protect from (mails, inſets, waſps, birds, Kc. 393, 

355, 356, 404, 405, 457, 493, Kc. 

— for the proper ſorts, moſt generally planted for 

walls, ſee”: Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, 

Cherries, Pears, Figs, and Vines, and fornetimes 


2 2 


39 37 15 A pples, Mulberries, &c. Currants and Goofeberries. 


” 


"young trees of, in training for walls, & c. par- 
tlicular care to be odſerved in pruning, 27, 28, 29, 


115, 165, 166, 167, 187, 292, . 3207 527 457. — 
See alſo Fruit. trees, Loung. 


INDEX. 


Wall-trees, the order of bearing and proper fruit- branches, 
fruit-ſhoots, fruit-ſpurs, and fruit-buds, in the dif- 
ferent forts of wall trees, to be particularly obſerved. 


8, See each of: ſaid: artieles under its reſpective head, 
ly (Index) for references to the book; alſo the general 
55 Winter and Summer pruning the different ſorts. 
85 prevent the depredations of ſmall- jnſects, 
blights, caterpillars, & c. both in young and old 
d wall-trees in general, 218, 219, 2945 295,35. 
97 Walnut-tree, 99, 108, 590. 
ar Warm borders, proper compartments, * fowing: 3 
ſmall early crops, of eſculents, and for wintering 
6, different forts in young growth.—See. Radiſhes,. Let- 
57 tuce, Small fallading, ſowing early Celery, Kidney- 
"MN ney- beans, '&c.; alſo. pricking-out young early 
85 Plants of Cauliftowers; Lettuce, Celery, &c. and for 
ſowing earlieſt crops of Peas and Beans; likewiſe for 
8, ſeveral other ſorts required as forward as poſhble 
1, in natural -crops.—Sce- Kitchen-garden of January, 
05 þ February + March, October, November, . Decem- 
er. 
ral Waſps, &c. deſtroy, where annoying ripe wall. trait, 404, 
ee 457,493, &. 
es, Watering, a moſt eſſential article of garden- culture at par- 
er- ticular and different ſeaſons, occaſionally, in the ſe- 
| veral garden departments, viz. ; 
e · —— in the kitchen- garden, very neceſſary occaſion- 
ly, ally to various particular young crops in dry hot 
weather, both in ſeed- nds and pricked-out and 
ts, tranſplanted beds, &c. and in final tranſplanting 
and planting many ſorts of plants, as well as to par- 
18, __ ticular ſmall plants remaining where ſowed, in very 
93 = dry weather, as above, —See Watering,” &c. in the 
| Eitchen-garden, and the general works of. Sowing, 
for Pricking-out, and Tranſplanting, in that department, 
ns, principally in April or May,. June, July, &c. to 
nes October. 
es, in hot beds, in kitehen- garden, flower. garden, 
ar- and nurſery, neceſſary at all ſeaſons, more or leſs, 
29) 02  « Ncaoneles, when in _cultivation.—See Hot-beds in 


— theſe departments, ander, RDFw8rys Margh, n 
Mav, June, Nc. gau 23 ; : 


* 2 * — 


INDEX; 


Wateringe en tree 1 alſo very eſſential, oc- 
cCaſionally, in late [pring, planting, to new planted 
trees, hoth at the time of planting and afterwards, 

caſionally, in very dry ſenſons, in April, May, 

W &c.; likewiſe in early autumn planting in dry 

An light foils, —Sce Fruit-garden, April, May, June, 
Kae. September and October, 

in the pleaſure-ground very neceſſary on va- 
rions occasions. —See Seed beds, &c. of Flowers in 
general, and moſt new-planted fibrous rooted kinds, 

oth Annuals, Bienne and Perennials, in beds, 
borders, pots, &c. new-planied Shrubs and Trees of 
late ſpring- panting ; likewiſe all ſorts of Cuttings 
and Slips, Layers, &c. Spring and. Summer Planting, 
and to all Plants perennially in pots in that depart- 
ment. —See the works of March, April, May, June, 
July, & c. to September and October. 

— — in the nurſery is likewiſe exceedingly neceſſary, 
in dry warm ſeaſons, to ſeed beds, pots, &c. of young 

+. Plants, both before and after coming-up, and many 
1; ew-planted young trees and ſhrubs of the more tender, 
curious, or delicate kind, 8 to beds, and pots, 
&c. of cuttings, flips, layers, &c.—8ee principally 
March, April, May, June, &c. to Sept. and October. 

— green-bouſe and hot-houſe exotics, moſtly al- 
ways neceſſary to the pots of ſome or other of the 
plants, at all ſeaſons.—Sce Green- houſe and Hot- 

. houſe every month. 

Weeding aud hoeing, particularly neceſſary, . works 

of occaſional culture in the kitchen aud fruit garden, 
pleaſure- grounds, ſhrubberies, and nurſcry, in molt 
of the ſpring, ſummer, and autumn_mo:3ths.— See 
W.eding and Hoeing i in each of ſaid Garden-depart- 
ments, March, April, Map, and. Wer; &C. to Sep- 
tember and October. | 

Weeds deſtroy by hand or hos: with particular care in 

every garden department, in the advanced Tpring, 
and general ſummer and autumn months.—See that 
work in Kitchen-garden, Fruit-tree-borders, Fleaſure- 
ground, Shrubberies, and Nurſery, every month from 
March or April, Maas Fune, Joly, dec. 5 
and October. a 


1 


INDEX. 


Weed alſo, "with particular attention, all plants in pots, 
both in tne open air, and of the green-houſe and hot- 
| houſe departments, &c. as required at all ſeaſons of 

the year —Sce Plants in Pots; alſo Pleaſure. -gfgund, 
Nurſery, Green-houſe, &c. 
Whip-grafting, principal general method of grafting, 
| 119, &C. 
White-lity, 466, 55 5. — dee Lilies. 
White-thorn for hedges. —See Planting Hedges, 535, og, 
| 507. 600, 636. | 

Willow-tree, 53, $61, 636. a 

Winged pea, 229. 

Winter aconite 504, 553, 585 | 

—— aſparagus, to raiſe in hot-beds for uſe: in that ſea. 

| fon, 526, 587; the principal method, 622, 623, 624, &c. 

— cdrechag aromatic beds, aſparagus, artichokes, 8 
524, 525, 581, 582. 

— Cherry, or amomum Plion, (firubby) 195.—See 
Amomum Plinii. 

——— Cherry, or alkekengi, (annual plant). 22 7. dee. —See 
Alkekengi. 

— lettuces, 447, 484, 517, 579. 

marjoram, 2 12, 284, 451, 523, 525. 

——ô onjons, 389, 438, 439. 

ſayory, 110, 212, 284, 345, 400, 451, 523, 525. 


— ſpinach, 392, 435, 489, 522, 584. 
Wolf's-bane or monk's- hood Hes Monk%-kboff: 


Woody-plants of the green-houſe and hot-houſe, &e, i. e. 
of the tree and ſhrub kind,—being occaſionally deno- 
minated woody, in the above and other garden de- 
> 155 tments, diffinguiſhably from the herbaceous and 
uccu.ent tribe in general.-See Green-houſe and 
Hot-Houſe, &c. | 
Wood: bind. —See Honeyſuckle. 
JOIN 155, 212, 284, 45 r. 
tree, 321. 


* 


RXeranthemum, Eternal or Everlaſting Flower, 229. 


INDEX. 
J. 
Yellow 3 narciſſus, 303. 
gentian, $52. 
Yellow jaſmine, 606, * 
ſultan flower, 227, 356. 
TI 108, 180, 240, 468. 


| to plant for hedges, —See Evergreens and Hedges. 
S—— berries of, to fow, 569,—See alſo Berries and 
Evergreens. 
Young wall and eſpalier fruit - trees, training, 27, 29, 115, 
165, 166, 167, 187, 292, 299, 320, 351, 352, 373, 
4235 457, 472, 592 
tender, curious, or particular plants, flowers, 
flowering-ſhrubs, evergreens, &c. of the natural 
ground, in beds, borders, or pots, give particular at- 
tention,—See Kitchen-garden, Pleaſure-ground, and 
Nurſery, principally in winter and ſpring- month, 
and occaſionally during the ſummer, &c. 


Z. 1 


Tinnia, 225.—8ee alſo Liſt of Annual- flowers, (ſecond 
claſs thereof), General Catalogue. 
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8 Hamilton, Printer, Faleum- court, Fleet-ſiret, 
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